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STATE  OP  MICHIO 

Dbpabtmeht  of  Public  Inst 

Lunting,  December  31,  : 

To  Hi*  Eaec^U^^ncV^  Ctbcb  0.  Lroa, 

Qowrnor  of  the  Stale  of  Michigan: 

Siu—Ixk  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  I  have  the  h 
witli  to  tranBxxi.ife  throngh  yoa  to  the  Leg^latare,  the  anntial  rej 
QjirH*r^  n  <-.<Mideiit  of  Public  Instmction,  together  with  the  ace 
doeoTnents,  for  tte  year  1890. 

Very  reapectfnlly, 

Yoor  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  ESTABRO 
Superintendent  of  Public  his 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


BXAKINATION  IN  THEOBI  AND  ABT  OF  TEACHING. 

The  lack  of  profeeBional  training  of  even  tbe  moet  elementaiy 
chuscter  on  the  part  of  applicants  (or  county  teachers'  certificateB  has 
kmg  been  apparent,  and  tbe  qnestion  of  how  best  to  inai^urate  a  reform 
in  this  regard  has  been  one  of  the  leading  considerations  with  our  most 
■dranced  edncatore  and  progreBBive  comity  secretaries.  It  is  manifestly 
impoasible  for  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  porsne  a 
conrae  of  profeesional  instmction  in  tbe  State  Normal  School,  or  in  the 
mll^Gs  which  include  normal  instruction  in  their  course  of  study.  The 
fscilitiee  are  inadequate  to  famish  such  instruction  to  even  a  small  portion 
rf  the  teaching  force  of  the  State,  and  even  if  the  opportunities  were  suf- 
ficient, only  a  few  could  afford  to  devote  the  time  and  raonev  necessary  to 
Eoch  B  course.  It  follows  that  with  most  of  the  applicants  tor  certificates, 
trainiiig  in  the  purely  professional  branches  is  limited  to  individual  read- 
ing and  study.  The  necessity  for  some  preparation  along  this  line  is  becom- 
ing more  generally  rect^ized.  Supt.  Draper  of  New  York,  in  a  recent 
uidresB  before  the  MassachosettB  State  Teachers'  Association  refers  to  this 
tendency  as  follows:  "The  doctrine  is  now  generally  declared  and  com- 
monly accepted,  that  semething  more  than  scholarship  is  imperatively 
necessary  to  the  equipment  of  a  good  teacher.  He  must  be  an  expert  in 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature;  he  must  know  about  the  developing  pro- 
"^flses  of  the  human  mind;  he  must  understand  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, and  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  educational  work;  he  must  not 
only  be  familiar  with  the  best  methods  for  transmitting  knowledge  and 
Btimalating  intellectual  activity,  but  he  must  discriminate  among  methods, 
and  be  able  to  employ  the  best  at  the  right  time,  so  as  to  wisely  develop 
and  direct  individuali^,  and  get  the  best  results  attainable  nnder  all  t^e 
•.-iicumstanc«fi  of  each  case." 

To  induce  teachers  to  at  least  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  ideal 
pictared  by  Dr.  Draper  by  reading  some  approved  book  or  books  on 
ptyebology  and  pedagogy,  it  was  decided  to  base  the  questions  for  exami- 
nation in  theory  and  art  upon  the  study  of  the  elemente  of  th^e  branches. 
With  this  end  m  view,  the  following  circular  was  issued  and  distributed 
thriR^h  the  conuly  secretaries: 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUariON. 


STATE  OP  MICHIOAN,  ) 

DEPABTMEHT  OS  POBUC  Ihbtbuctioh,  \ 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Mas  20, 1890.     ) 
To  Applicants  for  Teaehera'  CertiHcatet: 

During  the  past  few  yeare  eiamiiuttione  in  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching  have  been 
quite  deaultory  in  their  oharaot«r.  Thia  has  been  made  necemary  b^  a  seeming  want 
of  preparation  upon  this  subject  on  the  part  of  applioaata  (or  oertiflcatee.  The  time 
seems  to  have  come  for  a  better  order  of  things  in  tnis  respect  Beginjaing,  then,  with 
the  r^ulai  examinatiou  of  August  T,  1690;  the  queetioiiB  in  Theoiv  and  Art  of  Teach- 
ing wiU  be  as  full  and  oomplet^  and  will  require  as  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
as  in  any  other  branch. 

Th«  following  outline  of  examinstions  is  presented  to  teaohets  as  a  guide  in  prepar- 
ing themselves  in  the  topic.  In  order  that  the  change  of  method  may  not  be  a  hard- 
ship to  applicants  the  <jUeetions  for  fall  examinations  will  simply  cover  Fart  I  of  the 
outline.  Spring  exammations,  and  examinations  following,  will  be  upon  the  entire 
eubject. 

JOSEPH  ESTABBOOK, 
Superinttndent  of  PubMc  Xnatrtiction. 

ODTLIHE   OF   EXAMINATIONS  IN  THEOSY  AND  AET  OF  TEACHING. 
PART  L— The  Mektai.  Faoulubs. 
Define  and  earplain : 

1.  Thb  Pbkbkntativb  Poweb, 

Consciousness. 
Sense  perosptjon. 
Intuition. 

2.  Tee  BsPBEacnTATivB  Power, 

The  memory. 
ImagioatioD. 

3.  The  Thouobt  Power, 

Coooeption. 
Judgment 
The  reason. 


t  Induction. 
I  Deduction. 

Aonvrrr  akd  growth  op  hbittai,  powers;  the  order  and  hbtbqd 

Read— White's  Elements  of  PedagOKy,  Pages  30  to  96;  Swett'e  Method  of  TeoohiDg, 
Pages  &4  to  63;  Pu^am's  Elementary  I^chology,  Pages  1  to  106;  or  any  other  element- 
ary work  oa  Psychology. 

PART  IL— The  Prikciii.eb  of  Teacbtno— Ehd  avd  Meaas  of  EtitJOATiOH. 
Explain  and  illitilrate  M«  foQowing : 

L    The  end  sought  in  education. 
2.    The  means  of  attaining  these  ends. 
PRiHaiPLBa  OP  Teachiho. 
Explain  and  Uluatrate: 

1.  Adaptation,  in  matter  and  method,  to  the  capability  of  the 

2.  Natural  order  of  development 

3.  Harmonioas  development  of  all  powers  of  the  intellect 

i.    Knowledge  only  imparted  by  occasioning  activity  in  the  mind 

of  the  pupil. 
6.    First  ooncepts  and  ideas  in  each  branch  must  be  taught 

objectively  in  all  grades. 

6.  The  powers  of  the  mind  developed  and  educated  by  causing 

their  natural  and  harmonious  activity. 

7.  The  mind  should  be  guided  by  clear  and  oorceot  ideals. 
Read— Blements  of  Pedagogy,  White,  Pages  97-130;  or  any  simUar  work  on  the 

subject 
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FABT  TTT — Methqim  op  TsAcmRO. 
Explain  and  dUeuts: 

1.  DEFonrion  op  Terms  Used. 

2.  Oekkrai.  Methods  op  Txaohiho. 

Analjtic  or  Syathetio. 
Inductive  or  Deductive. 

3.  DtSTiHOT  Tbachino  Fbooesseb. 

1.    Instruction. 

Objaotive,  Indirect,  Direct. 
2.    DrilL 
a    Testing. 
The  Use  of  Books 

Its  purpose  and  value. 
Oral  Teaching  and  Book  Study. 

The  relation  of  the  two  methods  and  hov  they  are  to  be  used  la 
co^unotion  in  various  grades. 
The  Classes  ot  l^acbins  Exercisea. 
The  lesson— Ita  Aim  and  Methods. 
The  Reoitstion. 

Its  Objeots  and  Aims. 

Method,  o.  T,^i«.  j  |£»  Sp" "StK'^- 
Methods  of  Calling  on  Pupils. 
Written  Ezaminationa. 
The  Teacher's  Preparation. 
Read— 'White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  Pages  133-215;  Page's  Theory  and  Practice, 
Pagea  75-139-,  or  any  work  on  Pedagogy  covering  this  ground. 

FABT  TV. — School  Havaoeuest  akd  DiaoiPLiMB. 
8tat^  define  or  explain: 

School  Ooternkeitt. 

The  requisites  in  the  teacher. 
Means  of  aeDuring  order. 
Puntritments — Proper;  improper. 
MsetBnt  and  limitation  of  a  teaeher'a  authority: 
Moral- TaAjraiNO  m  the  3choolb. 
The  WUL 
The  training  of  the  will. 


The  religious  motive. 
Religion  in  the  schools. 
ScHOOii  HAHAOEUEirr. 

Plan  of  daily  work. 
Ragutration  and  Records. 
Arrangement  and  care  of  school  hoosea. 
Itelation  of  teacher  to  pareniB  of  pupil. 
Kk&d — Vaeei'e  Theory  and  Practice,  Pages  118-269;  Swett'a  Method  of  Teaching, 
p»gM  78-119;  or  any  work  on  Pedagogy  covering  the  same  ground. 

PART  v.— Mbthods  of  TtAOHino  Special  Brahohes. 

State  and  explain  prineipU«  and  methods  of  teaching  the  followinff: 

RKADDfO. 

ARTTHIfETIO. 

LAHODAflE. 

Enouaa  Qbahmab. 

Oeoorapby. 

U.  8,  HiffroiET  A»D  Civil  Qovernment. 
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xn  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

HI8T0BT   or  THE   OBADED   SCHOOLS  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Under  tbe  general  term  primary  scIiooIb  are  embraced  all  the  difitrict 
Bchoola  of  the  State  both  common  and  graded.  At  the  time  of  the  orgsu- 
izatioQ  of  our  echool  syetem  nnder  the  direction  of  onr  first  State  Superin- 
tendeBt,  Kev.  John  D.  Pierce,  who  was  also  the  first  State  Superintendent 
in  the  United  States,  the  general  classes  of  schools  existing  in  this  country 
were  comnLon  schools,  academies  and  colleges.  In  onr  original  plan  oar 
common  schools  were  designed  to  be  simply  common  schools  in  which 
instruction  for  all  people  should  be  provided  in  those  elementary  branches 
known  as  common  school  studies.  The  secondary  or  academic  grai  es  were 
thought  to  be  adequately  provided  for  in  chartered  and  private  academies 
and  seminaries;  and  in  Dranchee  of  the  University  in  which  there  were  in 
all  eight,  located  as  follows:  at  Detroit,  Kalamazoo,  Monroe,  Niles, 
Fontiac,  Bomeo,  Tecumseh  and  White  Pigeon.  It  was  believed  that  the 
University  would  fumi^  ample  opportunitieB  and  facilities  for  all  who 
might  desire  to  pursue  a  collegiate  course  and  attain  the  d^rees  conferred 
upon  the  completion  of  such  a  course. 

At  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  onr  educational  development  it  came 
to  be  felt  that  the  provisions  for  seoondaiy  education  and  preparation  for 
collie  in  branches  of  the  University,  academies,  and  in  private  or  select 
schools,  as  they  were  generally  called,  was  entirely  inadequate,  and  in  many 
cases  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes.  From  this  felt 
necessity  arose  the  so-called  union  schools,  which  have  combined  the  work 
of  the  select  schools,  the  academy  and  the  branches  with  the  common, 
school.  The  high  school  department  of  the  union  Bchoal  famishes  the 
best  facilities  for  secondary  education  and  for  preparation  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  collies  and  has  thus  far  done  away  with  the  branches 
which  were  at  best  but  poor  apologies  for  the  work  for  which  they  were 
desWied,  the  unendowed  academies,  too  expensive  for  the  masses  and 
poorly  equipped  for  their  work,  and  the  select  schools,  which  were  too 
often  in  chai^  of  those  who  had  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate  or  could  not 
succeed  in  other  schools.  The  superiority  of  this  plan  over  the  independ- 
ent schools  named  was  quickly  perceived  and  the  union  schools  came 
rapidly  into  favor. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  the  terms  "union"  and  "graded" 
school  have  come  to  mean  essentially  the  same  thing.  The  union  school 
is  always  a  graded  school  though  the  grading  in  earl^  days  was  often  very 
imperfect  and  inefScient.  The  name  "union  *  school  is  simply  the  appella- 
tion for  any  public  school  that  has  been  separated  into  two  or  more  depart- 
ments taught  by  different  teachers  either  in  separate  buildings  or  different 
rooms  in  tne  same  building.  The  term  "union"  expresses  more  distinctly 
the  act  of  uniting  two  or  more  separate  districte  into  one  while  the  term 
"graded"  has  more  special  reference  to  the  changes  wrought  in  the  internal 
condition  and  working  of  the  school,  when  the  oi^snization  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  work  begun. 

A  graded  school  is  one  in  which  pupils  are  grouped  in  classes  according- 
to  their  attainments  and  in  which  all  pupils  of  the  same  class  are  tauglit 
together  and  thus  pursue  the  succesBive  parts  of  a  systematic  course  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  course  embraces  a  period  of  ten  years,  each  year's  pre- 
scribed course  is  called  a  grade.  This  is  the  common  plan  of  division.  In 
some  schools  the  whole  curriculum  of  study  is  divided  into  three  periods 
of  four  years  each,  known  respectively  as  primary,  grammar  and  high 
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Bcliool  grades.  The  efleential  principle  is  to  divide  the  whole  course  into 
a  series  cf  ascending  steps,  each  leading  to  the  next  in  regular  succMsion, 
M  that  each  pupil  most  complete  the  coarse  prescribed  for  the  lower  grade 
betore  be  can  be  admitted  with  profit  to  the  eucceeding  one. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  present  it  was  the  custom  to  hear  each 
pnpil  recite  his  lesson  individnally  whenever  it  was  prepared,  with 
the  exception  of  snch  branches  as  reading,  spelling  and  writing.  The 
teacher  mnst  set  all  the  copies,  make  and  mend  all  the  pens  from  the 
gooee  qnill,  hear  each  pupil  by  himself  from  the  abecedarian  to  the  largest 
boy  who  spent  most  of  his  time  "  doing  sums."  At  length  it  began  to  be 
disoovered  that  mnch  time  might  be  saved,  and  better  work  accomplished 
by  Bctii^  upon  masses  at  the  same  time.  Glasses  began  to  be  formed, 
uoae  porsning  the  same  branches  were  groaped  together,  and  a  definite 
perioa  assign^  to  each  groap  tor  recitation. 

The  advantages  of  the  graded  over  the  former  system,  if  indeed  it  oonld 
be  called  a  sjrstem,  began  fifty  years  ^o  to  receive  attention  of  educators 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  great  waste  of  time  and  poor 
retains  for  money  expended  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
men,  who  were  applying  the  principles  of  economy  to  industrial  pursuits. 
In  )he  same  Tillage,  for  instance,  were  two  schools,  each  having  a  single 
teacher  and  twenty  classes  reciting  daily  and  ranging  in  studies  from  pri- 
naiy  reading  to  advanced  arithmetic  and  English  grammar.  Let  these 
two  schools  be  united.  The  two  classes  in  ariuunetic,  geography,  gram- 
mar, reading,  siielling  and  writing  would  be  merged  each  into  one,  so  that 
tiiere  woold  still  be  only  twenty  classes,  though  enlarged  in  num- 
bera  And  each  teacher,  instead  of  dividing  his  tune  amcmg  the  whole 
Bomber,  giving  to  each  an- average  of  fifteen  minutes,  would  have  only  one- 
half  as  many  classes  and  could  give  twice  the  amount  of  time  to  each.  A 
largernomber  of  pupils  in  the  same  school  woold  admit  of  a  still  further 
sabdiTiBion  of  giadee  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  time  devoted  by  the 
teacher  to  each  class  and  pupil 

The  movement  toward  the  union  school  plan  was  almost  simultaneous 
in  a  nomber  of  states.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  organized  at  Geneva, 
New  York,  about  1840  and  was  frequently  referred  to  as  a  model.  Another 
is  Lyons  was  equally  sacoessfol.  The  two  districte  of  that  village  of  about 
tmtholisuid  inhabitants  were  consolidated  in  the  autumn  of  1648.  A 
trad  bmlding  of  seven  school  rooms  with  recitatioii  rooms,  library  etc., 
was  erected  at  the  cost  of  S7,000.  The  average  attendance  was  about  five 
bandied  Pupils  were  arranged  according  to  odvaQcement  into  four 
differmt  grades,  each  grade  into  two  departments,  male  and  female  and 
eadi  department  was  under  the  direction  of  a  separate  teacher.  A  princi- 
pal had  sopervision  of  all  the  departments.  That  school  combined  all  the 
adnntsgee  of  the  well  conducted  common  school,  the  academy  for  young 
BMm,  stta  the  seminary  for  young  ladies.  Children  could  commence  with  the 
a^itukbet,  and  pass  by  r^folar  steps  from  one  grade  to  another,  until  on 
leaving  the  school  they  were  prepared  to  eater  any  college  in  the  land. 
The  nune  of  these  schools  went  abroad  and  attracted  public  attention. 
About  the  same  time  a  similar  movement  was  commenced  in  our  own 
Stata  Li  February,  18^,  the  following  act  was  passed  and  approved 
relative  to  free  schools  in  the  city  of  Detroit;  "That  the  city  of  Detroit  be 
considered  as  one  school  district,  and  hereafter  all  schools  organized 
tiwran  in  porsoance  of  this  act  shall  under  the  direction  and  regulation 
vt  tiw  board  of  edooation,  be  public  and  free  to  all  children  residing 
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within  the  limits  thereof,  between  the  a^^ea  of  five  and  seveuteen  years 
inclneiva"  By  the  Bsme  act  the  authorities  were  authorized  to  enforce  a 
tax  of  one  dollar'  for  each  child  in  the  tn^  between  the  Rges  of  five  and 
seventeen,  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  The  first  general  State  law  look- 
ing to  the  onion  plan  was  passed  as  a  permissive  act  in  the  seBsion  of 
1^8,  and  reads  as  toUows :  "The  seiid  boaid  of  any  township  in  which  is  a 
city  or  village,  if  the;  deem  that  the  interests  of  the  school  will  be  pro- 
moted thereby,  shall  form  a  single  district  out  of  any  two  or  more  school 
districts  in  any  such  village  or  city  of  this  State,  shall  classify  the  pupils 
of  such  district  according  to  age  and  require  that  such  pupils  shall  be 
tanght  in  distinct  schools  as  classified  by  them  and  such  district  mav  have 
the  same  number  of  school  houses  and  raise  the  same  amount  of  taxes 
which  the  original  districts  forming  the  same  could  raise  if  not  united. 
This  law  has  been  modified  from  time  to  hime  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
schools  which  have  been  established  and  have  grown  to  their  present  pro- 
portions under  the  wise  and  liber^  provisions  of  these  laws. 

The  development  of  the  onion  and  graded  schools  of  onr  State  is  one- 
of  the  marvels  in  our  educational  history.  "In  pursuance  of  the  enabling 
act  of  1843,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1844,"  says  Witter  J.  Baxter,  of  Jones- 
ville,  "the  expediency  of  establishing  and  sustaining  a  union  school  of  a 
character  to  meet  the  entire  wants  of  our  community  in  that  regard  were 
fally  met  It  was  finally  resolved  by  a  large  majority  to  be  both  feasible 
uid  expedient,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  the  necessaiy 
preparationa  A  suitable  house  must  be  erected.  Accordingly  a  brick 
house  32x60  and  two  stories  high  was  completed  and  the  school  went  into 
operation  on  the  first  of  January,  1848,  under  the  management  of  the 
pioneer  principal  of  the  first  union  school  of  Michigan  outside  of  Detroit, 
Prof.  A,  S.  Welch,  who  afterward  became  the  first  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  the  third  school  of  that  rank  on  this  continent  Mr. 
Welch  was  in  chai^  of  the  union  school  of  Jonesville  until  the  summer 
of  1849,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  health.  The  school  year  was 
divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty-two  weeks  each,  and  the  entire  amount 
paid  for  teachers'  wages  for  the  first  year  was  $900.  Bev.  C.  8.  Kingsley 
was  his  snccessor  and  continued  until  the  spring  of  1850." 

Mr.  Baxter  further  says  that  special  attention  was  paid  to  those  who 
were  advanced  and  were  preparing  to  teach.  Classes  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Spanif^,  algebra,  chemistry,  geometry,  etc.,  have  been  advanced  (XHisidera- 
bly  beyond  what  is  usually  required  for  ai^ission  to  an  advanced  class  in 
college,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  lack  of  attention  to  minor  branches. 
The  school  board  affirm  as  the  result  of  this  experiment  that  "the  experi- 
ence of  this  school  has  shown  that  as  a  matter  of  economy  alone  it  is- 
poor  policy  to  employ  cheap  teachers;  that  when  the  district  has  paid  the 
highest  wages  and  secured  experienced  and  highly  educated  teachers  the 
cost  of  tuition  per  scholar  has  been  lowest." 

The  union  school  in  Ypsilanti,  known  in  the  earlier  period  as  the  "Uttion 
Seminary"  was  organized  in  1848,  but  did  not  go  into  operation  under  the 
new  organization  until  1849.  The  building  first  occupied  had  for  a  nom- 
ber  of  years  been  used  as  a  seminary  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  It  was  purchased  bv  the  school  district  and  the  school  was 
organized  and  commenced  its  worL  Ghanncey  Joslin  in  his  report  of 
ISoSsays:  "It  was  a  bold  and  in  some  respects  an  unprecedented  experi- 
ment, undertaken  by  one  district  alone  and  involving  an  amount  of  pecun- 
iary responsibility  which  nothing  but  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  could 
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bav«  indoeed  its  projectorB  to  assntiie.  Two  years  later  a  second  district 
-WW  united  with  the  firsts  and  for  a  time  it  was  sustained  by  the  muted 
eff<HtH  of  the  two.  Sc«ne  four  years  later  the  remaining  two  districts  were 
oon§cdidated,  and  fdnce  that  time  the  school  has  been  an  important  factor 
Id  the  edncational  history  of  the  State.  Nearly  fifteen  years  of  my  own  life 
were  idfflitified  with  that  institntion." 

About  the  same  time,  1849  to  1660,  Grand  Bapids,  Adrian,  Ann  Arbor, 
Fort  Hnnm,  Flint,  and  Kalacaazoo  oiganized  and  soon  took  high  rank 
amoiff  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  first  term  of  Battle  Creek  union 
Bchotd  closed  December  24, 1851.  The  friends  of  education  in  that  place 
nude  a  strennons  offort  as  early  as  1844  to  oi^anize  a  union  school  but 
tbey  were  bitterly  opposed  and  their  efforts  to  raise  safScient  funds  to 
eiecate  their  plans  were  delayed,  but  by  months  of  earnest  effort  and 
tboTongb  pubkc  discussion  the  victory  cama 

Between  1860  and  I860  the  Saeinaws  and  Bay  City,  together  with  many 
dt  ttie  more  important  villages  of  our  State  were  thoroughly  organized  and 
have  for  yean  been  doing  grand  work  for  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

We  asBOciate  with  this  early  effort  to  build  the  modem  system  of  popular 
edocaticHi,  which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  our  State,  the  names  of  Father 
Pierce,  Ira  Mayhew,  John  M.  Gregory,  Welch,  Hawley,  Nichols,  Barstow, 
Van  Boren,  Hinsdale,  Hnbbard,  Corbin,  Bri^e,  Abbott,  Bipley,  Travis, 
lawton,  Danforth  and  others,  many  of  whom  sleep  but  some  remain. 

Notice  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  plan.  We  can  see  that  the  work 
of  instmction  and  training  conforms  to  the  great  law  which  prevails  in  all 
veil  regulated  industries,  that  of  the  division  of  labor,  which  so  emi- 
aentiy  oistingniBhes  the  present  from  all  previous  periods  of  the  world's 
history,  and  nas  become  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  modem 
cdviliMtion.  By  this  system  a  tuber's  time,  talent  and  energies  are 
devoted  to  a  prescribed  range  of  duties  which  become  easy  by  repetition, 
and  h^ice  wul  be  likely  to  be  performed  in  a  more  thorough  and  efficient 


In  diis  sabdivision  of  work  advantage  is  taken  also  of  a  teacher's  fitness 
for  special  branches  of  study,  as  well  as  their  ability  to  teach  and  manage 
the  yoouKer  pupils  as  well  as  those  of  a  more  adult  age.  Some  who  have 
succeeded  bnt  indifferently  in  one  grade  have  proved  themselves  eminently 
racceasfnl  in  another.  Pupils  under  such  a  system  derive  peculiar 
advantages  from  greater  thoroughness  of  instmction  and  completeness  -ot 
the  eoniee,  since  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency  in  one  grade  becomes 
necefliuy  to  promotion  to  a  higher.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
imbrH^ed  chasm  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

Under  this  system  all  the  school  exercisee  and  arrangements  may  be 
better  adapted  to  the  ages  and  capacities  of  the  different  daasea  of  pupils. 
The  primary  department  with  its  shorter  recitations,  more  frequent  changes 
of  dassea,  longer  recesses,  its  concert  exercises  and  songs  ma^  be  made  far 
more  [deadng  and  healthful  as  well  as  profitable  and  attractive,  while  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pnpils,  relieved  frtHn  the  restlessness  and  noise 
of  the  little  ones  are  left  in  quiet  (or  longer  recitations  and  severer  studies. 

Fnrlher,  under  the  graded  system  the  advant^es  of  higher  edncation  are 
bioog^  within  the  reach  of  all  the  children  of  the  district,  without  r^;ard 
to  parentage  or  wealth.  The  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  mingle  in  the 
samedasBes,  contend  for  the  same^rank  and  are  molded  and  inspired  by  the 
BRme  influences  and  opportunities,  and  so  the  children  are  assimilated  and 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  institutions. 
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These  graded  achool  districts,  being  larger  and  more  populous,  susceptible 
of  more  economic  grading  and  more  thorongb  division  of  labor  are  able  to 
famish  longer  terms  of  school,  better  and  more  commodions  houses,  more 
complete  applianceB  for  illustrstion  and  experiment  without  adding 
BBrionsly  to  the  burdens  of  the  people.  While  the  district  schools  of  the 
State  are  kept  from  three  to  eight  months  in  the  year,  the  graded  scho<^ 
are  in  session  from  nine  to  ten.  This  greater  permanency  and  higher  rank 
of  our  graded  schools  have  invited  into  the  field  a  better  qualified  class  of 
teachers.  The  school  that  requires  from  four  to  ten  or  more  teachers  can 
employ  as  principal  or  superintendent  a  man  or  woman  of  liberal  learning 
and  culture  whoee  inflnence  will  be  felt  by  the  youngest  pupil  in  the  low- 
eat  department  of  the  entire  school.  The  association  of  several  teachers  in 
the  same  school  will  mutually  aid  and  stimulate  one  another  while  the 
solitary  teacher  of  the  district  school  with  few  or  no  opportunities  for  con- 
Bultatiou  with  those  in  the  same  work  must  lack  one  of  the  strongest  inoent- 
ivee  to  earaestneBS  and  improvement  in  his  calling. 

At  the  same  time  the  graded  schools  are  far  more  easily  and  better 
governed  than  the  common  district  school.  The  division  of  the  school  into 
departments  composed  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  attainments  makes  it 
possible  for  the  government  of  each  department  to  be  adapted  to  the  age 
and  ueceasitiee  of  the  pupils  and  the  higher  character  and  broader  caltiue 
of  the  teachers  employed,  the  presence  and  cooperation  of  several  teachers 
working  toward  the  same  end  render  the  result  certain. 

The  union  school  has  vindicated  its  claim  to  public  confidence  and  sap- 
port  by  the  moat  practical  of  all  tests — that  of  its  frait.  Henceforth 
we  must  look  to  tnese  schools  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  masses 
for  higher  iotermeditate  education.  I  count  the  most  beautifal  feature, 
nay,  the  cousnmmate  glory  of  our  school  system  that  from  the  very  midst 
of  our  primary  schools  there  should  grow  up  these  free  academies  that  with 
open  doors  invite  the  masses  of  our  youth  to  enter  and  drink  of  their  pare 
waters,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  race,  and  I  deem  it  the  highest 
honor  of  my  life  that  for  fifty  years  I  have  given  my  beet  ene^es  to  this 
work. 

SmUCATIONAL  FUNDa 

THE   PBIKABT  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  school  lands,  and  from  escheats  to 
the  State  oonstitote  the  primary  school  fund  proper,  and  bear  seven  per 
cent  interest  The  moneys  derived  from  the  ^e  of  swamp  lands  donated 
by  con^reea,  constitnte  the  primary  school  five  per  cent  fund. 

The  mtereet  derived  from  each  of  these  funds,  leather  with  the  surplus 
of  specific  taxes  remaining  in  the  State  treasury  after  paying  the  interest 
on  the  several  educational  funds  and  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  State 
debt,  forms  the  primary  school  interest  fund,  the  entire  amount  of  which, 
that  may  be  on  hand  at  the  time,  is  apportioned  to  the  school  districts  of 
the  State  semi-annually,  between  the  first  and  tenth  days  of  May  and 
November  in  each  year. 

The  condition  of  these  funds  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  1890,  is 
shown  by  the  following  statement:  , 
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The  Primary  School  Fundt. 
Primu;  School  7  per  oeut  fund: 

iDUwhudscd  the  State  Jane  30, 1890 93,666388  93 

Due  from  pnrohaaBni  ol  landoJune  30,1890 187,837  73 

Total  7  per  oent  lundJune  30,  1890 •3,754,226  66 

Primuy  School  5  per  oent  fond: 

In  the  h«nd»  of  the  State  June  30, 1890 1795,931  61 

Due  fn»Q  puTohaaera  of  lands  Jtine  30^  1890 1^17  85 

Total  5  per  oent  fund  June  30, 1890 909,209  46 

Total  aohool  hmda  June  30. 1891 84,563.436  12 

Primary  School  Interest  Fund. 

iBternt  pud  br  the  State  on  7  percent  fund $247,490  00 

IntMMt  paid  I^  holders  of  luidaon7per  cent  fund 15|310  15 

Total  intereBt  on  7  per  cent  fund .' 1262.800  15 

Intenot  paid  br  the  State  on  5  per  oent  fund 39,688  12 

Ibtal  inoome  from  both  tunda 1302,488  27 

Snrpltiaof  Bpeoifio  tsiea  tranaferred 489^98  20 

Beototland __ 1  00 

Paid  by  treepaaaera  on  Bohool  land 1,180  00 

Saleof  hay 3  00 

Total  primary  Bohool  interest  fund 1793,065  47 

The  Univerattp  Fund. 

The  income  derived  from  the  UniverBity  fand  from  July  1, 1889,  to  June 
30, 1890,  and  the  amoant  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  toad  on  the  latter 
drie,  was  as  follows: 

Inthehandaofthe  State  June  30,1890 1515,087  a-i 

Dm  from  purahaaera  of  lands  June  30, 1890 30,968  62 

Itotalfund -.     »46.046  47 

Intwest  paid  b7  the  State I «35,9e4  64 

IntMBrtpaidbyholderaof  landa 2^05  08 

Total  income 138,289  72 

The  Agricultural  College  Fund. 

This  fond,  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by  the  State  and  by  the 
general  government  for  the  sapport  of  the  College,  asawB  7  per  cent  inter- 
ttt    The  state  of  the  fnnd  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  as  follows: 

Inthahandaof  the  State  June  30, 1890 1373,610  84 

DoefrompnrohaeerBof  landa  June  30, 1890 106,029  41 

Total  fund »478,640  25 

Intweatpaid  by  the  State - »2^653  31 

Intenet  paid  by  holders  of  landa 6,877  52 

Md  by  txeapaaaerB  on  lands -  20  00 


Total  iixiome.. 
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Tk«  Normal  School  Fund. 

This  fnud.  bearing  6  per  cent  InterflBt,  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  salt 
spring  lands,  granted  by  the  8tat«  for  me  support  of  a  normal  echool. 
Tbe  condition  of  this  fund  and  its  income  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  as  follows: 

In  the  haadB  of  the  State  June  30, 1890 »3,960  12 

Due  from  purohaaera  of  land,  June  30, 1890 ^566  42 

Total  fundB •69,566  5i 

Intereat  paid  Iq*  the  State 13,821  81 

Interest  paid  b;  holdeiB  of  lands 408  9& 

Total  income tl,230  74 

Very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  E8TABBOOK, 
Superintend^  of  Public  Inatruction. 
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REPORTS  FROM  SECRETARIES  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS 
OF  EXAMINERS. 


ALLEGAN  COUNTY. 

The  {ollowing  etateinent  is  a  brief  ontline  of  the  work  of  Uie  Board  of 
School  Examiners  of  Allegan  County,  Michigan,  including  also  that  of  the 
Setrretery,  for  the  school  year  ending  September  1, 1890. 

In  giving  B  resnm^  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Board,  I  will  take 
it  op  in  the  order  in  which  it  has  been  performed  First  in  order,  is  the 
€XBiniiifttion  and  certification  of  teacherB. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  duty  the  Board  has  to  perform.  The  Board 
foUy  reecwnizes  the  fact  that  unless  a  successful  and  efficient  teacher  is 
placed  in  tbe  school  room,  all  other  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  a  good 
scfacol  fall  short  of  their  object  Another  fact  is  also  to  be  kept  in  view, 
and  that  is  that  a  person  ma^  acquire  and  possess  a  high  order  of  literary 
atteinments,  and  wholly  fail  in  tne  necessary  tact,  enthueiaBm,  skill  and 
mrt  of  sncc^iafully  imparting  it  to  children. 

Whether  an  applicant  that  has  never  had  any  experience  in  this  branch 
of  the  public  service,  poeeesaes  the  art  of  teaching  or  can  ever  acquire  it, 
is  m  problem  that  can  only  be  solved  by  an  actual  test  in  the  school  room. 

I  believe  that  the  pr^nt  system  of  examination  sufficiently  teste  the 
i|ii&l]ficstions  of  applicants  so  far  as  academic  acquirements  go,  for  we 
hare  not  had  a  single  complaint  from  any  source  that  those  who  have 
rereived  certificates  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  branches  required 
to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

In  some  instances  the  schools  have  not  been  as  efficient  as  they  ought, 
and  in  all  cases  of  this  kind  the  trouble  arises  from  a  notion  of  false 
eronomy  on  the  part  of  the  district  board  in  securing  the  services  of  a 
norioe,  because  it  is  cheaper,  when  a  dollar  or  two  more  a  month  wonld 
provide  for  the  services  of  a  skilled  and  experienced  teacher.  School  offi- 
cers should  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  good  economy  to  provide  the 
very  best  of  teachers  for  tiie  schools,  and  that  to  place  a  cheap,  ineScieut 
peraop  in  the  school  room  is  a  wanton  waste  of  the  school  funds,  and  a 
^reat  injustice  not  only  to  the  children  of  the  district,  but  also  to  the  tax- 
payers. In  the  basinesB  of  educating  children,  it  is  not  the  quantity  but 
tfae  quality  of  tbe  work  performed  that  mokes  the  return  for  the  money 
ided. 
iree  hundred  and  six^-eight  persons  applied  to  the  board  during  the 
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year  for  certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  passed  the  examinations  and  received  their  papers.  Xearly 
twelve  per  cent  of  those  who  applied  failed  to  attain  the  required  stand- 
ard, and  were  rejected.  The  teaching  force  now  holding  valid  certificates 
is  a  follows: 

Holding  Normal  School  Diplomas 8 

State  certificates 7 

First  grade  certificates 17 

Second    "  "         42 

Third       "  " 260 

Special     "  " 13 

Total 337 

The  whole  number  of  school  districts  in  Allegan  county,  according  to 
the  last  Bohool  Inspectors'  reports  is  184,  including  both  rural  and  graded 
schools,  and  it  rec^uiree  224  teachers  to  supply  them  in  a  single  term. 

The  labor  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  schools  has  been  quite  similar 
to  that  of  previous  years. 

The  Kev.  J.  F.  Taylor  made  fif^-five  visits  last  winter  to  the  schools  in 
the  western  part  of  the  counly.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  made  204 
visite  of  inspection  to  the  schools  during  the  school  year.  During  these 
visits  to  the  schools,  both  Mr.  Taylor  and  myself  have  collected  and  noted 
such  items  pertaining  to  the  schools,  in  the  appropriate  blanks  furnished 
by  the  department  ot  education.  We  have  also  aavised  the  teachers  as  to 
methods  of  school  work  as  circumstances  seemed  to  demand.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  I  am  pleased  to  stete  that  we  have  received  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  teachers,  and  I  trust  the  school  work  has  been 
rendered  more  efficient 

The  following  educational  meeting  have  been  held  during  the  year.  A 
Stete  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Allegan  last  fall,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  teachers  were  enrolled  during  the  session.  It  was  ably 
conducted  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  and  I  am  confident  that  all  who 
attended  received  valuable  aid  and  inspiration  for  better  work.  A  Stete 
Teachers*  Institute  was  also  held  at  Martin  this  spring;  eighty  teachers 
were  enrolled,  and  I  am  informed  by  those  who  wete  in  attendance,  that 
the  instruction  was  very  practical  and  beneficial  to  the  members.  I  con- 
ducted a  teachers'  conference  at  Plainwell,  and  also  one  for  two  days  at 
Douglas.  Two  teachers'  meetings  have  also  been  held  at  Hamilton  and 
three  at  Hopkins  Station.  The  Allegan  County  Education  Club  has  held 
two  meetings — one  at  Wayland  and  one  at  AU^^n.  A  society  known  as 
the  Lake  Shore  Education  Club  has  been  organized  for  the  western  part 
of  the  county  which  has  held  two  very  snccesEJul  meetings — one  in  school 
district  Ko.  6,  Ganges,  and  one  at  Saugatuck. 

A  Stete  Teachers'  Institute  under  the  conduct  of  Prof.  I.  N.  Demmon 
convened  at  Otsego,  August  twenty-fifth  and  is  to  continue  two  weeks. 
The  prospect  is  that  it  will  be  very  largely  attended. 

The  State  Institute  work  in  this  county  has  accomplished  most  excellent 
results  for  us  during  the  year,  and  I  am  confident  is  growing  in  favor 
with  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  our  schools. 

In  all  of  our  county  educational  meetings,  the  exercises  have  been 
arranged  according  to  a  regular  program,  with  topics  assigned  to  experi- 
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«noed  teachers,  who  have  treated  tbem  in  the  form  of  essays,  followed  by 
geDeral  discaseiona  on  the  part  of  members. 

I  sra  confident  that  these  meetings  have  resulted  in  great  good  in 
avakeaing  new  interest  in  educational  questions,  in  giving  teachers  higher 
and  broader  views  of  their  employment,  and  in  awakening  an  interest 
among  patrons,  of  the  value  of  education,  to  their  children, 

I  »Wi  to  call  attention  to  the  oae  of  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
the  rural  schools,  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Inetmction.  One 
bimdred  and  twenty-two  teachers  of  rural  schools  certify  in  their  reporte 
tlwt  they  used  the  course  of  study  during  the  winter  term.  I  found  the 
Bchools  where  this  course  was  in  use  making  very  much  better  progress, 
and  the  work  was  much  more  systematically  done  than  where  it  was  not 
Ti§ei  The  ose  of  this  course  of  study  is  a  verv  great  step  in  advance  for 
the  rural  schools,  for  it  brings  order  out  of  chaos  and  prescribes  limita- 
tions (or  the  work,  that  are  so  essential  in  an  educational  system.  A  new 
manoal  of  this  course  of  study  has  been  compiled,  and  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  be  used  during  the  ensuing  school  year  in  every  rural  school 
in  lUegan  County. 

The  code  of  rales  compiled  for  use  in  the  rural  schools  has  been  adopted 
br  <Me  hondred  districts,  and  has  aided  very  much  in  securing  order  in  the 
schools.  It  ia  very  desirable  that  the  remaining  districte  should  adopt  this 
code,  and  I  expect  to  effect  this  adoption  in  the  districts  where  the  code 
is  not  now  used. 

There  is  a  growing  practice  among  school  officers  to  contract  with  teach- 
ers for  the  school  year.  This  is  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools, 
tbat  the  practice  oi^ht  to  be  encouraged  by  all  friends  of  the  public 
school  sy^m.  A  change  of  teachers  every  term,  means  a  waste  of  school 
fonds,  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  pupils,  and  a  dissipation  of  the 
iBterest  of  the  children  in  scnool  work. 

As  previonsly  observed,  it  takes  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  teachers 
to  supply  the  schools  of  Allegan  County  each  term.  As  is  well  known,  a 
iarge  per  cent  of  the  more  experienced  teachers,  from  various  reasons, 
leave  Uie  service  every  year.  Their  places  must  be  filled  with  those  who 
tare  crude  ideas  of  teaching— novices  without  experience  in  the  work,  who 
Mnt  scquire  their  art  at  the  expense  of  the  opportunities  of  the  school 
children,  and  the  extravagant  waste  of  the  school  funda  How  best  to 
meet  this  difficulty  is  a  very  serious  question  to  the  future  welfare  of  onr 
public  schools. 

I  suggest  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  normal  school  is  needed  in 
our  county  for  the  pnroer  training  of  those  who  propose  to  follow  teaching 
aa  au  employment.  Such  a  school  should  have  a  prescribed  course  of 
smdy.  Its  curriculum  should  include  the  higher  English  branches,  and 
ib«  popils  should  be  trained  in  the  latest  and  best  methods  employed  in 
the  art  of  teaching. 

The  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  coun^  should  be 
required  to  take  a  course  of  training  in  the  county  normal,  and  encouraged 
V)  complete  its  full  course  as  soon  as  time  and  opportunity  will  allow. 
In  this  way  a  supply  of  trained  teachers  could  be  furnished  to  the  rural 
scboolB,  aiu  they  would  not  have  to  sufEer  as  now  from  the  blunders  of  the 
■nexpenenoed.  The  Umite  of  this  report  will  not  allow  suggestions  as  to 
wiys  and  means  to  provide  such  a  school.  I  only  seek  to  point  out  its 
Mcearity,  and  show  the  need  of  better  means  of  traming  for  those  who  are 
B  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service. 
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I  believe  it  would  greatly  improve  the  public  school  service,  especially 
in  the  rural  schools,  if  Bome  limitation  to  the  granting  of  third  grade 
eertificatos  could  be  provided. 

If  the  law  could  be  amended  eo  as  to  bar  out  all  third  grade  applicants 
who  have  received  two  full  third  grade  certificates  on  former  examioatious, 
it  would,  in  my  judgment  very  materially  improve  the  public  schools,  for  it 
would  require  such  applicants  to  advance  to  a  second  grade  or  quit  the 
employment 

Such  a  course,  I  believe  would  deter  many  applicants  who  possess  very 
meager  acquirement,  and  who  only  expect  to  engage  in  the  emplojrment  of 
teaching  as  a  temporary  make-shift,  from  offering  tneir  services  as  teachers 
in  our  public  schools. 

It  would  also  tend  to  encourage  those  who  mean  to  follow  teaching  as  a 
permanent  occupation,  to  advuice  to  the  higher  grades,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  berawith  submit  for  your  consideration  tables  compiled  from  the 
teachers  winter  term  reports  of  both  graded  and  rural  schools. 

I  have  compiled  the  teachers'  winter  term  reporte  as  the  schools  are 
more  fully  attended  during  that  season  than  at  a&y  other  portion  of  the 
school  year,  and  hence  are  the  beet  evidence  of  the  highest  resulto  attained 
during  the  school  year. 


AlUgav,  County  Graded  Schoolt—Winter  Term. 
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Id  closiiig  I  woald  remark  that  we  should  spare  no  effort  to  aronee  an 
inteieet  among  the  people  in  the  welfare  of  our  public  echoola  It  is 
greatly  to  the  advauta^  of  every  commnnity  to  keep  its  schoola  on  the 
highest  plane  of  efficiency  poseibla  Schools  cost  less  than  jails  and 
cruninal  courts,  and  education  and  intelligence  constitute  the  basis  of  good 
govermnent  and  just  laws. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  Bervices  of  my  associatee  on  the  board  who 
have  so  cheerfully  adneed  with  me  in  regard  to  the  perfonaaace  of  my 
difficult  duties.    To  them  I  owe  a  debt  ot  gratitude,  and  I  have  tried  to 
appreciate  their  counsels  by  a  conscientious  dischai^  of  duty. 
Very  respectfully  submittted, 

P.  A.  LATTA,  Secretary. 

Allegan,  Aug.  25,  1890. 


ANTRIM  C»UNTy. 

Enclosed  with  this  you  will  find  the  statistical  report  as  called  for  in 
yon  circular  of  June  28th. 

Soon  after  entering  upon  the  work  of  Secretary  one  year  ago,  realizii^ 
the  lack  of  aniformity  in  the  amount  tanght  to  various  grades  I  prepared 
the  following  brief  outline  of  work  for  the  country  schools,  and  sent  it  to 
'each  teacher  in  the  county. 
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£0:  Bapids,  November,  1889. 

Fellow  Tkacbbrs — I  enclose  herewith  aa  outline  o[  work  for  your  schools  which  I 
trust  m^  be  of  some  use  in  bringiiig  about  the  state  of  things  which  it  has  in  view'. 

Your  cooperation  is  earnestly  desired  in  this  effort  looking  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  schools. 

The  clsssifioation  of  your  pupils  under  the  different  divisions  must  of  course  rest  with 
you. 

This  outline  provides  for  four  gears'  work  only.    An  outline  for  four  additional  years 


Arouse  an  ambition  in  your  classes  to  complete  the  work  of  the  respective-  divisona. 
Give  them  examinations  once  a  term  or  oftcuer  and  when  a  class  is  prepared  to  complete 
a  division,  examine  them  and  I  will  furnish  you  with  certiflcatss  of  promotion  tor  tnose 
who  pass  an  average  of  75  per  cent. 

Please  fasten  the  outline  to  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  your  register  for  preservation. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  bear  what  progress  you  are  making  and  will  cheerfully  answer 
questions  perbaining  to  your  work  and  assist  you  all  that  lies  in  my  power. 

Please  write  me  if  you  wish  the  additional  outline. 

Sincerely, 

W.  M.  AsDBus,  Secretary. 

BRIEF  OUTLINE   OF  W(UtE   FOB   ANTRIM  CO.,   SCHOOLS. 

With  a  view  to  securing  greater  uniformity  of  work  in  the  aohoola  of  the  county,  the 
following  outline  of  work  is  recommended,  to  be  followed  by  each  school  in  the  county. 

Bach  division  before  dropping  the  reader  should  complete  the  work  given  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 


OWrite  and  read  numbers  to  100.  Roman  1o  L.  Combinations  to  10;  2'a  to  12x2;  8'e 
to  12x3.  Add  columns  of  figures  whose  sum  does  not  exceed  9.  Simple  substraction. 
Write  words  from  reader  on  alate  or  board.  , 


Write  and  read  numbers  to  10,000.  Roman  as  far  as  used  in  reader.  Combinations 
to  20.  Tables  through  the  6's.  Adding  and  carrying.  Substraoting  when  figures  in 
Bub.  are  larger  than  tne  corresponding  figures  in  the  minuend.  Multiplying — multiplier 
any  number  up  to  200.  Write  portions  of  reading  lesson  daily.  Spell  all  wcnrds  in 
leader.    Spell  by  sound  ocoaaionally. 


^d  and  4th  yeare. 

Arabic  to  100,000,000.  Roman.  Tables  completed.  Addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
nlioatbn,  division  with  definitions.  One-half  of  small  geography.  Farts  of  speech, 
kinds  of  sentenoes,  analysis  of  simple  sentences,  rules  for  capitals  and  period.  Penman- 
ship and  spelling.    Teach  the  diacritical  marks.    Use  of  diotionsij. 


BCADER 

5th  and  6th  yean. 


jgraphy — Complete  the  small  book  and  first  halt  of  large  book. 
Spelling— Va6  a  spelling  book  and  liste  of  words  seleoted  from  t«xtrbooks.    Have  a 
few  words  written  daily,  using  the  diacritical  marks  to  indicate  the  pronunciation. 
'   FenvMnehip—Oav  lesson  daily  for  each  pupil 

VIPIH     HEADER     DIVISIOM, 

7tk  and  8th  years. 
Arithmetie—I^agitndo  and  time,  percentage  and  applications,  mensuration,  ini-olua 
tion  and  evolution.    Review  the  entire  subject 
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Oramiur— CMnpIeted. 

Gtatw^a — Completed  in  flnt  holt  of  tha  divieion. 

r.  8.  HiMOTf — Completed  is  last  half  of  the  divieion. 

Pnnmukip  and  Spefjing— As  in  last  diviaioo. 

X.  B.  If  pupils  ar«  reading  in  advanoe  of  other  work,  arrange  your  programme  eo 
that  tboae  eubjecte  ehall  have  a  proportionately  larger  part  of  time  until  the  work  in 
the  BBTw^  biaochee  oorreaponds  with  the  outline. 

Thia  outline  met  with  good  succees.  Many  of  the  schools  were  or^n- 
ized  uid  were  soon  working  smoothly  by  the  outline.  It  provsd  especially 
helpfal  to  yoong  teachers. 

The  oi^anization  and  classification  of  conntry  schools  was  discussed  at 
our  coon^  Bssociation  meetings  and  mnch  interest  aroused. 

The  ontline  of  work  prepaid  the  way  somewhat,  for  the  new  course  of 
study  and  the  classification  register,  which  were  received  early  in  June. 

These  r^^isters  were  sent  out  to  the  schools  in  the  county  at  once  and  up 
ti)  the  present  time,  reports  have  been  received  from  forty-one  districts. 

These  roports  are  called  for  at  the  opening  and  close  of  each  t«rm  of 
Gcbool.  Those  alrea()y  received  evince  a  fair  understanding  of  the  plan 
and  a  willingness  to  carry  it  out  in  detail. 

The  teachers  with  one  accord  express  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with 
ihe  course  of  study  and  the  register  that  accompanies  il 

In  visiting  schools  I  have  been  able  to  reach  sixty  out  of  sixty-seven 
Khools.  Some  closed  unexpectedly,  others  in  remote  parts  have  not  been 
in  session  when  I  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  county,  and  in  one  instance 
the  roads  were  in  an  impassable  condition  so  that  I  was  onable  to  reach 
the  school  before  it  closed. 

The  county  association  work  has  been  placed  nnder  the  supervision  of 
iHe  secretory.  He  is  given  power  to  call  meetings  at  such  times  and  places 
u  will  seem  to  accommodate  teachers  of  the  locality. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  M.  ANDRUS,  Secretary.     , 

BARAGA  COUNTT. 

I  herewith  submit  my  annual  statistical  report  of  the  work  of  this  board 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1890. 

In  addition  I  would  say  that  the  schools  of  Baraga  county  are  in  a 
prosperous  and  Sonrishing  condition.  The  settlement  of  the  country  has 
been  very  rapid  during  tne  last  year,  and  a  corresponding  improvement 
U  noted  in  our  school  system. 

We  have  adopted  the  new  State  manual  and  Welch's  B^iister  system, 
vhich  promise  to  still  better  the  opportunities  afforded. 

During  the  year  we  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  institute, 
vbich  was  attended  by  every  teacher  in  the  county. 

This  was  but  the  third  institute  we  have  had,  and  we  sincerely  wish  that 
they  conid  occur  yearly. 

Totirs  very  resp'y 

■\vm.  l.  mason, 

Secretary. 
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BAY  COUMTy. 

I  herewith  submit,  in  connectioii  with  the  statistical  report  o£  Bay 
county,  a  brief  fitatement  of  the  work  and  plans  of  the  coanty  board,  and 
myself  as  aecretsry  for  the  past  year.  The  board  has  been  harmoniooB  in 
its  action,  earnest  in  its  work  and  zealously  devoted  to  the  advancement, 
clasaification  and  elevation  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 

In  Bay  county,  most  of  the  schools  hire  teachers  for  the  year,  the  terms 
averaging  about  eight  months.  Many  of  the  schools  commence  on  or  about 
the  first  Moudav  of  September,  and  often  delayed  the  hire  of  a  teacher  till 
after  the  annual  school  meeting.  Believing  that  it  would  be  for  the  advajit- 
age  of  the  schools  to  have  the  annual  meetings  held  in  July  rather  than 
September,  the  Board  sent  circulars  to  all  the  school  boards  of  the  county, 
requesting  that  the  matter  be  brought  up  at  the  annual  meeting  and  urg- 
ing the  date  be  changed  as  aloresaid,  setting  forth  the  reasons  therefor  as 
follows: 

Ist  It  is  proper  that  the  board,  which  will  hav^  charge  of  the  school 
and  be  reeponsible  for  its  management  during  the  year,  should  engage 
the  teachers  and  make  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  year's  work. 

2d.  It  would  ^ve  opportunity  to  make  needed  repairs  to  school  housea 
and  grounds  during  the  summer  vacation,  to  make  all  changes  and  improve- 
menta  that  might  be  voted  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  to  have  things  in 
proper  shape  for  the  opening  of  school  in  September. 

3d.  It  would  enable  school  boards  to  make  an  earlier  and  better  selec- 
tion of  teachers.  Those  districts  that  most  wait  till  after  their  annual 
meeting  in  September,  find  that  many  of  the  better  teachers  are  already 
engaged,  and  that  they  must  chooee  from  the  remainder. 

4th.  It  is  required  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  t«scherB  themselvee. 
Under  the  present  system,  many  teachers  must  wait  until  September 
before  they  are  sure  of  their  positions,  and  if,  at  the  last  moment,  they 
should  lose  them,  it  is  then  too  late  to  look  elsewhera 

A  large  majority  of  the  districts  acted  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board,  and  made  the  proposed  change  in  the  date  of  their  annual  meeting. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Secretery,  aided  and  supported  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  has  steadily  endeavoured  to  classify  and 
systematize  the  work  of  the  county  schools,  to  secure  uniformity  of  plans 
and  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and,  as  far  as  possible  to  grade  the 
schools  and  to  introduce  a  uniform  course  of  study.  As  a  means  of  reach- 
ing this  end  the  Secretary  prepared  and  had  printed  a  preface  to  the  course 
of  study  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  setting  forth 
our  plans  and  purposes,  explainii^  the  courses  of  study,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  used.  This  preface,  attached  to  the  course  of  study, 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  and  made  the  basis  for  school 
.  organization  and  work  throughout  the  county.  We  are  gratified  at  the 
good  resalts  that  have  attended  ita  use,  and  the  success  that  has  attended 
our  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  propose  to  put  the  new  course  of  study 
into  the  schools  at  the  opening  of  the  year's  work,  and  feel  that  our  schools 
are  prepared  for  it,  and,  that  we  have  reached  a  point  where  it  can  be 
effectively  used. 

The  frequent  changes  of  teachers  and  the  lack  of  any  system  of  records 
showing  the  organizanon  of  the  school  and  the  work  done  by  each  class 
and  eacn  pupil,  has  presented  a  serious  obstacle  to  this  work.  In  order  to 
remove  this  obstacle  and  to  secure  and  make  permanent  what  is  gained  in 
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school  oi^ianizstion  and  claseification  from  term  to  term  and  from  year  to 
veftr,  and  to  enable  each  teacher  to  leave  at  the  end  of  each  term,  a  com- 
plete recoTd  of  the  work  done  by  each  class,  we  prepared  and  had  printed 
blank  lecords  for  that  pnrpose,  and  fumiehed  them  to  all  the  schocMB.  In 
this  record,  one  page  was  provided  for  each  class,  on  which  was  to  be 
recorded  the  name  and  age  of  each  pupil,  the  time  when  each  entered  the 
class,  the  number  of  pages  passed  over,  the  standing,  and  the  page  from 
which  the  class  was  prepared  to  advanoe  the  next  term.  It  also  required  a 
tt«py  of  the  daily  programme  as  actually  used  in  the  school,  the  num- 
ber of  clasBee  and  the  time  allotted  to  each,  and  the  usual  statis- 
tical report  of  attendance,  and  average  from  month  to  month.  Two  of 
these  little  books  were  furnished  to  each  teacher  at  the  opening  of  her  term 
of  schooL  Both  were  to  be  filled  out  alike,  and  at  the  close  of  her  term, 
one  sent  to  the  Secretary  to  be  filed  in  his  office,  and  the  other  placed  in 
the  school  register  and  tnmed  over  to  the  director  for  the  use  of  the  next 
term's  teacher.  The  objecto  of  these  reports  and  records  is  to  carry  along 
without  interruption  the  work  of  each  school  from  term  to  term  and  from 
year  to  year,  and  to  enable  each  new  teacher  to  arrange  her  classes  and 
organize  her  school  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  This  she  cannot  do 
withont  a  knowledge  of  what  was  done  the  previous  term,  and  the  records 
above  mentioned  furnish  this  knowledge  to  the  teacher  and  Secretery  as 
weE 

Another  feature  of  these  reports  is  the  system  of  credite  for  punctoalify 
and  r^nliuity  of  attendance.  The  number  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor 
tardy  for  each  of  the  several  months  of  the  term  is  reported,  and  special 
roll  of  honor  is  provided  in  which  the  names  of  the  pupils  who  ware 
neither  absent  nor  tardy  for  the  term  are  recorded.  With  tne  pupils  thus 
assured  of  full  credit  and  reoc^ition  for  their  good  work,  botii  from  the 
Connty  Secreteiy  and  succeeding  teachers,  the  pauctnality  of  pupils  and 
the  regalarity  of  their  attendance  has  been  much  improved. 

Very  respectfully, 

-r       ^     —NN. 


J.  E.  KINNANE, 

Secretary, 


BENZIE  COUNTY. 


I  have  vifflted  every  school  in  the  county  once  during  the  year,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  twice,  suggesting,  critising  and  advising. 

It  takes  fifty-fonr  teacners  to  supply  our  schools,  and  seventy-one 
teachers  have  been  employed  during  the  year,  only  twenty-four  of  whom 
remained  in  the  same  school  through  the  whole  year. 

Of  these  three  have  held  first  ^ade  certificates,  six  second  grade,  and 
siity-two  third  grada 

"The  mannal  or  course  of  study  prepared  by  a  committee  of  Secretaries 
and  recommended  by  our  Stete  Superintendent,  for  use  in  district  schools, 
hw  been  placed  in  eveiy  school  in  the  county,  together  with  Welch's 
Clamfication  Register.  These  with  the  system  of  reports  from  the  teacher 
to  the  Secretary  will  ^ve  this  officer  a  knowledge  of  the  work  beii^  done 
in  the  schools,  even  before  visiting  them,  and  this  plan  will  systematize  the 
work  to  snch  a  degree,  that  the  Secretary's  work  will  be  much  more  effi- 
cient and  satisfactory.  If  now  with  our  new  system  of  classification 
■lirectors  and  school  officers  will  only  see  the  need  of  hiring  teachers  by 
the  year  instead  of  by  the  term  and  will  do  it,  we  may  expect  results  far 
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beyond  anything  we  can  hope  for  under  the  present  syBtem  of  hiring  one 
teacher  for  the  winter  term  and  another  for  the  Bummer. 

In  many  districte  directers  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  teachers  need 
more  blackboards,  dictionaries,  maps,  etc.,  and  the  result  is  that  a  number 
of  oar  schools  have  been  supplied  with  these  very  necessary  articles  the 
past  year,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  one  year  before. 

Our  institute  was  never  more  of  a  success  than  the  one  held  this  month 
(August)  in  Frankfort.  The  attendance  and  interest  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  the  county.  Over  sixty  actual  teachers  were  enrolled.  All  of 
the  instruction  was  practical  and  excellent,  and  especially  helpful  to  the 
teachers,  were  Supi  J.  R.  Miller's  talks  on  school  discipline,  and  See'y 
Bemis'  talks  and  explanations  on  the  new  coarse  of  study. 

The  county  association  of  teachers  has  had  four  meetings,  all  quite  well 
attended,  and  they  have  been  very  iuterestii^. 

Nearly  all  of  our  teachers  have  taken  some  educational  journal  during 
the  year. 

A  reading  circle  of  thirty-six  members  has  been  organized  for  the  com- 
ing year,  and  altogether  the  outlook  is  hopeful  and  enconragiiu;. 

ROSE  WOODWARD,  Secretary. 

BRANCH  COUNTY. 

The  school  year  of  1889  and  1890  is  of  the  past.  In  reviewii^  the  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  we  most  consider  the  condition  of  the  schools 
now  aa  compared  with  their  condition  one  year  ago.  At  the  annual  joint 
meeting  of  the  chairmen  of  the  different  townships  with  the  boani  of 
examiners  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  manifested  by  all  that  were  in 
attendance  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  our  schools,  and  also  wbat 
was  the  best  advice  tor  their  future  prosperity.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  plan  which  was  proposed  by  the  secretary,  of 
term  reports  by  the  teacher  and  a  thorough  classification  of  the  pupils, 
was  one  of  the  things  necessary  to  improve  the  condition  and  efficiency  of 
the  rural  schools  of  the  county.  We  have  endeavored  to  carry  the  above 
plan  into  effect  during  the  past  year.  The  result  on  the  whole  has  been 
very  Buccessful  and  satisfactory. 

We  are  now  satisfied  by  personal  obBervation,  that  the  above  plan  not 
only  stimulates  the  pupil  to  do  thorough  work  but  also  avoids  to  a  great 
extent  the  very  injurious  and  baleful  system  of  repetition  or  going  over 
the  same  part  of  a  text  book,  term  after  term.  Also  by  referring  to  this 
report  the  teacher  is  able  to  organize  and  classify  his  school  on  the  first 
day  of  the  term,  thus  saving  much  valuable  time. 

The  question  of  uniformity  of  text  books  was  mentioned  in  our  report 
one  year  ago.  Ab  we  still  have  some  districte  that  are  using  anything 
and  everything  in  the  way  of  books,  we  wish  to  refer  to  the  matter  again. 
If  the  patrons  of  those  schools  could  only  be  made  to  realize  that  by 
not  having  a  uniformity  of  books  no  teacher  can  do  as  well  by  the  pupils, 
for  want  of  time,  we  taink  they  would  be  willing  to  change.  a£bo  the 
pupils  lose  that  stimulus  or  desire  to  be  equal  or  superior  to  any  of  his 
mates  which  numbers  alwajm  give  to  class  exercises. 

Again,  those  same  districte,  from  a  financial  as  well  as  an  educational 
standpoint,  are  the  losers. 

The  books  that  were  recommended  by  the  county  board  of  school 
iospectors  and  the  couuty  examiners,  are  equal,  if  not  superior  to  ajiy 
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btx^  that  are  in  use,  qnite  a  ^ood  deal  larger  and  cheaper.  I  will  make 
but  one  comparison  and  that  ib  on  the  geographies.  Harpers'  large  book 
retails  at  $L08,  Appletons'  $1.25,  Barnes'  $1.25,  Eclectic  il.30  and  Swin- 
ton's  SL30:  "In  onion  there  is  atrength."  This  saying  is  thoronghly 
a[^ticable  to  all  schools  that  are  nsiug  a  variety  of  t^t  b^ks  on  the  same 
topic  We  wonld  say  to  those  school  officers,  fall  into  line.  We  know 
yon  will  be  benefited  by  adopting  the  school  books  that  were  recom- 
mecded.  The  list  is  as  follows:  Harper's  New  Headers,  Harper's 
Geography,  Reed  and  Eellogg's  Qrammar,  Harper's  Arithmetic,  Harring- 
ton's Speller,  Harper's  Copy  Book,  Stoddard's  Intelleotnal  Arithmetic, 
Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  Wright's  Orthography, 
Smith's  Physiology,  Townsend's  Civil  Government  and  Cocker's  Civil 
GoTemment  of  Michigan. 

The  annoal  State  Teachers'  Institute  of  one  week  was  held  in  July,  with 
an  enrollment  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers.  We  think  those  in 
attendance  will  concur  with  us  when  we  say  that  the  institute  was  a 
thorough  succeas,  and  cpndncted  in  a  manner  that  was  both  practical  and 
pn^table.  The  county  and  township  Teacher's  Meetings  have  been  well 
attended,  and  we  are  certain  that  they  have  been  the  means  of  doing  much 
good  for  the  advancement  of  the  teacher  in  methods  and  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching.  During  the  post  year  we  have  made  between  two  and 
three  htmdred  visits,  to  the  schools  of  the  county.  We  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  reportfthat  we  have  not  been  obliged  to  close  any  school  on  account  of 
incompetency  of  the  teacher,  although  some  schools  have  not  been  as  sat- 
idactory  as  we  wonld  wish. 

Through  many  causes  snch  as  death,  matrimony  and  supplying  our 
ifraded  schools  we  each  year  lose  a  large  number  of  our  best  instructors 
from  our  corps  of  country  school  teachers.  This  deficit  is  largely  supplied 
bv  those  that  are  inexperienced  in  the  work  and  have  not  received  any 
Nonnal  School  training.  Consequently  we  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  expect 
that  their  first  term  will  always  be  a  thoroughly  successful  one.  It  takes 
'■ne  hundred  and  fifty-four  teachers  to  supply  the  schools.  (This  does  not 
mclnde  the  Coldwater  schools. )  We  think  we  can  say  of  this  small  army, 
that  on  the  whole  it  deserves  the  highest  commendation  from  the  public 
for  the  zeal  with  which  it  endeavors  to  do  the  very  best  work,  with  some- 
times very  limited  means  at  hand  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

Several  school  hoases  that  were  hardly  habitable  have  been  thoroughly 
nrpaired  and  one  new  one  hsts  been  built. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  many  of  the  out  buildings  is  in  a  deplorable 
dtate.  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  school  officers  to  the  above  and 
tmst  that  during  the  ensuing  year  there  will  be  a  decided  improvement. 
We  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  new  State  Manual  for  use  in  the 
district  schools. 

The  aim  of  all  educators  is  to  attain  the  best  results  possible  in  a  limited 
snonnt  of  time.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  unable  to  attend  any 
•dwd,  except  the  one  in  the  district  where  they  live.  The  course  that 
ia  planned  m  the  Manual  is  one  that  will  give  to  such  pupils  a  thorough, 
^radical  knowledge  of  all  of  the  rudimentary  branches  and  also  aims  to 
umlcate  in  them  a  desire  for  a  higher  education,  a  broader  knowledge,  not 
<»ly  of  books  but  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  positions  in  life  which 
the;  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  fill.  We  would  recommend  that  great 
care  ihould  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher,  and  that  he  be  employed 
%  the  year.     In  a  large  measure  the  success  of  our  graded  schpols  is  due 
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to  that  one  fact  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  ability  to  mana^  and 
instruct,  is  and  will  be  a  prominent  factor  considered  in  the  granting  of 
certificates.  In  conclusion  would  say,  we  trust  that  the  resmt  will  be  a 
thorough  classification  of  the  schools  and  that  systematic,  proffressiTe  work 
will  be  attained. 

B.  a  8P0FF0RD,  Seta-etary. 

CHIPPEWA  COUNTY, 

There  is  a  little  to  say  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  differing 
from  the  last  annual  report. 

We  are  steadily  weeding  out  the  poor  teachers  and  raising  our  standard 
of  qualification.  The  reports  made  by  the  secretary  to  the  board  of  exam- 
iners are  acted  on  as  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  and  we 
find  that  this  method  shuts  out  some  who  possess  the  scholastic  qualifica- 
tion of  teachers  but  cannot  teach. 

We  have  adopted  the  Welch  classification  register  and  a  determined 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  it  made  a  success. 

Now  I  have  one  suggestion  as  to  the  character  of  the  examination 
questions. 

Let  them  be  more  on  principles  and  less  on  tecknicalitiea. 

The  questions  in  gec^^phy  at  oar  last  regular  examination  in  Angnat 
were  a  great  improvement  , 

It  matters  but  little  so  far  as  teaching  ability  whether  one  knows  the 
location  of  some  certain  town,  island,  cape  or  river  so  that  they  under- 
stand the  principles  of  the  study, 

A  tangled  question  in  arithmetic  is  of  less  value  than  a  question  which 
will  show  a  teacher's  understanding  the  "art  of  computetion. 

This  obtains  as  well  in  physiology  as  anywhere  else. 

Let  the  teacher  and  schmar  know  and  understand  the  principles  of 
hygiene  and  leave  the  location  of  various  oi^ans  obscure  and  unimportant 
to  any  bnt  a  physician  to  the  medical  fraternity.  It  is  of  vastly  more 
importance  that  out  youth  be  taught  the  proper  care  of  their  bodies  than 
the  location  of  the  island  of  Beil,  the  convolution  of  Broca  or  any  similar 
portion  of  our  anatomy.  Of  what  importance  to  the  individual  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  exact  number  of  bones  in  the  body  compared  with  the  care  of 
his  health? 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  nor  to  dictate  but  express  this  opinion  because 
it  is  my  opinion,  nothing  more. 

Yours  truly 

S.  P.  TBACY,  Secretary. 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 

To  make  our  work  more  systematic  and  carry  out  the  plan  outlined  last 
year,  we  required  the  teachers  of  our  district  schools  to  hold  monthly 
written  examinations  and  report  the  standings  gained  by  the  pupils  on 
blanks  provided  for  that  punmse.  Written  work  and  the  written  test  of 
the  pupils'  proficiency  have  been  much  n^lected  in  our  schools,  not  many 
of  them  ever  having  had  anything  of  the  kind,  so  we  are  much  pleased 
with  the  results  gained.  Written  examinations  and  tests  have  come  to 
stay  and  the  result  is  more  work  of  the  practical  kind.  We  supplemented 
this  work  of  our  teachers  by  a  township  examination  which  was  attended 
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by  (me  hsndred  asd  thirty  pupils  of  whom  foifty-nine  received  diploma, 
which  will  admit  them  into  any  high  school  in  the  county  without  exam- 
instion.  The  township  esaminatiou  is  to  bring  about  a  cIosot  relation 
between  the  country  and  high  schools  and  cause  an  interest  by  both 
[JsreniB  and  pupils  in  the  completion  of  the  course  of  study. 

Blanks  were  sent  to  the  teacheiB  asking  them  to  make  a  report,  giving 
rarions  items  of  attendance,  scholarship  and  punctuality.  This  report  win 
give  the  sacceediog  teacher  an  idea  of  the  scholastic  advancement  and 
chsiacter  of  the  echooL 

We  hail  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  as  a  great  aid  to  assist 
in  accomplishing  better  classLfication  and  syateniatic  work.  We  shall  use 
cnr  influence  to  caiise  the  adoption  of  Welch's  Classification  Begister 
which  we  think  must  be  used,  or  something  of  a  like  nature,  to  make  oar 
course  of  study  effective. 

Sapervinion  is  something  more  than  merely  visiting  schools  and  a 
oonrse  of  stndy  and  necessary  blanks  to  report  and  preserve  an  account  of 
the  progrees  cd  schools  must  be  had  to  make  it  the  power  it  should  be. 
The  secretary  needs  a  report  of  each  school  in  the  county  at  least  once 
daring  the  different  terms  of  school  By  means  of  which  he  can  deter- 
nune  the  progress  and  scholastic  ability  of  the  pupils.  At  his  township 
tuamioations  he  can  compare  the  acttial  standings  of  the  pupils  with  the 
Tfporied  standings.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to  advance  the  thorough- 
nea  of  the  teacher's  work.     This  I  have  attempted. 

Onring  the  year,  visits  have  been  made  to  schools  in  each  school  district 
io  the  county.  A  large  number  of  schools  have  received  more  than  one 
risit,  according  as  their  needs  regnired  and  my  time  permitted.  Over  200 
official  visits  have  been  made  and  156  different  schools  visited. 

Dnring  the  year  we  have  held  seven  meetings  of  our  teachers'  associa- 
tioDB  and  our  Augnst  institute  was  attended  by  174  teachers.  It  is  due  to 
my  teachers  to  state  that  they  as  a  class  are  warmly  supporting  all  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  schools  and  are  enthusiastically  upholding  our 
■aaociatioas  and  institutes. 

Our  work  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  to  carry  ont  the  work  already 

K.  M.  WINSTON,  Secretary. 
EMMET  OOXJNTY. 

In  compliance  with  instruction  I  transmit  the  following  report  for  the 
Echool  year  ending  Sept  1, 1890. 

Besides  the  regular  examinations,  we  have  held  four  specials;  three  in 
the  fall  and  one  in  the  spring. 

There  have  been  ninety-five  applicants  for  certificates  at  pnblic  exam- 
uutioiL  Of  these  fonr  have  obtained  second  grade  certificates,  and  sixty- 
two  third  grade.  It  was  decided  to  grant  no  special  certificate  to  any 
applicant  for  such,  who  had  not  previously  taught  with  success,  except 
opon  snanimons  request  of  the  district  board  and  then  only  in  case  of 
nrgent  necessity,  fourteen  specials  have  been  issued.  The  holders  of 
nott  ot  time  afterward  obtained  regular  certificates. 

Oar  coonty  has  sixi^-one  county  districts,  one  graded  village  school,  and 
one  school  nnder  special  charter.  Of  the  county  districts,  fifty-eight  have 
W  school  this  year. 

la  ridting  our  schools  I  have  found  the  teachers  upon  the  whole  inter- 
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ested  and  alive  to  their  woi'k  trying  to  improve,  and  glad  to  receive  and 
act  upon  any  Bu^estion  leading  to  the  advancement  of  their  schools  in 
any  vay.  Many  winter  Bchools  were  seriously  interrupted  by  the  preva- 
lent epidemic,  "La  Grippe." 

For  all  in  all  our  schools  have  been  quite  successful,  but  there  will  be 
much  improvement  before  they  become  all  that  could  be  desired.  Our 
county  is  new  and  the  people  not  as  well  off  financially  as  are  those  of  the 
older  counties,  and  although  commendably  inclined  to  curtail  expenses 
in  other  directions,  and  are  comparatively  liberal  in  the  interests  of 
schools,  they  are  not  able  to  do  all  they  would  like  to  do.  Several  dis- 
tricts are  in  need  of  better  houses.  More  need  school  apparatus ;  dictionary 
reading  chart,  maps,  etc.,  and  more  months  of  Bchool  during  the  year. 
School  officers  are  beginning  to  realize  the  advantage  of  retaining  a  good 
teacher  term  after  term,  even  at  an  advance  in  sautry  and  are  enga^^g 
teachers  for  the  year  in  several  districts.  Books  are  now  nearly  uniform 
throughout  the  county;  a  supply  of  Welch's  Classification  Begisters  has 
been  secured  and  placed  in  the  schools.  Teachers  are  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  the  work,  and  we  exp-ict  to  see,  another  year,  better  classifica- 
tion, better  attendance,  and  more  systematic  work. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  cordial  assistance  and  many 
indulgences  extended  to  me  by  Messrs.  Botsford  and  Metz,  members  of 
the  b(»rd. 

Very  respectfully, 

K  H.  CRANDALL,  Secretary. 

GENESEE  OClUNTr. 

Inclosed  find  annual  report 

The  question  relative  to  proper  classification,  prior  to  January  1890, 
was  taken  largely  from  the  stetment  of  the  teachers.  Since  that  time  we 
have  used  our  judgment  as  to  said  classification  and  had  the  same  been 
used  previous  to  1890  the  number  would  have  been  less. 

The  grading  question  has  been  quite  generally  discussed  in  this  county, 
at  conventions  at  the  court  house  and  in  the  school  houses  of  the  county. 
The  opposition  with  which  we  have  met,  has  been  from  the  Patrons  of 
Industry. 

If  the  Legislators  at  the  next  session  will  not  interfere  with  the  present 
law  (which  I  fear  they  will)  in  two  years  all  will  be  satisfied  that  the 
grading  of  the  district  schools  has  been  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Should  we  attempt  to  push  the  township  unit  plan,  I  doubt  not  that  we 
will  meet  with  such  an  opposition  as  to  place  us  back  to  the  township  plan 
of  a  few  years  ago,  and  do  away  with  a  county  board. 

The  intelligent  people  are  on  our  side  now,  but  they'  do  not  represent 
the  masses.  tVe  are  daily  winning  men  who  see  by  their  school,  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  grading.  If  we  can  have  a  year  or  two  without 
change  of  law  all  will  see  the  benefits  to  be  derived  and  will  not  wish  for 
a  change. 

Bespeotfully, 

E.  D.  BLACK,  Secretary. 
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10.  That  we  deprecate  the  holding  ot  summer  normals  and  tnatitutee  b;  members  of 
the  DODiity  board  that  can  in  anj  way  conflict  with  the  interests  and  aucoees  ot  the 
inatitutea  in  their  several  counties. 
Adopted  nnanimooBly. 

Conunittee  on  county  snpervision  reported  as  follows: 
Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  present  method  of  county 
school  management  begs  leave  to  present  the  following  ezpreeeion   of 
opinion: 

The  prof^ees  of  educational  reform  has  often  been  slow  and  halting, 
made  so  largely  by  its  Ereqneut  retreats  and  redoubling  upon  its  coarse. 

The  present  system  of  county  board  of  examiners  and  enlarged  powers 
of  the  county  secretary  have  been  secured  by  much  patient  tnonght  and 
earnest  atniegle  of  the  friends  of  education. 

Now,  to  abandon  this  system  and  to  retnm  to  the  loose,  irresponsible 
methods  that  preceded  the  advent  of  the  present  system,  we  believe  would 
he  to  yield  an  important  vantage  ground,  and  to  settle  back  into  conditions 
that  have  never  given  us  good  schools  or  efficient  teachers. 

TVe  believe  the  only  wise  and  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  push  forward  and 
give  the  present  system  a  fall,  fair  trial. 

W.  S.  Pebbt, 
L.  B.  FiSKE, 
H.  N.  Febnoh, 
A.  B.  Perbin, 

Committee. 
Adopted  imanimously.,  • 

Conunittee  on -resolutions  reported  as  follows: 
The  committee  on  reeolations  would  respectfully  report  the  following: 

&>olved.  That  the  State  Teachers'  Aaaociation  of  Michigan,  assembled  in  their 
™wth  BDDual  meeting  does  hereby  tender  its  sincere  thanks: 

L  To  the  hoQonible  mayor  and  council  and  to  the  citizens  of  Grand  Bapids,  who  by 
uuu  oonUal  welcome  and  by  their  preaenoe  and  enthueiaatic  interest  in  our  sessions, 
™*»gWBtlj  contributed  fo  the  pleasure  and  eucceea  of  our  meeting. 

-  iO  not  Shephard  and  bia  aBsooLSit«B,  tor  the  delightful  music  afforded  us;  by  no 
BittoBfo^tting  the  chorus  exercise  by  the  ail  hundred  public  school  children.  Also 
toSopt  w.  W.  Chalmers  and  his  EisaociatQ  teachers  on  whom  so  many  burdens  in  con- 
BWtim  vith  our  meeting  haTe  fallen. 
3.  To  tha  f^THt  Baptist  church  for  the  use  of  its  beautiful  and  commodious  edifice. 
I  To  the  hotels  of  Grand  Rapids  tor  reduced  rates  and  excellent  entertainment,  and 
■ottaenilroads  in  Uichtgan  for  reduced  tares. 

3-  To  the  officers  ot  the  Association  and  to  the  participants  in  the  exercises  ot  the 
pfwiam. 

otiolred.  That  we  show  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  extended  to  us  by 
jMueBting  our  executive  committee  to  arrange  tor  our  next  meeting  in  the  city  of  Grsna 
Mpida. 

W.  B.  Clizbe, 
*  El.  M.  RusSBii, 

Emma  Rice, 

Committee. 
Adopted  ananimously. 

Committee  on  nominations  reported  as  follows: 

For  executive  committee  1890-93~Proi  F.  A.  Barboar,  Tpsilanti;  Miss 
Georgia  Bacon,  Grand  Rapids;  Supt  W.  H.  Cheever,  Lansing. 
For  first  vice  president— Supt.  J.  W.  Simmons,  Owosso. 
Fqr  second  vice  president— Supt.  C.  T.  Grawn,  Traverse  City. 
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For  secretary— Supt'E.  M.  Buesell,  Battle  Creek. 
For  treasurer — Secy.  C  L.  Bemis,  Ionia. 

C.  B.  Hall, 
Austin  Oeoboe, 
Cora  Cdmmiks, 
Mbb.  Ferguson, 
I.  N.  Dehhoh, 

Committee. 
Adopted  nnanimouBly. 

The  aseocistion  next  proceeded  to  ballot  for  president,  and  elected  Orr 
Schnrtz  of  Charlotte  on  the  first  ballot. 

'     Committee  on  Miss  Amanda  Stout's  method  of  reading  reported  the 
following: 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  Miss  Amanda  Stout  in  relation 
to  her  method  of  twiching  reading  report  that  they  have  performed  the 
duty  assigned  them  as  thoroughly  as  the  very  limited  time  at  their  com- 
mand would  allow.  Time  does  not  permit  ns  to  give  any  extended  account 
of  the  method.  We  can  only  say  that  we  were  interested  in  Miss  Stent's 
explanations,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Grand  Bapids,  if  circumstances  will  allow,  give  opportunity  for  fully  test- 
ing the  method,  and  that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  he  give  to  the  associa- 
tion the  results  of  such  testa 

Chables  Scott, 
W.  K.  Cheeveb, 
,  D,  Putnam, 

Committee. 
Paper — "Physical  Culture" — Mary  A.  Blood,  Principal  Columbia  School 
of  Oratory,  Chic^o. 

PRIMARY   SESSION. 

Paper — "Science  Teaching  iu  Primary  Grades" — Miss  Nina  C.  Vander- 
■walker,  Tpsilanti 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  "W.  H.  Honey,  Monroe. 

General  discussion  participated  in  by  Supts.  McCall,  Ithaca;  Albert 
Jennings,  Manistee;  J.  C.  Bryant,  Montague. 

Paper — "First  Steps  in  Number  Work," — Mrs.  Mary  C.  Stanton,  Bay 
Citv. 

When  the  paper  was  called  the  Secretary  read  a  telegram  from  her  say- 
ing that  she  was  detained  at  home  on  account  of  illness.  A  letter  was  also 
read  from  Supt  Kendall  saying  that  he  had  been  called  to  New  England 
by  the  serious  illness  of  a  friend,  and  could  not  be  present 

This  part  of  the  program  was  then  omitted. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  upon  the  "  Grading  of  the  Country  Schools  " 
was  here  resumed.  The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Principal  C.  B. 
Hall,  Detroit;  Principal  C.  F.  Wade,  Ehn  HaU;  Supt  F.  E.  Stroup,  Mid- 
land; and  SeorataiT  E.  A.  Wilson,  Tecumseh. 

Music:  Song — Miss  C.  Goodman. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  read  as  follows: 

TBEASnRBH'B  REPOBT-IUCHIQAN  ffTATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
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Interest. $3  00 

MBmberehip  teee 334  50 

Will  Carleton'B  lecture 135  00 

Total 1 9699  41 

BXPEHDITUBBS. 

MiBB  Ford,  Bteno^pber $15  00 

Sxpensee,  exeoutive  oommittoe - ,-  32  46 

Exprees :...  75 

D.  D.  Thorp,  meniberahip  tickets 2  25 

D.  D.  Thorp,  printing  prooeedinga,  1889 70  00 

Will  Carieton's  lecture 100  00 

West  Uich.  Piintitig  Co. 1  25 

J.  O.  Ptowmui,  itemized  bill 30  00 

D.  A.  Hammond,  itemized  bill 4  74 

D.  A.  Hammond,  itemized  bill  to  Ainger  and  Baiter 24  25 

D.  A.  Hammond,  itemized  bill 22  18 

Ttota! »303  48 

Amount  on  hand 1395  93 

W.  H.  Cheever, 

Treaturer. 

Report  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  association  directed  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  in  Grand  Bapida. 

On  motion  of  Snpi  McCall  the  ezecntive  committee  was  directed  to 
procure  a  popuhir  lectarer  for  next  year's  association. 

Miee  Blood  here  gave  a  five  minute  talk  on  calisthenics. 

Miss  Field  gave  an  explanation  of  the  instruction  frame  on  exhibition  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

President  Plowman  thanked  the  association  for  the  hearty  support  they 
bad  given  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  introduced  the  new  pres- 
ident, Orr  Schurtz  of  Charlotte. 

Hr.  Schurtz  made  a  short  speech  of  acceptance  and  adjourned  the 
association. 

D.  A.  Hammond,  J.  G.  Plowman, 

Secretary.    ■  Preaideni. 
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AadiUB,  Urs.  Enoch,  Hastings. 

Andrue,  W.  M.,  Elk  Kamde. 

Ames,  Florence,  Grand  Rapids. 

Aldrioh,  Grace,  Bowne, 

Aldrich,  Ma;f,  Bowne. 

Andrus,  Harry,  Hastings. 

'Andrewa,  J.  W.,  South  Boardman. 

Andrua,  Enoch,  Hastings. 

Arnold,  Libbie,  Big  Rapids. 

Andrews,  EUlo,  Frankfort 

Allen,  Cora,  Coldwater. 

Allen,  Jennie,  Vermont v tile. 

Albert,  Julia,  Ifavenna. 

Allen,  Ida,  Canada  Corners. 

Barbour,  F.  A.,  Ypsilanti. 

Boynton,  Miss  E.,  Grand  B^idB. 

Boynton,  Qertrude,  Grand  Bapids. 

Brooks,  £.  L,  Mancelona. 

Boyer,  Ella,  Woatville. 

Bronson,  J.  J.,  St.  Joeeph. 

Bemis,  C.  L.,  Ionia. 

Bryant,  JameaC,  Montague. 

Bradley,  E.  P.,  Coldwater. 

Bradley,  L.  May,  Coldwater. 

Broeaamle,  G«o.  H.,  Imla;  City. 

Blodd,  MisB  F.  M,  Grand  Rapids. 

Boiea.  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Brown,  Alice,  Grand  Rapids. 

Briggs,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Grand  Haven. 

Brown,  E.  N.,  Allegan. 

Brothers,  Mrs.  Florence,  Grand  Rapids. 

Brown,  Florence,  Reed  City. 

Burch,  Carrie,  Grand  Rapids. 

Bettea,  Lucy,  Grand  Rapids. 

Brown,  Viola,  Coldwat«r. 

Bacon,  P.  A.,  Middleville. 

Bissell,  W.  C,  Riohland, 

Bates,  Gea  E.,  Orion. 

Batea,  Mrs.  Ella,  Orion, 

Baker,  Jessie,  Springport. 

Bishop,  Bertha,  Leroy. 

Benjamin,  Anna,  Zeeland. 

Brown,  Hugh,  Pontiac. 


Brown,  Lizzie  A.,  Charlotte. 


Blodgett,  Chas.  L.,  Ann  Aibor. 
Brewer,  Jessie,  Dundee. 
Blakley,  Miss  A.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Burdon,  Lillian,  Grand  Rapids. 
Barr,  S.  D.,  Albion. 
Beman,  W.  W.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Brown,  J.  F.,  Centre ville. 
Brown,  P.  M.,  Big  Rapids. 
Boer,  Addie  M.,  Grand  Haven. 
Braley,  Frank  W.,  Palo. 
Bacon,  Georgia,  Grand  lipids. 
Bodwell,  M.  Lizzie,  Bear  L^e. 
Bishop,  Lana,  Grand  Rapids. 
Bailey,  Susie,  Grand  Rapids. 
Bowen,  W.  P.,  Ypailanti. 
Ball,  Julia,  Benton  Harbor. 
Betmett,  Jennie  E.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Barnard,  Jennie  M.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Brown,  Flora,  Berlin. 
Boyce,  Mary,  Sparta. 
Bailey.  Bert  FL,  Palo. 
Bailey,  Ella,  Grand  Rapids. 
Buchanan,  Alice,  Plain  well. 
Bailey,  Hattie  M.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Brigga,  E.  L.,  Grand  Haven. 
Barbour,  Mrs.  Frank,  Caledonia. 
Bicknell,  Louetta,  Cedar  Springs. 
Butler,  Hattie,  Morley. 
Barker,  Nellie,  Fennvi]1e. 
Barton,  H.  H.,  Muskegon. 
Barton,  Ella  M.,  Muskegon. 
Bowmaater,  Myra  J.,  Hudsonville. 
Bailey,  Lotta,  Grand  Rapids. 
Barr,  Chaa.  E-^lbion. 
Corbin,  Julia,  Heeperia. 
Clarkej^J.  R,  Woodland. 
Cook,  Daniel  G..  Vriesland. 
Oilley,  Earl,  Lamont. 
Converse,  Frank,  Pontiac 
Chapman,  W.  E.,  Sparta, 
Coburn,  Seth,  Zealand. 
Clark,  Helen.  Grand  Rapids. 
Cobb,  F.  I.,  Martin. 
Cupples,  J.  W.,  Cbrunna. 
Cook,  Webster,  Detroit 
Clute,  O.,  Agricultural  College. 
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ChitBetd,  I^  O.,  Benton  Harbor. 
Quk,  Carrie  A^  Belmont 
Caik,W.  Qt  Birmingham. 
CDok,HaUte,  Detroit. 
Cad««ll,  Mary,  Ionia. 

Oanell,  Aggie,  Qrond  Rapids. 

CnmeTi  SUa^Denniaon. 

Qi«»«r,  V.  H.,  LianBing. 

Conkliu,  Flora  B.,  Spnngport. 

Oogthall,  Cbaa.  H  ,  I^barge. 

Crwger,  Minnie,  Oooding. 

Cum,  O.  H.,  Lansing. 

Qktirah,  E.  V^  Cadillac. 

Croitvall,  eloienoe,  Grand  Rapids. 

Cnddaback,  EQnora,  Alma. 

Qialmera,  W.  W.,  Grand  Rapids. 

ChttOD,  Oea  R,  Ealkaaka. 

Oole.  Ida,  Grand  Rapids. 

Oha^ell,  Gaoaa.  Berlin. 

Qanti  Aslilej,  Kalamazoo. 

OMiUiQ,  W.  EL,  Galeebu^. 

Con^  Uiaa  V.  O,  Ooldwatei. 

CugilL  Hiaa  C.  M,  Grand  Rapids. 

Cnmounffa,  Uias  £.  E.,  White  Pigeon. 

<3iue,  Nellj,  Grand  Rapids. 

Oiiok.  Nettie,  Manton. 

Chandler,  Georgia,  Oadillao. 

Daeef,  J.  W.,  Fieraon. 

Dtaxmy,  A,  N.,  Edmore.  ■ 

Daggett,  Mary,  Whitehall 

Daniola,  Sadie,  Grand  Rapids. 

Daniela,  Fannie,  Grand  Rapids. 

Davenport,  Uise  L.  A^  Grand  Rapida. 

Dimmook,  Mae,  Grand  Rapida. 

Doekerj.  Ella.  KoohfonL 

IKcke;,  Hiss  J.  C,  Grand  Rapids. 

DnrkOT,  Emma  A..  Greenville. 

IliUenback,  Dora,  Grand  Rapida. 

DsOHuore,  A.  E.,  Maple  City. 

Doin&Oeorgia,  Qraud  Ledge- 

Davi^  W.  W.,  Ludington. 

Oemmon,  L  N.jAnn  Arbor. 
Oocter,  Anna,  Holland. 
I>Dnovan,  Kate,  Decatur. 
Denniaon,  Era,  Grand  Rapids. 
Da»i^  w.  H,  Uie  View. 
DaUer,  Mrs.  N.  M-  Dowagiac. 
Drew,  Ear],  Sonfleld. 
Daffendort,  Lura,  Dowagiao. 
Eaaton,  lollian.  Grand  Rapida. 
Elderkin,  Tea^oe,  Altona. 
Erans,  T.  L.,  Eaton  Rapida. 
l^agm.  Allie,  Fortlaod. 
Bnoe,  H.  M,  Charlevoix. 
Eaaery,  Evan,  Luthei 


B^aaon,  Maiy,  Eaton  Rapids. 
Faj,  Emma,  Grand  Rapida. 
FergerwH),  HatUe,  Grand  Rapids. 
Feraeraon,  Hra.  S.  C,  Howard  Citr. 
R^  Bertha,  Ballarda. 
|Wd,  Edith,  Ballards. 


Fisher,  G.  C^  Muskegon. 
Forbes,  Ira  L.,  Vasaar. 
Fortner,  Franl^  Charlotte. 
Fox,  Florence  C.,  Lansing. 
Foxworthy,  H.  0.,  Haire. 
French,  H.  N.,  Kalamazoo. 
Finn,  Alioe,  Grand  Rapids. 
Finn,  Nellie,  Grand  Rapids. 
Fiek,  O.  M.,  Casaopolis. 
Flanagan,  Maj,  Orleans. 
Flanagan,  Aurea,  Saranac. 
Fox,  Qias.,  Brown  City. 
French,  W.  H.,  Litohfleld 
Fuller,  8.  Alioe,  Greenville 
Garman,  Lillian,  Centteville. 
Gstne;^,  Mary,  Auburn. 
Oeonm  Austin,  Tpsilanti. 
Gilpin,  Luoinda,  SunSeld. 
Golds,  Mate,  Ada. 
Gotta,  Edith  G,,  Muskwon. 
Grawn,  C,  T.,  Traverae  City. 
Greene,  Eloina,  Hartford. 
GuUey,  R  H,  Maeon. 
Goodenow,  Cora,  Berlin. 
Qraree,  M.  0.,  Petoekey. 
Gregor,  B.,  Thomville. 
Qregg,  U.  C,  Standish. 
Gregg,  Mrs.  Myrtle,  Standish. 
Haleey,  Ijeroy,  Chioago. 
Harris,  Ella,  Earttord. 
Harlow,  Fred  Mj  Springport 
Hartwell,  S.  0.,  Kalamazoo. 
Hall  C.  B.,  Detroit. 
Hall,  Mra.  L.  E.,  Manistee. 
Hallock,  Ella,  Hastings. 
Hamilton,  Cora,  Coopersville. 
Hammond,  D.  A.,  Charlotte. 
Hanohett,  Lizzie,  Grand  Rapida. 
Harvey,  Will,  Bangor. 
Haskins,  D.  E.,  Concord. 
Hasting,  Ella,  Big  Spring. 
Haating,  Winnie,  CoopereTille. 
Hawley,  Hattie,  Eocktord. 
Hawlev,  Hattie  R-,  Grand  Rapids. ' 
Healy,  Lizzie,  Gobies. 
Hinsdale,  B.  A.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Hill  Nellie  F.,  Kalamazoo. 
Hill  Ure-  Jennie  K.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Holton,  Mrs.  Carrie  A. 
Houston,  J.  D.,  MarabalL 
Howard,  E.  D,,  Three  Rivers. 
Humphrey,  J.  W.,  Holland. 
Humphrey,  Clare,  Holland. 
H^ea,  Enuna  B.,  Springport 
Hetley,  J.  H.,  Shelby. 
Herrod,  Ada,  Kent  City. 
Higgino,  S.  &.,  HoUuia. 
Hill,W.  D^Lawton. 
Hinoklay,  Cora,  Pew  Paw. 
Hosmire,  Anna,  Hartford. 
Holzenger,  Marie.  Eaton  Rapids. 
Honey,  W,  H.,  Monroe. 
Hoppin,  Ruth,  Ann  Arbor. 
Hope,  Cora,  Big  Ramda. 
Hooper,  Lizzie,  N.,  Dalton. 
Houghtaling,  Jennie,  HowelL 
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HouehtoD,  S.  li.,  Detroit 
HowlBnd,  Jennie,  Grand  Rapids. 
Hoyle,  Nellie,  Cedar  Springe. 
Hoyt,  Chao.  O,,  Jackson. 
Hudaon,  Richard,  Ann  Arbor. 
Hunt«r,  May,  Lowel!. 
Hyde,  Clara,  Orand  Rapids. 
Hyde,  Myrtie,  HooMord. 
Irving,  Anna,  Bangor. 
Jamison,  S.  J.,  Mount  Pleaaant. 
Jennings,  A.  F.,  Hanistee. 
Jenniaon,  Kittie,  Manton. 
Jeffers,  Fred  A.,  Ypsilanti. 
JeimingB,  Albert,  Moniatoe. 
Jennings,  A.  T.,  Moniatoe. 
Johnson,  Bertha,  Ballards. 
Johnson,  Eldwin,  Olivet 
Jobnaon,  Lelie,  N.  Muskegon. 
Jonea,  Mina,  Lowell 
Jordan,  Lou,  Orand  Rapida. 
Key,  George,  YpsilantL 
Keeler,  E.  Morenoi. 
Kimea,  Emma,  YpsilontL 
Kingston,  Angie,  South  Haven. 
Kittell,  W.  E.,  White  Pigeon. 
Krubner,  Katie,  Maple  Citv. 
Krell,  Carrie,  Grand  Rapids. 
n  H.,  HoUi 


Knettle,  Ida  M.,  Orand  Rapidi 
Laird,  S.  B.,  Dowagiac 
iMtsw&j,  Frank  O.,  Shelbyville. 
Lara  way,  Stella,  Grand  Rapids. 
Larzelere,  C.  8.,  Lowell. 
Lawranoe,  G.  C.,  Williamston. 
Leisenring,  L.  W.,  Bellevue. 
Lee,  Fannie,  AuSable. 
Lewis,  Mabel,  Allegan. 
Lewis,  Nellie,  Martin. 
LiUie,  Lou,  Coopersville. 
Lindertnan,  Olive,  Grand  Rapids. 
Lowee,  WinniejGrand  Rapids. 
Lumley,  J.  E.  W.,  Detroit 
Luoakee,  John  J.,  Corinth. 
Luten,  Jennie,  Grand  Rapids. 
MoAlliater,  Lida,  Kalamazoo. 
McCall,  J.  N.,  Ithaca. 
Macomber,  Jennie  E.,  Kalamazoo. 
McDonald,  J.  E.,  Tawss  City. 
McCloekey,  J.  E,  Sheridan. 
McNamaiJL  Wm.,  Wayland. 
McKone,  W.  J.,  Almont 
Mayhew,  Elmma,  Detroit 
Miokena.  C.  W„  Utioa. 
Miller,  J.  R,  Ludington. 
Mills,  Ourie,  Bailey. 
Mayhew,  Ira,  Detroit. 
Moeher,  Mrs.  Nellie,  Traverse  City. 
Maoomber,  Hattie,  Oreenvilla. 
Manley,  Jennella,  Grand  Rapids. 
Manley,  Luella  &.,  Onmd  Rapids. 
Mulder,  Ella,  Spring  Lake. 
Merrill,  Delia  N.,  Kalamazoo. 
Mom,  W.  a,  YpeilantL 
Martin,  Mn.  Minnie,  Lowell. 


Munson,  Nellie,  Grand  Rapids. 

McLaughlin,  O.  M.,  Nashville. 

Hanafield,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Heeperion. 

Myers,  lira.  C.  D.,  Gobies. 

HcWethy,  George  W.,  Traverse  City. 

McClure,  Maggie,  Owoaoo. 

McDiatm id,  Warren,  Bowne. 

McDonald,  Marion,  Shelbyville. 

MoOee,  0.  A.,  Reading. 

McLaughlin,  Jennie,  Sturgia. 

MeVeon,  Ma^ie,  Alto. 

Matthews,  J.  W.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Merrill,  0.  A„  Portage. 

Mekiel,  Phenie,  Sparta. 

Merriman,  Ida,  Grandville. 

Merriraan,  L.  H.,  Rockford. 

Hills,  Wiley  W.,  HoUand. 

Millspaugh,  Helen,  Hastin^^ 

Moore,  Marguerite,  Grand  Rapid*. 

MosB,  Carrie,  Grand  Rapids. 

Moss,  M.  S.,  Maple  Rapids. 

Nicholson,  Alioe,  Cedar  Springs. 

Noyee,  Jessie,  Grand  Rapids. 

Noel,  Agnes,  Grandville. 

Orr,  Clara  B.,  Grand  Rapida. 

Oroutt,  Georgia,  Grand  Rapids. 

CKeefe,  Maggie,  Dowagiac. 

CKeete,  J.  F.,  Saginaw. 

Oljeory,  J.  A,  Bangor. 

Orr,  ^rellie  P.,  Coldwater.      • 

Owen,  Nellie  N.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Pinvey,  Kat«  M.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Falmerlee,  G.  E.,  Lapeer. 

Perry,  Jesaie,  Orion. 

Perry,  Mrs.  A.  B,  Reed  City. 

Papeon,  George  D..  Howard  City. 

Pebody,  Laura  J.,  Whitehall. 

Plowman,  J.  O.,  White  Pigeon. 

Parkhurst,  Lena,  Kalamazoo. 

Parkhurst,  Nellie,  Ovid. 

Perry,  Kate,  Lowell. 

Foppen,  Klaas,  Zealand. 

Powell,  K.  L.,  Idwton. 

Palmer,  Emma,  Grand  Rapids. 

Parr,  W.  H.,  Crystal. 

Patt«n,  Bertha,  Grand  Rapid*. 

Pattengill,  H.  B.,  Lansing. 

P»rrin,  A.  B^  Reed  Gty. 

Perry,  W.  S.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Fetne,  Jennie,  Grand  Rapids. 

Petrie,  John  H.,  Zeeland. 

Pierce,  Abbie,  Ypsilanti. 

Pierce,  D.  C,  Decatur. 

Peirce,  Eugene  P.,  Ludinattm. 

Pinvey,  Kate  H.,  Grand  &pids. 

Piatt,  Effle.  Reed  City. 

Potter,  E  A.,  Vanderbilt 

Poud,  J.  v.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Phillipps,  J.  B.,  Holt 

Plunkett  E.  M.,  Ovid. 

Preston,  Nina,  Ionia. 

Preston,  Hattie,  Ionia. 

Putnam,  DanieLYp^anti. 

Preeoott,  E,  D.^jCavenna. 

QuBokenbuah,  E.  J.,  Cedar.Springs. 

RainsboKnigh,  Rebecca  H.,  Muskegon. 
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Ruudell,  Ella,  Big  Rapids. 

Buner,  Daisy ,  ZiOw«II, 

RuuMy,  Mabet  LowslL 

RudcJph,  Uia.  W.  A.,  Grand  Rapids. 

RuMom,  CUra,  Oraod  Rapids. 

Rtua,  MtTton,  Fotterville. 

Rwd,  Abbi«,  Howard  City. 

Rwd.  Maude,  Howard  Cit;. 

Reed,  Sarah  A.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Rice,  Emma,  Lawienoe. 

Kchards,  Vera,  Rockf okL 

Riehntood,  Hias  C.,  Grand  Rapids. 

fiicfcmcmd,  Stella,  Oakland. 

Roberto,  J.  W„  Paw  Paw. 

Roche,  Mre.HaiT. 

Botiwood,  Prancia,  Whitehall, 

Rork,  Clara,  Grand  Rapids. 

Ronell,  E.  IL.  Battle  Creek. 

Srman,  Mrs.  Elaia,  Grand  Rapids. 

SigB,W.  v.,  Hartford. 

Snen.  Helen,  Grand  Rapids. 

Suit,  A  fl.,  Kant  Cit;. 

SiMlet,J.  D.,NUe8. 

Si|«,  kra.  W.  v.,  Harteord. 

SiDfaani,  Jno.  H.,  Clio. 

Soterie^  Ophalia,  Kalama 

Sa*7er,  Emjoa,  Qladwin. 

Sean,  WeeleT,  Jackson. 

Seott,  Kate,  Knnoea. 

EfaedielL  CSlia,  Grand  Rapids. 

8iD,J.l(.B-Yii^laDti. 

Skinner,  3.  L..  Hoont  Pleaaaat 

Smith,  Etta,  Frankfmt. 

Smith.  Clara,  Frankfort. 

Smitb,  Julia  A.,  Schoolcraft 
Snith,  E.  RfChicago,  HL 
Snith,  Mi&  E.  E..  Chicago,  DL 
Saitk.  Hilee  I*.,  Peterabnrgh. 
Smith,  A.  H_  Grand  Rapids. 
Smhh,  C  K,  Schoolcraft 
&nitfa,  Daiay,  Lowell. 
Snuth,  Elate,  Grand  Rapids.     ' 
^uth,  Einma,  Grand  Rapids. 
Snith,  Hka  E.  K,  Grand  Rapids. 
Smith,  F.  D.,  Vermontvilte. 
Smith,  Hn.  P.  D.,  Vermontville. 
Smith,  I^ra,  Grand  Rapids. 
Soar,  Mn.  Nettie,  Warland. 
Stark,  8t«lla  U,  Grand  Rapids. 
Stewart,  L.  H.,  Nilesi 
Strttoan,  F.,  FrMnmt. 
Stoddard,  Leora.  Palo. 
Slower,  NeUia,  Tltrea  Rivera. 
Satfan.  NrtUa,  Detroit 
Scott,  Chaa,  Holland. 
SeelTB,  HalM.  Eaton  Bapida. 
Shackeltoo,  Oofa,  LudingtiKi. 
Shaw,  Winnia,  LoweU. 
Shear,  Sttie,  Harrisburg. 
Sheridan,  Afliea,  Perrenton. 
Sbarid>B,A&oa,  Pftrranton. 
ShnltM,  FlMwioe,  Tn*Mae  Ci^. 
Shidoi^  Clan,  Caladonia. 


Sohurtz,  Orr,  Charlotte. 
Side,  Nettie,  Kent  City. 
Slauaon,  H.  M.,  Coldwat«r. 
SIbusou,  Kre.  H.  M.,  Coldwater. 

Slayton,  Ivy, . 

Spenoer,  Ruth,  Auaterlitz. 
Stafford,  M.  E.,  Zilwaukee. 
Stanton,  N.,  Beaverdam. 
Stuffer,  Clara,  Gooding. 
Stautfer,  Hiss  R,  Gooding. 
Stegink,  Benj.,  Drenthe. 
Stephenson,  Urs.  Ella,  Grand  Rapids. 
Sterling,  W.  D.,  Hastings. 
Stevenson,  Retta,  Balluds. 
Stevenson,  Anna,  Ballardo. 
Stout,  Amanda,  Qiand  Rapida. 
Straham,  Margaret  Orand  Rapida. 
Straight  Eugene.  Cuacm  City. 
Strang,  Pronuee,  Grand  Rapida. 
Streng,  Gertrude,  Grand  Rapids. 
Strong,  B.  A.,  ypeilanti. 
Stroup,  F.  E.,  Midland. 
Stroup,  Mrs.  F.  E.,  Midland. 
Sweeney,  I.  B,,  Burr  Oak. 
Tate,  Rachel,  Benton  Harbor. 
Thompeon,  B.  C,  Saginaw, 
Taylor,  A.  W.,  Nunioa. 
Taylor,  F.  M,  Albion. 
Taylor,  May,  Dennison. 
Terrell,  Alioe,  Ludington. 
Taber,  Ella,  Grand  Ledge. 
TbompacD,  Jas.  U.,  Evait 
Travis,  Jerome,  Alma. 
Towers,  J.  M.,  Chicago. 
Tuttle,  O.  G.,  Elm  Hall. 
Thompson,  Georgia,  EnglMville. 
Tmmbali,  Myrtie,  Lowell. 
Thurston.  Lillian,  Grand  Rapids. 
Vonderwalker,  Nina,  Ypeilonti. 
Van  Volkenburg,  Effle,  Grand  Rapids. 
Wade,  C.  Q..  E!m  Hall. 
Wagner,  J.  L,  Grand  Ledge. 
Ward,  Evelyn,  Grand  Rapids. 
Walkely,  Addie,  Grand  Haveo. 
Walsh,  Meillie,  Bismark. 
Waterbiu7,  H.  S.,  Sparta. 
Wella,  F.  U.,  Concord. 
Witherbee,  Hise  A.,  Sohooloraft 
Wheeler,  Delia,  Vermontville. 
Wheelotji,  Olara,  Lyona. 
Whetmer,  Jennie,  Paw  Paw. 
Wickham.  F.  O.,  Frankfort 
Winters,  Prancee  L.,  Heqwrio. 
Wooden,  ML,  Portand. 
Woods,  Urs.  E.,  Le  Roy. 
Woodman,  Clara,  Ann  Arbor. 
Wright  liiebe,  MatUwan. 
Waldo,  Belle,  Eaton  Rapids. 
Watson,  John  H.,  Dutton. 
Wilson,  E.  A.,  Tecumseh. 
Witutmi,  R.  W.,  St  Johna 
Witmore.  Ura.  U.  B.,  Altona. 
Yntema,  D.  B.,  St  Johns. 
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THE  MICHIGAN  BOY. 

BY  J.  G.  PtOWMAN. 

The  north  bonnd  train  had  halted  in  the  beantifnl  little  city,  Albion, 
Mich.,  the  good  byes  were  said,  the  greetings  were  exchanged,  and  we 
were  moving  slowly  along  toward  the  capitol  city. 

"Bather  not  be  ia  that  man's  place"  said  a  solid  old  farmer,  as  he  directed 
attention  towards  a  dot  of  humanity  climbing  up  near  the  top  of  the  stand 
pipe. 

"Some  workman,"  aaid  a  comniercial  man,  sitting  near  him. 

"Fraid  that  man  will  fall,"  said  a  kind  old  mother. 

"It's  a  boy"  ejaculated  twenty  voices.  And  sure  enough  the  Michigan 
boy  had  "just  for  the  fun  of  it"  hunied  to  the  top  of  the  h^h  tower,  and 
stood  swinging  his  hat  at  the  receding  train. 

It  matters  little  where  we  are  or  what  are  our  needs  the  omnipresent  boy 
is  there,  ready  for  business. 

"Shine?"  Greets  us  on  every  hand  from  the  hotel  corridor  to  the  "Third 
house  of  Congress"  ^hile  every  stroke  that  polishes  the  shoes,  brightens 
the  wits  of  the  young  savant 

"Paper  Sir,"  is  our  hourly  salutation  from  t^n  thousand  midgets  of 
Michigan's  future  nobility. 

It  is  the  boy  who  responds  to  the  call  of  the  bell,  delivers  our  goods, 
carries  our  mail,  runs  our  errands,  and  is  general  roustabout  for  every- 
body— the  servant  of  all,  but  the  slave  of  none. 

In  our  theaters  ready  to  minister  to  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of 
every  attendant,  or  to  do  the  beck  and  nod  of  each  performer. 

At  our  places  of  public  resort,  watching  for  a  chance  to  serve  any  one — 
for  a  nickle. 

In  the  circus,  anxious  to  lead  the  horses,  ride  the  elephant,  or  fan  the 
giant — anything  for  a  ticket 

At  the  ball  ^mes,  ready  to  catch  "flies,"  or  to  run  down  the  "fouls" — If 
only  the  captain  will  see  him. 

In  our  homes  from  garret  to  cellar.  Are  you  lovers?  The  "walls  have 
ears" — but  the  boy  carries  them;  "the  windows  have  eyes" — set  in  the 
roguish  face  of  a  boy. 

Go  on  with  your  sweet  secrets;  and  when  you  think  them  known  to  just 
you  two,  the  sharp  eyes,  and  sharper  ears,  and  still  sharper  witsof  the  boy 
divine  the  whole  of  the  "old  old  story."  He  hectors,  that  he  may  test  the 
loyalty  of  a  friend;  he  torments,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  strength  of  a 
sister's  love;  he  provokes  that  he  may  revel  in  the  nnbonnded  fid^it?  of  a 
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mother's  affection — and  yet  what  are  our  homes  without  the  Michigan  hoy. 
Give  118  his  clear  ringing  laugh  and  his  whistled  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  you 
are  welcome  to  your  gets  of  '^pitz"  and  cate  and  poodles. 

Do  you  know  that  many  Michigan  women  of  comparative  cnlture  and 
refinement  are  nnworthily  oeetowii^  upon  eats  and  cars  the  affection  due 
the  fatherleae  and  motherless  boys  of  our  State? 

Do  yon  know  that  in  our  State  School  at  Coldwater,  there  are  today  one 
hnndied  homeless  boys,  who  ought  to  be  in  as  many  bovless  homes? 

There  are  jnst  home  roofs  enough  in  Michigan  to  shelter  al!  of  her  chil- 
dren. There  are  jnat  husbandman  enough  to  provide  for  their  needs. 
There  are  just  mother  hearts  enough  to  take  them  all  in.  We  halt  in 
oar  way  at  the  church.  The  boy  rings  the  bell;  pumps  the  organ,  builds 
fires,  aweepe,  dusts,  carries  flowers,  and  is  jtist  as  necessary  to  the  life  of 
the  church,  as  circulation  is  to  the  life  of  the  plant.  No  boy,  no  church. 
A  friendly  greeting  of  the  boys  will  do  more  for  the  cause  of  the  Master, 
than  the  most  classical  theological  composition. 

Minister,  deacon,  elder,  common  soldieT,  unbend,  be  boys  ^ain  today. 
No  greater  work  is  yonrs  than  to  save,  for  the  work  that  is  making  the 
world  better,  the  boys  of  your  own  congregation  and  neighborhood. 

We  believe  that  tne  salvation  of  one  bright  American  boy  is  worth  to 
the  world  more  than  that  of  many  heathen. 

Judging  of  the  future  from  the  past,  the  great  thoacihts  that  are  to 
move  and  benefit  the  world,  lurk  in  Caucasian  skulls. 

We  must  not  pass  by  our  own  workshop — the  schoolhouse.  We  hear 
the  shouting  before  we  get  in  sight  of  the  tower.  Everybody  knows  where 
the  schoolhouse  is,  and  when  school  is  in  operation,  by  the  racket.  The 
merry  laugh,  the  hearty  salutation,  the  lively  games,  the  general  hurrah, 
the  tramp  of  the  boys,  the  march  of  the  girls,  the  commands  of  the 
teacher,  the  sweet  songs  of  the  morning  hour,  the  reverential  hush  of  the 
pnyer  moment,  the  hum  of  school  business.  Oh,  dearest  of  memory's 
pictores!  Bare  thy  walls  of  tdl  save  these,  but  let  the  dim  eyes  of  old 
age^ow  briight  again  at  sight  of  these.  Let  the  ^ed  teacher  be  young 
again  amid  these  youthful  scenes. 

Widen  your  pmy  ground,  enlarge  your  hearts,  sweeten  your  smiles,  put 
warmth  in  your  greeting.  The  boy^the  Michigan  boy  is  on  deck  today. 
Tlie  most  interesting,  the  most  valuable,  the  most  dimcult  to  understand 
of  all  the  object  lessons  of  all  the  ages. 

Possibly  those  who  have  studied  art  until  they  have  learned  to  love  the 
chiseled  beautiful  forms,  can  appreciate  the  true  sculptor's  feelings  as  he 
looks  upon  his  beautiful  angel  entombed  in  the  rough  mass  of  rugged 
nick.  The  inspired  artist  may  see  in  his  ideal  the  most  beautiful  form, 
hut  its  only  grace  is  in  its  sweet  repose.  It  is  silent,  sightless,  deaf  and 
dumb.  But  the  Michigan  boy,  our  study,  has  a  voice  that  is  heard,  eyes 
that  see,  ears  that  hear,  a  will  that  willa  He  is  not  an  inert  piece  of  rock, 
nor  a  plastic  mass  of  modeling  clay,  but  a  real  live  subject.  Not  a  phase 
of  humanity  or  a  line,  of  business  or  professional  life  but  he  imitates. 
.  He  preaches,  he  prays,  he  teaches,  he  pleads  law,  he  farms,  runs  facto- 
^«8,  operates  great  mercantile  establishments,  he  is  a  clown,  a  com- 
mander of  armies,  an  explorer,  an  engine,  a  balloon,  a  bear,  an  angel,  a 
jswesity,  a  nuisance,  anything  that  human  mind  can  conceive.  And  yet, 
fellow  teachers,  he  is  our  study. 
It  is  as  much  onr  business  to  discover  his  possibilities  and  to  see  that 
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they  are  perfectly  brought  out,  as  it  is  the  work  of  the  artist  to  personify 
his  own  conceptions  in  symmetrical  forme  of  solid  rock. 

Important?  The  value  of  an  article  is  known  by  the  demand  for  it. 
Have  tfe  ever  thought  what  demands  our  vice  institutions  are  making  upon 
the  youth  of  our  State?  Who  bids  for  the  Mich^n  boy?  Why,  Jet  all 
the  boye  of  this  vicinity  sign  and  keep  the  pledge  for  twenty  years,  and 
your  city  would  be  saloonlesa 

A  total  abstinence  from  evil  for  two  decades,  upon  the  part  of  our  yoang 
people,  and  vice  in  almost  every  form  would  be  dead. 

"Who  shall  have  the. Michigan  boy— ».  e.,  what  principles  shall  he 
have?"  is  the  most  important  question  of  this  great  oommonwealth.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  in  our  eagerness  to  discover  the  best  methods  of  teaching, 
we  have  overlooked  in  a  measure,  the  importance  of  the  child?  Have  we 
not  taught  arithmetic  too  much,  and  studied  the  child  too  little — the  whole 
child,  his  physical  and  mind  self? 

We  would,  if  possible,  eialt  in  your  minds  child  life.  The  teacher 
ought  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  child  life  than  he  is 
with  any  printed  book;  and  yet,  how  many  thousands  there  are  of  us  who 
know  les?  about  thoee  we  teach  than  we  do  about  the  books  we  teach  them. 

Oh,  how  long  shall  we  grope  in  darkness?  How  many  generations  of 
immortal  minds  shall  be  distorted,  or  their  genius  defeated,  tofore  we  sh^l 
conceive  that  "  school  was  made  for  children,  and  not  children  for  school;" 
that  the  great  object  in  teaching  is  to  help  each  child  to  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body,  with  all  the  noble,  natural  traite  of  the  mind  left  directed 
and  inspired,  not  defeated? 

Important?  Grand  Eapids  in  one  decade  shall  be  a  great  city,  of  mag- 
nificent architecture,  imposing  buildings,  beautiful  etreets,  huge  factories, 
a  city  of  great  wealth  and  commercial  influence.  Her  citizens  shall 
proudly  boast  of  her  beautiful  parks  and  fountains,  her  art  and  literature, 
her  libraries  and  galleries,  her  churches  aud  schools;  but  that  which 
shall  decorate  her  with  flags  and  cover  her  with  banners,  and  raise  up  the 
voice  of  the  city  in  a  great  shout,  shall  be  the  honor  she  shall  show  to  her 
favoren  son  "The  Michigan  Boy"  of  today — a  man  without  a  price,  hon- 
est and  upright;  a  man  thoroughly  loyal  to  every  interest  of  his  own 
State,  but  equally  amlitious  for  the  welfare  of  our  whole  country — aa 
American.  Why,  in  that  elder  day,  "  to  be  a  Boman  was  greater  than  to 
be  a  king;"  bat  now  to  be  an  American  is  greater  than  te  be  a  Boman. 

The  Michigan  girl?  Why,  she  shall  be  his  honored  wife!  And  fellow 
teachers,  they  twain  shall  largeljr  be  the  work  of  onr  hands,  a  work  worthy 
the  highest  and  holiest  ambition,  and  one  which  requires  for  its  com- 
pletion,  great  skill. 

Training  for  citizenship  in  a  republic  is  the  primary,  intermediate,  and 
highest  work  of  a  nation's  teachers. 

A  government's  constancy  is  not  insured  unless  its  sovereigns — the  peo- 
ple—are sound  physically,  and  right  morally. 

What  can  the  physical  condition  have  to  do  with  the  perpetuity  of  a 
nation's  life  and  purity?    Does  not  history  teach  that  nations  of  best 


physique  have  been  those  of  most  wholesome  thought? 

Look  at  onr  people  as  they  surge  th: 
or  gather  in  our  places  of  amusement. 


E  at  onr  people  as  they  surge  through  the  streets,  crowd  our  conrte, 


How  many  do  we  see  free  from  physical  deformities? 
Turn  to  our  courts  of  justice,  to  our  great  writers  and  orators,  to  our 
taculties  of  learning, 
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How  many  do  we  find  with  level  heads^— men  who  are  right  and  logical? 
Is  there  any  relation  between  the  two?  "A  Bound  mind  in  a  eonnd  body" 
Bkmld  bo  the  motto  of  our  republic's  teaoherB.  Will  not  the  teachera  of 
Michigan  atraigbtun  op,  take  in  a  full  breath,  square  their  shoulders,  level 
their  heads,  and  introduce  in  every  school  in  Michigan,  at  least,  a  semi- 
military  syBtem  of  physical  culture,  and  in  so  doing,  place  a  premium  on 
form  and  strength?  Does  it  matter  to  the  State  whether  its  citizens  are 
athletic,  strong  and  agile? 
Then  is  it  certainly  the  teacher's  mission  to  teach  to  these  ends. 
However  great  the  need  of  physical  training,  it  is  equally  ui^nt  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind  should  be  symmetrically  developed. 

The  very  nature  of  a  republic  requires  mat  its  citizens  should  have  a 
keen  and  accnrste  sense  of  what  is  right. 

This  power  of  the  mind,  ^rm  like,  as  a  natural  gift,  like  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind,  is  susceptible  of  correct  training.  And  on  this  train- 
ing  depends  the  nation's  justice.  This  at  once  exalts  conscience  above 
every  other  power  of  the  mind 

Is  its  proper  training  overlooked?  Something  is  wrong,  fundamentally 
wrong.  Ample  as  oar  prisons  and  reformatory  institutions  are  they  are 
fall;  and  vice  and  crime,  finding  it  no  longer  necessary  to  skulk  under  CQver 
(rf  darkness,  stalk  defiantly  through  our  country,  and  concentrate  in  our 
cities. 

There  is  little  lack  o£  sectdar  or  scientific  intelligence.  From  this  point 
of  view,  there  are  both  statesmen  and  philosophers  in  our  prisons,  men 
vhose  mind  culture,  save  in  this  one  respect,  equals  the  intelligent  free 
dtizen. 

Ab  edncatore,  let  us  give  careful  heed  to  two  great  primary  truths — we 
cannot  legislate  wrong  out  of  existence,  and  pure  secnlar  knowledge  will 
Bot  save  men  from  vice. 

These  must  be  accomplished  by  properly  training  the  child's  sense  of 
right.  If  this  is  true,  fellow  teachers,  it  imposes  upon  us,  the  greatest 
wwk  of  the  ceptury. 

It  telts  us  that  we  are  the  guardians  of  the  nation's  life,  in  the  sense  that 
*e  are  the  fashioners  of  the  growing  mind. 

Diaciplimng  as  is  the  study  of  mathematics,  onlturing  as  is  the  study  of 
tte  cWics,  enriching  as  is  the  study  of  the  sciences,  still  infinitely  more 
yital  to  the  nation's  life,  is  the  study  of  that  science  which  finds  its  climax 
111  that  wise  saying,  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation." 


THE  INSTITUTE  SYSTEMS  OF  OTHER  STATES. 

PBPFESBOB   B.   A.  HINSDALE,  OF   THZ  tTNITBBBIT?  OP  MICHIQAK. 

^e  teacher's  institute  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  American 
^^"^  ^  public  schools.    It  originated  in  the  period,  so  happily  named 

Jhe  Educational  Benaissance,"  that  also  gave  the  country  the  State  board 
J'^S'i^cation,  the  superintendency.  State  and  local,  the  normal  school, 
*™pablic  Bchool  libraiy,  and  educational  journalism. 

"f-  Henry  Barnard,  we  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  board  of  education. 
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realized  as  profoundly  as  any  man  of  the  time  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  public  schools,  and  the  deplorable  deficienciee  of  their  teachers. 
Defeated  in  a  strenuous  attempt  to  induce  the  State  legislature  to  establish 
B  State  normal  school,  he  asked  himself  the  question  whether  anything 
coald  be  done  partially  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  hour.  The  immediate 
answer  to  this  question  was  the  first  institu^,  held  in  Hartford  in  1S39. 
In  order  to  show,  as  he  said  in  his  circular,  "the  practicability  of  making 
Bome  provision  for  the  better  qualification  of  common  school  teachers,  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend  their  knowledge  df  the 
studies  actually  pursued  in  district  schools,  and  of  the  beat  methods  of 
school  arrangements,  instrnction  and  goTemment  under  the  recitations  and 
lectures  of  experienced  and  well-knoWn  teachers  and  educators,"  Dr.  Bar- 
nard called  together,  for  a  month's  session,  such  teachers  of  Hartford 
county  as  were  disposed  to  attend,  organized  them  into  an  institute  and, 
with  several  helpers  whom  he  called  to  his  assistance,  proceeded  to  give 
them  the  much-needed  instruction.  Dr.  Barnard  apparently  thought  only 
of  a  provisional  expedient.  He  intended  to  renew  the  effort  to  found  a 
normal  school ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  institnte  would  be  a  useful  device. 
He  bnilded  better  than  he  knew.  His  example  was  quickly  followed.  The 
first  institute  in  New  York,  and  the  first  that  bore  the  name,  was  held  in 
1843.     The  first  in  Ohio  in  1846.     The  first  in  Michigan  in  1846. 

At  the  first  the  institnte  was  a  purely  voluntary  ^ency,  supported  by 
individual  sacrifice;  bat  in  time  the  State  took  it  in  charge,  and  it  now 
has  a  status  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  State  school  laws.  The  National 
Commissioner  of  Education  reported  in  1887,  that  in  the  year  1886-7 
there  were  held  2003  institutes,  with  an  enrolled  attendance  of  138,946 
persons. 

The  commissioner  reported  the  same  year  that  of  276,000  teachers  in  28 
states,  23,600,  or  less  than  nine  per  cent  had  attended  normal  schools. 
Also  that  all  the  normal  schools  and  departmente  in  the  country  enrolled 
bat  ^,500  pupils,  and  that  they  sent  oat  but  4,065  graduates.  Further- 
more, his  statistics  warrant  the  statement  that  not  less  than  40,000  new- 
teachers  were  needed  that  year  to  teke  the  places  of  those  who  retired,  and 
to  fill  new  places  created  by  the  extension  of  public  education.  It  seems 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  normal  schools  do  not  furnish,  at  least  of  gradu- 
ates, more  than  one-tenth  of  the  new  teachers  that  are  called  for  from  year 
to  year;  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  all  the  professional  ins&^c- 
tion  that  the  vast  majority  of  public  school  teachers  ever  receive,  outside 
of  teachers'  meetings,  thev  receive  in  the  institutes. 

It  is  furthermore  manifest  that  the  per  cent  of  teachers  who  have  been 
educated  in  normal  schools  increases  but  slowly.  The  per  oent  of  such 
teachers  in  the  contingent  of  new  teachers  in  1887  could  not  have  been 
much  larger  than  in  tne  whole  army. 

These  facts  show  conclusively  that  the  institute  cannot  be  dispensed 
with;  that  the  forces  which  created  it  will  maintain  it;  that  it  is,  and  for 
years  to  come  will  be,  the  great  means  for  carrying  professional  instraction 
to  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools.  Indeed,  the  State  and  national 
reporte  alike  point  to  an  increasing  reliance  upon  it.  Surely,  we  have  the 
most  convincing  reasons  for  making  the  institute  the  most  vigorous  and 
efficient  educational  agency  possible. 

Although  the  institute  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  old,  it  has  never 
been  adequately  discussed  in  any  book  or  treatise.  Should  such  a  work 
appear,  it  would  embrace  the  following  features: 
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L  The  history  of  the  origin,  development,  and  result  of  the  institute; 

2:  A  definition  of  its  sphere; 

3.  An  Kccount  of  its  means  of  financial  support; 

4  Methods  of  control  and  management; 

5.  loBtraction,  its  character,  range,  methods,  and  agents;  and 

6.  Beforms  and  improvemeuta 

A  very  harried  and  imperfect  treatment  of  thre^  of  these  topics  is  all 
that  can  be  attempted  in  this  paper.  A  few  words  will  suffice  for  pecuni- 
Biysopport 

At  mrt  the  institate  was  wholly  dejjeudent  upon  voluntary  support.  For 
some  yeare  the  instructors  either  served  gratuitously,  or  received  a  met^r 
compenfiation  from  the  slender  fees  of  the  teachers  in  attendance;  such  is 
sSi  the  case  in  some  states,  as  in  Missouri.  But  whenever  the  state  has 
asonied  the  control  of  the  institutes,  it  has  made  some  provision,  although 
by  no  means  always  adequate  provision,  for  its  maintenance.  The  prin- 
dpal  eoQrcee  of  income  iu  different  states  are  state,  county  and  city 
or  town  appropriation,  normal  school  funds,  fees  paid  by  applicants  for  ' 
teacher's  certificates  or  licenses,  and  fees  paid  by  the  enrolled  attendants 
upon  the  institute.  In  no  state,  however,  do  we  find  all  these  sources  of 
supply.  The  New  England  states  generally  make  some  state  provision 
tor  their  institutes.  Every  Pennsylvania  county  makes  an  annual  eon- 
tribntion  of  $200  to  the  county  institute  from  {he  treasury,  and  every 
Indiana  county  a  similar  one  of  $50.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  draw  to 
wme  extent  upon  the  normal  school  funds.  Ohio  depends  upon  certifi< 
ate  fees,  and  so  does  Michigan,  except  that  the  State  treasury  may  be 
'Ithwu  upon  each  year  to  the  amount  of  $1,800.  Mention  may  also  be 
nude  of  the  Peabody  Institutes  of  the  South,  that  derive  their  support, 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Peabody  fund. 

Modes  of  controlling  or  managing  institutes  vary  in  different  states. 
They  depend  eomewbat  upon  the  organization  of  the  school  machinery  of 
the  state,  and  somewhat  upon  the  character  of  the  institute.  We  may  ' 
eielade  from  our  survey  town  and  city  institutes,  that  are  naturally  con- 
ducted by  the  local  authorities,  and  fix  our  attention  upon  state,  district 
and  county  institutes. 

In  acme  states  all  the  institutes,  and  in  some  part  of  them,  are  managed 
from  the  state  capital.  The  state  board  of  education,  or  the  secretary, 
superintendent  or  commissioner,  or  the  two  together,  exercise  the  power. 
In  1885  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  published  a  circular  of  infor- 
mation devoted  to  the  Institute.  Although  the  statistics  presented  in  this 
rirnilar  are  now  old,  they  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  latest  of  their  kind; 
morever,  they  will  answer  the  present  purpose,  which  is  the  illustration  of 
3)ethods  rather  than  matter  of  fact  exactness. 

This  circular  contains  a  table  of  statistics  of  state  and  district  institutes, 
embracing  twelve  States.  In  Alabama  these  institutes  were  held  by  the 
^te  superintendent,  in  Massachusetts  by  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the 
Aate  board  of  education;  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Bhode  Island,  South  Carolina  and  West  Virginia, 
by  conductors  appointed  by  the  state  superintendent  or  commissioner;  and 
in  Texas  by  condnctors  appointed  by  the  state  board.  It  should  be 
observed  that  some  of  these  institutes,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Tork, 
'io  not  differ  in  character  from  the  county  institutes  of  other  states. 

The  BUne  circular  shows  who  were  the  condnctors  of  the  county  institutes 
:d  ei^teen  states.     Alabama,  the  local  school  authorities;  Pennsylvania, 
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Indiana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  the  connty  enperintend- 
ent;  California,  the  county  superintendent  and  the  principal  of  th« 
normal  achool;  Illinois,  the  county  superintendent  and  private  instruo 
tors;  Iowa,  the  connty  superintendent  and  school  principals;  Kansas, 
persons  licensed  by  the  stet©  board;  Maryland,  the  principal  of 
the  state  normal  school  and  members  of  its  faculty;  Michigan  and 
West  Yii^nia,  conductors  appointed  by  the  state  superintendent;  New 
Jersey,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  superintendent;  Ohio,  an  execu- 
tive committee .  appointed  by  the  teachers  of  the  county;  Vermont,  the 
state  superintendent;  Virginia,  county  and  city  superintendents;  Wiscon- 
sin, state  superintendent  and  normal  school  board.  In  nine  of  these  states 
the  comity  superintendent  controls  the  county  institute  absolutely,  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  school  authorities.  Of  the  remaining  nine,  Mary- 
land, Ohio  and  Michigan  had  in  1885  no  county  superintendent  These 
facts  show  a  strong,  but  by  no  means  uniform,  tendency,  to  give  the  connty 
superintendent  partial  or  full  control  of  the  county  institute  in  states 
having  such  an  officer.  8ix  states  that  bad  such  superintendents  gave 
them  no  snch  power. 

For  the  management  of  the  stat«  and  district  institutes  in  the  proper 
sense  of  those  terms,  state  control  is  admirably  adopted.  On  this  point 
there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions. 

Bat  touching  the  man^ement  of  county  institutes,  we  cannot  expect 
such  unanimity  of  opinion.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  organization  of 
the  state  educational  machinery,  upon  the  size  of  the  state,,  upon  the 
habits  and  traditions  of  the  people  and  of  teachers,  and  particularly  upon 
the  t^ents  by  whom  the  instruction  is  furnished. 

Massachusetts  can  easily  be  surveyed  from  the  state  house; 
the  secretsrT  of  the  board  practically  holds  his  office  during  good 
behavior,  and  the  State  maintains  a  staff  of  trained  agents  that,  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  and  the  secretary,  do  most  of  trie  institute  work. 
The  Massacbusette  system,  so  far  as  an  observer  at  a  distance  can  dis- 
cover, is  perfection  itself  for  Massachusetts.  To  some  extent  these  remarks 
also  apply  to  New  York;  that  state  also  maintains  an  institute  staff. 
Still  the  much  greater  size  of  the  state  renders  the  plan  less  well  adapted 
to  New  York. 

Control  by  a  state  normal  school  board,  as  in  Wisconsin,  and  by  a  nor- 
mal school  principal  or  faculty,  as  in  Maryland,  is  a  form  of  state  control, 
.  and  the  remarks  concerning  MaBsachusetts  and  New  York  will  largely 
apply  to  such  cases.  This  plan  is  not  likely  to  work  as  well  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan,  however,  unless  the  State  executive  school  officer  is  a 
member  of  the  board. 

The  Ohio  plan,  that  puts  the  management  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers 
of  the  county,  and  thus  excludes  the  state  commissioner  altogether,  save 
in  cases  where  home  rule  fails,  brings  the  institute  near  to  those  most 
interested  in  it,  often  the  results  are  excellent,  but  not  always;  for  some- 
times the  local  management  is  ignorant,  insufficient,  and  even  dishonest. 
Still,  this  is  the  only  plan  that  is  consistent  with  Ohio  ideas.  From  the 
very  beginning  that  state  has  been  chary  of  intrusting  power  to  state 
executive  officers.  It  is  one  of  the  four  states  in  the  Union  that  have 
never  given  the  governors  the  veto  power. 

State  control  has  little  to  recommend  it  in  large  states  without  a  trained 
institute  staff,  especially  if  the  superintendent  holds  his  office  by  a  political 
tenure.    As  a  rule,  he  cannot  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  localities  and  of 
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men  ndeqaate  to  intelligent  directioii.  He  ia  compelled  to  reh'  lai^l^  upoQ 
eecond-lkBiid  iDformation.  The  teachere  feel  that  the  seat  of  power  is  at  a 
diiUDce  from  them,  and  charges  of  personal  influence  and  nng  manage- 
ment  are  likely  to  circulate. 

Only  the  county  euperintendent  plan  remains  to  be  considered.  This 
plan  is  strcmg  where  the  state  plan  is  weak.  Taking  everything  into  the 
account,  this  seems  the  natnral  and  sensible  method  of  control  in  a  state 
that  has  established  the  county  saperintendency.  Still,  when  there  is  one, 
it  may  be  well  to  associate  the  county  school  board  with  the  superin- 
tendent 

This  blanch  of  the  subject  may  be  dismissed  with  these  additional 
lemarkfi.  Every  one  of  the  plans  may  work  well  when  in  good  hands.  Xo 
one  of  these  possesses  all  the  excellencies  or  all  the  defects.  Edncation 
more  than  almost  any  other  work  in  the  world,  is  a  matter  of  persons 
rather  ihaa  of  machinery. 

Tlie  last  and  the  most  important  of  our  three  topics  is  instruction.  To 
a  coDsidenble  extent  it  has  been' anticipated,  but  not  wholly  so. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  institutes  of  the  country  are  taught  by  a  rather 
miscelkneons  body  of  t«acberB.  In  Massachusetts  and  New  York  the 
instruction  receives  its  character  from  the  professional  staff ;  but  even  in 
tkeee  states,  and  especially  in  New  York,  much  of  the  work  is  done  by 
otheis,  as  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  of  schools.  In  the 
riates  where  the  normal  school  faculty  or  faculties  constitute  an  institute 
^fl,  a  still  larger  amount  of  work  is  commonly  done  by  such  hands.  In 
socb  Btatee  as  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  the  authorities 
in  charge  choose  such  assistants  as  they  can  secure.  A  few  of  these  are 
retired  teachers  or  educators;  but  the  majority  are  men  and  women 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  are  drawn  from  the  public  schools,  the  normal 
ft-hools  and  the  colleges,  many  of  these  instructors  do  work  of  the  highest 
character.  In  most  of  these  stetes,  and  probably  in  all  of  them,  there  is 
in  excellent  non-official  institute  staff;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
these  states,  and  in  others  also  no  doubt  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
!«CDTe  appointments  who  have  no  sufficient  recommeDdationa 

Aignment  is  hardly  called  for  to  show  that  a  stete  institute  staff  or  fac- 
olty  IS  highly  desirable.  The  advantages  of  specialization  declare  them- 
reives  here  as  elsewhere.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  that,  as  a  rule,  such  a 
corpe  of  experts  will  give  nnil^i  consistency,  and  strength  to  the  institutes 
throoghoat  the  state.  And  it  any  object  is  more  to  be  wished  for  than 
this  one,  it  has  not  declared  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
pnt  all  the  institutes  of  a  Targe  state,  into  the  hands  of  a  professional  staff, 
and  particnlarly  a  small  one.  Sucb  teachers  are  as  likely  as  others  to 
Ul  into  TDutine  and  mechanism.  If  eng^^  in  such  work  solely,  or  in 
such  work  supplemented  by  office  duties,  they  will  tend  to  separation  from 
the  practical  work  of  the  school.  They  will  know  pupils  only  through 
teachen.  These  objections  will  be  overcome  in  a  d^ree  if  the  members 
f'f  the  staff  are  employed  a  pert  of  the  time  in  teaching  or  in  supervision. 
Tium  reasons  show  convincingly  that  the  best  interests  of  the  institute 
'IcBuuid  the  services  of  active  teachers,  drawn  immediately  from  the 
schotdt,  as  weU  as  of  professional  instructors. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  teachers  of  ability 
•nd  ambition  to  render  institute  services.  They  receive  as  well  as  give,  or 
rseeive  in  givisg. 
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Upon  the  whole,  experience  reuommends  a  profesBional  staff  or  faculty 
large  enough  to  permit  at  least  one  member  to  attend  every  institute  in 
the  State,  supplemented  by  the  best  qualified  assistance  attainable,  and 
especially  by  teachers  from  the  schools. 

Much  excellent  work  is  now  done  in  the  institutes;  but  also  much  that 
is  ausystematic,  superficial,  and  inaccurate.  Men  who  are  ignorant, 
inexperienced,  and  even  coarse  are  sometimes  found  where  men  of  cultiva^ 
tion,  high  ideals,  and  capable  of  inspiring  the  spirit  of  scholarship  are 
urgently  needed.  This  is  the  institute  jwrciDlem  of  the  day.  It  is  a  press- 
ing problem,  I  shall  not  carry  its  discussion  farther,  except  to  add  one 
thought 

Two  years  ago  I  suggested,  in  an  article  published  in  The  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  what  I  called  "the  cycle  plan"  of  organizing  institute 
instmction.  It  embraced  the  two  ideas  of  a  course  of  work  which  should 
extend  over  two  years,  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  with  sole  reference 
to  their  ability  to  present  particular  snbjecta.  Two  years  was  made  the 
limit  of  the  course,  because  it  was  not  thought  practicable  to  carry  it 
beyond  that  point.  But  I  had  been  anticipated.  State  Superintendent 
Draper,  of  New  York,  had  already  announced  his  intention  to  prepare  for 
that  State  an  inetitnte  course,  which  should  be  continuous  from  year  to 
year  and  year  after  year  for  three  or  four  years,  thus  obviating  annual 
changes.  He  also  gave  his  sanction  to  a  plan  to  make  the  insti^t©  four 
weeks  long.  How  much  progress  he  made  in  carrying  out  this  bold  scheme, 
I  have  not  learned.  It  is  worthy  of  close  consideration.  It  is  ubvionsly 
open  to  the  criticism,  if  criticism  it  be,  that  there  must  be  a  succession  of 
classes  ina  scheme  so  extensive.  New  York  maybe  ready  for  it;  but  Ohio 
is  not  and  Michigan  is  not.  My  conviction  isthatrthe  two-years'  plan  is  as 
extended  as  we  are  prepared  for  at  present  But  while  we  may  doubt  the 
practicability  of  Mr.  Draper's  comprehensive  scheme,  we  are  all  deeply 
mterested  in  his  main  idea.  We  must  also  approve  heartily  the  won^ 
with  which  I  close,  "I  consider  the  institute  one  of  the  most  important 
helps  of  our  work"  he  says,  "and  one  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  and  efficiency  possible."  ' 


OBJECTS    OF    THE    MICHIGAN   TEACHER'S  INSTITUTE   AT 
THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

9DPT.  T.  L.  EVANS,  EATON  BAPIDS. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  three  kinds  of  knowledge  are  necessary  to 
one  who  would  teach  well.  1'.  He  should  know  the  nature  of  the  being 
to  be  taught  2.  He  should  clearly  understand  the  knowledge,  the  tacia 
or  the  subject  matter  to  be  presented  to  that  being.  3.  He  should  know 
the  method  of  bringing  knowledge  and  being  tc^ether  and  the  best  order 
of  doing  the  work. 

This  kind  of  knowledge  that  is  involved  in  the  last  of  these  three  Rreat 
essentials,  I  maintain  ought  to  be  and  I  believe  is,  the  objects  of  the  Mich- 
igan Teachers'  Institute  at  the  present  time.  The  verb  to  institute  signifies 
to  begin,  to  fix,  to  appoint,  to  set  in  motion,  to  train,  to  educate,  to  disci- 
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/■    It  mcreoBM  enrollmeiit  and  attendance. 

&  Benders  the  change  of  text  books  easy  and  eoonomical- 
that  ;our  records  are  properlv  kept,  and  make  monthly  reports,  using  this  aa 
oiM  means  to  stimulat*  puootuality  and  constant  attendance. 

8.  gee  tbat  you  have  a  program. 

9.  Qiade  your  school.    We  insert  a  form  in  this  ciroular  for  a  general  guide  (or  vou: 
Firit  Grade— L  First  Reader;    2.  Counting  and  learning  figuresi    3.  Spelling  from 

reader;  1.    Writing  all  words  of  spelling  and  reading  leaaon. 

Sttond  Orade~-l.  Second  Reader;  2.  OraJ  work  in  four  fundamental  rules;  3.  Oral 
Tork  in  language,  inoluding  names  of  parte  of  speech;  i.  Oral  geography,  reading  Uie 

6.  Spelliiig  with  diacritical  marks;  6.  Writing. 

Third  Grade— 1.  Third  Reader.  2,  First  book  in  Arithmetio;  Z.  Language  book; 
4.  iSemratary  OecwraphT;  5.  Spelling  book;  6.  Writing  book. 

FourOi  Grade — Fourth  Reader;  2.  Elemente  of  Arithmetio  including  fractions;  3. 
Ungnage  lessons  continued;  i.  Elementary  Geography  oontinued;  5.  Spelling;  6. 
Cow  book. 

Fifth  Orade—l.  Fourth  Reader;  2.  Elements  of  Arithmetic  completed;  3.  I^anguage 
I«Mons  oMupleted;    *.  Spelling;    6.  First  book  Oeography  completed;  6.  Writing. 

Sixth  Qnute—l.  Fifth  Reader;  2.  Practical  Arithmstio;  3.  Grammar;  4.  Adranoed 
u«asni^;    &  Spelling  by  dictation;  6.  Writing;  7.  Physiology. 

Sewiitft  ffrade— 1.  U.  S.  History;  2.  Practical  Arithmetio  completed;  3.  Advanced 
GraniDKr;    i.  Civil  Govemmentj    B.  Book-keeping. 

Otneral  Work — Oral  Work  twice  each  week  either  in  Alcohol  and  Narcotics,  compo- 
sition, including  letter  writinir  on  current  evente. 

10.  The  especial  attention  of  school  ofBoera  Is  called  to  the  law  allowing  the  adoption 
of  the  township  unit  for  school  district  Discuss  this  topic  See  what  has  been  ite 
rMolt  where  adopted.  Your  Board  of  Kiaminers  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to  you. 
ine  world  moYsa,  and  educational  interests  should  keep  pace  with  other  interests.  Be 
lliTe  to  your  best  good. 

The  teachers  applying  for  examination  March  6  and  7,  March  28,  Aug- 
nat  7  and  8,  and  Aag:ast  29,  will  be  asked  the  following  qaestiona: 

1-  What  educational  papers  do  you  take? 

^  What  works  on  education  have  you  read? 

3.   What  works  on  teaching  do  you  own? 

i.  What  secular  paper  do  you  read  weekly? 

G.  What  magazine  do  you  take  and  read? 

&   Who  is  your  favorite  author  on  pedagogyf 

".   Who  is  your  favorite  author  in  general  literature? 

8.    Are  you  a  systematic  reader? 

^    Name  three  books  suitable  for  6th  grade  pupils? 

&  H.  WOODS,  Secretary, 

JAR  H.  THOMPSON,  Chairmati, 

A.  B.  PERRIN, 

Oteeola  Co.  Board  of  School  Examiner*. 

OSCEOLA  COUNTY. 

I  bereb^  anbmit  the  followiug  report: 
Sa  organized  districta  in  the  county..- 31 

If  0.  duitricte  in  which  Bchool  has  been  taught 24 

Nadietricta  reported  at  last  annual  report 28 

No.  BchoolB  viaited  by  secretary  during  the  year 23 

During  the  year  Welch's  Gradation  Gharte  have  been  placed  in  the 
BchoolB  c{  this  count?,  and  we  are  getting  the  schools  as  near  the  grade  as 
possible  aa  fast  as  we  can,  but  it  will  take  some  time  yet  to  reach  the 
grade. 

A  bill  of  t29.46  to  pay  for  charts  will  be  brought  before  the  board  of 
mpeiYiBora  at  their  next  meeting. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  organize  a  reading  circle,  the  most  of  the 
5 
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teacbers  Beem  to  be  willing  to  work  for  any  advancement  that  presents 
itaelf  to  them. 
What  we  most  need  in  this  county  is  esperieaeed  teachers. 
Youra  reapectltil^, 

D.  W.  BLAELY,  Secretary. 

PRE8QUE  ISLE  COUNTY. 

I  Bend  yon  herewith  my  annual  statistical  report,  and  beg  to  supple- 
ment the  aame  by  briefly  enumerating  some  of  the  greater  obstacles  to 
efficient  school  work  and  edncational  advancement  which  in  my  jadgment 
are  met  with  in  this  county. 

First  among  these  is  a  lack  of  competent  and  experienced  teachers, 
the  poverty  or  parsimony  of  many  districts  impelling  them  to  contract 
with  inefficient  resident  teachers  who  will  teach  ^^ply,  rather  than  better 
teachers  at  higher  wages. 

Secondly,  the  indifference  of  parents,  most  of  whom  sefid  their  childr^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  tlie  various  sectarian  schools  of  which  w^e 
have  quite  a  number,  and  in  which  the  instruction  is  principally  of  a 
religions  character  and  Imparted  in  a  foreign  language. 

Thirdly,  the  inclemency  of  our  winters,  when  our  schools  are  generally 
in  session,  combined  with  the  great  depth  of  snow,  and  the  sparsely  settled 
state  of  most  of  the  districts  render  the  attendance  of  most  of  the  pupils 
quite  irr^nilar> 

Fourthly,  the  length  of  the  school  terms  are  generally  too  short  to 
result  in  any  very  marked  advancement,  and  as  new  teachers  are  asnally 
employed  each  succeeding  term,  much  of  the  term  is  wasted  in  the  process 
of  forming  such  an  acquaintance  as  will  enable  the  teacher  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  needs  of  the  school 

Bat,  notwithstanding  these  various  hindrances  I  note  many  encouraging 
features.  Institutes  when  held,  are  much  better  attended  than  formerly; 
and  the  special  certificate  nuisance  with  which  we  have  been  greatly 
bothered  shows  signs  of  abating;  our  schools  are  much  better  provided 
with  apparatus  than  heretofore,  and  with  better  supervision,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Welch's  system  of  classification  which  we  have  just  adopted,  we 
hope  for  a  year  of  increased  usefulness. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

GBIFflN  COVEY,  Jb.,  Secretary. 

SAGINAW  COUNTY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  report  the  general  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  of  Saginaw  county.  I  entered  upon  my  duties  with 
the  determination  to  devote  my  whole  time  and  talent  towards  elevating 
the  standard  of  our  schools.  During  the  school  year  ending  September  1, 
1890, 1  have  held  two  re^ar  examinations  and  six  specials.  We  have 
issued  during  that  time  six  first  grade  certificates,  nine  second  grade,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  third  grade  and  nineteen  special,  and  have  only 
had  occasion  to  revoke  but  one  and  that  was  a  special. 

We  require  for  third  grade  and  s^)ecials  at  least  seventy.five  in  each 
branch  with  an  average  standing  of  eighty.  Seooud  grade,  eighty-five  with 
an  average  of  eighty-seven.  First  grade,  eighty-eignt,  with  an  average  of 
ninety-three.    Aoility  to  govern,  instruct  and  conduct  a  school  in  a  profit- 
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able  manner  aie  also  important  qualifications.  Applicants  are  reqnested 
to  write  irith  ink,  to  ose  legal-cap  paper,  nnmber  to  oorreapona  with 
enroUment  cord,  to  leave  paper  unfolded,  to  be  prompt  at  each  session  and 
to  remftin  in  the  room  until  t^ie  subject  upon  which  they  are  working  is 
completed.  Answers  to  problems  in  Eirithmetic  and  algebra  must  be 
accompanied  with  solutions.  The  legibility  and  general  neatness  of  papers 
are  considered  in  marking  them.  The  teachers  of  this  county  are  taking 
ontuiul  interest  in  matters  relating  to  their  profession.  They  realize  that 
tinder  the  present  law  they  must  be  successful  in  their  work  in  order  to 
tf tain  their  positions.  Nearly  eTery  one  in  this  county  and  many  from 
the  ne^hboring  counties  attended  tne  institute  which  ^as  conducted  by 
Prof.  Delos  FaS  of  Albion  College,  assisted  by  instructors  John  O.  Beed, 
and  J.  A  F.  Stricter.  It  was  the  lai^est  and  most  successfal  institute 
erer  held  here. 

We  have  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  district  schools  with  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  school  rooms  or  deportments.  I  visited  each  depart- 
meat  daring  the  year,  each  visit  lasting  about  one-half  of  a  day,  in  order 
that  I  might  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  Bchools.  We  have 
D»ade  great  prt^reea  in  the  grading  or  classifying  of  the  same  and  I  have 
foutd  uie  district  school  officers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  ready  to  make 
mnch  needed  improvements  and  repairs  to  many  of  the  school  buildings 
immediately  upon  my  suggesting  the  some.  • 

A  few  of  oar  district  boards  however,  take  into  consideration  the  small 
amoomt  of  money  required  for  improvements  imstead  of  the  future  good  of 
onr  boys  and  girls.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  this  evil  is  rapidly  dying  out. 
I  am  encourm^  to  find  after  revisiting  some  of  the  schools  that  the  tesch- 
cn  have  had  marked  suocess  by  following  my  sugKestious  and  that  the 
frequant  change  of  teachers  is  tecoming  beantifullyless  as  time  rolls  on. 

"nie  text  books  are  generally  uniform  and  many  of  the  districts  have 
sdmrted  the  free  text  book  system.  Four  new  districts  have  been  organ- 
ueo  this  year.  Two  brick  school  houses  will  be  built  during  the  ensuing 
year.  Educational  matters  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  both  in  the 
cities  and  county  which  is  due  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  conscientious  and 
futhfn]  work  of  our  teachers  and  the  liberal  support  of  the  people  towards 
thepublic  schools. 

The  experience  gained  during  the  past  year  will  aid  me  materially  for 
better  work  during  the  year  to  come. 

Very  sincerely  yonra, 

lUTKON  8.  DODGE,  Secretary. 

ST.  CTjAIR  COUNTY. 

ToGie  Chairmen  of  the  Townahip  Boards  of  School  Inspectors: 

Gkktleksn — I  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  to  yon  the  following 
report: 

SCHOOL  BUItJ>IH08. 

In  former  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners,  your  atten- 
ti(Ri  has  been  called  to  the  larae  number  of  school  baildii^  in  the  county 
wholly  unfit  for  use.  Althougn  some  improvement  has  b^n  made  in  this 
''Expect,  there  still  remain  no  fewer  than  fifty  school  houses  which,  in  their 
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present  condition,  are  not  snitable  for  use.  Plane  and  Bpeoificationa  for  a 
DombeT  of  new  buildings,  also  plans  for  repairing  aevenil  old  ones  have 
been  furnished  by  this  office.  These  plans  inclnde  suitable  methods  of 
heating  ana  ventilation,  proper  arrangement  of  blackboards,  seats  and 
windows,  and  the  adoption  of  whatever  devices,  consistent  with  proper 
economy,  that  go  to  mfike  a  school  bnilding  convenient,  comfortable  and 
healthful 

The  secretary  will  fnmish  plans,  free  of  cost,  at  any  time  to  school  offi- 
cers or  building  committees  who  have  new  houses  to  build,  or  old  ones  to 
repair. 

Sixty  of  the  buildings  in  the  county  are  not  properly  supplied  with 
seats  and  desks.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  so  poorly  furnished  in  this 
respect  as  to  prevent  the  pupils  from  assuming  a  healthful  position  while 
engaged  in  stndy.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  attention  of  the  people  in 
these  disfariots  shonld  be  called  to  the  importance  of  arrai^i^  school 
rooms  in  snch  a  way  that  they  will  not  tend  to  produce  contract^  chests 
and  deformed  bodies. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

But  four  districts  voted  at  the  last  annual  meetii^  to  adopt  the  free  text 
book  plan  as  provided  by  the  last  Legislature.  It  was  intended  that  thia 
law  should  go  into  practical  operation,  June  30,  of  this  year.  Up  to  the 
present  time  but  one  district  has  provided  books  under  the  law. 

While  one  hundred  and  ten  of  our  schools  have  uniform  text  books  ia 
each  subject,  there  is  a  great  variety  in  use  in  the  county.  So  varied  are 
the  books  in  the  different  districts,  that  it  is  an  unusual  occurrence  to  find 
two  districts  using  the  same  books  in  all  the  subjects.  This  results  in  seri- 
ous inconvenience  and  trouble.  People  in  changing  residence  from  one 
district  to  another  are  jnstly  expected  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  a  new 
series  of  books;  if  they  do  this,  considerable  expense,  unnecessary  under  a 
better  system  is  incurred;  if  they  do  not,  the  progress  of  the  schools  is 
seriously  retarded  by  mixed  text  booka 

I  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  composed  of  some  of  the 
members  of  this  board,  members  of  the  examining  board,  and  teachers 
from  different  parts  of  the  county  to  recommend  a  uniform  series  of  books 
for  onr  schools.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  all  districts  are  to  bbanffe 
books,  but  many  changes  are  made  each  year,  and  if  the  district  boaias 
,  will  adopts  common  series  when  changes  are  made,  it  will  tend  toward 
uniformity,  and,  in  time  be  productive  <u  very  bsneficial  results. 

In  a  few  of  the  schools  much  inconvenience  has  been  produced  because 
pupils  were  not  properly  supplied  with  books.  District  boards  should  see 
that  the  progress  or  the  schools  under  their  charge  is  not  retarded  in  this 
way. 

QBADINa  THE  COUNTBY  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  present  year  teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  plans  for  gradii^  the 
country  schools,  and  securing  the  adoption  of  better  methods  of  teaching. 
These  meetings  have  been  neld  on  Saturdays,  and  the  teachers  deserve 
much  credit  for  the  interest  thev  have  taken  and  the  assistance  they  have 
rendered  in  them.  In  each  of  tnese  meeting  the  secretary  has  outlined  a 
course  of  study  for  the  use  of  the  schoola  At  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion held  at  Lansing  last  December,  a  committee  of  county  secretaries  was 
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^pointed  to  acb  with  the  State  SuperiDtendent  of  Public  Instmction  for  the 
pnipoee  of  outlining  a  coaree  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  Such 
a  coDise  has  been  prepared  and  as  it  iB  adapted  to  our  needs  it  has  been 
adopted  for  use  in  this  county,  and  it  will  be  supplied  to  the  schools  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 

To  grade  and  classify  the  country  schools  is  simply  to  systeniatize  the 
work  in  them ;  it  means  to  have  an  ideal  plan  which  is  to  be  followed  as 
cloBely  as  circnmstanoes  will  permit,  and  to  economize  energy  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  people  the  greatest  amonnt  of  benefit  for  the  money 
expended  for  educational  pnrpoeee. 

SECOBDS  AND  BEPOBTB. 

DoTinx  the  winter  term  I  adopted  a  system  of  blank  reports  to  be  filled 
oat  by  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  each  term,  one  copy  to  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  and  another  to  be  left  with  the  director  for  the  use  of  the  suc- 
ceeding teacher.  By  the  use  of  this  plan  any  teacher  on  entering  upon 
her  duties  in  a  school  ia  given  the  means  of  knowing  jnst  what  work  the 
different  claases  and  individual  pupile  have  done  under  her  predecessor, 
just  what  program  and  plans  were  used,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  take  up  the 
Toik  at  once  where  her  predecessor  left  off. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  progress  in  the  common  schools  has  been  the 
modificstion  in  plans  of  every  new  teacher  whereby  pupils  are  frequently- 
taken  over  and  over  again  the  same  subjects.  A  course  of  study  followed  wiU 
enable  teachers  to  do  thorough  work,  and  this  system  of  reports  will  make 
it  powible  for  every  teacher  to  take  up  the  work  where  ner  predecessor 
\tSt  o(F,  and  thus  secure  the  progressive  development  of  the  pupil.  This 
sjvtem  is  to  be  modified  somewhat  next  year  by  the  use  of  a  classification 
register  which  will  last  from  five  to  seven  years.  At  the  beginuii^  of  each 
tenn,  the  teacher  is  to  make  out  her  arrangement  of  ^^radee,  classes,  pro- 
gnm,  etc.,  in  the  register,  and  immediately  report  this  on  a  blank  mr- 
niahed,  to  the  secretary;  at  the  end  of  the  term  she  is  to  complete  her 
n^gter,  and  make  a  full  report  to  the  secretary.  The  register  is  to  be  left 
with  the  director  for  the  nse  of  the  succeeding  teacher.  This  plan  gives 
the  new  teacher  a  complete  record  of  the  organization  of  the  school  under 
her  predeceaaor,  it  enables  the  secretary  to  see  at  once  any  defects  in  the 
organization  of  a  school,  and  hence,  to  advise  teachers  regarding  remedies 
tor  tiiese  defects.  In  brief,  it  enables  teachers  to  do  their  work  much 
better,  and  the  secretary  to  supervise  much  more  effectively.  Without 
this  or  a  similar  plan  of  records  and  reports,  it  would  be  impoasible  to 
eany  ont  a  course  of  study  or  to  systematize  the  work  of  the  coimtry 
Bchods. 

PUPILS'  EXAMIHATIOK. 

Dnring  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  term  I  held  a  series  of  examinations 
fot  the  porpoae  of  teatioK  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  of 
Qw  country  achools.  I  &mished  the  qnestions,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
tCKbera,  conducted  the  examinalions.  After  the  examinations,  which 
*cn  munly  written,  I  looked  over  the  work  and  reported  to  the  individual 
pnpfls  the  atanding  attained.  These  examinations  were  well  attended, 
tbiee  hundred  pupils  taking  part  in  them.  One  hundred  and  ninety-three 
(■f  the  pupils  examined  passed  a  creditable  examination  and  were  awardel 
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certificates  of  merit.  Thie  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  the  privilege  of 
attending  a  county  examination  held  in  Fort  Huron  This  year  the  exami- 
nation referred  to  was  held  on  Saturday,  May  3.  Sixty-Beven  eligible  can- 
didates appeared,  forty-two  of  whom  succesefnlly  passed  a  thorough  exam- 
ination over  the  common  school  enbjects,  and  were  awarded  diplomas  of 
graduation  from  the  common  school  course  of  study. 

This  plan  of  examinations  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  out  next  year  as 
it  has  proved  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  good  work  in  the  schools. 

A  circular  to  school  officers  will  be  issued  in  a  few  da^s,  requesting 
them  to  close  the  fall  tenn  the  Friday  before  the  week  in  which  Christmas 
occurs,  and  the  spring  term  the  last  Friday  in  June.  On  these  dates, 
questions  for  t«rm  examinations  shorld  be  fomished  by  this  office  to 
evey  school. 

With  the  aid  of  these  examinations  in  addition  to  the  reports  and 
records  above  described,  it  is  possible  to  carry  oat  a  course  of  study;  with- 
out these  aids  it  is  not. 

TEACHEBS'  IN8TITCTE. 

The  institute  held  at  Fort  G-ratiot  commencing  July  7,  and  endiDg 
August  1,  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county;  the  enrollment  reached 
two  hundred  and  thirty.  The  teachers  and  pupils  in  attendance  were 
enthusiastic  and  studious.  We  are  under  obli^tioos  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  sending  us  snch  able  instructors  as  Prof.  O'Keefe 
and  Supt.  Smith  proved  themselves  to  be. 

More  professional  work  was  done  in  ^is  institute  than  usuaL  From  . 
three  to  five  classes  per  day  were  devotod  to  mental  philosophy  and  to 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 

APPABATD8. 

Eighty  of  our  schools  are  furnished  with  a  dictionary,  thirty-aix  with 
maps,  thirty-one  with  a  globe,  and  sixty  with  a  physiolo^cal  chart  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  every  school  should  be  furnished  with  these  articlea. 
Many  rooms  are  not  properly  supplied  with  blackboards  although  they  can 
be  made  easily  and  cheaply,  and  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is 
certainly  poor  economy  not  to  furnish  the  articles  named  because  they  are 
tools  to  the  teacher,  and  cannot  fail  to  increase  her  efficiency.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  all  apparatus  can  be  purchased  of  whtue- 
sale  houses  directly  by  school  officers,  at  wholesale  rates. 

TBEES  AMD  OBOimDe. 

During  the  first  part  or  April,  I  published  a  pamphlet  of  Arbor  Day 
exercises  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in  planting  trees.  The  expense  of 
printing  and  mailing  this  pamphlet  was  paid  by  Fort  Huron  merchants 
who  advertised  in  it.  These  exercises  were  nsea  in  many  schools,  and  a 
la^  number  of  trees  were  planted 

In  sixty-five  districts  the  school  grounds  ere  in  poor  condition.  In 
sixty-eight  districts  the  out^buildings  were  not  found  to  be  in  suitable 
shape.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  directors  to  see  that  out-bnildings  are 
kept  in  proper  condition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  care  will  be  exer> 
cised  in  this  respect  in  the  future. 
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PHYBIOLOQY  AND  HYQIENE. 

In  one  Imndred  and  twenty-five  of  oar  schoolB  I  found  physiolc^  and 
by^ne  tanght  as  provided  by  Btatute.  In  those  districts  whicn  wore 
delinqnent  m  this  respect,  I  invariably  called  the  attention  of  school 
officers  and  teachers  to  the  law  reqniring  this  subject  to  be  tanght  The 
gtatote  makes  it  mandatory  upon  district  boards  to  provide  instmction  in 
this  robject,  bnt  fails  to  provide  a  specific  penalty  for  non-compliance.  It 
seems  necessary  tor  the  L^^lature  to  provide  ench  penalty  before  the  law 
can  be  folly  enforced. 


It  is  certain  that  the  work  of  oar  teachers  is  improving  from  year  to 
year.  But  few  cases  of  failure  have  been  found.  From  seventy-five  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  our  teachers  are  products  of  our  common  schools,  hence 
It  appears  that  the  surest  way  to  improve  the  teaching  force  is  to  improve 
the  schools  that  produce  the  teachers.  For  this  and  other  reasons  hereto- 
fore given  the  cooperation  of  township  and  district  officers  is  earnestly 
wked  in  grading  and  systematizing  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  in  carry- 
ing out  effective  plans  of  examination  and  supervision.  It  is  evident  to 
the  student  of  education  that  a  hew  era  is  dawnmg  for  the  much-neglected 
oonatry  school.  Let  us  be  active  agents  in  bringing  about  all  reforms  that 
tend  toward  a  prc^reseive  and  sure  development  of  a  good  system '  of 
country  school  Mtieation. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  F.  LAW,  Secretary. 

WASHTENAW  COUNTY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  manuscript  report  of  schools  of 
Waditenaw  county  for  the  school  year  ending  September,  A.  D._  1890. 

As  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  examiners,  I  have  visited  every 
school  in  the  county  with  the  exception  of  three,  which  were  not  in  session. 
School  teaching,  I  find  is  treated  oy  many  teachers  as  a  pastime  or  step- 

Cl  stone  to  something  else.     It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  examining 
rd,  for  the  past  year,  to  weed  out  this  class  of  instructors  and  make 
teachmg  a  vocation  instead  of  an  avocation. 

The  greatest  difficulty  I  find  in  the  district  school  is  a  miscellaneous  class 
of  text  books,  thus  necessitating  in  some  schools  a  different  class  for  each 
book.  It  has  been  my  object  to  obviate  this  difficulty  as  much  as  possible, 
and  I  think  by  the  aid  of  the  State  manual  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  in 
the  county  schools,  that  in  the  ensuing  year  the  above  obstruction  to 
advancement  will  be  overcome. 

The  village  schools  under  my  supervision  are  in  excellent  condition. 

TVe  have  organized  a  teachers'  association  and  reading  circles,  something 
that  has  not  existed  in  this  eonnty  in  the  past,  and  hope  during  the  year, 
to  be  able  to  make  them  of  ^eat  value  to  all  our  teachers. 

I  wish  to  add  in  conclusion  that  the  schools  of  Washtenaw  county  take 
an  impetus  from  the  seats  of  learning  within  her  borders,  viz.,  the  Mich- 
igan University  and  the  State  Xormsl,  and  as  a  general  rule  we  have  good 
teacheiB.  The  county  board  has  been  harmonious  upon  all  measures,  act- 
ing io  concord  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  school  system. 

M.  J.  CAVANAUGH,  Secretary. 
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WAYNE  CX)UNT\'. 

One  himdred  and  sixteen  schools  have  been  visited  and  a  report  obtained 
from  them.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  school  houses  in  the 
county.  There  are  eighteen  townships,  eleven  graded  schools  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  ungraded.  According  to  request  of  State  Snperintend- 
ent  I  received  Welch's  Classification  Record  on  May  26, 1890.  I  introduced 
it  in  thirty  schools  before  the  vacation  in  June.  1890,  and  have  received 
the  most  flattering  reports  of  its  efficacy.  It  is  bound  to  revolutionize  our 
ungraded  schools  and  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  both  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  nine  schools  yet  to  supply  with  this  record, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  properly  attended  to. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  great  many  districts  make  a  practice  of  dividing 
their  terms  into  three  months,  and  employing  a  new  teacher  each  term. 
This  should  not  be,  as  it  takes  the  children  all  their  time  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  ways  and  methods  of  their  teachers,  and  leaves  no  time 
for  their  education.  Welch's  Classification  Kecord  obviates  this  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  inasmnch  as  each  sncceeding  teacher  follows  the  same  method 
and  is  acquainted  at  once  with  the  standing  of  his  pupils.  Another  bad 
thing  is  toe  lack  of  ventilation  in  most  of  the  schools.  Only  fourteen 
schools  have  proper  ventilation,  the  balance  have  none  at  all  or  that  which 
is  entirely  worthless  and  unhealthy.  Just  think  of  it !  One  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  school  houses  without  ventilation.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  hear 
of  BO  many  children  sick  with  various  diseases.  Another  thing  which 
shows  gross  carelessness  (not  to  say  criminality)  on  the  part  of  district 
officers,  is  the  disgraceful  condition  of  many  school  outhouses  or  water 
closets.  Only  forty  have  good  water  closets,  twenty-six  are  fairly  good, 
and  eighty-five  are  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  The  officers  of  districts  do 
not  as  a  general  thin^  make  a  practice  of  visiting  their  schools.  I  fonnd 
only  thirty-three  visits  by  officers  dnring  the  year  in  the  county.  No 
wonder  our  schools  are  not  a  success  when  district  officers  will  put  teach- 
ers in  schools  and  never  think  of  them  until  it  comes  time  to  hire  again. 
No  wonder  the  most  of  our  teachers  are  below  par  in  other  connties  aa 
they  are  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources.  The  remedy  is,  elect  men  to 
district  offices  who  have  an  interest  in  the  public  schools  and  will  attend 
to  them  properly.  Do  not  elect  men  who  take  office  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  relation  or  friend  in  a  position  to  live  off  the  public  without  giv- 
ing a  fair  equivalent.  There  has  been  issued  during  the  year,  four  second 
grade  certificates,  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  third  grade  certificates,  and 
four  special.  Four  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  institute 
fee  has  been  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  county  treasurer  during  the 
year.  There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  three  legally  qualified  teachers  in  the 
county,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  make  teaching  a  permanent  occu- 
pation. Average  wages  for  males  $42.00  per  month,  for  females,  S19.50. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  school  is  fifty-four.  Ffty-eigbt 
school  houses  have  good  fences  around  them,  sixty-eight  have  good  yards, 
forty-four  yards  are  ornamented  with  trees,  seventy-fonr  have  good  wells, 
eighteen  schools  have  maps,  twenty-two  have  globes,  forty-seven  have  dic- 
tionaries, sixty-eight  have  good  seats,  sixty-three  have  good  blackboards, 
ninety  schools  showed  very  good  order,  eighty-six  have  introduced  civil 
government  and  eighty-two  physiology  and  hygiene,  while  forty-six  have 
special  reference  to  stimulants  and  narcotics,  twelve  townships  use  Har- 
per's system  of  school  books,  six  townships  are  badly  mixed,  hfty  schools 
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Lave  good  libraries,  forty  brick  school  houses  and  one  hundred  and  eleven 
frune.  The  achools  require  close  attendance  both  from  coonty  and  dis- 
trict offioers.  Our  system  has  been  too  lax.  The  ability  of  teachers  should 
be  scrotinized  more  closely  and  the  drouee  needed  out.  The  people 
Bhoold  be  educated  in  tlie  election  of  their  county  school  and  "district  offi- 
ceiB.  None  bnt  men  having  children  to  send  to  school,  or  who  are  natur- 
ally interested  in  school  work  should  be  elected  to  school  office.  Teachers 
slioold  Dot  be  changed  so  often,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  them. 
There  are  twelve  normal  teacbere  employed  and  they  are  giving  splendid 
sttiataction  and  doing  noble  work,  as  are  also  two  teachers  holding  State 
certificates.  The  schools  show  a  decided  tendency  to  improvement  and 
nth  closer  supervision  will  no  doubt  advance  rapidly.  My  thanks  are  due 
the  board  for  courtesies  and  material  assistance  rendered  during  the  year. 
B^pectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  E.  W.  LUMLEY,  Secretary. 

WEXFORD  COUNTY. 

^rewith  find  annual  report.  This  closes  my  second  year  as  secretary. 
I  have  visited  all  the  schools  of  my  county  at  least  once  during  the  year; 
Eeveral  twice  and  some  more  often.  In  addition  to  the  statistics  that  I  am 
nfloired  to  father,  I  carefully  note  the  general  deportment  of  the  teacher 
ana  school ;  the  teacher's  manner  of  imparting  instructions.  When  I  visit  a 
Bchool  I  take  with  me  a  list  of  names  of  all  the  children  in  the  district  taken 
fnm  the  director's  report,  compare  it  with  the  teacher's  daily  register  te  Snd 
hoT  many  children  are  attending  school  and  how  punctual  they  are  attending. 
I  hare  put  the  new  Course  of  Study  and  Webb's  classification  register  in 
all  the  schools.  I  explain  both  to  the  teachers  and  find,  without  exception, 
that  teachers  and  school  boards  like  this  new  order  of  school  supervision. 
I  require  monthly  reports  from  my  teachers,  giving  me  the  facts  as  to 
atteiulance,  cases  of  tardiness,  some  things  as  to  the  kind  of  work  done, 
and  ask  for  any  aid  that  I  can  give  them. 

While  I  do  not  make  my  visits  a  kind  of  teacher's  institute  I  do.  when  I 
find  the  teacher  not  doing  her  work  to  the  best  advantage,  give  her  a  better 
method.  I  talk  to  all  the  school,  commend  what  is  good,  point  out  where 
they  can  better  their  school,  and  secure  their  co-operation  with  the  teacher 
to  make  theit  school  perfect. 

H.  C.  FOXWORTHY,  Secretary. 
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This  manual  baa  been  prepared  with  much  care  to  meet  a  want  that  has 
for  yeatB  been  growing  in  the  minds  of  teachers  and  friends  of  edncation. 
It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Secietaries  and 
Boards  of  Examiners  and  all  school  anthoritiea  will  be  given  in  this  attempt 
to  effect  a  more  thorough  organization,  and  greater  uniformity  in  the 
schools  of  our  rural  districts.  There  has  been  no  generally  accepted  sys- 
tem of  registration  or  uniform  coarse  of  study  such  as  is  now  presented  in 
in  this  Manual,  and  printed  in  Welch's  Register  for  convenience  and  a 
better  preservation  of  the  same. 

This  method  has  been  adopted  in  several  States  and  thie  very  best  resulte 
are  already  b^inning  to  be  realised.  The  register  prepared  by  Mr.  Welch 
is  the  simplest  and  most  complete  that  I  have  ever  seen;  and  with  the 
publishing  in  it  of  our  course  of  study,  suf^estions,  schedule  of  recitetion, 
ete.,  the  expense  is  very  moderate,  as  it  conteins  apace  for  recording  the 
essential  facts  of  school  work  for  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  years.  The  cards 
of  promotion,  reports  and  certificates  with  the  course  of  study  will  be  less 
expensive  to  the  counties  than  the  amount  of  printing  often  required  and 
authorized  by  law  for  the  use  of  Secreteries  of  Soord  of  Cxaminers  for  one 
year.  Will  not  every  Secretary  do  all  in  his  power  to  give  this  plan  of 
organization  a  thorough  trial?  I  most  earnestly  urge  every  Secretary  to  a 
careful  study  of  this  course  of  study  and  plan  of  r^;iatration  so  as  to  be 
prepared  to  give  a  thorough  explanation  of  its  use  to  the  teachers  at  the 
Institutes. 

J.  ESTABEOOK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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PREFACE. 


At  the  animal  meeting  of  State  secretaries  held  in  Lansing,  Dec.  25,  and 
26, 1889,  a  reeolation  was  tmauimously  adopted,  providing  for  a  committee 
of  five  to  prepare  a  State  manaal  and  coarse  of  study  that  shoald  be  uni* 
form  for  all  the  coontiee  of  the  State,  the  same  to  be  submitted  to  the 
State  Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction  fot  his  criticism,  revision  and 
approval,  and.  by  him  published  for  general  distribution. 

This  course  is  the  result  of  that  committee's  labor.  In  its  preparation 
they  have  consulted  manuals  already  published  by  varioos  secretaries  in 
this  State,  as  well  as  many  others  now  in  use  in  ne^hboring  States.  At 
the  same  tixne,  they  have  advised  with  secretaries  thronghout  the  State 
with  the  desire  to  make  this  course  adapted  to  all  the  counties,  keeping  in 
mind  that  their  wants  and  conditions  vary  somewhat.  The  course  is 
offered,  thereCore,  with  the  hope  and  sincere  belief  of  the  committee  that 
it  may  be  readily  adapted  to  the  schools  of  any  county. 

OBR  SCHURTZ,  Secretary  of  Eaton  County, 
0.  L.  BEMI8,  Secretary  of  Ionia  County, 
E.  A.  CULVER,  Secretary  of  Calhoun  County, 
ASHLEY  CLAPP,  Secretary  of  Kalamazoo  County, 
P.  M.  BROWN,  Secretary  of  Mecosta  County. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


This  mnaoal  haa  been  prepared  with  one  great  object  in  view, — to  enable 
the  ctuldren  of  the  district  schools  to  follow  from  term  to  term  and  from 
TttT  to  year  a  plain,  simple,  progressive  line  of  study  that  shall  give  them 
m  the  end  a  good,  common  school  edncation.  Its  constant  aim  throngh- 
ontis: 

FiBST. — To  intiodoce  nothing  not  already  tanght  in  these  schools. 

BicoKD. — To  make  the  classification  as  simple  as  possible,  easy  for  the 
tMcher  to  understand  and  follow,  and  to  lighten  his  labors. 

TmBD. — To  regulate  the  steps  from  grade  to  grade  so  that  pnpils  shall 
be  interested  and  kept  in  school,  encouraged  and  credits  for  work  done, 
and  that  the  osaal  waste  of  time  and  aimless  work  resulting  from  frequent 
change  of  teachers  may  be  redaoed  to  a  minimum. 

FocBTH. — To  put  all  the  school  work  of  the  county  on  one  common 
plan,  80  that  methods  used  in  teaching  the  varioos  branches,  amount  of 
work  aooomplished,  the  system  of  reporte,  records,  etc.,  may  be  the  same. 

Fifth. — To  make  the  work  of  saperrbion  stronger  and  more  effective, 
and  to  enlist  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  parents  and  school  officers  by 
""H^g  Uiem  better  acquainted  with  what  the  schools  are  endeavoring  to 
•ocom{4iBh  for  their  children. 

PLAN  OF  THE  G0DB6B  OF  BTDDT. 

The  ODOiae  of  study  is  divided  into  eight  grades,  or  years,  each  grade 
oeeuuying  one  year.  The  average  number  of  months  for  the  school  year 
ta  dutrict  schools  throoghoat  a  county  does  not  exceed  eight.  Each  year's 
^toA,  in  oonaequenoe,  has  been  arranged  with  this  in  mind. 

To  enforce  the  course  of  study,  a  system  of  examinations  for  each  term 
ia.  atronglj  recommended. 

Sxamination  Questions  based  upon  the  requirements  outlined  in  the 
I  ^ndea  should  be  printed  by  the  secretary  and  sent  out  to  the 
IB  m  sealed  envelopes  to  be  written  noon  durii^;  the  last  week  ol  the 
wssL    Final  examinations  for  pnpils  should  also  be  arranged  for. 

In  addition,  teachers  should  have  written  examinations  or  reviews  for 
tbflir  schools  monthly. 

THE  DAILT  PBOOBAMIEE. 

lite  ftdlowisff  classes  are  all  that  should  be  found  in  the  average  school 
of  bom  tkir^  to  thirty-five  pupila    Often  they  can  be  reduced. 
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Reading. — Chart;,  first  reader,  Becond  reader,  third  reader,  itoo  recita- 
tions each,  daily.     Fourth  and  fifth  readers,  one  recitation  each  daily. 

Spelling. — Two  clasBes,  one  recitation  each,  daily.  (In  primary  gradea, 
teach  spelling  in  connection  with  reading. ) 

Language. — Two  classes,  one  recitation  each,  daily.  (In  chart,  first  and 
second  rMder  clasaee,  teach  language  in  connection  with  the  reading, ) 

Penmanship. — One  class  daily. 

Ariikmelia — Fonr  classee,  one  recitation  each,  daily.  One  primary,  two 
intermediate,  one  advanced. 

Oeograpky.—Onlj  two  classes,  one  recitation  each,  daily. 

History— one  class  daily. 

Civil  Qovemment. — One  class  daily. 

KoTE. — By  following  directions  as  given  in  the  manual  in  the  grades 
where  Geography,  History,  and  Civil  Government  are  oatlined,  it  will  be 
found  that  mnch  of  the  work  of  these  three  may  be  combined,  and  the 
nnmber  of  daily  recitations  reduced. 

Physiology. — One  class,  one  recitation  daily. 

EXAMINATION   OF  PUPILS. 

There  should  be  a  reeular  system  of  examinations  by  the  county  secre- 
tary, by  means  of  which  he  may  judge  whether  the  course  of  study  is 
followed,  and  whether  teachers  are  doing  satisfactory  work.  Without  these 
examinations  at  regular  intervals  some  teachers  will  give  the  course  either 
a  half-hearted  support,  or  none  at  all.  Then,  also,  trie  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  pupils  that  they  are  to  be  tested  on  the  work  here  planned,  will 
interest  them  in  it  and  make  gradation  popular. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  just  before  the  close  of  each  term 
secretaries  prepare  seta  of  test  questions  covering  the  work  that  should 
have  been  done  by  each  grade  during  the  term,  place  them  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  put  this  inside  a  larger  one,  and  mail  to  each  teacher,  with 
directions  not  to  open  the  envelope  containing  qnestious  until  the  day  of 
examination. 

Upon  the  day  of  examination,  let  the  pupils  choose  three  of  their  number 
to  open  the  sealed  envelope,  and  sign  their  names  to  the  blank  found  with 
the  qnestions,  which  states  that  these  examination  questions  have  not  been 
opened  or  tampered  with.  When  the  examinations  are  completed  the 
teacher  will  mark  them,  after  which  the  papers  of  each  grade  are  to  be 
securely  fastened  together  and  all  kept  in  the  teacher's  desk  for  the 
secretary's  inspection.  All  standings  are  also  to  be  entered  upon  the 
classification  record.  This  is  the  plan  now  in  use  in  several  States.  The»e 
papers,  the  claasification  record,  and  daily  register,  the  secretary  will 
carefully  inspect  while  Tisiting  a  school,  and  he  should  accept  no  excosas 
for  failure  to  have  them  ready  for  him. 

THE  EXAMINATION  PAPEBB. 

1.  Place  the  name  of  the  study  at  the  head  of  the  paper,  and  half  way 
across  the  page.  The  pnpU's  name  on  the  next  line  below,  and  at  the  right 
hand  margm. 

2.  Number  the  topics  by  placing  Boman  numerals  between  them,  haU- 
way  across  the  page.    Leave  at  least  one  vacant  line  between  topics.    Use 

L\„t,-.hAiO()Qie 
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legal  cap  paper.     Write  upon  the  pai>er  bo  that  the  red  line  ts  always  at 
tfael^     I>o  not  write  apon  the  margin  at  the  left  of  the  red  lioe. 

AMODKT  OF  WORK  BY  TERMS.   HOW  ARRANGED, 

In  the  back  part  of  this  manoal  is  a  form  for  giving  a  tabular  view,  by 
terms,  of  the  whole  eouise  of  atndy,  as  previonely  outlined  in  detail  It  is 
placed  there  as  a  model  to  be  patterned  after  by  each  individual  secretary 
who  may  wish  to  fix  the  exact  point  or  pa^e  to  which  work  is  to  be  carried 
each  term.  The  work  for  each  year  as  arranged  in  this  mannal  has  been 
divided  into  terms  whenever  this  could  be  done  satiBfactorily.  But  it  had  to 
be  borne  in  mind  cooatantly  that  all  manner  of  test  books  are  used  in  the 
different  counties,  and  all  do  not  cover  the  ground  in  the  same  order. 
Therefore,  to  provide  against  this  difficulty,  this  scheme  was  arranged.  By 
it  every  county  may  divide  each  year's  work  into  terms,  to  cover  an  exact 
number  of  pages  in  the  text-books.  The  secretary  may  arrange  a  similar 
tsbnlar  Wew  oi  the  courae,  naming  each  text-book  and  putting  in  its  proper 
column  the  number  of  the  page  to  which  each  class  is  to  advance  during 
each  term.  He  may  then  have  this  printed,  and  paste  it  in  the  mannals 
before  giving  them  to  teachera  It  can  be  done  at  very  small  cost.  By 
glsbcing  at  uiis  table  a  teacher  can  tell  in  a  moment,  with  classes  that  have 
books,  just  how  much  each  grade  must  accomplish  during  any  term.  The 
taWe  should  be  arranged  so  that  each  year's  work,  as  laid  down  in  the 
niaiiuBl  shall  be  covered. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  GRADE-FIE8T  TEAR. 


TEXT-BOOKa — First  reader. 

Appabatcs. — Slate,  pencil,  sponge  and  rale. 

WHAT  TO  TEACH. 

Beading. — Firat  reader  and  Bnpplementary  reading. 
Elementary  sounds. — The  long  and  short  sounds  of  vowels. 
SpelUng.—^iom  reader  and  other  class  exercises. 
Penmanship.- — With  reading,  spelling,  and  language. 
Language. — With  the  reading. 
A'Mrabers.— Combinations  to  ten. 
J)raiiying, — Lines,  and  their  combinations. 


Clastijication. — Reading  may  be  divid«d  into  primary,  intermediate, 
and  advance. 

The  primary  includes  the  first  three  books  with  supplementary  reading; 
the  intermediate,  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  with  supplementary  rrading;  the 
advanced,  a  careful  study  of  short  selections  from  American  and  English 
authors,  and  stories  from  ancient  classics. 

PRIMARY    READING. 

Ohjed. — The  object  is  to  teach  to  read  from  the  printed  page.  When  a 
child  enters  school  he  has  from  three  to  six  hundred  words  as  his  spoken 
vocabulary.  These  words  he  knows  by  sound.  The  time  has  now  come 
when  the  eye  should  be  trained,  and  the  words  of  his  vocabulary  known  by 
sight 

Our  work  then  is  to  make  the  transition  from  the  spoken  to  the  printed 
word. 


MANUAL  AND  COUBSE  OP  STUDY. 
FIRST  BEADEB, 


Preparatory. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  child  to  talk. 
When  he  is  free  from  the  embsirassmente  of  his  new  enrroundingg,  fix  his 
attention  apoa  some  object  and  have  the  crayon  say  the  vord. 

The  wordg  put  npon  the  board  should  be  placed  there  by  the  teacher  in 
print  letters  as  uearly  perfect  as  possible.  With  poor  printing  the  pupils 
will  make  slow  progress. 

Teach  in  this  way  two  or  three  common  names.  When  they  are  learned 
veil,  the  articles  a  and  the  should  be  prefixed,  as  a  boy,  a  cat,  a  dog;  the 
boa,  the  cat,  the  dog.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  pronounce  these 
groaps  Bs  one  word.  Next  t^h  several  adjectives,  as  a  black  dog,  a  white- 
rd,kc.  When  the  above  words  are  learned  thoroughly,  a  few  short  sen- 
tences ehonld  be  taught,  as  /  see,  we  see,  you  see,  etc.  Arranee  these 
vonJB  into  as  many  different  sentences  as  possible.  Continue  in  this  way 
mitil  fifty  or  a  hnndred  words  have  been  taught.  This  will  take  from  two 
to  three  monliis.  The  words  should  be  taken  from  the  reader  or  chart  that 
tbe  papils  are  to  use. 

It  inll  reqaire  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  deve>lop  these  words  in  a  proper  manner.  While  this  is  being 
done  the  papQ  should  do  a  large  part  of  the  talking,  and  should  use  the 
fnegmng  and  similar  expreesions  before  they  are  put  on  the  board.  The 
boiid  woil  should  be  the  talk  of  the  crayon.     That  is  the  crayon  repeats 

'  it  the  child  says,  and  what  the  child  says  is  the  answer  to  the  teacher's 


Seat  Work. — ^Aa  soon  as  a  word  or  two  cari  be  reci^^ized  at  sight,  the 
popil  should  be  rec^uired,  for  seat  work,  to  build  the  words  learned,  using 
KiNUrte  letters  on  bite  of  card  board.  Continue  building  words  and  short 
ttnteDces  learned  on  the  blackboard  until  the  reader  ietfuen  up;  then  com- 
nnoe  to  teach  Bcripi  letters. 

Reader. — As  soon  as  the  required  number  of  words  has  been  taught 
in  this  way,  aud  read  by  the  pupils  from  the  chart,  or  printed  words  made 
V  the  teacher  on  the  board,  the  child  should  take  the  book;  and  if  he  has 
wen  pK^terly  taught  from  the  chart  and  bi«rd,  be  is  now  able  to  read 
"venu  pages  of  the  reader  at  aighi  From  the  start,  try  to  have  th» 
''hildren  get  a  mental  picture  of  what  they  read.  Have  them  read  in  a 
DitBTtl  t(me  of  voice,  speak  promptly,  and  articulate  distinctly.  Up  to  the 
toe  (rf  taking  up  the  reader  no  new  words  can  be  learned  by  the  papil 
without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  He  should  now  be  given  the  power  to 
Ituu  new  words  for  himeell  Hence  elementary  sounds,  diacritical  marks, 
Jitters,  qtelliog,  and  writing  should  be  taught. 

Supplementary  Reading. — A  first  reader  from  some  other  series  than 
tut  naed  in  the  school,  should  be  taken  as  a  supplementary  reader. 

Bhb]/  Work. — Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  teacher  should  use  his  own 
.odgment  as  to  the  amount  of  seat  work  and  its  nature.  Every  j>npil 
«KMld  be  kept  busy  at  somie  profitable  employment.  Playing  with  sticks, 
linkii^  with  a  pencil,  or  doing  anything  else  with  no  definite  aim  in  view 
^Koold  not  be  permitted. 

Elementary  Sounds. — After  pupils  have  learned  from  fifty  toonebun- 
'linl  words,  give  daily  exercises  in  elementary  sounds. 
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Take  a  word  already  well  known,  as  cat,  and  treat  it  Bomewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

Teacher,  (pointing  to  the  word)  "what  word  is  this?"     Answer,  "cat" 

Teacher,  "c-a-t,"  giving  the  sonnd  of  each  letter  slowly  and  distincUy. 

Pupils,  repeating  the  sounds  after  the  teacher,  "c-a-t" 

Then  the  teacher  should  pronoTince  the  word  repeatedly,  the  pupils 
Bunnding  the  letters  each  time.  Let  the  pupils  also  prononnce  the  word 
while  the  teacher  sounds  the  letters.  The  pnpils  should  then  alternately 
pronounce  the  word,  and  soond  the  letters,  as  the  teacher  points  from  one 
form  to  the  other,  thus;  cat,  c-a-i,  c~a-i,  cat. 

Follow  with  such  words  aa  hai,  rat,  mat,  treating  them  in  the  same  way. 

Teach  other  sounds  thus,  as  letters  representing  them  occur  in  word& 

Three  Things  to  Observe. — 1.  The  elements  of  the  spoken  word  (sounds 
of  the  letters).  2.  The  elements  of  the  written  word  (the  letters).  8, 
The  association  of  the  letters  of  a  word  with  their  sounds. 

By  the  above  is  meant  that  words  should  be  spelled  by  sound  and  by 
letter. 

Spelling.— Vupils  should  spell  all  the  words  in  the  reader  and  all  famil- 
iar words  in  other  class  exercises. 

Each  syllable  should  be  spelled  separately,  but  not  be  pronounced. 

Penmanship. — Pupils'  slates  should  be  ruled  on  one  side  about  half  way 
down,  as  a  copy  book  is  ruled. 

The  pencil  should  be  long  and  sharp. 

Be  careful  about  the  form  of  letters,  the  movement,  and  the  holding  of 
the  pencil. 

All  written  work  shonld  be  carefully  inspected  by  the  teacher. 


In  Connection  tcith  the  Reading  Lesson, — From  the  very  first  indnoe 
the  children  to  talk  using  full  statements.  Frame  questions  so  that  pupils 
must  use  sentences  in  answering.  Talk  about  familiar  objects,  things  mat 
int^^st  them,  such  as  animals,  trees,  plants,  games,  etc  Correct  errors  of 
speech.  Tell  short,  easy  stories  and  have  papils  reproduce  them  orally. 
As  soon  as  pupils  begin  to  read  from  the  book  nave  them  tell  what  they 
have  read  about  Do  not  put  your  language  into  their  mouths,  but  lead 
them  to  use  their  own  words.  As  soon  as  they  can  write,  have  tiiem  write 
on  their  slates  daily  all  the  new  words  in  readmg  lessons. 

Before  the  Close  of  the  Year.. — Each  pupil  should  be  able: 

1.  To  write  his  own  name  well. 

2.  To  write  his  poetoffice  address. 

3.  To  write  the  name  of  his  township,  county  and  state. 
4  To  write  the  names  of  familiar  objects. 

5,  To  write  lists  of  words  from  the  reading  lessons. 

6.  To  write  short  sentences  (of  from  three  to  six  words). 


Amount — All  possible  combinations  and  separations  of  numbers  from 
one  to  ten.  Easy,  practical  examples,  to  illostrate  and  apply  each  step. 
Pupils  taught  to  make  all  figures  used,  neaUy. 

Jl/o/en'n^— Ulnstrate  each  step  by  using  objects,  such  as  marbles,  nuts. 
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pieces  of  crwoa,  stone,  beans,  bnttons,  etc  Teach  pupils  to  represent 
nambeTs  on  tneir  slates  by  means  of  dots,  lines,  little  squares,  letters,  etc., 
tiiBt  flhowin^  tliem  how  to  do  this  upon  the  blackboard.  Teach  pupils  to 
apeU  and  wnte  words  representing  niunbet. 

First  St&p,  Orouping.— before  attempting  combination  or  separation, 
teach  papils  to  recognize  groups  of  objects  in  twoB,  threes  and  fours. 
Thus,  place  two  crayons  in  the  hand  and  ask  how  many.  Then  three  and 
four,  changing  these  rapidly  until  they  can  name  the  number  in  each  ^roup. 
Tary  this  CTonping  by  using  di^erent  objects,  holding  np  fingers,  boolis, 
etc  Continue  this  exercise  until  pupils  can  recognize  instantly  any  group 
<^  two,  three  or  four  objects.  Do  not  attempt  to  teach  the  child  to  recog- 
nize any  group  composed  of  more  than  four  objects.  Have  the  children 
take  several  objects  and  separate  them  into  groups  of  two,  three  and  four. 
Teach  pupils  to  measure  each  number  by  all  numbers  within  itself.  Ijet 
them  make  groups  on  their  slates  as  follows: 

^E  S  ^E  K  (The  tone  bIdaIs  objaoU  repnaBUt  the  uainber  toor.l 

^KS  ^(^F  (Hare  the  l»o  group*  nprnoat  tlte  Dumber  (oar.) 


Then  the  teEicher  should  make  pupils  see  clearly  that  in  each  of  these 
three  rows  there  are  four  hats.  In  the  first  row  there  is  but  one  hat  in  a 
place,  in  the  second,  two  in  one  place  (group),  in  the  third,  three  In  one 
place,  and  one  in  another. 

Next  lead  them  to  tell  what  they  see  in  these  groups,  thus:  There  are 
four  I's  in  four.  There  are  two  2*8  in  four.  There  is  one  3  and  1  more  in 
ioar.  Two  hats  and  two  hats  are  four  hats.  Three  hats  and  one  hat  are 
four  bats.  Four  hats  less  two  hats  are  two  hats.  Four  hats  less  one  hat 
are  three  hats.     Four  hats  less  three  hats  is  one  hat. 

Again.— H.6[d  in  your  hand  two  marbles  (any  objects).  Ask  how  many 
marbles.  Place  two  more  with  the  first,  keeping  the  two  groups  separate. 
*'NoFW  how  many?"  Pupils  say,  "four  marbles. '  Then  "two  marbles  and 
two  marbles  are  four  marbles."  Place  four  in  the  band.  Ask  how  many. 
Fnpib  say,  "four  marblee."  Take  away  twa  "Now  how  many?"  Papils 
ssy,  **two  marbles."  Then,  "four  marblea  less  two  marbW  are  two 
marbles."  Holding  four,  take  four  away.  As  before,  pupils  are  led  to  say, 
*%>ar  marbles  less  four  marbles  are  no  marbles,  or  none." 

Next,  let  a  pupil  take  two  marbles  one  time.  Then  two  times.  Lead 
him  to  say,  "If  I  take  two  marbles  two  times  (twice)  I  have  four  marbles" 
So  taking  four,  he  will  say,  "  Four  marbles  taken  one  time  (once)  give  four 
marbles." 

Take  four  marbles  divide  them  between  two  boy^  Have  the  class 
notice  how  many  each  gets.  Lead  them  to  say,  "  Dividing  four  narbles 
between  two  boys  gives  each  boy  two."  Also,  "  Four  divided  by  two  is 
twa" 

Making  Figvrea  and  Writing  Words  That  Represent  Tkem. — Teach 
papils  to  make  neat  figures,  and  to  write  the  words  that  represent  them, 
a1«o  Boman  numerals.    A  device  like  the  following  will  be  found  valuable. 
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one 

two 

three 

fotir 

five 

1 

II 

III 

nil 

Hill 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I 

n 

III 

IV 

V 

As  Boon  HS  pnpilB  can  make  figmes,  explain  and  have  them  nae  the  signs 
+  and  — ,  X  and  -^  BO  that  they  may  use  them  for  Best  work- 
Develop  all  numbers  up  to  ten  as  explained  above  with  the  number  four 
being  cai«fnl  to  use  no  combination  that  will  introduce  a  number  larger 
than  ten.  Give  drills  in  rapid  addition  of  figures  in  columns,  no  sum  to 
be  greater  than  ten.    Thus, 


6  5  6  9         10         10         10 

In  same  way  give  rapid  drills  in  snbetraotion,  thus: 

4  6  8         10  5  5  9 

-2-3-4-6-3-2-4 


Multiplications: 
4 

X2 


3 

X2 


e 

X2 


2 
XI 


2)4 


3)6 

2 
i  of 
{of 


{  of  10  —  6 

Making  Z'a&Ics.— Daring  the  last  term  of  the  year  have  papils,  for  buey 
work,  make  tables  of  diilerent  combinations  that  shall  equal  the  same 
nnmber,  thus: 

Combinaliwu  that  Equal  Bight. 

Arranged  in  columna  ; 


2+2+2+2=8. 
3+3+2=8. 
4+3+1=8. 
5+2+1=8. 

5+3=8. 

4+4=8,  etc 
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In  adding  say,  tiDO,  four,  six,  eight  Do  not  have  pupils  eay,  two  and 
iwo  are  four,  and  two  are  siar,  and  two  are  eight.  The  latter  takes  too  much 
time  aiul  ia  too  alow. 

In  the  same  way  let  them  arrange  tables  in  anbtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  on  slates. 


Object — To  teach  mathematicBl  forms.     This  can  be  used  for  busy  work. 

Preparaiion. — Under  penmanship  it  was  recommended  that  the  slates 
be  ruled,  on  one  side,  about  half  way  down,  as  a  copy  book  is  ruled.  The 
other  h^  should  be  dotted.  To  do  this,  check  the  slate  with  s  rule  and 
pencil,  into  quarter-inch  squares.  At  the  comers  of  these  aqnares  place  a 
dot  with  an  awl  or  other  sniarp  pointed  instrument  Mow  erase  the  checks 
made  with  the  pencil  and  the  dots  will  remain  as  gnides  for  the  pupil's 
woil  in  drawing. 

Each  pupil  should  have  a  long,  sharp  penciL 

The  Work. — While  at  work  the  teacher  should  develop: 

1.  The  idea  of  the  work  to  be  dohe. 

2.  Bapidity  in  the  work. 

3.  Neatness. 

What  to  TecKh. — During  the  first  year  the  following  should  be  taught: 
Point 
lone. 
L  Kinds: 
Straight 
Broken. 
2.  Position  of  Lines: 
Vertical 
HorizontaL 

Oblique  (right  and  left). 
3.     Combination  of  Lines: 

1.  Angles: 

Bight 
Acute. 
Obtuse. 

2.  Triangles: 

Bigbt-angled. 

Acnte-angled. 

Obtuse-angled. 

Equilateral 

Isosceles. 

Scalene. 

3.  Other  Figures; 

Letters. 
Picturea 

Notes. — L  Do  not  use  a  rule  in  drawing  lines'or  measuring, ,  Use  it  only 
to  test  the  work. 
2.  Give  correct  pronunciation  of  names  learned. 
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3.  Have  a  plan  for  the  work  of  each  day. 

4.  To  give  a  lesson  will  reqnire  about  two  or  three  minntee  each 

day. 

5.  Pupils  are  not  to  leanfthe  definitioiis  of  forms;  but  to  know 

them  when  they  see  them,  and  call  them  by  their  right  names. 

6.  I4o  picture  is  to  be  drawn  that  requires  more  than  diree  lines. 

7.  The  dote  are  for  gnidee  in  drawing. 


SECOND  GRADE-SECOND  TEAR. 


Text-BOOKb.— Second  reader. 
Apparatus.— Slate,  pencil,  sponge,  and  mle. 

WHAT  TO  TEACH. 

Beading. — Second  reader  and  supplementary  reading. 
Elementary  Sounds. — As  they  occur  in  the  reader. 
Spelling.— Yrom  the  reader  and  all  class  exercises. 
Penmanship. — With  reading,  spelling  and  language. 
Language. — With  reader. 
Numbers. — Combinations  to  twen^. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Oral 
Drawing. — Oral 


Teach  the  new  words  at  the  head  of  each  lesson  so  that  pupils  will  know 
them  at  sight,  pronounce  them  correctly,  and  know  what  they  mean.  Be 
careful  to  secure  correct  pronunciation,  and  distinct  articulation. 

To  teach  pupils  to  know  words  at  sight,  point  rapidly  from  one  word  to 
anodier. 

To  t«ach  the  meaning  of  words,  require  pupiU  to  give  the  words  in  sen- 
tences, after  they  have  been  fully  explained.  Sentences  to  be  both  oral 
and  written. 

To  secure  correct  pronnnciatiou  the  teacher  must  be  careful  about  bis 
own  pronunciation. 

To  secure  good  articulation,  give  frequent  drills  on  elementary  sounds 
and  articulation  exercises. 

To  be  sure  that  pupils  get  thought,  question  them  thoroughly  on  what 
thw  read. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  commit  to  memory  short  selections  to  be 
recited  before  the  class.  These  selections  may  be  taken  from  the  reader 
or  from  any  source  not  more  difficult  than  the  reader,  and  should  be  thor- 
oughly understood  before  they  are  committed 

Elementary  Sounds.— Goaiia.\i.e  the  study  of  elementary  sounds  as  tbey 
occur  in  the  reader. 

Teach  diacritical  marks  as  necessary. 

Drill  on  the  sounds  to  become  familiar  with  them. 

Use  Webster's  Unabridged,  or  Academic  Dictionary,  as  a  guide. 

Spelling. — Spell  all  the  new  words  at  the  head  of  each  reading  lesson. 
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Hare  {leqnent  reviewa  of  words  in  the  back  lessons. 
Spell  the  vujsA  oonunon  words  in  all  class  exercises. 
Considerable  time  Bhontd  be  given  to  written  exercises  in  spelling. 

Penmanahip. — Continue  writing  with  a  pencil. 
Beqniie  ueatnefiB  and  ooTrectnesB  in  all  written  work. 
Uovement,  poeition,  accnracy  of  form,  and  rapidity,  should  be  carefully 
looked  after. 

LANQUAOE. 

Ctmbitie  wiih  the  Reading. — All  language  tor  the  year  is  to  be  done  in 
coimection  with  the  reading. 

Encourage  and  Hel^  Pupils  to  Put  Their  Thoughts  into  Statements. — 
Talk  about  familiar  objecta,  and  lead  pupils  to  make  short,  complete  state- 
ments about  them.  Ask  questions  about  these  objects,  and  require  short 
hot  complete  answers  in  sentences.  At  first  these  statements  should  con- 
tain but  few  words.  If  the  obj'ecte  used  are  hat,  book,  pencil,  etc.,  the 
chQdien  should  say :    It  is  a  hat.     It  is  a  book.     I  have  a  penmL 

Tell  or  read  easy,  short  stories.  Have  these  stories  repeated,  first,  by 
answers  to  questions  which  you  ask.  Second,  as  wholes,  in  the  child's 
(wn  language. 

Have  them  write  sentences  ooutaiuing  words  from  the  reading  lessons. 
Hare  them  write  statement  which  they  have  already  expressed  orally. 

Teach  the  use  <^  capital  letters: 

L  At  the  beginning  of  sentences. 

2.  In  proper  names. 

3.  The  words  I.  and  O. 

Teach  also  the  use  of  period  and  question  mark  at  the  close  of  sentences. 
Caution. — 1,  Always  see  that  written  work  is  done  neatly. 

2.  Alwajre  state  plainly  what  pupils  are  to  do  at  their  seats. 

3.  Make  lessons  short  and  see  that  they  are  done  eis  directed. 
4  Do  not  neglect  to  have  these  exercises  every  day. 

6.  In  oral  reciting,  require  a  different  sifUement  from  each  pupil. 

6.  Be  sure  to  give  pupils  all  the  language  work  called  for  in  their  read- 

ing books. 

7.  Bemember  you  can  have  no  excuse  for  neglectii^  or  refusii^  to  do 

this  work. 

8.  From  time  to  time  send  samples  of  this  work  to  the  county  secretary. 

It  will  aid  you  greatly  in  getting  good  work. 


Numbers  from  ten  to  twenty,  following  the  same  methods  as  in  the  pre- 
vioaa  year,  not,  however,  puttme  nearly  so  much  stress  on  illustrating  the 
diffei«nt  steps  with  objects.  Wneie  me  first  year's  work  has  been  well 
done,  object  work  may  be  almost  done  away  with.  Review  constantly,  in 
connection  with  this  year's  work,  all  done  ki  the  previous  year,  making  that 
m  reality  a  part  of  it. 

Connt  by  S's,  S's,  4's,  to  20.     Count  by  5's  and  lO's  to  100. 

Bead  and  write  all  numbers  that  come  within  the  limits  of  this  year's 
work    Boman  numerals  to  fifty. 
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r^Tables. — Before  tbe  close  of  this  year  pupils  should  know  thoFOugMy 
the  foUowii^:  t 

QTable  of  U.  S.  coins  to  one  dollar,  and  to  make  change  to  50  cte;  liquid 
meaanra  to  and  including  galloD;  diy  measure;  number  of  inches  in  a  K)ot; 
feet  in  a  yard;  things  in  a  dozen;  days  in  a  week;  months  in  a  year;  andto 
use  these  and  apply  them  in  practical  problems.  Also  to  use  their  frac- 
tional parts,  as  two  qnarts  are  one-hall  of  a  gallon;  six  things  are  one-half 
of  a  dozen;  six  months  are  one-half  of  a  ^ear,  etc.  Continue  pntting  on 
slates  tables  of  combinations  (using  addition,  subtraction,  molnplication, 
division),  as  directed  in  last  part  of  previous  year. 

Seat  Work. — Putting  on  slates  tables  last  mentioned,  and  such  as: 
20  cts.  -     4  five  cent  pieces.  1  gallon     =  4  qnarta. 

20  cts.  ^^  2  ten  cent  pieces.  2  gallons  ^^  8  quarts. 

15  cte.  —  1  ten  cent  piece,  and  one  five.  3  gallons  ~-  12  qnarts. 
10  cts.  ^  2  five  cent  pieces.  J  gallon    ^^  2  qnarts. 

Give  constant  drill  in  these,  requiring  neatness  and  accuracy. 

Numbers  Applied. — Do  not  fail  to  give  countless  examples  applying 
all  that  is  learned  in  combination  of  numbers,  and  in  all  tables. 

Models  for  Application. — One  quart  of  milk  costs  5  cents,  what  will  a 
gallon  cost? 

I  pay  t3  a  week  for  board,  and  SI  a  week  for  other  things,  what  will  I 
pay  out  in  one  nwnth?  Have  these  put  on  slates  thus:  5  cts.  X  4  ^  20 
cts.     $3  +  *1  ^  «4.     W    X   4  =  116. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  pupils  should  commit  to  memory  thoroughly^ 
in  tabular  form,  those  P^^  of  the  multiplication  tables  that  do  not  carry 
the  product  above  30.    Thns,  for  the2's  the  table  will  be: 


1x2=2. 

For  the  3'».- 

-1  X  3  =  a    Poptlie4'8.- 

-1x4  =  4. 

2x2  =  4. 

2x3=6. 

2  X  4  =  a 

3x2  =  6. 

3X3  =  9. 

3  X  4  =  12. 

4x2  =  8. 

4  X  3  =  12. 

4  X  4  =  16. 

5  x  2  =  10. 

5  X  8  =  15. 

6  X  4  =  20. 

6  x  2  =  12. 

6  X  3  =  la 

7  X  2  =  14 

8  X  2  =  la 

9  X  2  =  18. 

10  X  2  =  20. 

So  for  each  digit,  keeping  within]20  for  tli«  product 

PHYSIOLOOy   AND  HVOIENE. 

Remarks.^In  teaching  this  subiect  only  common  names  should  be 
used.  Make  the  work  as  simple  as  possible.  It  should  all  be  oral  teach- 
ing until  pupils  reach  the  fifth  grade,  then  a  book  should  be  used.  This 
oral  teaching  should  be  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  and  language 
and  should  be  conducted  in  a  conversational  manner,  the  teacher  asking 
questions  and  the  pupils  answering  and  telling  their  little  stories. 

Early  ChUdhoodt 

1.  A  child's  helpless  condition. 

2.  Who  took  care  of  him  and  preserved  his  health? 

Mother,  father,  grand-parents. 
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3.  Dangers  to  the  lx)dy. 

Fire,  some  playthioge,  poieone,  etc. 

4.  Care  of  the  body. 

Feeding,  bathing,  and  clothing. 

Stack  Board. 

My  parent*  iook  care  of  my  health. 

I  muti  note  learn  to  take  care  of  my  own  health. 

Note. — Use  black  board  exercises,  all  that  are  necessary  to  impress  facts. 

Oar  Bodiw: 

L  "Whattheydo: 

Think,  talk,  move,  leet,  sleep,  eat,  drink,  breathe. 
n.  Farts: 

Skin,  flesh,  bones. 

Note. — L  Give  ingtmction  abont  bathing. 

2.  Explain  fat  and  lean. 

3.  Experiment.    Bone  in  acid  or  fire. 


Keep  the  »kin  very  clean. 

We  must  not  let  our  bones  bend  out  of  shape,  for  they  may  stay. 

Muscles  grow  strong  by  use. 

I  n.  Hov  made  to  ^iproT: 

1.  By  exercise,  play  and  Tork. 

2.  By  what  ve  eat  and  drink. 


//  is  best  to  exercise  in  the  sunlight  and  pure  air. 

Aloohol  and  tobacco  cause  disease  cmd  shorten  life. 

NoTK. — 1.  Talk  with  THipils  about  food.  Show  that  tobacco  is  not  a  food. 
Men  live  without  it;  other  animals  do  not  eat  it;  if  eaten  it  makes  one  sick; 
it  is  apoison. 

2.  Water  is  the  only  proper  drink;  all  animals  drink  it.  Alcohol  is  not  a 
drink;  other  animals  do  not  drink  it;  if  drunk  it  makes  one  sick;  it  is  a 
poiecHL 

3.  Tell  interesting  facta  in  the  history  of  tobacco  and  alcohol. 


0>mbiwitioH  of  Lines  Continued. 

1.  Qoadrilaterals.  2.  Polygons. 
Square.  Pentagon. 

Diameter.  Hex^on. 

DiagonaL  Heptt^n. 
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Bhombus.  Octagon. 

Oblone.  Nonagon. 

BhomBoid.  Decf^n. 

Trapezoid.  Uadecf^on. 

Trapezium.  Dodecagon. 

Note. — 1.     Teach  the  abore  as  directed  in  the  first  grade. 

2.  Beview  the  forms  and  names  tanght  in  the  first  grade. 

3.  Besides  the  forms  given  above,  papils  may  mahe  original  designs  as 
honses,  dishes,  pans,  etc.,  anything  that  requires  only  straight  lines. 

4.  Do  not  require  pupils  to  leam  topronounceorspell  thewords  in  the 
above  liet     They  are  to  draw  the  figures,  only. 


THIRD  GRADE-THIRD  TEAR. 

Text-Books. — Third  reader,  language,  and  copy-book. 

Appabatdb. — ^Slste,  pencil,  sponge,  rale,  pen,  ink,  and  practice  paper. 

WHAT  TO  TEACH. 

Reading.— Third  reader  and  supplementary  reading. 
Elejnentary  Sounds. — As  they  occur  in  the  reader. 
Spelling.— -With  reader  and  all  other  class  exercises. 
Penmanahip. — Copy-book. 
Language. — Oral. 

Numbers. — Combinations  to  one  hundred. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Drawing. — Oral. 

BEADING. 

See  second  grade. 

In  this  grade  require  pupils  to  give  the  substance  of  the  lesson  in  their 
own  language,  sometimes  oral,  sometimes  written. 

Supplementary  Reading.— A.  third  reader  of  another  aeries. 

Elemieniary  Sounds. — ^e  first  and  second  grades. 

Spelling. — See  second  grade. 

Increase  the  amount  of  written  spelling. 

Have  all  geographical  names,  and  names  of  persons  spelled  as  they  occnr 
in  the  reader. 

Spell  words  in  classified  groups  as  follows:  The  names  of  the  different 
parte  of  a  house  as  one  group,  the  names  of  things  used  in  the  kitchen, 
garden  vegetables,  grainj^,  animalB,  trees,  etc 

There  should  be  some  study  of  primitive  and  derivative  words.  Some  of 
the  most  common  prefixes  and  suffixes  should  be  learned. 

This  study  of  words  can  be  brought  in  as  a  part  of  the  language  work. 

Penmanship. — Copy-book;  secure  good  movement,  rapidity,  and  aocnr- 
acy  of  form. 

LANOCAOE. 

Re-wnte  short  sentences,  changing  singular  nouns  to  plurals,  and  {daral 
nouns  to  singular.     Make  queBtions  out  M  these  same  sentences. 
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ThedoglwrkB. 
The  cow  drmkB. 

Change  to—  The  dogs  bark. 

The  cowe  drink. 

Does  the  dog  bark? 

Do  the  cows  drink? 

Write  sentencee  describing  simple  actions,  sentences  containing  one  or 
mote  given  words,  eentencee  with  answers  to  what  is  seen  in  a  pictare,  and 
what  is  told  in  reading  leeeons.  Put  new  words  from  the  reading  lesson 
into  Bentences. 

Teach  correct  use  of  is  and  are,  was  and  icere,  has  and  have,  seen  and 
scur,  this  and  tkese,  that  and  those,  etc.,  and  the  possessive  form  of  the 
nomn  in  written  8entence& 

I>rill  upon  the  correct  use  of  such  words  as  to,  too,  two;  no,  know;  there, 
fKrir;  Tight,  write. 

Teach  pupils  to  write  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  months  of  Uie 
year.     Also  the  use  of  the  comma  in  a  series,  and  in  direct  address. 

Write  short  stories  which  the  pupils  have  been  taught  to  tell  naturally. 
Dictate  sentencee  and  little  stories,  containing  short  sentences,  for  pupils 
to  write. 

JfoTES. — L  In  the  writing  of  stories  {little  compositions)  require  correct 
form  from  the  first. 

2.  Subject  at  the  top  of  slate  or  paper,  half  way  across  the  page,  and 

underscored. 

3.  Indentation  of  first  line  of  each  par^;raph. 

4.  Hyphen  to  show  the  division  of  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

5.  A  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  each  sentence. 

6.  The  proper  terminal  mark  at  the  close  of  each  sentenca 

7.  The  pupil's  name  just  below,  and  at  the  right  of  the  production. 

8.  Send  samples  to  the  county  secretary  from  time  to  time. 


Numbers  to  100,  following  directions  of  preceding  years.  Heading  and 
writiBg  numbers  with  not  more  than  three  periods.  Multiplication  tables 
«D  omn^eted  and  thoroughly  known.  Boman  nmnerals  through  one  hun- 
dred. Use  constantly  altthat  has  been  learned  in  previous  years  in  con- 
ncclJmi  with  this  year.  Give  drill  esercises  constantly  in  rapid  addition. 
Additions  of  numbers,  not  to  exceed  two  periods,  where  carrying  is  involved. 
Sobtraction  of  numbers  not  to  exceed  two  periods,  involving  borrowing. 
Multiplying  and  dividing,  first,  with  multipliers  and  divisors  of  one  figure. 
Wben  pupQa  can  do  this  well,  let  multipliers  and  divisors  contain  two  fig- 
oroB.  Beview  and  use  tables  already  learned  ( U.  8.  money,  liquid  a^ 
dry  meesore,  linear  measure  and  time  table).  Teach  pupils  to  use  and 
imdenrtand  thoroughly  the  terms  sum,  difference,  minuend,  subtrahend, 
moh^dicand,  muliaplier. 

Practical  Examples. — Select  and  use  practical  example,  such  as  are 
met  with  in  business  life,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  what  the  pupils 
know,  and  are  learning  about  the  properties  of  numbers. 
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Wriiing  and  Reading  Numbers. — In  reading  numbers,  do  not  teach 
pupilB  to  ''be^n  at  the  right  and  numerate"  until  they  reach  the  left  hand 
figure.  Teach  the  name  of  the  first  period,  aecoud,  and  third,  aaying 
nothing  about  the  third,  however,  until  pupils  can  read  numbers  of  tivo 
periods  readily.  Take  the  number  326,132,  for  instance.  Read  325  as  i£ 
standing  alone,  then  name  it  (Whenever  a  number  stands  in  the  secoad 
period  its  name  is  thousands.)  No  directions  need  be  given  for  132, 
except  to  read  as  if  it  stood  alone,  without  naming.  When  other  periods  are 
taken  up,  teach  their  names,  then  give  these  names  to  numbetB  that  stand  in 
them. 

During  the  year  give  exercises  in  very  simple  fractions,  involving  such 
*«  h  i'  i>  h  «*«•     ' 

Andlyais. — fieqnire  oral  analysis,  but  make  it  very  simple.  Thus,  if  the 
problem  be,  "If  Bessie  have  eight  cherries  and  give  three  to  Charlie,  hoMr 
many  will  she  have  left?"  the  analysis  should  be  as  follows:  She  will  have 
the  difference  between  eight  and  three  cherries,  which  is  five  cherries. 
Do  not  require  a  lot  of  "iC"  "therefore,"  etc. 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND   HYQIENE. 

See  notes  and  remarks,  second  grade. 
Our  Bodies,  continued: 
rV.     Divisions. 

Head,  trunk,  limbs. 
Notes!— I.  Head, 

1.  A  bony  box  called  skull;  what  it  contains.    Show  that  the  brain  is 

the  seat  of  thought;  how  alcohol  and  tobacco  affect  it. 

2.  Talk  of  tiie  different  forms  in  which  tobacco  is  used. 

3.  Teach  to  preserve  the  teeth. 
II.     Trunk. 

1.  Divisions,  chest  and  abdomen. 

2.  Explain  the  position  of  the  chest,  bow  it  is  made,  what  it  contains, 

and  what  the  oraans  it  contains  da 

3.  Show  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  heart,  blood,  and 

breath. 

4.  Explain  the  position  of  the  abdomen,  how  it  is  made,  what  it  con- 

tains, and  what  the  organs  it  contains  da 

5.  Show  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  stomach. 
in.  Limbs. 

1.  Explain  the  use  of  the  muscles  and  bones. 

2.  Show  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  limbs,  in  the  unsteady- 

gait,  and  trembling  of  the  hands. 


Curved  lines, 
1.  CircJe. 

Circumference. 

Diameter. 

Badius. 

Semicircle. 

Arc. 
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Chord. 
Segment 

Sector.  ' 

Qnadrant. 
2.  Other  fignres. 
Trefoil. 
Quarterfoil. 
Notes,— 1.  Teach  the  above  as  directed  in  the  first  grade. 

2.  Review  the  forms  learned  in  ihe  first  and  second  grades. 

3.  In  reriew,  pupils  make  original  designs,  using  bo^  curved  and 

straight  lines. 

4.  Teachers  should  also  dictate  new  designs,  using  both  kinds  of 

lines. 


FOUBTH  GRADE— FOURTH  TEAR. 


Text-books. — Third  reader,  language,  copy-book  aad  arithmetic. 
Apparatcb. — Slate,  pencil,  spoi^ie,  pen,  ink  and  practice  paper. 

WHAT  TO  TEACH. 

Reading. — Third  reader  and  supplementary  reading. 
Slemeniary  Sounds. — As  tiiev  occur  in  the  reader. 

f  jelling.— -Vfith  reader,  and  all  other  claas  exercises. 
enmanship. — Copy-book. 
Language. — Oral,  book  aa  guide. 

Ariinmetic. — Text-book.     First  book  begun  and  completed. 
Geography.— Orel. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.~On.\. 


See  second  and  third  grades  for  methoda 

Elementary  Sounds.— See  second  grade.  With  this  all  the  elementary 
sounds  should  be  learned. 

Spelling. — Same  as  second  and  third  grades.  Increase  the  amount  of 
written  spelling  and  diminish  the  amount  of  oral  spelling. 

Penmanship.~-S€e  third  grade. 

LANOUAOE. 

Continue  the  Work  of  Previous  Orade. — "Write  substance  of  the  reading 
leesons,  descriptions  of  pictures,  and  stories  suggested  by  pictures.  Write 
interesting  stories  told  the  class.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  mean- 
ing of  words  found  in  reading  lessons.  Write  about  persons  and  incidents 
brought  out  in  reading  lessons. 

Abbreviations. — Teach  use  of  the  period  in  abbreviations,  such  as  Mr., 
Afrs.,  Dr.,  Mich.,  etc.,  and  with  initiala  Use  of  comma  in  contractions,  as 
I'm  stands  for  I  am,  don't  for  do  not,  can't  for  cannot,  I'll  for  /  mil,  etc. 
The  use  of  quotation  marks. 
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Letter  Writing. — Teach  the  form  thoroughly  before  pupiU  write  a 
letter.  Copy  the  loUowing  form,  and  aftervsn£  reproduce  it  from  memory 
several  times: 


LETTEB   FOBIC. 


(Name) 
(FmIoSm  ud  StaU) 
(Salatation) 


ARITHMETia 

First  Book  Completed. — This  contemplates  a  two-book  series.  The 
first  of  these  is  now  put  into  the  hands  of  the  papils.  If  the  work  of  pre- 
vious grades  as  outlmed  has  been  thoroughly  mastered,  pupils  will  com- 
plete the  book  without  trouble. 

Remember  no  text-book  contains  all  that  is  needed.  The  first  book  of 
some  authors  whose  arithmetics  are  fonnd  in  the  schools  are  simple  enough, 
especially  the  first  part,  to  be  used  during  the  later  half  of  the  previous 
year.  When  this  is  the  case  a  book  may  be  used  to  supplement  the  line 
of  work  there  laid  down. 

Fall  Term. — { Ordinarily  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  months)  should 
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Xoiation  and  Numeration. — The  Btadjf  of  these  ehoald  aim  at  rapidi^, 
BO  that  pupils  write  or  read  without  hesitation  numbers  of  four  periods, 
knowine  ttie  names  of  these  periods,  and  the  orders  in  the  periods.  Prac- 
tice reading  and  writing  numbers  much. 

AddUion  and  Subtraction. — This  will  consume  but  little  time,  for  pupils 
have  had  mnch  drill  in  prerioiis  grades.  Allow  no  counting  on  fingers,  or 
by  marks.     Aim  at  speed  and  accuracy. 

MuUiplicaiion  and  Division. — This  work  should  complete  and  fix  in 
mind  all  the  drill  that  should  ever  be  necessa^  for  pupils.  Give  enough 
examples  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Bemember  to  test  thoroughly 
riie  pupils'  knowledee  of  multiplication  tables.  If  they  show  any  foivet- 
faliww  of  these  tableB,  review  them  daily,  in  connection  with  the  oiuer 
work. 

Sekeme  for  Division. — Many  teachers  have  found  the  following  plan  a 
good  one  to  make  division  plain  and  easy:  First,  write  the  dividend  with 
the  divisor  at  the  left  as  usnaL  Then  write  out  a  table  ofproducts 
'jbtained  by  multipiyii^  the  divisor  by  each  of  the  nine  digits.    Thus: 


15  X  1  . 

15 

15  X  2  ^ 

80 

16  X  3  -^ 

45 

15  X  4  .-^ 

60 

15  X  5  -- 

75 

15  X  6  ^' 

90 

15  X  7  -- 

105 

15   X    8  :^ 

120 

16  X  9 

18o 

15    I    325.425    |    2I,C 
30 

25 
15 

104 


143 
135 


75 
75 


By  comparing  these  products  with  each  partial  dividend  the  pupil  sees 
'mzDcdiately  what  to  write  for  the  quotient  figure.  His  multiphcatiooB 
are  already  made,  so  that  no  time  is  lost 

IVinter  Term. ^The  work  of  this,  the  wintet  term,  (nsually  four 
3>onths)  shoold  cover  the  following: 

F&cTOBDiQ. — Make  the  distinction  between  prime  and  composite  abso- 
■ctielr  clear.  Beeolve  numbers  into  composite,  then  prime  factors.  Have 
papi^  name  and  write  the  prime  factors  of  numbers  to  100,  and  drill  until 
•-r  mistakee  are  made  in  recognizing  them  instantly.  A  simple  and  eac^ 
plan  it  to  separate  a  given  number  into  two  large  factors,  readily  perceived, 
fcnd  tr*«t  these  similarly.  Thus,  take  72 --9x8.  9^3x3.  8^2x 
U  y  2.     Then,  72  =  3x3x2x2  X2. 

fractiont. — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  This 
xajujt  be  done  too  thoroughly.  Much  of  reducing  mixed  numbers  to 
:3iproper  fFBctions,  and  the  reverse.     Give  much  practice  in  adding  and 
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subtrsvting  fractioiiB  baTing  common  deDomiuators,  both  oral  and  written, 
asing  only  small  detiominak>r8. 

Example. — Add  ^,  f  and  |;  g,  g  and  g.  In  the  same  way  aubtract. 
fieqnire  all  vritten  work  to  be  done  neatly  and  accurately. 

,  Spring  Term.— Fiaish  the  book,  reviewing '  as  much  of  the  previouB 
term'a  work  as  possible. 

OEOOB&PHY. 

No  book  iB  to  be  given  the  pupil.  Lessons  all  taught  orally.  Teach,  [11 
position,  place,  locating  objects  at  hand,  in  school  room  and  on  school 
grounds,  etc.  [2]  Direction — east,  west,  north,  south;  use  these  in 
describing  location  or  place  of  objects  near  at  hand  and  in  sight.  [3]  Dis- 
tance, taught  by  comparing  nearness  of  objects  to  pupils,  to  each  other, 
idea  of  foot,  rod,  mile,  etc.,  brought  out,  [4]  Map.  Develop  the  idea  by 
representing  school  room  on  blackboard.  First  draw  the  outline  of  the 
floor,  on  a  scale,  as  one  inch  to  the  foot,  have  pupils  measure  length  of 
room,  and  width,  then  represent  these  accurately,  with  proper  number  of 
inches.  Locate,  then,  by  accurate  measurements,  doors,  windows,  stove, 
teacher's  desk,  etc  [5]  Draw  map  of  school  grounds,  locating  tre«i, 
school  house  and  other  points  of  interest  [6]  Draw  map  of  township 
and  locate  all  the  school  houses,  principal  nighways,  streams  of  water, 
churches,  etc.  Drill  pupils  on  these  maps  until  they  can  locate  these 
objects  and  draw  the  entire  map.  [7]  With  this  township  map  develop 
idea  of  surface,  level,  hilly,  etc  Also  bring  out  idea  of  sloping  surface, 
plain  surface.  [81  Idea  of  hill;  represent  it  on  blackboard.  Hill  and 
mountain,  rangeofnills;  streams  of  water,  lake.  [9J  Draw  map  of  county, 
on  board,  first  in  outline.  Have  pupils  locate  principal  points  of  interest, 
such  as  in  towns,  county  seat,  streams,  hills,  lakes  and  ponds,  etc.  Then 
study  the  map  with  pupils  until  they  are  able  to  locate  these  when  ques- 
tioned, and  are  able  to  sketch  the  map.  This  gives  them  a  knowledge  of 
that  portion  of  the  country  where  they  live,  its  surface,  soil,  etc 

Then  draw  out  the  following  things  about  the  township  and  county: 

1.  Trees, — kind. 

2,  Soil.^clay,  sand,  loam,  etc. 

3.  G-rains, — wheat,  oats,  com,  etc 

4,  VegetableSj^potatoes,  beets,  etc. 

6.  Fruits,— apples,  p^rs,  berries,  etc. 

6.  Foods. 

7.  Plants  and  products  for  clothing. 

8.  Animals. 

9.  Birds. 

10.  Reptiles,  fish,  etc 

FHYSIOLOOI  AND  HYQIEIiE. 

Bemabks. — Review  rapidly  the  work  of  the  second  grade  and  more  care- 
fully the  work  of  the  third. 

The  Work.—l.  Give  a  general  outline  of  the  location  and  character  of 
the  brain  and  nerves. 
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2.  Give  a  general  outline  of  digestion;  show  some  of  the  changes  that 

take  place  in  the  food,  aud  how  the  digested  food  enters  the  blood. 

3.  Explain   the  heart  aud  give  a  general  outline  of  the  circulation. 

4.  Explain  in  a  eimple  way  the  fanctions  of  the  lungs  and  diaphragni. 

5.  In  each  of  the  above  show  ttie  effect  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  other 

narcotics. 

6.  Teach  in  a  limited  way  the  eye  and  ear. 

7.  Use  blackboard  exercises  all  through  the  work. 


FIFTH  GRADE— FIFTH  TEAR. 

T«d-book8. — Fourth  reader,  language,  elementary  arithmetic,  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene,  copy-book,  gec^rapby,  and  spelling-book. 

ApparrUus. — Slate,  pencil,  sponge,  pen,  ink,  and  practice  paper. 

WHAT  TO   TEACH. 

Reading. — Fourth  reader. 
SpeUtn^.-^Spelling-book  for  first  time. 
Penmanahip. — Copy-book. 
Language. — Oral. 

ArUhmeHc—Second  book,  to  decimals. 
Geography. — First  text-book.  _, 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Text-book. 


Up  to  thifi  time  the  object  has  been  to  teach  to  read.  The  work  of  the 
fifth  grade  should  be  more  comprehensive.  Besides  continuing  to  teach  to 
read,  the  study  should  assnme  more  of  a  literary  character. 

Out  primary  cbject  is  now  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature.  Authors 
should  be  studied  in  a  limited  way.  When,  where,  and  how  they  lived. 
Some  of  their  most  important  works  should  be  discussed,  and  read  if  pos- 
sible. Study  carefully  all  the  selectionB  given  in  the  reader.  Here  words 
should  be  studied,  as  synonyms,  derivatives,  and  primitives.  The  most 
iaportant  historical  allusions  and  rhetorical  figures  should  be  thoroughly 
understood. 

Suj^lementary  Reading. — A  fourth  reader  from  another  series  than 
that  used  in  school  shottld  be  used  as  supplementary  reader.  Require 
pupils  to  commit  short  extracts  to  memory,  and  to  give  the  substance  of 
what  they  read  both  orally  and  in  writing  as  in  the  second  reader.  Pupils 
should  now  have  free  access  to  the  dictionary. 
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The  Bpelling-book  shonld  now  be  taken.  Spelling,  mostly  written.  The 
meaning  of  every  word  should  be  known.  This  shoold  be  tested  by 
reqnirine  pupils  to  use  the  words  in  sentences  after  they  have  been  fully 
explains.    The  sentences  should  be  both  oral  and  written. 

Be  thorough  in  pronunciation,  articulation,  accent,  and  syllabication. 
Teach  to  use  the  dictionary. 

Continue  spelling  in  all  class  exercises. 

FENXAKBHIP. 

See  third  grade. 

Be  snre  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  done.  Question  carefully  over  the 
rules  for  making  the  letters,  and  require  letter  analysis. 


Continue  written  reproduction  of  reading  lessons,  short  stones  and 
descriptions.  Beprodaction  in  writing  of  gems  of  prose  and  poetry  commit- 
ted to  memory.  Rewrite  in  pupil's  own  langnage  poetry  found  in  reading 
lessons.  Letter  writing  and  business  forma  Exercises  dictated  by  the 
teacher,  and  written  by  pupils. 

Continue  drill  in  uses  oi  period,  comma,  interrogation  and  exclamation 
point,  apostrophe  and  quotation  marks. 

Give  much  drill  on  proper  nse  of  verbs  in  common  use  that  are  habitu- 
ally mis-spoken  and  incorrectly  used,  such  as  lie,  lajf,  set,  ait;  ieach,  learn; 
did,  done;  etc    Require  much  sentence  writing  in  connection  with  these. 

Nouns. — Teach  pnpils  to  distinguish  and  point  out  nouns.  Show  objects 
and  have  them  named.  Pupils  write  these  names.  Make  lists  of  nouns 
from  things  about  the  school,  from  reading  and  other  leesona 

!L  A  person.  1  p„_-,- 
2.  A  place.  J  ■^™P®'- 
3.  A  thing. 

Adjectives  and  Adverbs. — After  the  same  manner  teach  adjectives  and 


[died 
erbs. 
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Second  Book. — Begmninc;  with  the  second  book  cover  thoroughly  every- 
thing to  decimals.  With  Dooks  that  give  decimals  before  common  frac- 
tions, change  the  order  and  teach  common  fractions  first  Draw  on  differ- 
ent text  books  for  snpplementaiy  work.  Be  thorough  in  definitions,  ml^ 
and  analysis.  Too  many  pnpils  "finish"  arithmetic  mechanically,  and 
have  not  learned  to  tkirtk  or  reason.  Bequire  reasons  for  solutions  to  be 
stated  understandingly. 
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Fall  Term. — FnudAmental  operstioDS,  definitioiis  and  rales.  FactoriDg, 
common  diriaor,  sreateet  common  divisor;  multiples,  common  multlplee, 
lettst  common  muTtiples. 

Winter  Term. — Frsctione  through  reductione,  addition,  enbtraction, 
mnltipUcation  and  diriaion. 

Dnring  this  term  t«ach  pupils  to  make  out  bills  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
billfi  of  pnTchase,  bills  of  sale,  bills  for  work  done,  etc.  Place  on  the  black- 
board fomiB  like  those  here  given.  Have  these  copied  until  the  pupile  axe 
familiar  with  them.  Then  ^ve  examples  that  require  these  forms,  and 
have  pupils  arrange  them  m  neat,  accurate  shape,  carrying  them  out  in 
detail,  receipting,  etc.  These  exercises  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular 
langna^  work  during  a  part  of  this  term. 


BILL  FOB  BEBTICE8. 


LiAMsiNo,  Deo.  21,  ] 


Oct. 

IS 

To  1  day's  labor  hauling  stone 

"  2da}'0'  use  ol  team  and  wagaa 

...  ©KLSO 
...  @  $3.00 

Oct. 

SBO 

To  3  daya'  labor  drawing  lumber 

"  3  daya'  use  of  team  and  wagon. — 

...  @  »2.50 
...  e  $3.00 

Dec. 

"  Idaya'uaoof  team  drawing  wood., 
B«oeiv«d  payment. 

...•@  W.00 

J 

N.  Weir. 
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Detroit,  Feb.  3, 1890. 


Bought  of  Radnor,  Smith  &  Co, 
Retail  Grocers. 

5  lb  coffee @  35c. 

10  Ib'BugBr ig 

3  lb  tea @  50o. 

5  lb  rasios @  lOc. 

5  lb  rice g 

3  lb  crackers .@  8c 

2galB.  molaBBea @  46c. 

14  lb  pepper @  60c. 

Received  payment, 

Raymor,  Smith  *  Co. 


Spring  Term. — During  a  part  of  this  term  nse  problems  that  give  prac- 
tice in  f^cles  of  commerce  bought  and  acid  by  the  hundred  weight,  by 
the  thousand  and  the  ton,  such  as  beef,  pork,  lumber,  shiugleB,  hay,  etc 
For  the  remaining  part  of  the  term,  review  fractions  and  apply  them  to 
practical  problems. 

GEOOKAPHY. 

Pupils  are  now  ready  for  the  first  text-book.  Definitions  should  now  be 
thoroughly  taught,  excepting  definitions  of  mathematical  terms,  w^Hich 
should  be  delayed  for  a  tinie.  A  globe  should  be  had,  if  possible.  Sven 
a  cheap  one  is  better  than  none.  With  the  globe  in  hand  give  lessons, 
endeavoring  to  impart  to  pupils  correct  ideas  of  the  earth's  surface,  form, 
etc.  Supplement  this  with  use  of  an  outline  map  of  the  world.  Aim  in 
these  lessous  only  to  give  a  clear  outline  image  of  the  earth's  surface,  its 
continents,  oceans,  zones,  etc.  Keep  an  outline  map  before  the  claae  'v^liile 
giving  these  lessons. 
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3fop  Dratcirtg. — Papile  should  draw  the  mape  they  etudy,  not  by  rale 
Bud  measnTemente,  but  bo  as  to  give  to  thtiin  a  mental  picture  of  what  is 
learned,  and  to  impress  it  upon  their  minds.  Each  map  is  to  be  thor- 
oaghly  mastered,  studied  and  talked  about  until  the  child  can  shat  hie  eyes 
and  see  it,  and  sketch  it  with  crayon  or  pencil  First  book  half  com- 
pleted. 

First  Three  Monihs. — First  book  to  the  map  ot  North  America. 

Fourth  Jtf on/A.— Map  of  North  America. 

Fifth  Month.— TA&p  of  the  United  States. 

The  Rest  of  Year. — The  divisions  of  the  United  States,  and  review. 

PirVSlOLOGY   AND   HYGIEME. 

In  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  text-books  should  be  used, 
a  primaiy  book  with  the  fourth  reader,  and  an  elementary  book  with  the 
fifth  reader.  The  physiology  and  hygiene  shonld  take  the  place  ot  the 
reading  once  each  week  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  course.  This 
work  should  not  be  simply  reading,  but  as  thorough  a  stndy  of  the  subject 
as  the  scope  of  the  text-book  wilt  allow. 


SIXTH  GRADE— SIXTH  TEAR. 


Text-books. — Fourth    reader,    language,    arithmetic,    physiology    and 
hygiene,  copy-book,  geography  and  spelling-book. 

Appabatcs. — Slate,  pencil,  sponge,  pen,  ink,  and  practice  paper. 

WHAT  TO  TEACH. 

Reading. — Fourth  reader. 

Spelling. — Spelling-book. 

Poimanship. — Copy-book. 

Language. — With  text-book,  or  orally  with  text-book  as  a  guide. 

ArUhntelic — Second  book.  Decimals,  measures  of  extension,  weight 
capacity,  etc,  compound  numbers,  solid  measure. 

Geography. — Text-book.  Review.  British  America,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 

Pkyaiology  and  Hygiene. — Text-book, 


See  fifth  grade  for  methods. 
Spelling. — See  fifth  grade. 
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Penmatiskip.—See  fifth  grade. 

Copy  and  fill  out  business  forma  in  connection  with  arithmetic. 


Continue  the  work  of  the  previons  grade.  Bteve  pupils  describe  orally 
and  in  writing,  journeys  and  pleasure  excursiona  Bit^aphical  sketches 
of  prominent  men  whose  names  are  met  with  in  reading  or  other  lessous. 
Geographical  essays.  Continued  oral  and  written  reproduction  of  reading 
leflsons.  Continue  to  teach  nouTis,  adjectives,  adverbs.  Also  during  this 
year  teach  the  pronoun  and  the  verb,  so  that  pupils  are  able  to  recognize 
and  point  them  out  quickly  and  readily. 

Subject  and  Predicate. — Teach  the  two  essential  parts  ot  the  sentence, 
the  subject  and  the  predicate,  so  that  pupils  can  point  them  out  readily. 

Do  not  yet  make  much  use  of  formal  definitions. 

This  work  should  be  done  thoroughly,  so  that  pupils  are  prepared  to 
begin  the  study  of  technical  grammar  with  the  text-book  at  the  banning 
of  the  next  year. 

ABITHHETIC. 

FaU  Term. 

Decimal  Fractions. — There  is  nothing  diffioUt  abont  decimal  fractiooB 
when  the  decimal  point  is  once  understood.  All  operations,  except  the 
fixing  of  the  decimal  point,  to  be  h«re  used,  pupils  understand  and  are  able 
to  use.  The  one  great  thing  for  the  teacher  is  to  make  clear  and  fasten  in 
the  pupils'  minds  the  laws  which  fix  the  decimal  point  They  are  easv  to 
learn  and  easy  to  understand.  The  text-book  makes  eveirthing  clear.  Let 
the  teacher  study  how  to  teach  it  well,  and  all  will  be  made  plam  to  pupils. 
In  pointing  off  in  multiplication  and  division,  Tiever  allow  a  pupil  to  guess 
at  it  Constantly  ask,  "Why  do  you  place  the  point  there?"  "Would  it 
not  be  right  to  place  the  point  here?"  Compel  pupils  to  give  reasons 
(which  is  merely  repeating  the  rales)  until  they  cannot  be  deceived,  and 
are  proof  against  mistakes.  Teach  thoroughly  how  to  reduce  common 
fractions  to  decimals,  with  the  same  care  about  pointing  off.  Also  to  reduce 
decimals  to  common  fractions.  Apply  decimal  fractions  to  U.  S.  money  in 
accounts  and  bills. 

Winter  Term. 

If  the  fall  term  has  not  been  long  enough  ( not  less  than  three  months  ) , 
to  finish  decimals,  the  work  (or  this  term  will  consist  in  learning  and  apply- 
ing the  tables  of  measures  of  extension,  capacity,  weight,  time,  etc. 

Compound  Numbers. — Exercises  in  reduction,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division. 

Measurements. — Oive  much  drill  upon  problems  that  relate  to  measure- 
ments of  surface,  such  as  plastering,  carpeting,  papering,  land,  etc. 

Spring  Term. 

Solid  Measure. — Board  and  timber  measure,  examples  relating  to  me&s— 
nrements  of  bins,  timber,  walls,  cellars,  wood  piles,  areas  and  soHds  of  a.11 
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kinds.     Give  a  lar^e  number  of  practical  examples  that  will  make  pupils 
entirely  familiar  with  these. 

Review  the  work  of  the  previous  term  to  fix  it  well  in  mind. 
OEOOBAPHT. 

During  First  Three  Montha. — Review  the  work  for  the  first  three  months 
of  fifth  grade. 

Fourih  Month. — British  America,  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Fifth  Monih.^iiov.ih  America. 

Sixth  JtfonfA.— Europe. 

Seventh  Month. — Asia. 

Eighth  Motiih. — Africa. 

Rehabks. — Make  but  one  class  in  gec^aphy  for  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  After  the  first  three  mouths'  work,  which  is  the  same  for  each 
year,  it  will  make  little  difference  whether  the  fifth  grade  papils  begin 
with  {forth  America,  or  with  British  America,  Mexico  and  Cenb'al 
America. 

PHIBIOLOOY  AND  HYGIENE. 

See  fifth  grade. 


SEVENTH  GRADE— SEVENTH  YEAR 


TEXT-.BOOKS. — Fifth  reader,  language,  advanced  arithmetic,  copy-book, 
oef^mphy,  history,  civil  government,  spelling-book,  physiology  and 
hygiene^ 

Appasattjs. — Slate,  pencil,  sponge,  pen,  ink,  and  practice  paper. 

WHAT  TO  TEACH. 

Reading.— YiSi\i  reader. 
Spelling. — Spelling-book. 
Pennumsh  ip. — Copy-book. 
Gram  mar. — Text-booL 

Arithmetic. — Fercenti^,  commission,  taxes,  stocks,  simple  interest,  true 
Lud  bank  discoont,  exchange,  partial  payments. 

Geography. — Michigan,  United  States,  South  America,  Europe. 
Phenology  atttt  Hygiene. — Text-book. 


See  fifth  grade  for  methods. 

Continae  ^ving  and  writing  an  ontline  of  the  lesson,  and  the  study  of 
Mds,  historical  allusions,  and  rhetorical  figures. 

All  tbrongh  the  intermediate  work  require  the  committing  to  memory  of 
loct  Klections  to  be  recited  before  the  class  or  school 
Be  mre  that  the  reader  gets  a  mental  picture  of  what  he  reads. 
10 
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See  fifth  grade. 

PEmiANBHIP. 


See  third  and  fourth  grades. 

When  pupils  finish  the  seventh  grade  they  should  know,  well,  the  ele- 
ments and  principles  of  penmanship,  and  be  able  to  analyze  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet. 


Use  text-book.  Begin  with  the  simplest  kind  of  a  einiple  sentence.  Teach 
carefully  subject  and  predicate.  Then  modifiers  of^  subject,  modifiers 
of  predicate.  Proceed  slowly,  making  each  step  very  plain,  requiring  much 
writing  of  sentences  to  illustrate  and  fix  in  mind  every  principle.  Adopt 
some  simple,  easy  plan  of  diagram  and  use  at  once.  After  the  simple 
sentence  is  mastered,  go  on  to  the  complex  and  compound.  Avoid,  during 
the  first  year  of  this  course,  the  tangling,  fwrplexing,  and  obscure  points 
of  technical  grammar.  Strive  to  give  pupils  a  clear  understanding  ot  the 
ordinary  syntax  of  English  grammar.  If  the  text-book  in  use  does  not 
begin  with  the  sentence,  but  with  definitions,  omit  what  precedes  the  sen- 
tence;  begin  with  the  sentence,  delaying  the  parsing  and  the  definitions 
until  pupils  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  analysis. 

ABITHHETIC. 


Percentage. — Before  beginning  percentage  give  a  feiv  revieic  lessons  in 
decimals  fractions. 

IJOTE  1. — All  o^rations  in  percent^e  are  only  applications  of  decimal 
and  common  fractions  to  find — 

1.  A  part  of  a  number  (to  find  percentage,  having  base  and  rate). 

2.  What  part  one  number  is  of  another  (to  find  rate  having  base  and 

percentage). 

3.  Of  what  number  a  given  number  is  a  given  part  (to  find  base,  hav- 
ing percentage  and  rate). 

Tahla  of  Equtvalenta. — 

10  %  ^  .10  =v.  ,1  --^  ^  12, 

20  %  =-  .20  ^-  .2  =  Yt  =  i  37i 

25  %  -----  .25  -  ,^--     i 

30  %  -    .30  -  .3  -.  ^\ 

40  %  -  .40  --  .4  -^  tS  -  §  6| 

Solutions. — All  solutions  of  problems  should  be  based  upon  analyses 
already  made  familiar  to  pupils  in  operations  in  common  and  decimal  trac- 
tions, and  thorough  explanations  should  be  r^dly  enforced.  The  ozdinary 
formuUv  should  not  be  used  until  each  principle  has  been  made  familiar 
by  analysis.     The  formnla  should  never  precede  analysis. 
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Arrangement  of  Work. — All  work  must  be  aecuartely  and  neatly 
placed  on  board,  slatee  or  paper,  each  neceBS&ry  step  being  indicated. 

Model— A.   hoase  coBtlng  tl.OOO  was  sold  for  $1,250.     What  %  was 
gained? 
«1,250  —  «1,000  --=  1250.  amount  gained. 
«260  -^  «1,000  --  .25  =  25%,  rate  per  cent  gained. 

ApplicationB  of  principles  of  percentage  to  profit  and  loss,  and  commis- 
sion. 

Winter  Term. 

Commission,  taxes,  stocks,  insurance,  simple  interest,  notes,  true  and 
bank  discount. 

Business  Forma. — Make  the  writing  of  business  forms  a  very  prominent 
part  of  this  work.  Bills  of  account,  receipts,  bank  drafts,  bank  checks, 
certificates  of  deposit,  promissory  notes,  etc.  Also  teach,  in  this  connec- 
tim.  the  elementary  principles  of  book-keeping. 

Eolaif^  upon  btuiness  forms  such  as  given  in  the  fifth  ^rade.  Drill 
DtipilB  on  different  forms  of  ndtes,  receipts,  etc.,  always  giving  correct 
Eonns  to  model  after.    The  following  will  su^^est  what  these  should  be : 


moa  DETBorr,  Jan.  5, 1890. 

Xinetf  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  Aleiandei  Meachener,  or  bearer,  fitteeu 
hundred  dollaiB,  with  intereat  at  eight  per  cent,  value  received. 

Nathah  Hortoh. 


Jacks«Tn,  Mica.,  Jan.  20, 1890. 
OD  house   rent  for  the  month  of 
Ckari.es  JoHiraoTi. 

BANK   CHECK. 

Oband  Rapids,  Mich..  Jan.  5, 1890. 
First  National  Bank. 
f*y  to  Montgomery  Andrewa,  or  bearer,  five  hundred  and  75-100  dollars., 
KOHTSl  Jaues  Richabdsqh. 

Spring  Term. 

Exchange,  partial   payments,  and  a  review  of   previous  term's  work. 


Second  Book. — During  the  first  month  carefnily  review  map  of  Michi> 
gso<  requiring  each  pupil  in  the  class  to  draw  an  excellent  map  of  the 
wune  aa  strong  paper  not  less  than  ten  by  twelve  inches.    Preserve  the 
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best  two  maps  for  the  County  Secretary.  Give  the  climate  and  compare  it 
with  the  climate  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
the  United  States,  and  with  the  climate  in  Earope  and  Asi^  Give  the 
number  of  square  miles  of  territory  and  the  population.  For  what  is 
Michigan  noted?  Give  and  locate  its  productions.  Locate  and  explain  its 
prime  meridian  and  base  line,  and  explain  how  townships  are  numbered. 
Give  latitude  and  longitude  of  place  where  you  live.  Explain  the  land 
survey,  the  division  of  townships  into  sections,  giving  the  number  of  each 
section,  the  division  of  sections  into  quarter  sections,  etc.  Locate  the  rail- 
road and  business  centers  and  tell  what  is  manufactured  at  each  point 
Trace  some  of  the  most  important  railroads.  Give  the  number  of  counties 
and  name  the  southern  four  tiers.  Locate  and  describe  the  great  lakes  and 
the  navigable  rivers  in  and  about  Michigan.  Give  route  for  a  shipload  of 
com  from  Chicago  to  LiverpooL 

Second  Month.— Edvcatios  in  MiOHiGAH.— Locate  and  describe  the 
educational  institutions  of  this  State.  Who  was  the  founder  of  its  school 
system? 

History. — Our  geographical  knowledge  would  hardly  be  complete  with- 
oat  some  knowl^lge  of  the  history  of  Michigan.  Assist  the  pupils  in 
acquiring  some  informatitm  from  the  primer  histories.  Give  date  of  dis- 
covery and  settlement,  of  French  period,  of  English  period,  of  Michigan 
as  a  territory,  of  Michi^n  as  a  State.  Tell  something  of  Mich^an  in  the 
wars.  '  Kame  some  of  Michigan's  great  men. 

Government. — Devote  the  rest  of  the  month  to  the  study  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Michigan.  The  teacher's  desk  should  be  supplied  with  some  text- 
book on  the  subject  as  the  information  found  in  the  geography  ia  neces- 


sarily very  brief.  Study  separately  the  executive,  legislative,  judicial  and 
educational  departments.  Describe  the  government  of  a  county,  of  a' town- 
ship, of  a  school  district. 

Third  Month. — Map  of  North  America  and  map  of  the  United  States. 
Before  taking  up  the  map  questions,  carefully  discuss  the  surface,  the  relief 
systems,  the   river  systems,  the  climate,  people,  animals  and  vegetation. 

Fourth  Month. — Map  of  the  United  States  continued.  Give  more  time 
for  the  study  of  the  productions  and  commerce,  both  inter-state  and  foreign, 
for  the  location  of  principal  railroads  and  manufacturing  cities,  than  for 
the  study  of  regular  map  questions.  Locate  places  that  are  of  historical 
interest,  as  well  as  capitab  and  the  larger  cities.  Locate  the  principal 
water-ways  through,  around  and  out  from  the  United  States.  Each  pupil 
should  construct  an  excellent  map.  A  wall  map  will  help  the  pupils  to  fix 
in  mind  many  of  the  map  quwtions  and  answers.  If  you  have  no  map,  the 
teacher  and  pupils  can  construct  one  on  a  largescale,  on  strong  paper,  and 
place  it  on  the  wall  before  the  class  for  class  use. 

Fijih  Month. — Map  of  the  United  States  continued. 

Sixth  Month. — Map  of  South  America,  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Follow  the  same  plan  as  for  the  study  of  North  America  and  the  United 
States. 
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Sevenlh  Month. — ^Map  of  Europe. 

E^hth  Month. — Map  of  Earope  continned,  general  review,  and  exam- 
inatioiL 

Discoea  gnrfsce,  eoil,  climate,  and  compare  climate  of  north  and  soath  - 
Gaiope,  people,  prodnctiooB,  animals,  planta  Compare  area  and  popnls- 
tion.  Trace  ite  coast  line  and  water-ways.  Describe  its  govemmenta,  com- 
merce; espeouilly  the  goverment  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Name  some  of  the  important  mlere  and  powers.  Locate  some 
of  the  places  of  historical  interest  when  yon  take  np  the  map  qnestions. 
The  teacher  will  be  aided  by  a  book  of  travels  in  Europe  and  some  work  on 
the  mlers  of  Europe. 

BI8T0BI. 

United  States  History  shoold  not  be  pursned  merely  as  a  reading  lesson, 
bat  taught  regularly  and  systematicall;,  with  the  object  in  view  of  giving 
pnpils,  before  leaving  school,  a  good,  clear  knowledge  of  the  hisfonr  of  our 
own  country.  The  topic  method  should  be  largely  used,  and  the  most 
important  tacts  of  histoiy  firmly  fixed  in  mind  by  repeated  reviews.  To 
m^e  the  subject  interesting  much  information  not  found  in  the  text-books 
Bboold  be  brought  into  the  class,  not  to  be  learned,  but  to  impress  upon 
Ike  memory  what  has  been  learned  already.  I'^'Ib  should  never  be 
allowed  to  nse  the  words  of  the  book  in  reciting.  They  should  be  taught 
to  Btsdv  a  paragraph,  or  paragraphs,  bearing  upon  a  particular  topic  so  as 
to  be  aote  to  give  the  aubetance  of  what  has  been  read  in  their  own  words. 
^,  when  a  period  or  epoch  has  once  been  gone  over  in  clase,  the  pupil,  by 
aeane  of  a  brief  diagram  or  outline,  ahould  be  able  to  give  all  points  M 
interest  and  importance,  omitting  what  there  is  no  profit  in  attempting  to 
remember.  The  frequent  use  of  diagrams  can  be  made  of  great  benefit  in 
the  work. 

•Pirri  Three  Months  of  the  Winter  Term. — Periods  of  discoveri-a, 
eiplontions  and  settlements,  inter-colonial  wars,  and  the  war  of  the 
Revolntion. 

Fourth  Month. — The  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitn- 
tion  of  Uichigan  carefully  read  and  compared. 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND    HYGIENE. 

See  fifth  grade. 


EIGHTH  GRADE-EIGHTH  YEAR 

TEIT-BOOKa — Fifth  reader,  grammar,  advanced  arithmetic,  copy-book, 
S®**B™phy,  history,  civil  government,  and  spelling<book. 
AppABATua. — Slate,  pencil,  sponge,  pen,  ink,  and  practice  paper. 
WHAT  TO  TEACH. 

fieadinj.— Fifth  reader. 
Speliinj)!.— Spelling-book. 
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Penmanship.  —Copy-book, 
Grammar. — Textbook  completeA 
Arithmetic. — Second  boot  completed. 
Oeoaraphy.  — Completed. 
History  and  Oivil  Oopemment. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

BEADIN'O. 
See  fifth  and  Beveoth  grades  for  methods. 

SPELLING. 

See  fifth  grade. 

During  the  eighth  year  the  apellmg  should  be  mostly  written.  Oral 
spelling  should  Be  only  for  variety  or  change. 

FENUANSHIP. 

See  previous  grade.  » 

QftUniAB. 

Complete  the  higher  text-book. 

ARITHHETIO. 

Fall  Term. — Review  percentage,  including  interest,  profit  and  loss, 
discountB.    Batio  and  pioportiop. 

Winier  Term. — Mensuration,  measurements  of  plane  surfaces, — squares, 
triangles,  rectangles,  etc  Practical  problems  to  apply.  Cube  and  square 
root,  and  their  applications  to  solids.  Also  stndy  tnoronghly  the  applica- 
tion of  these  as  used  by  mechanics. 

Spring  Term. — Complete  arithmetic  finished  and  reviewed. 

QEOQHAPHT. 

First  Month. — Map  of  Asia  and  Australia. 
Second  Month. — Maps  of  Oceanica  and  Africa 
Third  Month. — Physical  Qec^^phy  and  review. 

Much  knowledge  in  physical  geography  is  already  acquired.  Thoroughly 
review  and  master  the  subject  as  outlined  in  the  common  school  geography. 

HI8T0BY. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  we  should  again  take  np  United 
States  History  at  the  constitntional  period,  and  complete  the  stndy  by  the 
end  of  the  term.  A  greater  interest  will  be  given  to  the  study  if  at  appoint^ 
times  the  class  look  np  special  subjects,  as  follows: 

Acce.,ion>   of   ?«-*-!,,  j  g  PJ^^^; 

The  doctrine  of  State  Rights. 

f  When  introduced. 


Slavery.. 


Provisions  in  the  constitution. 
Missouri  compromise. 
Fugitive  slave  law. 
EansBs-Nebraska  bill 
Decision  of  Supreme  Conrt. 
Emancipation  proclamation. 
Amendments  to  the  constitution. 


Inveniions.. 
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!In  colonial  times. 
In  revolTitionary  times. 
In  constitutional  period. 
!'  Names. 
When  secnred. 
Privileges  or  riglita  granted. 
!  Duties. 
Internal  revenue. 
Protective  tariff. 
'  Cotton  gin. 
Steamboat 
Bailroad. 
Telegraph. 

Sub-marine  telegraph. 
Telephone. 
Electric  light 
Electric  motor. 
( Oi  colonial  times. 

£'rominent  men <  Ot  revolutionary  times. 

{  Of  constitutional  period. 

Bbmabks: — Combine  seventh  and  eighth  grade  history  classea 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Spring  Term. — Thorougly  and  systematically  review  all  knowlec^e  of 
civil  government  already  acquired,  and  complete  the  subject  by  the  end 
of  the  s^dng  term.  8tad^  the  government  of  the  school  district,  township, 
oonnfy,  State,  and  the  Umted  Stetes,  in  their  order;  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  departments  of  each;  the  term  of  office,  qaallfications 
dnties,  and  salary  ot  each  officer. 

f  Naturalization. 

Kight  of  eminent  domain. 

Ex-post  facte  law. 

Wnt  of  habeas  corpus. 

Bill  of  attainder. 

Impeachment. 

Annual  school  meeting. 

Township  election. 

County  election. 

General  election. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Superviflora 

Meeting  of  State  L^islature. 

Meeting  of  Congress. 
(^Electoral  College. 


Carefulls  Explain.. 


Drill  on  dates  of.. 


See  fifth  grade. 
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HELPS  FOR  TEACHING  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES. 


Below  ie  given  a  partial  list  of  books  that  will  be  found  BaggeBtive  and 
helf^l  to  teachers.  In  order  to  keep  papils  intereBted  and  busy,  the 
teacher  must  know  how  to  present  subjects  and  have  some  sonrce  from 
which  to  draw  material  and  inspiration.  A  few  well  chosen  books,  that 
cost  bnt  a  trifle,  will  save  any  teacher  hours  of  worry  and  trouble  over 
restleBsneBS  and  poor  government,  caused  by  mere  idleness. 

FOB  NUMBEBS   AND  ARITHMETIC. 

First  StepB  in  Number.— Wentworth  &  Reed.    Ginn  &  Oo. 

Natural  Method  of  TeBobm«  Number.    Trivet,  30c.    A  Planagaa. 

Arithmetioal  Problems.— Wentworth,  30c.    Harper  &  Bros. 

Oomplete  Arithmetic— Howard.    Potter,  Aiusworth  &  Ca 

The  two  last  tumieh  problems,  a  choice  variet;,  for  supplementary  work. 

FOR    I.ANQCAOE. 

Metcslfe  Language  Leesons. 

Ijaoguage  Below  the  High  School    (Seoond,  Third,  Fourth  School  Year,  separate; 
12c.  eacb.) — De  Qarmo.    Pub.  School  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. 
How  to  Spealc  and  Write  Correctlj'.    (Teacher's  £d.)    Kaox-Heath. 
Bri^ht's  Graded  Leasons  in  English.  ^ 

Swinton's  Langua^  Leaaons.    Hartier  i:  Broa. 
For  material  for  this  work  the  following  are  excellent. 
Primer  of  Scientific  Knowledge.  —Paul  Bart.    Lippincott  &  Co. 
First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge. — Paul  Bert.    Lippincott  &  Go. 
These  will  also  be  found  exceedingly  valuable  for  miscellaneous  exercises. 

\    FOB   OEOQBAPHT. 

■  The  Child  of  Nature.— A.  E.  Frye.    Bav  Stat«  Pub.  Co. 
Methods  and  Aids  in  Geoeraphy. — C.  F.  King.    Lee  &  Shepard. 
OurWorld,  No.  I.~MaryL.Hall.    Ginn&O). 
Geography  for  YaunK  Folbs.    Rowe  Pub.  Co.,  30a 
How  to  Stuc^  Geography. — Parker.    Appteton  &  Co. 

FOB  HIBTOBT. 


„  ,        l&TVK 

I  of  Pedagogy,  given  in  the  list  following.    The  following  is  also 
recommended: 

How  to  teach  it.    Published  by  the  Rowe  Pub.  Co.,  Ira,  Ohio; 
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BOOKS   ON   THE  THEORY    AND   AST  OF  TEACHING. 

ElemwtB  of  Pfiiaifogy. — White.    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 
Methods  ot  Teoohmg. — Swett    Harper  A,  Brcc. 
Theory  and  Praotioe  oC  Teaobing. — A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
Lectares  on  Pedagogy. — Compayr^.    Qinn  &  Co. 
£ducalion.^^pflnoer.    Appleton  &  Co. 

How  to  Grade  and  Glasmlj'  a  CountBy  School.— Welch.    Donohue  4  Hennebarry, 
Chicago. 
Patnam'a  Paychology. 


For  Pupujb  Below  The  Fifth  Grade 


Title.  Aathor. 

Watar  Babiee Kingeley. 

Booha  of  Fablee Scudder. 

Sharp  Bree John  Burrows. 

Bicdaand  Baee HarjK  Burt. 

Uttle  Dalfydowndilly Hawthorne. 

Familiar  Friends _.01iTe  Patch. 

IWd  Prieuds  and  Forest  Foes Browne. 

Paws  and  Clawa.    True  Stories  of 

Caasell. 


Title.  Author. 

Tales  Out  ot  School Stockton 

Little  Folks  in  Feathera  and  Furs,    Miller. 

Boys  of  Other  Countriea Taylor. 

Stories  in  American  History Oodge- 

The  Bollo  Books Abbott 

Tanglawood  Tales Hawthorne. 

ITie  World  by  the  Fireside ....Kirby. 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why Kingslev. 

Silver  Wings  and  Golden  Ekalea..-CaaseU. 


For  Pupilb  BbijOw  the  Sevehte  Grabs. 


Foot  Printa  of  Travel Ballou. 

Boy  Travalera  in  Japan Knox. 

Boy  Travelers  in  O^lon ..Kuos. 

BtQT  Ttavetersin  India Blnoi, 

Bot  Travelers  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy 

land Kuos. 

OurTouag  Folks  Abroad McOabe. 

Ralph's  Year  in  Russia Richardson, 

Zig-Zag  Journeys  in  Claasio  Lands, 

[Butterworth. 

Child's  History  of  Gogland __Dickens. 

TwiMTold  Tales Hawthorne. 

Toilersd  the  Sea Hugo. 


Little  Women Alcott* 

Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Young  Folk's  History  of  United 

States Hiireinson. 

Pilgrims' Progress Buoyan. 

True  Stories  from  History  and 

Biography Hawthorne. 

Boys  of  '76 Coffin. 


Great  Cities  ot  the  Ancient  World, 


[Shapard. 


For  Hioheb  Grade. 


ntle.  Aathor. 

Old  Time  Colonies,  .  .  .  Coffin. 
The  Drum  Beat  ot  The  Nation,  .  Coffin. 
Marohing  to  Victory,  .      Coffin. 

One  Hundred  Famous  Americana, 

[Boutledga. 
Bnilding  Uie  Nation,  .  .  .  Coffin. 
Into  Vnknomi  Seas,  Kerr. 

Strugs  Stories  ot  History,  .  Eggleeton. 
Cruise  ot  the  Canoe  Club,  .  W.  L.  Alden. 
Tal«a  from  Shakeapaare,  Idmb. 

Life  ot  Longfellow,  Hendricks. 

utB  ot  Lincoln,  Leland. 

Storiee  ot  the  Old  Dominion,  .  Cooke. 
StMy  ot  NaticxiB— Greece,  Rome,  Normana, 

Gannany,    Ancient    Egypt,    Carthage, 

[tdaod. 
Storiee  of  Ouueaa  Gordon,    .      .      Hake. 
Li^t  of  Two  Centuries,  A.  S.  Barnea  .1:  Co. 
Colnmbua,       ...  .        Alden. 

Waihington,       .  Habberton. 

Plutarch  for  Boya  and  Girls,    .        White. 


Title. 

Author 

About  Old  Story  TeUere,     . 
A  book  ot  Worthies, 

Mitehell. 

.          Yonge. 

the  Perfect  Knight, 
Bayard,     ....        Kindarsley. 

Brave  Lives  and  Noble,  .      Mateauz. 

Hereward  (Time  of  William  the 
Conqueror),       .        .       .        IKingaley. 

Westward  Ho  (Elizabethan  Age), 

Harold  (Wm.  the  Conq^,       .        Butwer! 
Laat  ot  the  Barons,    (ware  o(  the 

Roses),       ....         Bulwer. 
A  Great  Treaaon  (American  Rev.), 

[Uoppua 
Joan  t^e  Maid,  eto,  Charles. 

Draytons  &  Davenante,      .       .     Charles. 
Grandmother's  Stories  and  other 
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SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS. 


ELECTION  OP  SCHOOL  EXAMINER. 
The  People,  ex  reL  Luthtr  F.  Chnrad  v.  Jerome  B.  Stone,  Champlin  J. 

By  aeotion  1,  ohapter  12,  act  No.  266,  lawa  of  1887,  the  Qhairmen  of  the  boards  of 
school  inspeotorB  of  the  several  townships  in  esch  county  are  required  to  meet  at  the 
office  of  the  Oounty  dark  of  their  county  on  the  flrat  Tuesday  in  August  in  each  year, 
and  elect  by  ballot  one  school  examiner,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  yean,  or  until 
his  successor  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and  Qualified. 

Section  12  of  the  same  chapter  provides:  "Whenever  by  death,  reeignation,  removal, 
or  otherwise  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  board  of  school  examiners  of  any  county, 
Jither  than  in  the  office  of  secretary,  the^udse  of  probate  of  such  county  shall  have 
power  to  fill  Buch  vacancy  until  the  first  Tueeday  in  August  after  bis  appointment,  at 
which  time  an  examiner  shall  be  eleoted  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  boards  of  the  school  inspectora  of  the  several  townehips  in  the  county." 

Under  the  statute  in  foroe  previous  to  1887,  there  was  one  aohool  examiner  elected  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  to  hold  hie  term,  for  three  years,  or  until  his  sucoeeeor  was 
duly  elected  Eud  qualified;  and,  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  board  of  school  examiners, 
the  judge  of  probate  was  authorized  to  fill  sueh  vaoauoy  for  the  unexpired  portion  of 
the  term. 

In  1887  there  were  three  examiners, — one  whose  term  of  office  would  expire  on  the 
fliat  Tuesday  of  August,  1887;  one  on  the  first  Tueeday  of  August,  1888-,  and  one  on 
the  first  Tuesdav  of  August,  1889.  The  act  of  1887  declared  that  no  election  for  school 
examiner  eboula  be  had  in  1887,  but  the  two  examiners  previously  elected,  whoee  terms 
of  office  shall  not  have  expired,  should  hold  tor  the  unexpired  portions  of  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  elected. 

It  appears  that  one  S.  W.  Baker  was  one  of  the  eohool  examiners  elected  in  1885,  and 
whose  term  of  office  would  expire  on  the  first  Tueeday  ef  August,  1688,  and  that  he 
resigned  hie  offioe,  and  Luther  F.  Conrad  was  appointed  by  the  judge  of  probate  to 
serve  as  school  examiner  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  such  term.  It  further  appeara 
that  the  chairmen  of  the  several  boards  of  school  inspectors  of  the  respective  townships 
in  Clinton  county,  convened  at  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  that  county,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  August,  1888,  and  were  called  to  order  by  the  clerk,  and  16  members  were 
present,  and  answered  to  their  names,  and,  on  motion,  N.  U.  Webb  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  meeting;  that  a  motion  was  made,  and  the  board  proceeded  to  an  informal 
ballot  to  elect  a  school  examiner.  Tellers  were  appointed,  and  the  ballot  resulted  as 
follows:  J.  B.  Stone  received  ei^ht  votes;  L  F.  Conrad  received  7  votes;  E.  M.  Plunkett 
received  one  vote  Five  more  mformal  ballots  were  taken,  with  the  same  result  The 
record  of  the  board  proceeds  to  state: 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  board  adjourned.  The  meeting  was  again  called  to 
order  by  the  clerk,  and  tbe  following  members  answered  to  their  names." 

The  namee  are  given,  fourteen  in  all-    The  record,  as  made  by  the  clerk,  then  pro- 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Winston,  N,  Uf  Webb  was  chosen  as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  chair  appointed  as  tellers,  Ueasrs.  Taylor  and  Hoffman.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  board  proceeded  by  ballot  to  elect  a  school  examiner.  The 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  waa  fourteen  (14),  J.  B.  Stone  received  eight  (6);  L  P.  Con- 
rad received  five  (5);  E.  M.  Plunkett  received  one  (1),  total,  14.  Mr.  Stone,  ha,viQs 
received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  was  declarded  duly  elected.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Taylor  the  board  adjourned." 

L\„t,;..hAiO()Qle 
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3fr.  Stooe  was  verballj  Dotified  of  hie  election,  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  entered 
upon  the  dutiee  ot  school  examiner. 

L.  F.  Ccmrad,  ooaoeiving  that  the  election  was  ille^l ,  and  that  in  fact  no  election  had 
beeti  had,  claimed  that  no  Buooesaor  had  been  elected,  an^  that  he,  by  virtue  of  hia 
appwstment,  in  1^^  was  entitled  to  hold  the  offioe  until  bis  eucceasor  had  been  duly 
eieeUd  and  qoalified,  namely,  until  tiie  first  Tuesday  of  August,  1890,  and  caused  an 
islonnatioD  m  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  to  be  filed  in  the  circuit  court  for  the 
conotf  of  Clinton  against  said  Jerome  B.  Stone,  alleging  that  Stone  intruded  into  and 
mnrped  the  c^oe  of  school  examiner,  and  that  he  (said  Conrad)  was  lawfully  entitled 
to  the  poanoooion  of  the  ofBoe.  Plea  was  filed  aetting  up  that  the  respondent,  Jerome 
ESttme,  was  duly  elected  by  the  board  ot  eehool  examiners  (insueotors  f )  on  August  7, 
1888,  and  that  he  had  duly  (qualified  as  euch.  Replication  tnat  he  waa  not  legally 
elected,  and  that  no  legal  eleobon  was  held.  On  the  trial  before  the  circuit  judge  with- 
ODt  a  jury,  in  addition  to  the  above  facts,  it  waa  shown  that  two  of  the  members  of 
the  board,  after  the  fint  adjoomment  left  tor  home,  and  were  not  notified  ot  the  call- 
■■«  logvtharof  anj  other  meeting  that  same  day,  ot  any  other  time,  and  knew  nothing 
ibout  it  until  after  Uie  meeting. 

"Hia  drcuit  judge  found  that  the  aaid  Jerome  B.  Stone  did  unlawfully  usurp,  intrude, 
into,  lad  unlawfully  held,  Ute  ofBoe  of  school  examiner,  and  gave  judgment  of  ouster, 
md  further  adjudged  that  the  relator,  Luther  F.  Conrad,  was  stUl  the  legally  and  law- 
tnlly  deot«d  and  appointed  si^odI  examiner,  and  entitled  to  hold  said  office  until  Us 
■neceaor  should  be  elected  and  qualified. 

Id  reviewing  titeae  prooeedinss,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
•tatnla  reqainng  the  board  of  aohool  inapeotorB  to  elect  school  examiners  by  ballot  does 
Dot  icqnire  that  a  majority  of  the  whole  board,  nor  that  a  majority  of.  the  votes  cast, 
iliill  M  neoeanry  to  elect  It  is  only  in  oasee  when  the  statute  so  proTldea  that  a 
najcti^  ot  all  the  votes  cast  is  neceaeary  for  the  choice  of  an  officer.  UoCrary,  Eleo. 
tl  197;  Cosh.,  Leg.  Ass^  §  118;  Paine,  Eleo.  §  Bll;  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.,  019.     Mr.  Cush- 

"In  electwna  in  which  the  principle  of  pluralitiy  is  adopted,  the  candidate  who  has 
the  hit^iest  nnmber  of  votes  is  elected,  altnoogh  he  may  have  received  but  a  email  part 
ef  the  whole." 

la  general  elections  in  thia  State  we  have  adopted,  and  constantly  act  upon,  the  prin- 
cipla  that  plurality  elects  (How.  Stat  §  143);  uid  whenever,  as  in  some  cases,  in  the 
wd  of  auperviflon  and  in  some  municipal  charters,  a  majority  of  the  body  voting  is 
leotzired,  it  is  especially  stated  in  the  law. 

It  tidlowB  that  Jerome  B.  Stone  was  elected  upon  the  first  ballot  taken,  when  the 
■btrie  of  the  memberB  of  the  board  were  preaeut  The  law  has  provided  for  an  election 
in  the  case  of  a  tie.  Section  1  of  chapter  12  enacts  that:  "The  county  clerk  shall  be  the 
cicrk  «<  mcfa  elections  in  all  csaea,  and,  in  case  of  a  tie,  shall  give  the  casting  vote." 

*    "  '        e  the  ballots  were  oast  in  such  a  manner  as  tei  prevent  a  tie,  but  not  to  pre- 


9l  for  relator  claims  that  there  waa  no  significance  in,  and  there  oould  be  no 
^iectioD  upon,  an  "informal  ballot"  We  cannot  accede  to  such  claim.  When  the  law 
MiniiM  certain  officers  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  there  is,  and  can  be  no  such  thins  as  an 
^inloimal  IwUot"  All  ballota  cast  under  ststuto^  requiremente  are  formal  ana  final, 
if  thtfra  is  an  alectioa,  and  cannot  be  repeated,  "uiformal  ballots"  are  eometimea  taken 
s  acaoCBB  or  in  a  nominating  convention;  but  they  have  no  place  in  an  election 
n^uind  by  law  for  the  election  of  officers.  Neither  was  it  neceesary  that  Mr.  Stone 
thonld  have  bsMi  declared  elected.  The  result  of  the  ballot  expressed  that  fact,  and  it 
«aa  tha  duty  of  the  clerk  to  notify  him  of  his  election. 

_  But,  had  ttiete  been  no  election,  the  relator  was  not  entitled  to  the  office.    It  is  only 
"ierted  officer*  who  hold  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.    Mr.  Conrad 

^  anwiated  to  fill  a  vacancy  and  he  could  only  serve  out  the  unexpired  term.    Had 

*-aace  been  no  election  by  the  board,  as  claimed  by  relator,  there  would  have  been  a 

vacancy  in  the  (dSoe  which  the  judge  ot  probate  could  have  filled  by  a[q)ointment  until 

tt^Bfim  Toeaday  ot  Augiurt  after  the  appointment 
Jhm  jodnnent  of  the  circuit  court  must  be  reversed,  with  cost  of  both  conrte  against 

^viator,  ai^  the  incumbent  Jerome  B.  Stone,  is  confirmed  in  hie  office  ot  school  exam- 

:wr. 
Shonraod,  Q  J-  Morae  and  Campbell,  J.  J.,  concurred.  Long,  J.,  did  not  sit  Decided 

^^eMlMr38,l^. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


REFUSAL  OP  ASSESSOR  TO  PAY  ORDER. 

PhiUipt  V.  School  ZHttriet  No.  3. 
LONG,  JiuHtx. 

This  aotioD  was  oommenced  in  justicee'  oourt  upoa  the  following  order: 
$16.00.  yeu!  Buffalo,  March  16,  1888. 

School  district  order— Treasurer  of  school  district  No,  3; — Pay  to  Abrwn  Duell  or 
bearer  aiiteen  dollars,  and  charge  to  aooount  of  tuad  for  incidentals. 
Thomas  Hditom,  Director.  Ahbam  Dueu.,  Moderator. 

Defendant  had  judgment,  and  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  circuit  oourt  for  Berrien 
county,  where  the  cause  nas  tried  before  a  jury,  who  under  the  direction  of  the  court, 
rendered  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  On  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  order 
was  verbally  transferred  to  the  plaintiff  bv  Mr.  Duel!,  so  he  might  bring  the  suit,  there 
beinganarrangementbetween  them  that  tney  should  share  equally  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
judraient.  The  circumstanoee  under  which  the  order  was  drawn  are  that  in  the  fall  of 
1887,  Thomas  Hutton,*  director,  and  Abram  Duell,  moderator,  of  school  district  No.  3, 
engaged  Delia  Warren  to  teach  the  school  of  that  district  for  eight  months  at  930:00  a 
monui;  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract  her  certificate  had  nearly  expired,  and, 
anticipating  that  she  would  receive  a  new  certificate  as  a  qualified  teacher,  t£e  ocmtxact 
was  made  in  two  writings,— one  for  two  months,  and  one  for  six  months  thereafter. 
These  contracts  were  not  signed  by  the  assessor.  No  meeting  of  the  district  hoard  was 
called,  and  the  assessor  had  no  notice  at  that  time  of  the  making  of  Uie  contracts.  At 
the  end  of  the  two  months  the  director  drew  an  order  on  the  assessor  in  her  favor,  for 
130.00  per  month,  which  was  oountersigned  by  Duell  as  moderator.  This  order  the  aaaeeaor 
refused  to  pay,  and  he  also  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  contract  at  $30.00 
per  montii.  It  was  finally  agreed  between  the  district  offloers  that  the  contracts  should 
stand  for  928.00  per  month,  and  the  six  months'  contract  waa  then  reformed  to  read  as 
for  eight  inHtaad  of  six  months,  and  at  928.00  per  month.  Ur.  Duell  agreeing  to  pay  the 
additional  92.00  per  month  tor  the  eight  months.  •  This  arraogement  waa  continued, 
but  whether  with  the  assent  of  the  teacher  is  not  mode  anparent  by  the  record.  The 
district  paid  the  928.00  per  month  for  the  full  time,  and  Mr.  Duell  paid  the  92.00  per 
month.  At  the  annaal  school  meeting  held  September  5, 1B87,  a  motion  was  made  sod  ' 
carried  "that  the  district  refund  the  sum  of  sixteen  dollars  to  Abram  Duell  for  money 
paid  Delia  C.  Warren,  former  teacher,  out  of  his  own  pocket"  At  a  meeting  of  the 
district  board  held  in  August,  1888,  the  present  order  was  drawn,  which  the  asseesor 
refused  to  recognize  or  pay,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the 
treasury,  and  alio  that  it  was  not  a  legal  charge.  From  the  view  we  take  of  the  case, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  action  of  the  school 
district  meeting  in  voting  the  money  to  Mr.  Duell  in  the  present  oontroversy. 

It  is  evident  the  school  district  favored  the  payment  of  the  money  which  Mr.  Duell 
had  paid  to  the  teooher  from  his  own  pocket,  and  directed  ite  repayment.  The  fault  if 
any  existe,  rests  entirely  with  the  assessor.  The  order  was  drawn  by  the  director, 
oountersigned  by  the  moderator,  and  duly  presented  for  payment  te  the  naeoonor,  who 
refused  payment;  hie  principal  ground,  apparently  being  that  the  action  was  illegal. 
The  reme<^  of  the  party  in  whose  interest  the  order  was  drawn  it  any  exists,  is  by 
mandamus  against  tne  asaasBor  to  compel  payment.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  school 
district  ^ouid  be  put  to  the  cost  of  a  suit  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the  assessor  to 
discharge  a  duty  which  might  be  compelled  by  proper  Noceedin^  against  him.  For 
theeereasons  the  Judgment  of  the  oourt  below  must  oe^Srmed,  with  costs.  fHie  other 
juetioes  concurred 

January  J7,  1890. 


SCHOOL  TAXES  PAID  UNDER  PROTEST. 

Xote  Superior  Ship  Canal  Railioaji  and  Iron  Co.,  vs.  School  District  No.  1,  et  aL 

GRANT,  Justice. 

The  complainant  ia  the  owner  of  several  thousand  sores  of  land  situated  in  the  town- 
ship or  Hancock,  Houghton  oountr,  Michigan.    He  paid  all  tite  taxes  nwwsnnd  against 
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tbMeludafor  the  yeRTl88B,  excepting  the  Bohool  taxes  in  exoees  ot  the  one-mill  tax, 
Tlueh  imonoted  to  $l,flT&45.  On  the  ISth  day  ot  Julv,  A.  D.  18S9,  oomplKin&ut  filed  ite 
bill  ot  oomplaint  sB^nst  the  detendutis,  Betting  forth  tee  illegality  of  the  taxes,  and  praj- 
idg  tbtt  they  may  be  deoieed  to  be  unauthorized,  iltwal,  and  void,  and  also  ^ravinK  for 
(  pvpetoat  uowmUoq  raatrMuing  defendanta  from  advertiaiiut  and  eallmg  said  land  for 
md  ^wa.    lite  dafendaota  demur  upon  the  following  grouncb; 

FM,  Tba.t  nnder  Motioa  lOlipf  aet  196  of  the  publto  aota  of  this  State  for  the  year 
A.  D.  iSSO,  and  nnder  aeotion  107,  of  act  153,  of  the  public  seta  of  this  State  for  the  vear 
I88S^  no  injnnotion  can  or  shall  isane  to  stay  proooMlings  for  the  aHaeaement  or  oolleo- 
tioQ  d  taxea  oodar  either  of  said  oots; 

Second,  Tliat  tberemedvofsaidcomplainant  under  and  by  virtue  of  aotNo.  196,ot  the 
pabtie  acta  ot  1889,  ia  ample  and  sufficient  to  protect  it  in  its  allwed  rights,  and  that 
tiid  act  proTidea  a  remei^,  and  a  prooedure  by  which  the  legality  or  validity  of  th» 
MMHBWot  and  taxea  meotumed  in  aaid  bill  can  be  adjudicati»d; 

T%M,  Hat  Uiere  oan  be  no  aale  of  the  lands  or  of  any  port  of  them,  mentioned  in 
Mid  InQ,  tor  tbe  DcMi-payment  of  taxea  therein  mentionad,  until  after  a  hearing  in  open 
court,  on  due  and  legal  notioe  to  said  complainant  at  which  time  aaid  complainant  will 
be  ffireD  an  opportunity  to  contest  the  validity  of  any  taiee  in  said  bill  alleged. 

Tim  oourt  naa  already  decided  that  the  Wial&ture  may  take  away  from  the  circuit 
innrta  the  power  to  iasua  writs  ot  injunction,  where  it  haa  provided  that  tbe  tax  may  be 
)«>d  under  protoat  and  suits  brought  to  recover  it    Stioh  a  proviaion  ia  not  unoonatitu- 

tktuL    Eddy  v.  townahip,  12  Mien., 40,  N.  W.  Hap.  792.    That  deciaion  oovera  this 

CMit  BO  tar  aa  tlte  qiplioation  for  an  injunotion  ia  oonoerned. 

1%e  only  other  qneation  i^  can  complainant  maintain  thia  auit  to  remove  the  eloud 
bmn  ita  title  oauaad  by  the  illegal  aaaeaament  and  levy  of  auob  school  taxea?  Defend- 
uti  oontand  that  this  right  haa  been  taken  away  by  the  tax  law  of  1389,  act  No.  196. 
lUa  atA  provides  (asction  62)  that  the  Auditor  C^eral  shall  file  a  petition  in  the  circuit 
oonit  in  chancery  of  the  county  where  the  land  is  situated,  giving  descriptions  of  lands, 
«<&.  praring  for  deoree  that  the  taiee  be  paid,  or,  in  default  thereof,  that  the  lands  be 
■M.  Tna  Auditor  Qeneral  ia  required  to  file  the  petition  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  fliat  day  of  July,  against  all  tne  lands  in  the  county  upon  which  taxes  shall  have 
raauined  unpaid  for  more  than  one  year  from  the  1st  day  of  July  next  after  the  return 
to  tha  Auditor  General  aa  delinquent.  Subpcenae  are  thereupon  to  issue,  and  to  be 
MTved  upon  the  ownras  it  to  be  found  within  the  State.  Tbe  law  then  pravidae  for  a 
■le  lit  tbe  lands  for  nopaid  taxes  on  the  first  Itfonday  ot  May  next  after  tbe  filing  ot  the 
prtitkxi.  It  ia  unneoeeeary  to  notice  the  other  provisions  of  the  law  for  tbe  purposes  of 
thia  cBset  The  act  of  1889  does  not  in  express  terms  repeal  section  6626,  Vol.  2  How.  St^ 
DOT  nier  to  it  in  any  manner  whatever.  But  the  contention  ia  that  thia  proviaion  of 
Howell's  Statutes  ia  repealed  by  implication,  as  tar  asthe  tax  law  is  conoeroed,  because  it 
providas  that  the  land-owner  may  have  his  day  in  court  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  taxes 
iMBMad  upon  hia  lands.  Repeus  by  implication  are  not  favored,  and  will  not  be  estab- 
hshed,ezaept  in  oasoa  where  it  appeara  that  auch  was  tbe  clear  intention  ot  the  legislature. 
Gwdan  n.  People,  M  Hloh.,  4S6, 1  N.  W.  Rep.  69.  Tbe  jurisdiction  to  institute  suits  in 
cbanoery  tor  tha  removal  of  clouds  from  title  was  given  to  holders  ot  the  legal  title  by  the 
«ode  ol  1833u  It  was  enlarged  by  the  aot  ot  1840,  so  as  to  give  tbe  right  to  owners  ot  equit- 
^3le  titles.  In  tbe  absence  of  an  express  provision  we  cannot  hold  that  it  waa  the  inten- 
sion of  the  leffialature  to  take  away  this  important  remedy,  and  compel  land  owners  to 
wait  two  or  more  years  from  the  time  that  taxes  become  a  lieu  upon  their  lands  before 
ibn  csn  have  the  opportunity  to  oouteat  their  legality. 

We  think  tiiat  the  Auditor  Qenerol  and  county  treasurer  are  proper  parties  to  the 
*ait.  13)e  former  iniliatea  tbe  prooeedinga  for  the  sale  of  the  lands,  and  the  treasurer 
3>akBi  tbe  sola  Tbe  deoree  to  oe  finally  rendered  in  the  caae  will  affect  their  action  in 
^  pramises,  and  determine  whether  or  not  they  shall  proceed  under  tbe  tax-law  to  a 
■la.  Tbe  daoree  of  the  court  below  sustaining  the  dmnurrer  muat  be  overruled,  and 
^  dsCsodanta  given  the  usual  time  to  plead.  Champlin,  C.  J.,  and  Horae  and  Camp- 
bell, J  J.,  ooDCnrred. 
V  31,  1890- 
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TAXATION  FOR  SCHOOIiS. 
Wilcox  ei.  al.  v.  Tomuthip  of  Eagle. 

LONG  Justice. 

This  cause  was  commenced  in  the  circuit  court  for  Cliatoa  county,  sad  tried  before 
the  court  without  a  jury,  who  gave  judgment  (or  plaintiSfl  (or  818.48.  The  court  made 
a  flDdioff  oF  Facte  and  law.  No  eioeptiouB  were  taken  to  the  flndingB.,  Plaintiffs  bring 
error.  Under  cirouit  court  rule  90,  the  flndinga  are  to  be  treated  as  a  special  verdict; 
but  uo  exceptions  being  taken  to  the  findings,  the  only  question  that  can  be  conaiderea 
in  this  court  is  whether  the  findings  support  the  judgment  To  raise  this  question  no 
eioeptions  are  neoeasary.  Trudo  t.  Anderson,  10  Mich.,  357;  Railroad  Co.,  v.  Byerly,  13 
Mioh.,  J42.  The  findings  of  facte  ore  substantially  as  follows:  (1.)  Plaintiffs  brins  suit 
to  recover  back  certain  sohooL  taieeaaseased  upon  laud  owned  by  him  in  1888,  saia  land 
being  in  fractional  district  No.  11,  of  Elagle  and  Oneida  townships,  which  was  a  graded 
school  district  since  January  1, 1877i  the  land  on  which  the  tax  was  levied  being  all  in 
the  township  of  ^agle.  (2.')  Plaintiffs  bought  the  land  of  one  Hayes,  and  received  a 
warranty  doM  therefor  on  February  10, 1888;  the  deed  containing  the  usual  covenants 
of  warranty.  (3.)  There  was  voted  by  the  school  board  of  said  district,  on  September 
7, 1387,  the  sum  of  t2,756.T6  over  and  above  primary  school  interest  fund  and  mill  tax, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  school  district  For  the  ensuing  ^ ear.  A  certificate  showing 
"■'"■■'  '  ■  "  '  ""    andsigned  ■       "  ■• 


the  different  items  making  up  this  amount  was  made  and  signed  by  all  the  n.  _ .    

the  board,  October  1,  1877,  but  was  not  served  on  the  clerk  o(  the  township  oF  Eagle 
until  some  time  in  December,  1877.  The  proceedings  of  the  board  showthat  only  8200, 
was  voted  For  incidental  expenses  for  1877.  The  certificate  made  and  dated  October  1, 
1877,  shows  the  amount  tor  incidental  expenses  to  be  82ia74.  (4.)  None  oF  the  amounts 
included  in  this  certificate  were,  however,  naaossod  against  the  property  in  said  district 
lying  in  the  township  of  Eagle  in  the  year  1877.  (5.)  In  1888  the  school  district  board 
voted  the  necessary  amounts  (or  school  purposes,  and  included  therein  the  amount 
which  was  not  asaeeeed  against  the  property  in  Eagle,  in  1877.  It  was  stated  in  the  cer- 
tificate: "Tax  tor  1887,  uncollected  in  Eagle,  to  be  assessed  in  Eagle,  8217.72;"  and  the 
oertifioate  signed  by  all  the  district  officers,  was  delivered  to  the  township  clerk  of  Eagla, 
September  1,  188B,  directing  him  to  report  the  same  to  the  supervisor  of  Eagle.  (6.)  OF 
the  $217.72,  assessed  in  1S8S,  as  a  part  of  the  tax  lor  1887,  the  plaintiffs  raid  8183.22,  and 
o(  the  toiee  of  1388,  they  paid  8227.94,  making  a  total  of  «411.16.    This  amount  the 

filaintiffs  paid  under  a  written  protest,  and  this  action  is  brought  to  recover  that  sum. 
7.)  At  the  annual  meeting  of  tne  district,  held  September  3, 1388,  the  district,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  board,  voted  to  raise  84.2(X>  for  the  current  year,  82O0  of  which 
was  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  front  walk:  but  the  record  of  the  district  meeting 
does  not  show  what  the  other  |4,000  was  voted  for;  and  the  members  of  the  board,  when 
thev  made  their  certificate  to  the  township  clerk,  add,  to  the  84,^,  8217.72  of  the  tax 
of  1887  that  was  not  assessed  in  Eagle  in  1887,  making  a  total  ot  84,417.72.  (8.)  It  was 
agreed  bythe  counsel  for  the  respective  parties  on  the  trial  of  the  ease  taat  plaintiffs 
paid,  in  1889,  of  the  excess  of  S19.71  reported  by  the  board  tor  incidental  expenses,  the 
sum  ot  818.00.  (9.)  The  amount  certified  by  the  district  board  in  1888,  to  the  clerk  of 
Eagle  township,  was  duly  assessed  and  levied  upon  the  property  in  said  district  in  Uie 
township  of  Eagle.  (10.)  Of  the  tax  certified  to  the  clerk  ot  Eagle  in  1887,  and  assessed 
over  to  that  portion  of  the  school  district  lying  in  Eagle,  in  1888,  87.12  would  have  Ijeen 
assessed  against  the  personal  property  of  E.  H.  Hayes  hod  it  been  assessed  io  1887. 

From  the  foregoing  tacts,  I  conclude  that  the  illegality  or  omission  shown  in  this 
case  affects  the  amounted  the  tax  only;  that  the  819.74  excess  reported  by  the  board  was 
unauthorized  and  iUegal,  and  it  being  agreed  that  the  plaintiffs  paid  of  this  amount 
818.00,  they  should  recover  that  amount  with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  from  February 
11, 1889,  which  amounts  to  818.48,    For  this  amount  judgment  was  entered. 

It  is  contended  by  counsel  tor  plaintiffs  that  they  should  have  judgment  under 
this  finding  ot  facte,  for  the  full  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  them  for  school  purposes: 
(L)  "Because  there  is  no  law  to  warrant  the  spreading  of  the  tax  ot  1387  in  the  year 
iSiS."  (2.)  "  If  it  is  found  that  the  law  directs  such  action,  it  is  in  conflict  with  that 
provision  ot  the  constitution  which  declares  that  the  legislature  shall  provide  an  uDitorm 
rule  of  taxation." 

It  is  provided  by  section  5090  ot  Howell's  Statutes  that  "it  any  taxes  provided  tor  hy 
law  for  school  purposes  shall  fail  to  be  assesssd  at  the  proper  time,. the  same 
shall    be    assessed    in    the    succeeduv    year."      It   is   contended    that   this    pro- 
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TTOOU  appheo  odIj  where  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  done  except  the  aseeeeing, 
•od  Dot  to  a  tax  where  aaj  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  aeeeBBmeDt  have 
not  bPMi  taken;  that  in  this  case  there  was  not  only  a  failure  to  sseesa  the  tax,  but  the 
Kbod  board  failed  to  certity  the  amount  to  the  clerk  of  Eagle  in  time,  and  the  clerk 
failed  to  certify  the  same  to  tne  supervisor.  We  cannot  accept  this  view.  The  statute 
was  intended  to  meet  just  such  caeee.  The  tax  was  properly  raised  by  the  board, 
and  tailed  of  aaBeesment  for  the  reaaon  that  the  board  did  not  certify  it  to  the  clerk  in 
time  tor  the  aupeTviaor  to  epread  it  on  bie  roll  for  that  year.  Under  this  statute,  it  waa 
tberefora  prraerly  aaseesed  the  next  year.  Under  the  aeoond  objectioD  of  the  counsel, 
it  may  be  aaid  that  ttie  law  autborizing  such  re-asseeement  is  in  the  very  line  of  a  uni- 
fomii^  lA  taxation.  It  is  not  contended  but  that  the  proceedings  of  the  school  district 
board  m  TOting  thia  tax  were  regular,  and  the  amount  withic  the  power  of  the  board  to' 
niae  to  sooh  pnrpoees.  It  only  failed  because  the  board  n^lected  to  certify  to  the 
town  clerk  of  Bagle  in  time  to  have  it  certified  to  the  supervisor  for  that  year  s  aasess- 
nwDt  Hie  land  in  that  town  wae  properly  chargeable  with  its  proportion  of  the  taxes 
o(  thatadxioi  district  for  the  year  1887,  and  it  only  paid  ita  proportion  when  it  paid  that 


Thie  view  is  fully  supported   by  Brevoort  v.  Deti , 

Kwli.3!S;  Fairfield  v.  People.  91  III.  255;  Tallman  v.  City  of  Janeavilte,  17  Wis.  96; 
Cnw  T.  Cify  of  Milwaukee,  19  Wis.  509. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  thia  rule  operates  oppreaaiTely  upon  the  plaintiffs  in  thia 
em,  aa  tb^  parcbased  the  bonds  in  £%bmary,  1888,  and  at  that  time  the  tax  ot  1887 
WW  not  a  Vkax  on  the  land,  and  was  a  tax  which  should  have  been  paid  by  the  former 
ovna,  and  of  which  the  plaintiffs  had  no  notice.  It  is  true  that  rulee  of  taxation  may 
It  tiniM  operate  barehly,  but  we  cannot  declare  them  void  if  it  is  a  proper  exercise  of 
taxing  Dower.  The  land  purohased  by  plaiutiffs  must  be  subjected  to  it^  share  of  the 
pnUic  tnudena,  and  it  was  only  so  made  subject  to  this  burden  by  the  re-asseasment. 
Tillman  v.  City  of  Janesville,  supra.  The  oourt  found  that  this  il9.74  certified  to  the 
detk  in  Qie  year  18ST  was  not  included  in  the  amount  voted  to  be  raised  that  year,  and 
that  of  Uus  amount  tbe  plaintiffs  paid  91S.00,  whiob,  with  the  interest  thereon,  the 
court  awarded  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  findings  fully  support  tbe  judgment,  and  it  must 
be  afflrmed,  wiUi  cosia    The  other  justices  conourred. 

J*n€  6, 1890. 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT.    ACTION  FOR  COMPENSATION. 
DaoU  t)«.  School  Diatriet  No.  1  of  the  City  and  Townthip  of  Niles. 

CAHILL,  JtwMee: 

Tlie  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant,  being  a  graded  school  district,  to  recover  for  servicea 
Tendered  during  themonthaof  April,  May  and  June,  1887.  aa  superintendent.  The  plain- 
tiff had  been  employed  at  the  beKinning  of  the  year  as  principal  ot  the  high  school,  at  a 
■alaiT  ot  1000  a  jrear,  and  performed  the  dutiee  ot  his  position,  and  received  hia  salary. 
One  J.  Sj,  Lncaa  had  been  employed  as  superintendent  ot  the  schools,  entered  u^n  the 
discharge  <rf  bie  dntiee,  and  oontinued  to  perform  them  until  the  20th  of  April,  1887, 
■t  whicm  time  he  waa  attaoked  with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  wae  obliged  to  give 
aa  hia  portion  aa  superintendent  The  next  day  plaintiff  met  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  director 
of  the  edwol  district,  and  said  to  him:  "Mr.  Lucas  bas  just  told  me  that  you  hod  a 
aieetiDc  and  bad  decided  to  have  me  take  care  of  his  work  in  preference  togetting  a 
new  nan  ontamiliar  with  the  duties  ot  the  place."  Mr.  Gilbert  replied:  "Wei!,  how 
much  work  ia  there  to  do?  "  Theplaintiff  answered:  "There  ia  a  good  deal  ot  work  there.' 
TliM«  isan  tbe  superintending  dutiee,  requiring  from  six  to  ten  houra  a  day  extra.  I 
■n  Mid  lor  w<nkin8  as  principal,  and  don't  think  I  ought  to  be  expected  to  do  auperin- 
taiMMit'a  wMk  without  neing  paid  for  it.  *  *  *  I  object  seriously  to  undertak- 
ing tbe  work."  Finally  the  director  said:  "You  go  on,  Davis,  and  do  the  work:  ^ou 
eaa  da  it  better  ttian  any  stranger,  beoaoae  you  are  already  familiar  with  the  buildiniN 
the  tMcber%  and  pupila.  Yoa  go  on  and  do  the  work."  I  aaid:  "I  have  told  you  I 
cannot  ondertake  that  work  un&a  I  know  what  will  be  tbe  outooma  I  don't  propose 
to  go  isto  that  work;  I  waa  not  bind  to  do  superintendent's  work."  He  aaid:  ''You  go 
CO.  ^lara  ia  odIt  eight  or  ten  weeks  left  this  year.  You  go  on,  and  we  will  see  that  it  ia 
•U  ri^t"    I  aaid:    "If  yon  aay  you  think  it  is  all  right,  I  will  go  on  and  do  the  work." 
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H«  eaid;  "Tou  go  on  and  do  the  work  the  beet  you  can."  Plaintiff  further  testified: 
Queetioa.  Tou  may  state  what  service  you  performed  outeide  of  t«achiiigf  Answer.  I 
performed  the  regular  superintendent'B  duties — the  duties  that  the  superintendent 
would  exercise  in  superintending  and  managing  the  sohooL  I  attended  to  the  sohool 
Buppliee,  the  books  in  the  library,  chalk,  pointers,  map,  elobe,  and  so  on.  I  also  went 
down  for  auppliee  on  several  oooaaions;  Tieited  the  wardBOhoola  when  oooBsion  demanded. 
There  are  Ave  ward  schools."  PlaintilT  also  testified  that  he  maintained  proper  order 
and  discipline  throughout  the  school  buildings — all  the  school  buildings,  the  central 
building  and  the  branch  buildings — administered  puniahment  to  refraotor^  pupils, 
superintended  the  graduating  ezerciseB  from  beginning  to  end,  trained  candidate  for 
esBapa  and  orations,  and  entered  reports  in  the  school  reoordsi  that,  otter  the  school 
term  dosed,  plaintiff  spent  about  two  weeka  straightening  up  the  books  of  the  library, 
getting  the  records  where  they  belonged;  got  everything  m  good  condition  for  the  next 
year,  bo  that  whoever  his  suoceasor  might  be,  he  would  find  things  in  an  orderly  oondi- 
tioD;  that  these  services  were  no  part  of  his  duty  as  principal;  that  the  first  three  or 
tour  weeks  these  extra  services  required  six  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and  that  he  was  kept 
busy  morning  and  ni^ht  Question.  "What  were  those  servioee  worth  during  that 
time,  outfiide  of  teaching?  "  Answer.  "I  sfaoald  estimate  them  t200  to  t260,  outeide  of 
teaching."  The  plaintiff  offered  to  show  that  the  services  rendered  by  him  were  per- 
formed not  only  at  the  reuueat  ot  the  director,  but  with  a  knowiedge,  more  or  ieBs,  ot 
the  board  ot  trust«es.  Defendant  objeot«d  to  the  evidence  thus  offered,  and  the  objec- 
tion was  sustained.  It  appeared  upon  the  trial  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  oertifloata 
qualifying  him  as  a  teacher,  and  the  circuit  judge  directed  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant  upon  the  ground  that,  as  me  plaintiff  did  not  nold  a  certificate  issued 
by  an  ofBcer  having  power  to  issue  such  certificates,  he  oould  not  rooover  for  any  ser- 
vices rendered  by  him  for  the  district 

The  opinion  ot  the  circuit  judge  was  baaed  upon  paragraph  four  of  section  5131  of 
Howell's  Statutes,  which  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
trustees  in  any  graded  achooi  dietrict,  *  *  *  *  fourth,  to  employ  all  qualified 
teachers  necessary  for  the  several  schools,  and  ta  determine  the  amount  of  their  oom- 
peneation,  and  to  require  the  director  and  moderator  to  make  contracts  with  the  same 
on  behalf  of  the  district,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ot  law  concerning  contracts 
with  teachers."  If  the  services  rendered  by  the  plaintiff,  for  which  besought  to  reoover 
tn  this  action,  had  been  rendered  as  a  teacher's,  this  provision  of  'the  statute  would 
have  applied.  Teachers  in  graded  echoots  are  required  to  have  certifioateB  in  the  same 
manner  as  teachers  of  primary  schools,  but  the  seivioea  rendered  by  the  plaintiff  were, 
in  part  at  least,  outside  ot  teaching.  Paragraph  5  of  section  5131  authorizes  the  b<»rd 
of  trustees  to  employ  such  offioera  and  servants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  and  the  school  property,  prescribe  their  duties,  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation. Under  this  provision  the  person  employed  is  not  required  to  be  a  teacher, 
nor  to  have  a  certificate  as  a  teaoher.  We  think  the  plaintiff,  if  duly  employed  to 
render  the  services  he  clalmes  to  have  rendered  for  the  school  district,  waa  not  disqual- 
ified from  receiving  compensation  therefor  by  the  tact  that  he  had  no  certificate  as  a 
teacher.  The  doubtful  question  in  the  case  is  as  to  whether  the  plaintiff  waa  legally 
employed  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  he  seeks  compensation.  It  is  clear  that  he 
was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  so  employed,  because  such  employment  is  required  to 
be  made  by  the  board  ot  trustees,  and  one  of  such  trustees,  acting  as  director,  could 
not  lawfully  employ  the  plaintiff  so  as  to  bind  the  district.  But,  as  this  contract  ot 
employment  was  one  which  the  board  it«elf  oould  lawfully  make,  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether,  if  the  plaintiff  actually  performed  the  duties  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  board,  and  the  district  received  the  benefit  ot  his  services,  the  law  will 
not  imply  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  district  to  pay  what  such  Bervicea  are  reason- 
ably worth.  Cases  are  not  wanting  which  hold  that  municipal  corporations  may  become 
liable  upon  an  implied  agrumpHt.  When  a  municipal  corporation  receives  money  or 
propertiy  of  a  party  under  such  circumetanoea  that  the  law,  independent  of  express 
contract,  imposes  toe  obligation  upon  the  oori>oration  to  do  justice  with  respect  to  the 
same,  it  has  been  held  that  it  ma?  be  liable  to  an  action.  Arceati  v.  Son  Prancisoo, 
16  Cal.  2^.  In  the  case  just  cited.  Chief  Justice  Field  says,  that,  in  reference  to  ser- 
vices rendered,  the  case  is  different.  Their  aooeptanoe  must  be  evidenced  by  ordin- 
ancee  [or  express  corporate  action]  to  that  effect.  •  *  w  •  Jf  not  originally  auth- 
orized, no  liability  can  attach  upon  any  ground  ot  implied  oontract.  The  aooeptanoe 
upon  which  alone  the  obligation  lo  pay  oould  arise  would  be  wanting."  I  do  not  see 
wny  anjr  distinction  should  be  made  between  services  rendered  and  appropriated 
by  municipal  corporations,  and  any  other  property  so  received  and  appropriated,  exoept 
that  it  might  be  more  difficult,  in  the  case  of  services  rendered,  to  show  an  actual 
acceptance  and  intentional  appropriation  than  in  the  case  of  tangible  property.    But, 
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[ftba  ^oof  showed  that  the  Berrioee  were  actually  aooeptod  hj  the  corporatioii  with 
tall  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  I  think  the  same  rule  ought  to  applj  to  serrioeB  ren- 
dered that  would  apply  to  money  or  othw  property.  It  does  oat  aDpear  what  the 
plaintaff  eonld  have  soown  as  to  the  servioee  having  been  performed  with  tJte  full 
tnowladge  and  assent  of  the  board  of  tiustaeB.  The  offer  of  proof  by  him  on  this  sub- 
ject WM  njeoted,  and  we  think  erroneously.  For  thie  error,  and  also  for  the  direotion 
of  the  court,  that  tiie  jury  should  return  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  the  judgment 
moet  be  raveraed,  and  a  new  trial  granted.  The  other  j  uetioes  ooncuired. 
June  S,  1890. 


DIVISIOS     OF     DISTRICTS— ANNEXATION     OF    SCHOOL     DISTRICTS- 
TAXATION. 


LONG  Jiuliee. 

Ihia  controvert  grows  out  of  a  claim  made  by  the  oomplainant  that  the  defendant 
Khod  diatriot,  withoat  warrant  of  law,  hsa  since  the  year  1881,  to  and  including  the 
*Mr  IBW,  extended  asseaament  for  taiee  over  oertain  t«rritoiy  whiuh  the  oomplainant 
dietriet  now  clums  is  a  part  of  the  territory  lying  and  being  within  its  boundaries,  and 
that  the  taxes  so  levied  were  ooIleot«d  by  the  township  treasurer  for  those  vears,  and 
turned  over  to  the  school  fund  of  the  defendant  district.  This  bill  is  filed  for  an 
•eeoonting  for  moneye  eo  assessed  and  oolteated  amounting  to  over  Sl,O0O,  and  for  an 
uijnnciion  reetraining  the  defendant  district  from  assuming  jurisdiction  over  that  por- 
tioaofthe  territory  in  controversy,  and'aleo  restraining  the  defendant  Robinson,  who  is 
ti^erTisor  of  the  township  of  Pine  River,  from  assessing  any  tax  upon  the  property  in 
nid  territory  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  defendant  district.  The  territory  in  dis- 
pute comDrisea  one  and  tLree-quartere  sections  of  land,  and  lies  between  the  two  dis- 
Cneta,  ana  from  and  including  the  year  1881,  has  been  regarded  as  comprised  within  the 
tenitorial  limits  of  the  defendant  district-  The  bill  alleges  that  the  complainant  die- 
tiiet  was  organized  in  1851,  composed  of  oertain  territorv  and  of  which  the  territory  now 
io  ooDtnvetsy  formed  a  part,  and  that  it  has  retained  the  whole  of  such  territory  ever 
tinee,  and  has  been  entitled  to  receive  the  taxes  aueeased  on  said  lands  to  its  own  use. 
^te  defendant,  by  its  answer,  alleges  Uiat  in  April,  1881,  by  the  action  of  the  joint 
bMid  of  a^ool  inepeotors  of  the  township  of  Pine  River  and  Bethany,  this  territory  in 
the  township  of  Pine  River  was  detached  from  the  complainant  district,  and  added  to 
that  of  defendant;  t^t  said  action  in  detaching  said  territory  from  complainant  distriot, 
tad  adding  the  same  to  defendant  district,  has  since  been  duly  recognized  and 
■oqaieaoed  in  by  all  partMS  interested;  and  that  no  proteetor  complamt  was  made  until 
einitnted  by  the  bill  of  complainant.  On  the  heanng  in  the  court  below  a  decree  was 
Bade  perpetually  wijoining  and  reetraining  the  defendant  district  from  receiving  the 
■BBM  of  money  arising  from  the  taxes  assMsed  on  said  territtny,  and  also  restraining 
■odsnjoiningthedefendant  Robinson,  as  supervisor,  from  asseeeinKand  levying  any  taxes 
thereon  for  ute  use  and  benefit  of  the  defendant  school  district.  Decree  for  an  account- 
togwM  deaied.    I^Vom  this  decree  all  parties  appeaL 

Ws  need  not  disouaa  at  length  the  teetimony  offered  in  the  case,  as  it  very  satisfaotor- 
ily  upftan  that  tiita  decree  cannot  stand.  The  complainant,  by  its  bill,  attempts  to 
ex|Win  tite  rnsson  of  the  long  delay  in  asserting  its  rights  to  the  moneys  arising  from 
thii  territorr  as  follows:  "And  your  orator  further  shows  that  it  has  delayed  action 
egajnet  the  defendant  school  district,  and  the  respective  supervisors  of  the  township  of 
nne  Biw,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  they  would  ceaae  to  cheat  and 
defraud  yoor  orator  ont  of  ite  just  nghb  in  the  premiBea,and  legally  perform  their  duty 
tayonTorat>»  and  the  public  as  in  justitie  and  equity  they  ought  to  have  done,  and 
Wiiies  yonr  orator  was  poor  and  needed  all  the  moneys  it  could  raise  for  school  pur- 
poses, aiu  tfauahesitatea  to  expend  the  same  in  litigation."  It  is  quite  utparent,  how- 
erar.  that  the  bill  was  filed  because  it  was  disoovered  that  the  records  of  the  offioes  of 
the  township  clerks  of  Bethany  and  Pine  River  failed  to  show  the  joint  action  taken  by 
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the  boBrds  of  school  mepeatore  of  theea  two  towoahipB.  The  complainant,  in  making 
its  cnse  at  the  outset,  introduced  eis  witnesses  these  two  tovrtiBhip  cferkB.  The  clerk  <rf 
the  township  of  Bethany  was  first  oalled,  andoomplainant'sooonBel,  at  the  outset  of  his 
•direct  BiamiiiatioQ,  asked;  "Have  you  in  your  poeaession  the  action  of  the  joint  boards 
jot  school  inspectors  of  the  townships  of  Bethanv  and  Pine  River  since  and  includiiui  the 
-year  1880?  "  Counsel  also  asked  witness:  "Have  you  any  record  in  the  book  that 
you  have  in  your  hands  of  a  joint  meetine  of  the  boaraa  of  sohool  inspectors  of 
the  townships  of  Pine  River  and  Bethany  held  on  the  the  23d  day  of  April,  1881,  in 
which  the  following  territoi?  of  district  No.  1  of  Pine  River  was  detached  therefrom, 
and  annexed  to  Union  School  District  No.  1  of  Pine  River  and  Bethany,  to-wit,"  (coun- 
sel here  describing  the  territory  in  oontroveray).  Other  oueetions  of  similar  import 
were  asked  by  the  counsel  of  thia  witness,  and  also  of  the  olerk  of  the  township  of  Pine 
River,  and  from  such  examination  it  appeared  that  the  records  did  not  show  the  action 
taken  by  this  joint  board  detaching  this  territory  from  oomplainant'e  district.  Counsel 
also  oalled  as  witnesses  an  officer  of  the  complainant  district,  and  showed  that  daring 
the  year  1880  and  thereafter,  no  notice  was  ever  served  upon  him  of  the  joint  action  of 
the  boards  of  sohool  inspectors  for  these  two  townships.  It  appeared,  however,  from 
complainant's  proofs,  that  prior  to  1^  the  district  had  a  log  scboolbouse  in  the  north- 
weet  oomer  of  northeast  quarter  of  section  27  of  Pine  River,  which  was  within  the  ter- 
ritory in  dispute,  and  that  it  was  torn  down  in  1880  or  1381,  and  in  1882  or  1SS3  a  new 
scboolbouse  was  built,  one-half  mile  west  and  outside  of  disputed  territory;  and  no 
olftim  was  then  made  thot  the  territory  in  dispute  should  be  treated  as  belongiiig  to 
that  district,  and  no  taxes  were  attempted  to  be  laid  on  this  territory  to  aid  in  building 
this  scboolbouse.  The  defendante  offered  testimony  tending  to  show  that  in  the  year 
1S81  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  school  inspectors  of  these  two  townships,  and  aotion 
taken  setting  this  territory  into  the  defendant  district,  though  no  record  of  such  pro- 
ceedings are  found  or  produced.  It  appears,  however,  that  ever  ainoe  that  time  the 
inhabitants  of  that  territory,  as  well  as  tne  defendant  district,  has  regarded  that  territory 
as  within  the  juriBdiction  of  the  defendant  district,  and  the  children  ot  these  inhabit- 
ants have  attended  sohopl  in  the  defendant  district  ever  sboe. .  It  appears,  also,  that  on 
April  1, 1881,  apetition  Was  presented  to  the  defendant  diatriot  asking  permission  that 
this  territory  might  be  added  to  the  defendant  district,  and  the  petition  was  granted. 
This  was  before  the  joint  meeting  of  the  jolat  board  of  school  inspectors.  Since  that 
time  it  also  appears  that  petitions  have  been  made  to  defendant  district,  to  have  oertaia 
of  this  disputed  territory  set  off  from  it,  by  the  inhabitants  residing  within  this  terri- 
tory. If  tne  complainant  never  had  notice  of  meeting  and  eotion  of  the  joint  board  of 
inspectors,  it  is  a^Mrent  that  it  has  had  notice  ot  the  claim  made  by  tne  defendant 
over  this  territory  during  all  these  years. 

Section  5033,  HoweU'a  statutes  provides  that  the  township  board  of  school  inspectors 
may  regulate  and  alter  the  boundaries  of  school  districts,  and  by  section  GOU)  the 
action  of  the  joint  boards  is  required  in  case  of  fractional  districts.  The  statute  gives 
these  boards  power  to  do  what  the  defendant  claims  was  done  in  this  case,  and  the  two 
school  districts  have  acquiesced  for  all  these  years  in  that  action.  The  statute  gS03T, 
provides  that  every  school  district  shall  in  all  cases  be  presumed  to  have  been  legally 
organized  where  it  shall  have  exercised  the  franchise  ana  privileges  of  a  disttict  for  the 
term  of  two  years.  Whatever  action  was  taken  by  tne  school  inspectors  was  not 
appealed  from;  and,  after  this  long  aoquiesoenoe  by  the  complainant  in  the  action  ot 
tne  inspectors  in  setting  this  territory  oS,  it  must  be  estopped  from  making  this 
claim.  The  records  are  not  produced,  but  it  is  quite  apparent  that  some  action  was 
taken,  and  the  matter  treated  as  settled,  in  188L  Parol  evidence,  under  the  circum- 
stanoea,  was  odmiseable  to  show  these  facts:  Brooks  v.  Fairehild,  36  Mieh.  23t\  Peopte 
V.  MayTtard,  15  Mieh.  470;  Staart  v.  School  Digtrici,  30  Mich.  10. 

The  casee  cited  by  counsel  for  complainant  ore  not  applicable  to  this  oase.  In  those 
cases  the  actions  were  aimed  directly  at  the  regularity  of  organization  of  the  distriots. 
The  present  case  is  in  equity  for  an  accounting,  and  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  a  portion  of  territory  that  for  a  long  term  of  years  has  been 
regarded  within  ita  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  in  which  the  complainant,  as  well  aa 
others,  have  ever  actjuiesced.  The  decree  of  the  court  below  must  be  set  aside,  and 
complainant's  bill  dismissed,  with  costs  of  both  courts. 
The  other  justices  cooourred. 
June  6,  1890. 
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SCHCX3D  DISTRICTS-ALTERATION  OF  DISTRICTS. 
Donough  tt  ai.  o.  Dexcey  et  al. 

CHAUPLIN,  Chief  JvMtiee. 

Hub  h  a  oomtooo  Uw  eertioraTi,  The  piaintiffB,  10  in  numbor,  &re  tazpayers  tti 
(cbool  diatriotB  1  and  7,  in  ttw  township  of  Penn,  in  the  oounty  ol  Cbsb.  The  detend- 
uU  eofwtitats  the  boud  cd  eohoot  inepectora  oF  the  towDahip.  November  13, 1S89, 
Kfaod  diatrict  Na  4,  waa  utuated  in  the  aoutheaat  portion  o(  the  township  of  Penn, 
toA  oompriaad  five  whole  aeotiona,  four  halt  sections,  and  oae  quarter  section.  Sohool 
distrieta  1  and  7  are  contiguous  to  district  No.  4.  Id  November,  1889,  the  boar^  of 
■cfaool  inspeotora  took  steps  to  aDlarge  school  district  No.  1,  by  detaching  territory 
tram  aobool  districts  Noe.  1  and  7.  They  gave  notice  of  the  time  and  plooe  of  meeting 
tot  tlw  purpose  of  ccmaidering  the  propriety  of  altering,  if  deemed  proper,  the  boundft- 
riatof  ^strict  No.  1,  and  they  gave  m  the  notice  Uie  exterior  boundaries  at  the  district 
■a  Uwr  would  be  when  altered,  and  also  the  boundoriee  of  the  district  oa  it  then 
eiistei^  without  menti<xung  in  auob  notiiie  school  distriote  1  and  7  by  name.  The  notioe 
ntngned,  "C.  H.  K^woi&y  olerk  of  the  board  of  school  inspectora."  The  time  for 
neeting  was  stated  to  be  the  2Sth  ot  November,  1889,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  the  place 
at  the  townafaip  clerk's  offioe.  The  board  met  at  the  time  and  place  Btat«d.  No  ques- 
ttoD  is  made  as  to  posting  the  notice  in  the  distriote  intereeted.  School  district  No.  4 
of  the  townahip  of  Penn  ie  a  graded  school  diatriet,  and  the  trustees  gave  their  consent 
ID  writing  to  the  proposed  change. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  notice,  and,  after  heariog  arguments  for  and  against 
tlie  pn^ioBed  change,  and  on  motion  of  thoee  opposed  to  the  change,  the  further 
cuwderatioQ  ot  the  matter  was  adjourned  to  Deoember  7,  1889,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M., 
tttbeaaiii«p1aoe,at  which  time  the  board  again  met  and  adjourned  the  plaoeot  meetiug 
to  the  partora  ot  the  Pemberton  Hotel,  being  to  a  room  adjoining  the  clerk's  offloe.  Two 
ot  the  petitiMiers  for  tfie  writ  of  certiorari  appeared  before  the  board  and  object«d  to 
iheir  jurisdictioii,  and  moved  to  quash  all  proceedings.  Sight  reasons  were  specified  why 
the  procsedinga  should  be  quashed,  which  were  overruled,  and  are  embraced,  among 
nben  in  the  assignments  of  error  in  the  petition  tor  the  writ  of  eertiorari,  and  will  be 
coondared  later.  Af  t«r  haaring  turi^her  arguments,  the  board  voted  to  change  the  boun- 
dsriM  of  school  district  No.  4  m  accordance  with  the  notice  given.  Afterwards,  and 
■ithin  the  10  days  required  by  law,  the  town  clerk  served  upon  the  direotore  of  school 
districts  1  and  7  and  4  a  notioe  oontaining  the  boundaries  ot  the  school  districts  respec- 
tively as  affectad  by  the  alterations  made  by  the  board  o(  school  inspectors.  The  peti- 
tioa  nta  up,  and  the  return  admite,  that  Elvene  M.  Hollistor,  one  member  of  the  board 
of  school  inspectors,  is  a  tamala  person.  The  plaintiffs  in  certiorari  insist  that  their 
proeeediDga  are  illegal  and  wholly  void  for  17  reasona  asBigned  in  their  petitioa,  which 
may  be  aummarized  as  follows:  (1.)  Elvene  M.  Hollister  was  not  eligible  to  the  office  ot 
HMxA  insiMctor  and  consequently  the  board  of  school  inspectors  was  not  legally  oonsti- 
taled;  (2.)  The  notice  posted  was  not  in  compliance  with  law:  and  therefore  the  board 
acquired  DO  jurisdiction;  (3.)  The  board  lost  jurisdiction  by  adjourning;  (4,)  Irregulari- 
ties comniitted  by  the  board  in  their  proceedings. 

"nie  raaaons  assigned  relating  to  irregularities  in  the  proceedings  which  do  not  affect 
proper^  rights  or  jurisdiction  may  be  dismissed,  with  the  remark  that  thej'  cannot  be 
rstiewad  upon  certiorari. 

^le  law  IS  silent  as  to  the  power  ot  the  board  to  adjourn-  We  think  they  have  the 
right  to  adjourn,  for  anv  sufBcient  reason,  both  as  to  time  and  place;  and  unless  it  is 
Euds  to  appear  that  enon  an  adjournment  was  an  abuse  of  their  corporate  functions,  and 
operated  to  the  detriment  ot  thoee  affected,  or  to  be  affeot«d,  by  the  proceedinge,  such 
actkn  is  not  subject  to  review. 

Tbe  objections  to  the  notice  are:  (1.)  It  is  nob  signed  by  Charles  H.  Kenworthy  as 
toimship  clerk,  but  instead  as  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of  Penn  town- 
chip;  (2.)  It  did  not  state  what  lands  would  be  detached  from  school  district  No.  7,  nor 
h>ni  school  diatrict  No.  1,  and  attached  to  school  district  No.  4.  Tbe  boundaries  of  all 
school  dietricte  are  of  record  in  the  township  clerk's  offioe,  and  aleo  in  the  office  ot 
the  difeetor  of  each  school  district.  Both  the  original  and  the  boundaries  ot  the  school 
district  Na  4,  aa  proposed  to  be  altered,  were  contained  in  the  notice.  This  was  suffl- 
cieatly  definite  and  certain,  and  showed  that  territory  was  to  be  detached  from  dis- 

.    t.  CkHWtltDlJoii,  article  11.  gl. 

— ' —  tsmalw  eligible  as  niambera  of  the  bmrd  oi  whool  inapeetots. 
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triota  1  and  7,  aod  attached  to  diatrict  L  These  notloes  were  pasted  in.  districta  1  and  7. 
While  it  would  have  been  proper  to  have  named  diBtricte  1  and  7  in  the  notice,  it  was 
not  eaeentiaJ,  when  the  notice  showed  upon  ite  face  that  they  were  to  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  action.  The  law'  statea  that  the  township  clerk  shall  ^ive  at  least  10  daya' 
notioe  of  the  meeting.    By  the  oonstitution',  the  township  clerk  ia  declared  to  be  e" 


officio  a  sohool  inapaotar,  and  the  etatute  aays  that  he  aball.  by  virtue  of  his  office,  be 
t£e  clerk  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors.  In  our  opinion,  the  notice  hariiiif  been  in 
fact  signed  by  Charlea  E.  Kenwoithv,  who  was  township  dark,  ia  a  valid  notice, 


whether  it  described  himaelf  aa  townahip  clerk  or  clerk  of  the  board  of  school  inspect* 
ors  of  Penn  townahip. 

The  main  objection  to  the  legality  of  the  prooeedinga  of  the  board  is  based  upon  the 
ineligibility  of  Elveoe  M.  Hollister  to  hold  the  office  of  school  inspector.'  The  board 
consists  of  three  peraooB.  and  it  appears  that  thu  action  ot  the  board  complained  of  was 
unanimoua.  It  would  have  been  Legal  had  Miaa  Holliat«r  not  voted  nor  acted.  She 
assumed  to  be  school  inspector  by  virtue  of  an  election  to  that  office,  and  she  acted  as 
such,  whether  she  was  qualifled  to  act  or  not,  the  proceedings  have  the  sanction  of  a 
majority  ot  the  board,  and  were  therefore  legal.  The  constitutional  question,  therefore, 
does  not  necessarily  arise.  Mi.  Justice  Cooley,  in  his  work  on  oonstitutionat  limitatione, 
at  page  196  (*163),  expresaea  the  aentimenta  of  cour1»of  laat  resort  in  this  language: 
"Neither  will  a  court,  as  a  general  rule,  pass  upon  a  constitutional  question,  and  decide 
a  statute  to  be  invalid,  unless  a  deobion  upon  that  very  point  beoomee  neceaaary  to  the 
determination  ot  the  cause." 

Counsel  makes  the  point  that  the  law  autborb.ing  the  election  of  two  school  inapact- 
ors  is  void,  as  being  in  conflict  with  article  11,  §1,  which  provides:  "There  shall  be 
elected  annually,  on  the  firat  Monday  in  April,  in  each  organized  township  *  '*  * 
one  school  inspector  *  *  *  whose  powers  and  duties  shall  be  preecribad  by  taw." 
The  same  section  makes  the  township  clerk  ex  officio  school  inapector.  It  is  a  matter 
of  serious  doubt  whether  the  legislature  can  create  offices,  whicfe  are  special  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  limited  by  that  instrument  aa  to  the  number  to  be  elected,  without  aome 
authority,  expreas  or  implied,  contained  in  that  inatruntent.  But  thia  question  does 
not  necessarily  arise.  There  was  in  tact  and  law,  one  "school  inspector  elected  by  the 
electors  of  the  township  of  Penn,  and  he,  with  the  town  clerk,  would  constitute  the 
board,  if  the  additional  school  inspector  was  unauthorized.  If  the  law  did  author- 
ize two  school  inspectors,  then  Mies  Hollister  was  elected  to  that  office.  The  law 
authorizing  her  election  had  not  been  declared  unconatitutional,  nor  the  law  tor  an 
additional  school  inspector.  While  it  ia  true  that  there  cannot  be  an  officer  de  facto 
unless  there  be  an  office  to  fill,  yet  the  rule  is  modified,  so  far  aa  offlcee  have  been 
created,  by  the  legislature,  while  the  statute  creating  them  haa  not  t>een  declared 
unconstitutional.  This  is  upon  grounds  of  public  policy.  Meeherri,  Pub.  Off,, 
g§  SIS,  327.  She  was  therefore  a  de  facto  officer,  having  been  elected  under  a  statute 
wnich  had  not  been  declared  unconstitutional,  and  her  acts  are  valid  whether  she  was 
eligible  or  not.  The  return  made  by  the  board  of  school  inspectors  to  the  writ  of 
certiorari  shows  that  their  action  was  legal  and  proper.  The  right  of  any  member  of 
Buch  board  claiming  to  be  lawfully  elected,  and  in  possession  of  the  office  cannot  be 
tried  upon  certiorari  in  thia  collateral  way.  The  proper  method  is  by  information  in 
the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto. 

The  proceeding  of  the  board  should  be  affirmed,  with  costs. 

The  other  justicea  concurred. 

October  10, 1390. 


VIII. 

POWMES  OP  BOARDS  OP  SCHOOL  EXAMINERS. 

Sturdevatit  vs.  Board  of  School  Examiners  of  Eaton  Countj/. 

In  denying  the  application  for  a  writ  ot  mandamus  in  this  matter  the  court  said  sul>. 
etantially: 

The  relator  asks  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  board  ot  school  examiners  to 
issue  to  his  daughter  a  certificate  aa  a  qualified  teacher.  She  haa  had  an  examination 
and  satisfied  the  board  aa  to  her  learning  |  but  the  court  refused  her  a  certificate.  Xhe 
statute  requires  the  board  to  grant  oertiBoatee  to  teacbera  "  who  shall  be  found  quali- 
fied in  regard  to  good  moral  obaraoter,  learning  and  ability  te  inatruct  and  govern   a 
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scbotd."  The  petition  and  answer  BbowB  that  difficulty  of  a  personal  nature  exists 
betwMQ  the  lady  and  the  board.  They,  the  membere  of  the  board,  have  made  return  to 
ua  that  they  refused  a  oertiflcate  beoauee  in  the  exercise  of  their  diacretioa  they  did 
not  consider  her  a  fit  peraon  to  instruct  and  ^vern  a  school.  While  we  are  not  prepared 
tosaj  that  the  board  has  a  right  to  arbi.ranly  refuse  a  oertitloate  to  one  posBeeaing  the 
proper  qualifloatioiiB,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  it  the  board  should  rofuBe  a  certifi- 
cate throogh  a  persoaal  preiudioe  or  a  willful  intent  to  injure  an  applicant  and  deprive 
him  or  herof  eamintc  a  livelinood  at  teaching,  such  person  trould  have  the  same  remedy 
as  anv  other  person  who  is  injured  by  the  nialteasanoe  of  a  public  officer.  The  matter 
of  seleuting  or  oertitying  proper  and  competent  teachers  in  our  schools  isooe  of  much 
imiKwtanoe,  and  veeted,  as  it  is,  in  a  board  of  school  examiners  who  by  peraoqal  exami- 
natioD  are  better  qualified  to  survey  and  oonsider  alt  the  ciroumBtanoea  whioh  should 
mfluence  oite  in  forming  a  judgment  we  should  hesitate  to  interfere  and  will  only  do  so 
in  a  osee  free  from  doubt,  and  of  a  gross  perversion  of  duty. 
Writ  ia  denied. 
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EXAMINATION  AT  BAY  VIEW,  JULY,  1890. 


CHEHIBTBI; 


L  State  th«  diffarenoe  between  chemioBl  andphysioal  changee.    Illustrate. 

2.  What  is  the  law  ot  definite  proportionB?    Give  an  illustration. 

3.  Oive  the  proportioiu  of  oxygen,    (a)  Name  two  ways  in  which  it  ma]'  be  obtained. 
(b)  What  ia  its  relatioD  to  oombuetion?    (c)  What  are  inoombuBtible  substauoea? 

1.  Name  a  cbaracteriBtin  property  of  each  of   the  folloning  elemental    Bromine, 
potHaiam,  antimony,  iodine  and  nickel. 
S^  Write  the  aymbol  of  aqua  ammonie  and  interpret  the  same. 
&  What  is  an  acid?    A  baae?    A  aaltT    A  metal?    Mention  some  c 


T.  How  ia  quick  lime  prepared  from  limuatoae?     What  chemioal  change  oooura? 

8.  What  are  the  principal  forma  in  which  carbon  exiate  in  nature?  Name  the  Forma 
in  which  pnre  oarbon  is  found. 

9.  What  are  the  aymbolB  for  the  following  elements:  Copper,  Iron,  sodium,  gold, 
silTei,  Bolpfaur,  magneeium,  mercury. 

10.  Qire  an  account  of  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  explain  ita  exploaive 
prDpertiea. 

OEOLOQY. 

L  When  one  aays  that  Ingham  county  belongs  to  the  "Gaiboniferaua"  on  a  geological 
map,  what  ia  meant? 

2.  Discuss  the  drift  in  Hiohigan,  its  character  and  probable  origin,  what  evidence 
haTB  we  of  ite  origin? 

3.  Describe  the  varieties  and  formation  of  coral  reefs,  aooounting  for  the  different 

4.  What  ore  stratified  rocks?    Igneoua  rooks?    Crystalline  rooks? 

5.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  how  water  is  forced  to  the  surface  in  Arte«an  wells. 

6.  What  are  fcasils?    Give  a  commonly  accepted  theory  ol  petrifaction. 

7.  Name  in  their  order  the  great  ages  of  Geological  history. 
&  What  are  three  great  oceanic  toroesT 

9.  What  ia  a  ^yeer?  Show  by  diagram  a  common  theory  of  cause  of  the  phenomena 
which  distinguish  geysers. 

10.  What  an  the  differences  between  acthraolte  and  bituminous  coal  in  form  aad  ia 
tiie  method  of  production. 

THEOBY  AND  ART. 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  science  and  art  of  eduoation. 

2.  What  IS  attention?    What  is  ita  relation  to  educational  operations? 

&--5.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  mental  faoultiee  in  the  order  of  development,  and 
define  each. 

K.  What  bnnohes  ot  study  require  the  special  exercise  of  tbe  observing  faoultiee? 

1.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  memory?    Give  some  rules  for  ite  cultivation. 

8.  What  oonditions  should  determiuA  the  length  of  time  given  to  recitations? 

S.  Nune  mmo  of  the  moral  habite  which  the  public  schools  may  be  expected  to  lead 
Uiechadtotonn. 

10,  What  ue  the  true  enda  of  eduoation? 
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L  What  is  b  molecule?    An  Atom?    A  body? 

2.  In  how  mscv  and  in  what  stfttoe  ra&j  matter  exist?    Eiplain  each. 

3.  De&ne  sound.    Give  the  commonly  accepted  theory  of  the  propagation  ot  sound. 
i.  Describe  the  barometer  and  eiplam  the  theory  of  its  action. 

5.-6.  What  is  heat?    How  ia  heat  diatribated?    Deaoribe  each  method. 

7.  Describe  the  process  of  producing  an  electro  magnet. 

8.  Why  does  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ioe  become  oolder  than  either  subetanoe? 

9.  What  ia  a  machine?    Name  the  diETarant  forma  ot  machinea. 

10.  What  is  the  mechanical  difference  between  a  high  and  low  tone? 

ENGLISH   LITEBATUBK 


2,  Define  (a)  didactic  prose,  (b)  narratiTe  po«try,  (e)  name  one  standard  work  in  each. 

3.-5.  Name  one  work  of  each  of  the  toUowing  authors:  Ooldsmith,  Cowper,  Pope, 
DeQoincy.  Coleridge,  Emerson,  Mrs.  Browning.  Write  a  brief  renew  of  two  of  uie 
above  works. 

6.  Name  five  of  Diokena'  works  and  the  abases  at  which  two  of  them  are  aimed. 

7.  In  what  department  of  literature  waa  each  of  the  following  noted:  Motley,  Web- 
ster, Waahington  Irving,  Freeoott,  Jonathan  Edwards? 

8.  Name  two  works  <a  Tbontaa  Carl^le  and  oharaoterise  bia  s^le. 

9;  Analyse,  briefl]',  some  charaotar  m  any  of  the  writings  ot  Tliaokeray.', 
10.  Oive  a  brief  aooount  ot  the  author  ot  Ghilde  Harold,  and  name  five  other  works 
of  which  he  is  author. 

OEOOBAPHT. 

1.  How  would  you  explain  to  children  the  uses  of  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude 
upon  a  map? 

2.  Describe  the  drainage  system  of  the  United  Stated. 

3.  Write  an  outline  ot  the  Geography  of  your  ow 

4.  Write  not  more  than  twenty  linea  upon  tht 
Burfaoe,  mineral  reeouroes  and  natural  proauota. 

7.  Bound  the  Russian  Empire  and  describe  briefly  her  resouroea  and  progreaa  in 
oiTilization. 

8.  What  can  you  aayof  the  movement  tor  the  exploration  and  occupation  ot  Africaf 

9.  Aooount  tor  the  tact  that  plateaus  are  usually  deficient  in  rainfall. 
'  10.  What  are  tiie  principal  produote  of  Central  America? 

ABITHXETIO. 
Write  out  soluticms. 

L  If  4  ounces  of  gold  22  carate  fine  be  mixed  with  B  ounces  of  gold  18  oarata  fine, 
how  much  fine  gold  will  there  be  in  6  ounces  <^  the  mixture? 

2.  A  merchant  sold  a  lot  of  cloth  at  t3.00  .per  vard,  and  thereby  gained  30  per  cent. 
What  per  cent  would  he  have  guned  if  he  had  sold  the  cloth  at  93.76  per  yard? 

3.  I  mvested  in  wheat  the  proceeds  of  a  oonsiniment  of  flour,  less  my  commission  on 
both  at  3  per  cent,  which  amounted  to  960JKX  Fot  what  did  I  sell  the  flour,  and  what 
did  Ipa^  tor  the  wheat? 

4.  If  I  insure  a  risk  ot  110.000  at  a  premium  ot  I^  per  cent,  and  re-inaure  it  at 
one  one-tenth  per  oen^  what  will  be  my  gain? 

6.  What  ia  the  sellmg  price  of  French  plate  glass  that  cost  K0.00  per  light,  from 
vhich  15  per  cent  may  t^  deducted  and  30  per  oent  gained  on  the  oostf 

6.  Write  a  demand  note.    A  receipt  on  aooounL    A.  sight  draft. 

7.  Reduce  to  a  decimal  Ji-3-(>i-»-|)Xf 

8.  What  ia  the  cost  ot  IS  ^lons,  Iquart,  1  pint  of  wine,  at  93.76  par  gallon? 
fl.  If  3  metres  ot  gold  chain  ooat  93^87,  what  is  its  cost  per  inch? 

10.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  3,266? 
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2.  What  forniB  of  Rovemmeat  did  the  Komans  establish  durine  their  esist«noe  as  a 
natioaT    What  was  ue  duration  of  saoh  fonuf 

3.  WhAt  elemeots  in  Oreoian  oiTilizstkon  have  produced  the  greatest  «ffeote  upon 
onnT    What  in  the  Roman? 

i.  What  are  the  principal  nations  now  existing,  whioh  were  crested  out  of  the  Roman 
EmpinT 

5.  Wh«ra  was  the  feudal  a;f  at«m  moat  flnnl;  eetabliabed,  and  what  were  its  eSeots 
Dpon  oiTilLwtioDl    What  oausea  led  to  its  abolition? 

6.  What  was  the  most  importiint  work  which  WUtiam  ordered  done  for  England  after 
its  OQcgnsst  bj  the  Normana? 

7.  Vut  ^eeta  did  the  raformatioD  produce  upon  the  progress  of  oiTUizationf 

8.  What  were  the  chief  oauses  which  led  to  the  English  revolution,  snd  what  affects 
woJtedUierstrwnf 

9.  What  cause  led  to  the  Crimean  war?  What  cations  were  engaged  in  it?  When 
<&d  it  ooonrT 

la  What  oause  led  to  the  Franoo-Frussian  war?  When  did  it  ooour?  What  nation 
ma  TiotorionsT    What  terms  did  the  viatois  impose  upon  the  vanquished? 

CNITED   STATES   HIBTOBT. 

1.  What  spirit  did  the  setUen  of  America  bring  with  them  from  the  old  world? 

2.  What  teiritory  has  the  United  States  acquired  hj  conquest?  By  annexation?  B^ 
pnichaset 

X  Stata  the  causes  ot  the  revtdntionaTj  war;  the  war  of  1812;  tlie  rebellion. 

A.  Dwuiibe  the  modes  ot  travel  in  use  one  hundred  jean  ago. 

&  Dcaoribe  the  fugitive  slave  law. 

6l  Poff  what  purpose  was  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  adopted?  What  are 
b»»  onder  the  oonatitnticm? 

7.  Oire  a  brief  history  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

8L  Nama  some  of  the  inventions  whioh  havs  been  made  during  the  nineteenth 
eentUT- 

Ik  What  can  joa  my  of  the  political  parties  sinoe  the  Civil  War? 

UX  Mention  the  important  laws  passed  by  the  present  Congress. 

BOTANT.  : 


3.  Which  class  of  crops  require  deep,  and  which  shallow  tillage?    Why? 
A.  Hov  are  subterranean  stMos  diaunguished  from  roota? 
&  What  is  a  donT    An  offset?    A  runner? 

"         "  ~     la ,. 

What  ofBoe  does  each  part  perform  ii 

•  the  oriffiit  (rf  flower  bods. 

9l  How  is  fruit  pioduoed? 

Uk  What  external  oiroamstanoes  are  requisite  to  healthy  vegetation? 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  What  are  the  objeote  of  law? 

2.  Name  the  olHoers  of  a  school  district  Mid  name  the  duties  of  each. 

3.  Thy  is  it  neoesssry  that  teachers  should  be  exsmined  and  Uoensed  to  teaoh? 
1.  That  tewdien  ate  ezDUsed  from  paying  the  iDstttuto  fees? 

&  fiom  what  •ourass  are  the  funds  for  tbe  aupport  of  the  public  sohools  derived? 
&  That  childi«n  are  required  to  attend  school,  and  bow  Ions  each  year? 

7.  Bow  is  the  seoretary  for  the  oonntr  board  of  examiners  elected? 

8.  Tho  am  the  votars  at  a  district  school  meeting? 

9i  That  inrisdiotion  has  the  teacher  over  the  pupil  outside  the  school  building? 

lOl  Has  Uie  teacher  the  right  to  use  oorporal  punishment?    What  are  proper  punish* 


1.  Dtseribe  the  bones  and  their  usee. 
X  ^Trtiin  the  process  of  mssticstion. 
3-  Omagood  nwtbod  ot  ventilation. 
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i.  What  are  the  three  organisms  oeoeesary  to  reoeive  BenaatioQ? 
6.  QiTe  some  practical  hints  about  the  oare  of  the  ejea. 

6.  What  would  rou  do  to  stop  bleeding  trom  an  art«rv?    From  a  veini 

7.  Deeoribe  in  detail  how  disinfeotants  should  be  used. 

8.  What  ia  the  proper  use  of  alcohol  and  tobaoooF 

9.  What  is  the  general  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  BfStem?    Is  the  use  of  alco- 
hol aafet 

10.  Ooinpare  the  human  body  with  the  steam  engine,  in  order  to  illustrate  work, 
wsate  and  repair. 

OBAHMAB. 

1.  'twas  the  month  of  August  fourteen  hundred  niuety-two 

a  daring  navigator  did  sail  the  ocean  blue 
a  loyal  subject  was  he  unto  the  queen  of  spain 
and  hj  sailing  westward  across  the  billowy  rnain 
discovered  the  new  world. 

1.  Rewrite,  oapitelize  and  punctuate  the  above  selection. 

2.  Write  it  in  good  proee. 

3.  Give  the  independent  senteuoee. 
i.  Give  the  adverbial  phrases. 

6.  Parse  the  verfae.  , 

6.  What  pronouns  indicate  by  their  form  the  gender  of  their  antecedent  nouos? 

7.  Discuss  the  relations  of  Krammar  to  language  leaaons. 

8.  In  teaohit^  grammar  do  you  consider  the  word,  the  phrase  or  the  sentence  the 
simple  elements 

9.  What  are  the  priaoipal  objeote  to  be  aeoured  in  the  study  of  technical  grammatf 

10.  Where  would  you  place  Uie  subject  of  grammar  in  your  course  of  study? 

BHETOBIC. 

1.  What  relation  haf  rhetoric  to  grammar? 

2.  Define  the  following  figures  of  speech  and  give  an  example  of  each,  simile,  alle- 
gory, metephor  and  irony. 

3.  Name  and  define  five  elements  of  style. 

4.  What  are  the  essentialH  of  good  diotion? 

5.  Give  rules  tor  paragraphing  composition. 

6.  Illustrate  the  use  of  home-made  names  for  inventions. 
T.  How  do  you  t«aoh  your  pupils  to  use  new  wordaT 

8.  What  are  necessary  in  order  to  write  a  good  deecriptionf 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  criticism? 

10.  Write  a  letter  to  your  friend  and  name  the  different  parte  of  the  letter. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Define  zoology.    What  are  the  objects  of  claesification  in  zoology? 

2.  Describe  the  protozoa. 

3.  What  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  animals? 
1.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  class  of  Aves? 

5.  Give  the  characteristics  of  the  mammak. 

6.  Name  and  describe  five  animals  which  are  specially  provided  with  meona    tor 
securing  their  food. 

7.  What  are  the  general  characteristioa  of  reptiles? 

B.  How  many  ways  of  eating  have  animals?    How  do  their  digestive  organs  differ? 

9.  l^at  different  organs  have  animals  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood? 

10.  Compare  the  meUiods  of  breathing. 
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MICHIGAN    STATE  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 


TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  FORTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Orand  Bapids,  Monday,  Dec  22, 1890. 

AFTERNOON. 


Unsic:  Piano  solo — Miss  Helen  EendslL 
'  Devotitoiial  exercises — Bev.  Dr.  L.  B.  Fisk,  Albion. 


INSTITUTE  SESSION. 


Paper — "  lostitnte  Systems  of  Other  States." — Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann 
Arbor. 

Paper — "  O^ecta  of  Michiean  Teachers'  Institnte  at  the  Present  Time." 
— Snpt  T.  L.  Bvans,  Eaton  Bapids,  Secretary  E.  F.  Lair,  Yale. 

DiflCQSsioQ  led  by  Prot  I.  N.  Demmon,  Ann  Arbor;  Snpt  Wesley 
Sears,  Jackson,  and  Snpt  W.  W.  Chalmers,  Grand  Bapids. 

General  discnssion  participated  in  by  Snpt  Brooks,  Mancelona;  Supt. 
Demotay,  £<dmore;  Snpi  Miller,  Lndington;  Prof.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor; 
Supt  Qolley,  Mason;  Prof.  Putnam,  Ypailanti;  Supi  F.  O.  Wickham, 
Frankfort;  oecretaiy  Orr  Schnrtz,  Charlotte. 

Prof.  Hinsdale  offered  the  following  reaolntion  which  was  adopted: 

Seaolved,  ^at  th«  ohair  appoint  a  oommittoe  of  five  to  ini^uire  and  to  report  to  this 
meetiiw,  what  steps  can  be  taken,  it  any,  to  render  the  institutes  of  the  State  more 
belpfnl  to  the  teaobers. 

In  pnrsaonce  of  the  reaolntion,  the  president  appointed  as  snch  com> 
mittee,  ProL  Hinsdale,  and  Messrs.  Chnrch,  Imw,  Miller,  Schartz. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Fattengill  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
report  at  an  early  date  a  resolution  concerning  the  system  of  county 
sn^ervision,  carried. 

Uusic:  Song — Mrs.  D.  B.  Sheld,  aocompanist  Mrs.  Phelps. 


MONDAY  BVBNINO  7«  O'CLOCK. 

Mttwc:  Son(f— Mr.  L.  Eddy. 

Addrew  oTwelcome— Hon.  Edwin  F.  Uhl,  Mayor  of  Grand  Bapids, 
xnen  deliveted  the  following 
14 
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The  city  which  jron  have  selected  as  the  place  of  holding  this  the  annnal 
meeting  of  yoar  associatioD,  and  in  which  yon  now  meet,  speaking  through 
ite  munici^l  representatiTe,  is  pleased  to  express  to  yon  its  appreciation 
of  this  choice,  and  its  acknowledgments  thereior. 

It  has  fallen  to  me  during  the  few  months  that  I  have  represented  the 
city  as  its  official  head,  to  say  a  brief  word  of  welcome  to  many  societiee 
and  organisations  which  hare  honored  this  city  by  making  it  the  place  of 
their  annual  retmion,  or  meeting;  bnt  in  the  case  of  none  has  a  gathering 
been  fraught  with  more  interest  to  the  city  than  is  your  own.  Iiet  me  say 
in  the  outset  that  you  will  not  here  move  in  a  literary  stmos^ere  such 
as  envelopes  the  "Athens  of  Michigan,"  the  seat  of  its  great  University, 
and  its  neighbor  city  in  which  is  located  the  State  Kormal  School;  you 
will  not  here  find  for  your  entertainment  a  great  library  like  that  at  the 
capitol  city  where  you  have  been  wont  to  meet;  you  have  selected  a  city 
which  is  intensely  devote  to  business,  whose  people  are,  mainly,  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  many  activities  of  manafacture,  of  traffic  and  of  trade;  a 
ci^  where  the  fruito  and  product  of  education,  however,  are  manifest, 
where  the  cunning  of  the  designer,  the  skill  of  the  artisan,  the  muscle  of 
the  laborer,  and  the  executive  control  of  the  director  and  manager  of  large 
enterprises  are  all  called  into  play;  a  city  in  whose  shops  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  skilled  operatives  are  employed,  and  whose  annual  output  of 
manufactured  products  brings  back  yearly  many  millions  of  dollars;  a  city 
whose  legitimate  population  is  about  76,000,  which  has  increased  from 
32,000  in  1S80;  whose  school  population  between, the  ages  of  five  ^d 
twenty  is  16,547.  To  a  city  thus  populated  and  whose  people  are  thns 
eng^fed  and  employed,  the  subject  of  the  common  school,  ite  cmricnlum 
ana  its  policy,  is  of  the  first  importance.  Nor  has  this  city  been  unmindful 
of  the  wants  and  claims  of  her  children  seeking  the  advantages  of  her 
schools.  She  has  erected  and  now  maintains  twenty-six  school  Duildin^, 
and  her  school  property  exceeds  in  value  the  sum  of  $710,000;  10,7o2 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  her  schools  during  the  past  year,  258  teachers  were 
employed,  and  the  total  annual  cost  of  superintendence  and  instructioii 
was  $122,392.90  or  a  cost  per  capita  of  $19.26. 

Hence  we  confess  that  we  are  not  altogether  unselfish  in  bidding  you  a 
cordial  welcome  here;  for  we  realize  that  the  influence  for  good  npoa  our 
great  body  of  teachers,  and  upon  our  schools,  of  such  a  gathering  of  educa- 
tors from  all  parts  of  the  State,  is  of  great  value.  Not  alone  is  the  city  in 
which  you,  for  the  time  being,  chance  to  meet,  interested  in  such  a  gather-- 
ing,  but  the  entire  State  is  deeply  concerned  in  every  endeavor  that  tends 
to  the  betterment  of  her  sj^stem  of  public  instruction.  It  is  the  higheet 
act  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  an 
advanced  civilization,  to  provide  adequate  means  for  the  education  of  the 
yonng. 

Said  Lord  Macatilay,  on  one  occasion,  "On  one  point  ate  all  the  dispu- 
tants agreed;  they  unanimouelj;  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
government  to  lake  order  for  giving  security  to  persons  and  property  of 
the  members  of  the  government.  This  being  admitted  can  it  oe  deaied," 
said  he,  "  that  the  education  of  the  common  people  is  a  most  effectual 
means  of  securing  our  person  and  our  property?" 

Said  Lord  Brousham,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "I  trust 
more  to  the  schoolmaeter  armed  with  his  primer  than  I  do  the  soldier  in 
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fall  militftiy  array,    for  npbolding  and    extending  tlia  liberties  of  his 
country." 

Educators,  what  an  exalted  vocation  is  yonre,  and  how  it  towera  above 
■11  other  secular  callinge  in  its  beauty,  in  its  power,  and  in  its  far  reaching 
Mnencel  How  lasting  are  the  results  of  your  life  work  I  Yon 
mtmipnlate  the  finest  material,  for  you  work  upon  and  mould  immortal 
mmw.  The  product  of  such  labor,  well  bestowed,  is  eternal  In  the  words 
of  another,  "It  is  the  one  peak  that  rises  above  all  clouds,  it  is  the  one 
star  that  darkness  cannot  quench" 

Daniel  Webster  once  said,  "If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if 
we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will 
crumble  into  dost;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them 
with  principles,  with  the  just  fear  oi  God  and  love  of  our  fellow  men,  we 
engrave  upon  those  tablets  something  that  shall  brighten  to  all  eternity." 
Addison  has  written,  "  I  considur  a  human  soul  without  education  like 
marble  in  the  (quarry  which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties  until  the 
Bkillof  the  polishsr  fetches  out  the  colors,  makes  th«  surface  shine,  and 
discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot  or  vein  which  runs  through  the  body 
of  ii  Education,  after  the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a  noble 
mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  perfection  which,  without 
Each  helps,  are  never  able  to  make  their  appearance." 

I  Bubmit  that  you  are  to  be  congratnlated  that  your  lines  of  labor  have 
been  cast  in  this  fair  Peninsular  State.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  say 
that  among  all  the  excellencies  and  glories  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  her 
BfStein  of  public  education  is  the  choicest  jewel  in  her  crown.  Not  long 
1^  on  an  occasion  similar  to  this,  I  said,  referring  to  oar  system  of  educa- 
tion, what  I  now  beg  leave  in  part  to  repeat. 

With  just  pride  do  we  point  to  our  varied  material  resources  and  our  great 
business  enterprises;  to  a  soil  in  certain  portions  of  the  State  so  rich  that 
;ou  "  but  tickle  it  with  a  boe  apd  it  laughs  with  a  harvest,"  to  the  bound- 
less wealth  above  and  hidden  beneath  its  suriEace;  to  the  health  giving 
inflnences  of  these  great  inland  seas  that  wash  her  shores,  to  her  mannfact^. 
aring  intereete  now  well  developed.  But  better  than  all  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Michigan,  and  to  the  system  of  public  instruction  for  the 
edncation  of  ite  youth,  from  the  district  school  up  to  its  crowning  glory, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  embracing  the  entire  neld  of  education. 

The  years  1836, 1836  and  1837  constitnte  an  epoch  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  the  State  of  Michigan,  more  important  perhaps  than  any  other, 
lor  durii^  those  years  the  foundation  of  her  system  of  public  instruction 
WBB  laid  upon  a  principle  so  broad,  so  comprehensive,  so  far-reaching 
and  80  admirably  adapted  to  the  future  needs  and  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  State,  as  to  challenge  at  once  our  wonder  and  our  most  pro- 
fonnd  admiration. 

In  1835  a  State  constitution  was  adopted  at  a  convention  held  in  Detroit. 
In  the  month  of  October  following  it  was  ratified  by  the  people 
<^  the  territory,  and  in  January,  1837,  Michigan  was  admitted  into 
the  UnUm.  Two  men  whose  names  should  ever  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  Peninsular  State,  Gen. 
^aac  £.  Crary,  the  first  Representetive  in  Congress  from  Michigan,  and 
John  D.  Pierce,  better  known  as  "  Father  Pierce,"  were  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  directing  the  actions  of  the  convention  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tio^  Gen.  Crary  was  a  member  of  the  convention.  Both  made  a  close 
"*'"dy  of  Cousin's  report  on  the  system  of  education.     Gen.  Crary  was 
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•  chairmaD  of  the  committee  on  education.  This  committee  reported  an 
article  which  was  adopted  by  the  convention,- providing  that  there  should 
be  appointed  a'snperint«ndent  of  public  inBtmction  vho,  like  the  minister 
of  public  instraction  in  Prusaia,  should  have  the  Bupervision  of  all  the 
schools,  and  who  should  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  whose  duty 
should  be  prescribed  by  law. 

In  1635,  Stevens  T.  Mason  became  Governor,  and  in  the  following  year, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Gen.  Orarv,  appointed  Hon.  John  D.  Fierce 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  first  that  ever  held  the  office  in 
this  conntry  ander  State  government;  an  office  modeled  and  formed  after 
that  of  the  Minister  of  Public  lostmction  in  Prussia.  Mr.  Pierce  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  January,  1637,  a  complete  plan 
for  the  oi^ianization  of  schools,  and  a  plan  for  the  organization  oi  the 
University.  This  plan  was  practically  embraced  in  an  act  passed  March 
18,1837. 

Upon  the  foundation  thus  laid,  with  profound  wisdom  and  with  wonderfnl 
foresight  in  piercing  the  future  and  forecasting  the  coming  needs  of  the 
State,  has  bemi  bailt  the  superb  superstructure  of  our  system  which  has 
made  the  State  renowned  wnerever  on  the  face  of  the  globe  leamii^  is 
respected,  in  the  strengthening,  expanding  and  beautifying  of  which  you  are 
now  engaged. 

A  leadi^  journal  in  a  great  city,  bnt  a  short  time  since,  speaking  of  our 
school  system, said:  "The  Mich^an University  occapiea  a  nniqae  position 
in  the  (Sections  of  wostem  people.  As  it  ia  the  greatest  of  state  uni- 
versities, so  it  is  the  chief  promoter  among  all  American  institutions  of 
learning  of  our  Americrn  spirit  and  methods.  It  is  the  crowning  triumph 
in  America  of  the  public  school  system  given  to  Germany  by  Fichte,  and 
adopted  with  swift  intelligence  and  far  seeing  wisdom  in  the  Peninsular 
State  more  than  fifty  years  aga" 

Bnt  the  end  is  not  yet  Perfection  is  by  no  means  reached,  and  this  is 
your  incentive  to  work  for  still  greater  results. 

As  from  time  to  time  some  intellectual  meteor  suddenly  bursto  above  the 
horizon  of  man's  endeavor,  and  as  in  a  twinkling  opens  up  new  worlds  of 
advancement  in  science,  in  inventioii  and  in  progressive  thought,  we  are 
almost  pursuaded  that  instead  of  nearing  the  zenith  of  a  perfect  civiliza- 
tion, we  are  yet  only  "  at  the  cock  crowing  and  the  morning  star." 

And  now  I  bespeak  for  your  annual  convocation  the  utmost  of  profit  and 
the  utmost  of  pleaaura  May  you  carry  with  you  such  agreeable  impres- 
sions of  our  city  and  her  people  as  shall  make  you  think  uiat  it  is  good  to 
have  been  here,  and  desire  to  come  again. 

Mayor  Uhl  concluded  his  address  by  reading  invitations  from  t^e  Bissell 
C&rpet  Sweeper  Company,  Xelson,  Matter  and  Company  the.  Phoenix  Fur- 
nitoie  Company,  the  Grand  Bapids  Brush  Company,  Berkey  and  Oay 
Furniture  Company  and  others  to  visit  their  several  factories  and  sales- 
rooms. 

He  also  invited  the  teachers  to  a  reception  to  be  given  in  their  honor, 
by  the  city  authorities  and  board  of  education  in  the  City  Hall  on  Tuesday 
anemoon  from  4  to  6  o'clock. 
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RESP0tI8B  BY    HON.  FERRIS  S.  PITCH   SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

Mb.  Fbebidbht — In  behalf  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  I  thank 
the  honorable  gentleman,  Ma^or  Uhl,  and  the  citizens  of  Grand  Bapids, 
for  the  hospitfUlty  of  their  fait  and  flourishing  city,  to  which  they  have  so 
generomly  welcomed  tis. 

And  now,  fellow  teachers,  as  I  am  here  without  any  elaborately  prepared 
addieee,  I  have  resolved  to  confine  myself  to  calling  yonr  attention  brieSy 
toasinzle  phaae  of  the  educational  problem  of  the  day. 

Even  Defore  I  entered  the  teaching  profession,  and  very  frequently  since 
I  have  been  deeply  and  painfnlly  impressed  by  the  marked  separation 
between  the  life  and  work  of  the  schools  and  the  practical  business  life  of 
the  world. 

This  thought  has  doubtless  occurred  to  every  one  ot  you  when  you  have 
labored  in  vain  to  interest  an  indifferent  community  in  the  work  of  yoar 
Khools  and  to  secure  an  ontward  manifestation  of  interest  in  the  form  of 
visitation.  Indeed  it  is  a  fact  that,  requires  no  ailment  or  proof,  and  my 
only  reason  for  referring  to  it  here  is  to  remind  you  that  this  is  the  greatest 
obBtacle  that  lies  in  the  way  of  educational  reform.  It  is  this  that  makes 
it  leas  difficult  to  accomplish  a  'social,  religious,  industrial  or  political 
reform  than  to  reform  our  school  laws. 

Then  it  behooves  ns  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  evil  and  snggest  a  remedy. 
7or  my  own  part  I  can  see  but  one  remedy  and  that  fortunately  liea  in  the 
bands  of  the  teachers  themselves.  Are  the  teachers  of  the  State  doing 
their  fall  duty  in  the  way  of  aiding  educational  reforms?    I  think  not 

Let  me  cite  a  single  illustration.  While  our  University  overtops  the 
nniversitieB  of  the  middle  and  western  states  and  onr  high  schools  an* 
Kcond  to  none  in  the  whole  country,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  our  dis- 
trict schools  lag  behind  those  of  our  sister  states.  Among  the  underlying 
cansee  may  be  mentioned  imperfect  management  and  supervision,  the 
great  diversity  and  frequent  change  of  text  iMoks,  the  short  and  uncertain 
tennie  of  teachers,  the  lack  of  a  uniform  system  of  grading  and  classifica- 
tion, and  the  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  burdens  and  benefits  of 
edncation. 

AD  these  and  other  evils  seem  to  be  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from 
oor  plan  of  independent  school  districts,  and  to  the  great  majority  of 
edncatoiB  in  this  and  other  states,  the  only  escape  from  these  evils  seems 
to  He  in  the  "  township  unit "  plan,  that  of  combining  the  several  schools 
of  each  township  under  one  board  of  management,  as  the  several  ward 
schools  of  our  cities  are  combined  and  as  the  country  schools  of  Indiana 
and  several  other  states  have  already  been  sacceesfnlly  combined.  But 
certain  self-^onstitnted  mentors  of  the  people  and  inquisitors  of  state  and 
legislative  candidates  have  by  persistent  activity  succeeded  in  awakening  a 
blind  prejndice  in  the  fanning  community  sufficient  thus  far  to  defeat  all 
afforts  at  reform. 

Now,  I  should  have  to  become  a  disbeliever  in  the  principles  of  popular 
govermnent  and  to  lose  all  faith  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people  before  I 
could  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  country  people  can  not  be 
oade  to  see  the  evils  of  our  present  disjointed  district  system-  and  the 
advantagee  of  l^e  township  umt  plan.  It  is  but  natural  that  they  should 
be  absorbed  in  the  prBcti<»l  matters  connected  with  their  hard  struggle  for 
Babristence  and  hence  find  little  if  any  time  to  study  the  question.     They 
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have  been  deceived  by  Srat  appearances  and  by  the  words  of  those  who, 
from  calling  themselves  farmers,  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over 
them.  Who  shall  enlighten  them?  Who,  if  not  the  teachers  of  the  dis- 
trict schools?  If  they  would  but  improve  their  many  opportunitieB  when 
they  meet  the  patrous  of  the  school  in  the  home  and  social  circle,  to  show 
them  how  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  are  paralyzed,  the  time  and  opportanitieB 
of  the  pupil  dissipated,  and  the  money  of  the  parent  squandered  by  the 
present  ^stem,  reform  would  follow  as  aurely  as  light  follows .  the  sun. 
Their  influence  would  spread  "  as  qnietly  as  the  rain  tallB  in  the  fleece  of 
wool,  even  as  the  drops  that  water  the  earth,"  and  yet  as  powerfully  aa  the 
political  avalanche  that  sweeps  away  thrones  and  scepters  from  the  path  of 
human  progress.  This  does  not  require  that  the  teacher  should  talk  to  one 
family  about  the  children  of  another  family,  nor  tell  tales  out  of  schooL 
It  requires  merely  that  he  should  make  the  higher  phases  of  his  profeft- 
sional  work  his  nreq^ent  theme  of  conversation  instead  of  talking  only 
about  such  trifles  as  the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood  or  lacking  entirely  for 
a  subject  of  conversation. 

There  is  need  of  more  thorough  organization  of  the  teachers  of  the 
several  counties  into  associations  and  a  more  active  discnSBion  of  this  and 
other  educational  problems,  so  that  a  livelier  interest  and  more  correct 
views  may  be  disseminated  not  only  amoo^  the  teachers  bat  through  theii 
ageaoYi  amdng  the  general  public.  In  this  way  it  is  the  duty  of  teachers 
to  enlist  their  patrons  on  the  side  of  educational  reform. 

As  a  believer  in  the  tenets  of  Jeffersonian  democracy,  I  hold  that  laws 
should  not  go  in  advance  of  popular  sentiment;  that  reforms  should  not  be 
imposed  upon  the  people  but  should  spring  from  the  people;  and  that  all 
reforms  should  be  accomplished  by  first  educating  the  people.  Then  I 
exhort  you,  my  fellow  teachers,  to  interest  yourselves  and  make  your 
influence  felt  in  this,  the  greatest  educational  problem  of  the  day.  .It  con- 
cerns your  own  interests,  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  the  glory  of 
onr  State. 

Music:  iSoug — Mrs.  F.  M.  Davie,  (encore). 

President's  address — "The  Michigan  Boy  a  Citizen  " — J.  G.  Plowman, 
White  Pigeon.  At  the  close  of  his  address  the  president  appointed  the 
foUowii^  committee  on  county  supervision:  Supi  W.  8,  Perry,  Ann 
Arbor,  Pres.  L.  E.  Fisk,  Albion,  Supts.  H.  N.  French,  Kalamazoo,  A.  B. 
Perrin,  Beed  City  and  Principal  J.  N.  B.  Sill,  Tpsilanti. 

Music:  Violin  Solo — Miss  Nellie  Udell. 


TUESDAY  S  A.  M. 

Devotional  exercises — Pres.  Chas.  Scott,  Hope  College. 
Music:  Violin  Duo — Miss  Udell,  Mr.  Lamson  (encore). 

COLLEGE  SESSION. 

Paper — "Preparation  in  history  for  college  work,"  Prof.  Bichard  Hod- 
son,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Discussion — ProL  Webster  Cook,  Detroit  High  School. 

Paper — "The  coniparative  merits  of  the  lecture  and  text-book  methods 
of  teaching,"  Prof,  C.  E.  Barr  of  Albion  College. 

Discussion— Prof .  J.  H.  Kleinhekeel  of  Hope  College. 

The  president  here  appointed  the  followii^  commiteee:  Beeolutions — 
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Snpi  W.  D.  Clizbe,  Ionia;  Sapt.  E.  M.  Btiesell,  BatUe  Creek;  Miss  Emma 
Bice,  Lawrence.  Nominations — Prin.  C.  B.  Hall,  Detroit;  Prot  Austin 
George,  Ypeilanti;  Miss  Cora  Cnmmings,  White  Pigeon;  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
Howard  City;  Prof.  I.  N.  Demmon,  Ann  Arbor. 

Becepiion — Prof.  E.  A.  Strong,  YpBilanti;  Sapt  J.  N.  McCall,  Itliacs; 
Snpt  D.  B.  Yntema,  St.  Johns;  Miss  Elnora  Cnddeback,  Alma;  Miss 
Mara  "Ktns,  Charlotte. 

Committee  to   investigate  Miss  Stout's  method  of  teachiog  readii^: 
Prof.D.  Putnam,  Xpsilanti;  Dr.  Chas.  Scott,  Hope  College;  Sapt   W.  H.    . 
CheeTer,  Lansing. 

Paper—"  Sphere  of  the  Michigan  AgrictUtnral  and  Mechanical  Coll^^," 
— Free.  0.  Clute,  of  the  Agricultural  CoU(^;e. 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  discussion  of  this  paper  was 
dispeiifled  with. 

At  this  stage  in  the  proceedings,  800  school  children  of  the  4th,  6th  and 
6th  grades  of  the  Grand  Bapids  City  Schools  came  in  and  filled  the  body  of 
the  church  while  the  audience  filed  into  the  galleries.  Under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Shephard  of  Grand  Bapids,  the  children  rendered  some  fine 
selections  of  music  They  covered  themselves  with  glory  in  "Hail,  Jolly 
Old  Sajita  Claus,"  and  iu  exercises  on  the  scale,  and  m  transition.  Their 
singLDg  was  a  genuine  treat. 

Thd  exercises  of  the  momii^  closed  with  "America" — all  joining  in  the 
Binging. 


TUESDAY   APTEBNOOK. 

Music:   Alto  Solo— Miss  Emma  Loomis. 

Qrading  of  Country  Sohools. 

Paper— ^"History  of  the  Movement  in  other  States," — Mr.  Fred  Ohamber- 
lain,  Grand  Bapids. 

The  Secretory  read  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  was  in  Iowa, 
fitatang  his  inability  to  reach  Grand  Bapids.     His  paper  was  omitted, 

Paper— "History  of  the  movement  in  Michigan," — Secretary  R.  A. 
CalvBT,  Tekonsha. 

Paper — "  Objects  to  be  gained," — Secretary  Orr  Schurtz,  Charlotte. 

Paper—"  Objections  and  Difficulties  Considered,"— Secretary  C.  L. 
Bemis,  Ionia. 

The  discussion  went  over  to  the  morning  session. 

Pro!  D.  Pntnam  who  was  to  lead  being  obliged  to  leave  for  home 
handed  in  his  paper  discussing  the  question. 

A  resolution  was  passed  fixing  the  fee  for  Carleton's  lecture  at  fifty  cents 
tor  all  who  had  not  joined  the  association. 

_  The  association  then  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  recep- 
tion tendered  by  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  education  of  Grand  Bapids. 
The  reception  was  held  in  the  city  hall  from  4  to  6  o'clock.  The  spacious 
balls  and  rooms  were  brilliantly  lighted  with  electricity  and  a  band 
stationed  in  the  hall,  discoursed  some  fine  music  The  occasion  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  everybody. 
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Masic:  Tenor  Solo — Prof.  PearBon, 

Address — "Chain  of  SucceBB,"— "Will  Carleton,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Mr.  Carleton  was  received  with  applause  and  carried  his  audience  with 
him  from  the  start    Everybody  was  charmed  with  his  lecture.    . 


WEUNESDAT  HOBNINO. 

Mnsio:  Flute  Solo — Hobert  Davia 

Seportg  of  Committeet. 

Committee  on  Institute  Instruction  made  the  following  report: 
The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  what  steps  should  be 
taken,  if  any,  to  render  the  institute  of  the  State  more  helpful  to  the  teach- 
ers, begs  leave  to  sabmit  its  report 

The  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  in  session  at  Grand  Rapids, 
December  23, 1890,  after  fall  discussion  and  deliberation  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

1.  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction  be  requested  to  hold  at  Lansing, 
about  the  fint  of  July,  1891,  a  oonterence  of  auoh  persona  ss  he  may  nhooae,  to  act  a» 
institute  Donductors,  and  of  inetructorB,  as  far  as  poeeible,  for  the  discuBsion  of  the 
amount  and  kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  inetitutefi  the  ensuing  year. 

2.  That  B.  course  of  institute  instruction  eitending  over  two  years  should  be  prepared, 
and,  as  f Bf  as  practicable,  be  put  into  immediate  operation. 

3.  That  the  State  Superintendent  be  rei^uested  to  appoint  as  institut«  oonduntorB 
and  instructors  only  such  persons  ss  he  is  reaaon&bl}'  certain,  either  from  personal 
knowledge  or  from  diligent  inijuiry,  possess  eminent  quolifloations  for  the  work  that 
they  are  to  do,  regardleae  of  solioitations  from  other  souroes. 

4.  That  in  some  parts  of  the  State  the  one  week  institute  is  a  practical  failure.  Suo- 
ceasfuUy  to  train  the  non-proteaBional  teacher  by  a  few  lectures  extending  ovei  that 
time  is  an  utter  impossibility.  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  whenever  the  oon- 
ditions  admit  of  it  an  extension  of  the  time  to  two  weeks  at  least  is  extremely  desirable. 

5.  That  a  more  careful  and  bueinees-like  use  of  the  institute  funds  ia  demanded. 
These  funds  are  not  always  employed  in  a  manner  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
good.  Hie  cost  of  evening  lectures  is  sometimes  out  of  proportion  to  their  value.  Pur- 
thetmore,  it  is  believed  that  strict  attention  to  the  reoommendstions  hereinafter  made 
concerning  the  oounty  Secretaries  will  conduce  to  economy  of  expenditures. 

6.  That  the  County  Secretary  should  be  identified  with  the  institute  as  closely  aa 
possible.  In  many  cases  he  may  profitably  be  employed  ss  one  of  the  regular  instrtlotr- 
ors.  Moreover,  the  routine  work,  such  as  making  out  and  keeping  the  roll  onnounoins 
the  daily  programs,  filling  out  eertifioat«a  of  attendance,  and  making  the  report  to  the 
State  office,  should  by  law  be  made  a  part  of  hie  official  duties.  Such  an  identifloation 
of  the  secretary  with  the  institute,  besides  making  the  institute  more  effective,  vrill 
materially  strengthen  that  olHoer  with  the  teachers  and  the  people  of  the  oounty. 

T.  That  the  secretary's  salary  should  be  adjusted  with  refeienoe  to  his  rendering  each 
service,  as  it  wquld  be  inadvisable  to  draw  upon  the  institute  funds  tor  that  puiposA. 

8.  That  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  identify  the  oounty  secretary  with  the 
county  institute  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  previous  resolutions;  and  we  respectfully 
petition  the  Legislature,  at  its  approaching  session,  to  enact  the  needed  legislatirai. 

9.  That  until  sudi  legislaljon  can  be  had,  the  Stat«  Superintendent  should,  ss  tar  as 
he  can  do  under  the  law,  seek  to  effect  such  an  affiliation  of  the  secretaries  and  the 
institutes,  and  that  we  respectfully  request  him  to  take  such  steps  as  wilt  securo  that 
end. 
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10.  That  we  deprecate  the  holding  of  eummer  normBls  and  iiiBtitutee  by  members  ol 
the  oouaty  board  th&t  can  in  any  way  oonflict  with  the  iatereets  and  suooeee  of  the 
inatitutee  in  their  eeveral  oountiea. 

Adopted  tuiBnimoasly. 

Committee  on  county  Bupervision  reported  as  follows: 

Yoar  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  present  method  of  county 
school  management  begs  leave  to  present  the  following  expression  of 
opinion: 

The  progiees  of  edncational  reform  has  often  been  slow  and  halting, 
made  so  largely  by  ite  frequent  retreats  and  redoubling  apon  its  cours& 

The  present  system  of  county  board  of  examiners  uid  enlarged  powers 
of  the  county  secretary  have  been  secured  by  much  patient  thought  and 
earnest  struggle  of  the  friends  of  education. 

Now,  to  amindon  this  system  and  to  return  to  the  loose,  irresponsible 
methods  that  preceded  the  advent  of  the  present  system,  we  believe  would 
be  to  yield  an  important  vantage  ground,  and  to  settle  back  into  conditions 
that  have  never  given  us  good  schools  or  efficient  teachers. 

We  believe  the  only  wise  and  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  push  forward  and 
give  the  present  system  a  full,  fair  trial. 

W.  S.  Pbeby, 
L.  R.  FiSKE, 
H.  N.  Feench, 

A.   B.  PSRBIN, 

Committee. 
Adopted  unanimously. 

CtKnmittee  on  resolutions  reported  as  follows: 
The  committee  on' resolutions  would  respectfully  report  the  following: 

Refolved,  That  the  State  Teachers'  Asaooiation  of  ISiohigan,  asaembled  in  ttieii 
fortuth  annaa]  meeting  Soee  hereby  tender  ite  sincere  thanks: 

L  To  the  honorable  mayor  and  council  and  to  the  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids,  who  by 
'Jieir  Dordial  welcome  and  by  their  preeence  and  enthusieistic  interest  in  our  aeesione, 
have  K>  greatlr  oontribnted  to  the  pleasure  and  success  of  our  meeting. 

2,  To  Prot  Shephard  and  hie  assooiatee,  for  the  delightful  muaio  afforded  us;  by  no 
mauM  ft^ratting  the  chorus  exercise  by  the  six  hundr»j  public  school  children.  Alao 
to  Sop't.  W.  W.  Chalmers  and  hie  aeeootate  teachers  on  whom  eo  many  burdens  in  oon- 
oectitm  with  our  meeting  have  fallen. 

i._  To  the  li^rst  Baptist  church  for  the  nse  of  its  beautiful  and  commodioua  edifice. 

i.  Tb  the  hotels  of  Grand  Rapids  for  reduced  rates  and  excellent  entertainment,  and 
to  tine  railroads  in  Michigan  for  reduced  fares. 

S.  To  the  c^cerB  of  Uie  Association  and  to  the  participants  in  the  exetcisea  of  the 


W.    B.   ClJZBE, 

B,  M.  BcssEU., 
Emma  Rice, 

Committee. 
Adfqrted  unanimously. 

Committee  on  nominations  reported  as  follows: 

For  execative  committee  1890-93— Prof.  F.  A.  Barbour,  Tpsilanti;  Miss 
Georgia  Bacon,  Grand  Rapids;  Supt  W.  H.  Cheever,  Lansing. 
For  first  vice  president — Supt  J.  W.  Simmons,  Owobbo, 
For  second  vice  president— Supt.  C.  T.  Grawn,  Traverse  City, 
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For  secretary— SapL  E.  M.  Bnasell,  Battle  Creek. 
for  treaaarer— Secy.  C.  L.  Semis,  Ionia. 

C.  B.  Hall, 
Austin  Geoboe, 
Cora  Cuhuinb, 
Mrs.  Ferooson, 
I.  N.  Dehhon,  ' 

Committee. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

The  association  next  proceeded  to  ballot  for  president,  and  elected  Orr 
Scbortz  of  Charlotte  on  the  first  ballot. 

Committee  on  Miss  Amanda'Stout's  method  of  reading  reported  the 
following: 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  Miss  Amanda  Stout  in  relation 
to  her  method  of  teaching  reading  report  that  they  hare  performed  the 
duty  assigned  them  as  thoroughly  eis  the  very  limited  time  at  their  com- 
mand would  allow.  Time  does  not  permit  us  to  give  any  extended  account 
of  the  method.  We  can  only  say  that  we  were  interested  in  Miss  Stout's 
explanations  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Grand  Kapids,  if  circumstances  will  allow,  give  opportunity  for  fully  test- 
ing the  method,  and  that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  he  give  to  the  associa- 
tion the  results  of  such  tests. 

Chables  Scott, 
W.  H.  Cheeveb, 

D.  Putnam, 

Committee. 
•  Paper — "Physical  Culture"^Mary  A,  Blood,  Principal  Columbia  School 
of  Oratory,  Chicago. 

PRIHABY   SESSION. 

Paper — "Science  Teaching  in  Primary  Grades" — Miss  Nina  C.  Vander- 
walker,  Y^silanti. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt  W.  H.  Houot,  Monroe. 

General  discussion  participated  in  by  Sapte.  McCall,  Ithaca;  Albert 
Jennings,  Manistee;  J.  C,  Bryant,  Montague. 

Paper — "First  Steps  in  Number  Work," — Mra  Mary  C.  Stanton,  Bay 
Ci^. 

When  the  paper  was  called  the  Secretary  read  a  telegram  from  her  say- 
ing that  she  was  detained  at  home  on  account  of  illness.  A  letter  was  also 
read  from  Supt,  Kendall  saying  that  he  had  been  called  to  New  England 
by  the  serious  illness  of  a  friend,  and  could  not  be  present 

This  part  of  the  program  was  then  omitted. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  upon  the  "  Grading  of  the  Country  Schools  " 
was  here  resumed.  The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Principal  C.  B. 
Hall,  Detroit;  Principal  C.  F.  Wade,  Elm  HaJl;  Snpt  F.  E.  Stronp,  Mid- 
land; and  Secretary  E.  A.  Wilson,  Tecumseh. 

Music:  Song — Miss  C.  Goodman. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  read  as  follows: 

TREASURER'S  BEPOBT-UICHIQAN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


lOO^K 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.  H5 

Intowrt «3(» 

Ibmbwahip  fees 334  BO 

Wai  0«rleU«'«  leotUM 135  OD 

Total $699  41 

.  EXPiU  UITU  U  BS, 

Mm  Fold,  stenoffrapher 115  00 

EnoaaM,  exeoutive  committee ffi  46 

OprMB 75 

D.D.  Tboip,  membership  tickete -  2  26 

D.  D.  Tborp,  prmting  prooeedings,  1889 70  00 

WiU  Owleton'a  lecture 100  00 

West  Uioh.  Printiiig  Coi,_ 1  25 

J.  G.  Ftovnuin,  itemized  bill ^ 30  00 

S.  A.  Hemmond,  itemized  bOl 4  74 

D.  A.  Hunmond,  itemized  bill  to  Aioger  and  Baxter 24  25 

D.  A.  HBmmond,  itemized  bill 22  18 

Tcrt*l .■. $303  48 

Amount  on  hand V395  93 

W.  H.  Cbeeveo, 

Tr«a»urer. 
Report  accepted  and  adopted 

The  asBodatioD  directed  that  the  nest  meeting  be  beld  in  Qrand  Rapids. 
On  motion  of  Snpt.  McCall  the  execative  committee  was  directed  te 
procnre  a  popular  lecturer  for  next  year's  association. 
MifiB  Blood  here  gave  a  five  minute  talk  on  calisthenics. 
Miss  Field  ^ve  an  explanation  of  the  instruction  frame  on  exhibition  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

President  Plowman  thanked  the  association  for  the  hearty  support  they 
had  given  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  introduced  the  new  pres* 
ident,  Orr  Schnrtz  of  Charlotte. 

Mr.  Schnrtz  made  a  short  speech  of  acceptance  and  adjourned  the 
aaaociation. 

D.  A.  Hammond,  J.  O.  Plowhah, 

Secr^ary.  President. 
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Bat«B,  Geo.  E.,  Orion. 
Bates,  Mrs.  Ella,  Orion, 
Baker,  Jessie,  Springport. 
Bishop,  Bertha,  Lerov. 
Benjamin,  Anno,  Zeeland. 
Brown,  Hugh,  Pontiac 
Biscomb,  J.,  Newaygo, 
"■scomb,  Mrs.  J.,  Newaygo, 
■wn,  Lizzie  A.,  Charlotte, 


Blodgett,  Chas.  L.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Brewer,  Jeesie,  Dundee. 
Blakley,  Miss  A.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Burdon,  Lillian,  Grand  Rapids. 
Barr,  S.  D.,  Albion. 
Beman,  W.  W.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Brown,  J.  F.,  Centreville. 
Brown,  P.  M.,  Big  Rapids. 
Boer,  Addie  if..  Grand  Haven. 
Braley,  Frank  W.,  Palo. 
Bacon,  Georgia,  Grand  Rapids. 
Bodwell,  M.  Lizzie,  Bear  Lake. 
Bishop,  Lana,  Grand  Rapids. 
Bailey,  Susie,  Grand  Rapids. 
Bowen,  W.  P.,  Ypsilanti. 
Ball,  Julia,  Benton  Harbor. 
Bennett,  Jennie  E.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Barnard,  Jeuale  M.,  Grand  Rapida. 
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Boyoe,  Mary,  Sparta. 
Bailey.  Bert  H.,  Palo. 
BaUey,  Ella,  Grand  Rapids. 
Buch^an,  Alice,  Plainwell. 
Bailey,  Hattie  ML,  Grand  Rapida. 
Briggs,  E.  L,  Grand  Haven. 
Barlxiur,  Mn.  Frank,  Caledonia. 
Bicknell,  Xjouetta,  Cedar  Springs. 
Butler,  Hattie,  Morley. 
Barker,  Nellie,  Fennville. 
Barton,  H-  H.,  Muskegon. 
Barton,  Ella  M.,  Muskegon. 
Bowmaster,  Myra  J.,  Hudsonville. 
Bailey,  Lotta,  Grand  Rapids. 
Barr,  Chas.  E,  Albion. 
Corbin,  Julia,  Hesperia. 
Clarke,  J.  R,  Woodland. 
Cook,  Daniel  G,  Vriesland. 
Cilley,  Earl,  Lamont 
Converse,  Prank,  Pontiac. 
Chapman,  W.  E.,  Sparta. 
Coburn,  Setb,  Zeeland. 
Clark,  Helen,  Grand  Rapids. 
Cobb,  P.  I.,  Martin. 
Cupples.  J.  W.,  Corunna. 
Cook,  Webster,  Detroit. 
Clute,  O.,  Agricultural  Collie. 
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Dicntt,  Marr,  WhitehalL 
Daoida,  Sadie,  Grand  Bapida. 
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I^nnport,  Hiaa  L.  A.,  Grand  Rapida. 
Diartinok,  Hae,  Grand  Rapida. 
Dockny,  Ella,  Rookford. 
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THE  MICHIGAN  BOY. 

BY  J.  O.  PLOWMAN. 

The  north  bound  train  had  halted  in  the  beantifol  little  citjr,  Albion, 
Mich.,  the  good  byes  were  aaid,  the  greetings  were  exchanged,  and  we 
were  moTiqg  slowly  along  toward  the  capitol  city. 

"Bather  not  be  in  that  man's  place"  aaid  a  solid  old  farmer,  as  he  directed 
attention  towards  a  dot  of  humanity  climbing  up  near  the  top  of  the  stand 
pipe. 

"Some  workman,"  said  a  commercial  man,  Bitting  near  him. 

"Fraid  that  man  will  fall,"  said  a  kind  old  mother. 

"It's  a  boy"  ejaculated  twenty  voices.  And  sure  enough  the  Mich^^an 
boy  had  "just  for  the  fun  of  it"  hurried  to  the  top  of  the  high  tower,  and 
st«>od  swinging  his  hat  at  the  receding  train. 

It  matters  little  where  we  are  or  what  are  our  needs  the  omnipresent  boy 
ia  there,  ready  for 'business. 

■  "Shine?"  Greets  us  on  every  hand  from  the  hotel  corridor  to  the  "Third 
house  of  Congress"  while  every  stroke  that  polishes  the  shoes,  brightens 
the  wits  of  the  young  savant 

"Paper  Sir,"  is  our  hourly  salutation  from  ten  thousand  midgets  of 
Michigan's  future  nobility. 

It  is  the  boy  who  responds  to  the  call  of  the  bell,  delivers  our  goods, 
carries  our  mail,  runs  our  errands,  and  is  general  roustabout  for  every- 
body — the  servant  of  all,  but  the  slave  of  none. 

In  our  theaters  ready  to  minister  to  the  comforts  and  enjoymente  of 
every  attendant,  or  to  do  the  beck  and  nod  of  each  performer. 

At  our  places  of  public  resort,  watching  for  a  chance  to  serve  any  one — 
for  a  bickJe. 

In  the  circus,  anxious  to  lead  the  horses,  ride  the  elephant,  or  fan  the 
giant — ^anything  for  a  ticket. 

At  the  ball  games,  ready  to  catch  "flies,"  or  to  ruu  down  the  "fouls" — If 
only  the  captain  will  see  him. 

In  our  homes  from  garret  to  cellar.  Are  you  lovers?  The  "walls  have 
ears" — but  the  boy  carries  them;  "the  windows  have  eyes" — set  in  the 
roguish  face  of  a  boy. 

Go  on  with  your  sweet  secrets;  and  when  you  think  them  known  to  inst 
you  two,  the  sharp  eyes,  and  sharper  ears,  and  still  sharper  wite  of  the  boy 
divine  the  whole  of  the  "old  old  story."  He  hectors,  that  he  may  test  the 
loyalty  of  a  friend;  he  torments,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  strength  of  a 
sister's  love;  he  provokes  that  he  may  revel  in  the  anbonnded  fidelity  of  a 
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mother's  affection — -and  yet  wbat  are  our  homes  withoat  the  MichificaD  boy. 
Give  ns  his  clear  ringing  laugh  and  his  whistled  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  yon 
are  welcome  to  your  gets  of  "Spitz"  and  cats  and  poodles. 

Do  yon  know  that  many  Michigan  women  of  comparative  cultnre  and 
refinement  are  unworthily  bestowing  npon  cats  and  cnrs  the  affection  due 
the  fatheil^»  and  motherless  boys  of  ottr  State? 

Do  yon  know  that  in  onr  State  School  at  Ooldwater,  there  are  today  one 
hnndied  homeiees  boys,  who  ought  to  be  in  as  many  bovlesa  homes? 

Thet«  are  just  home  roofs  enough  in  Michigan  to  shelter  all  of  her  chil- 
dren. There  are  just  husbandmen  enough  to  pro\'ide  for  their  needs. 
There  are  just  mother  hearts  enough  to  take  them  all  in.  We  halt  in 
our  way  at  the  charch.  The  boy  rings  the  bell,  pumps  the  organ,  builds 
fires,  sweeps,  dusts,  carries  flowers,  and  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  life  of 
the  church,  as  circulation  is  to  the  life  of  the  plant  No  boy,  no  church. 
A  friendly  greeting  of  the  bo3rs  yUl  do  more  for  the  cause  of  the  Master, 
than  the  most  claaaical  theolt^cal  composition. 

Minister,  deacon,  elder,  common  soldier,  unbend,  be  boys  again  today. 
No  greater  work  is  yours  than  to  save,  for  the  work  that  is  making  the 
world  better,  the  boys  of  your  own  congregation  and  ne^hborhood. 

We  believe  that  the  salvaticm  of  one  br^ht  American  boy  is  worth  to 
the  world  more  than  that  of  many  heathen. 

Judging  of  the  future  from  the  past,  the  great  thonchts  that  are  to 
move  and  benefit  the  world,  lurk  in  Caacasian  skulla 

We  must  not  pass  by  our  own  workshop— the  schoolhouse.  We  hear 
the  shouting  before  we  get  in  sight  of  the  tower.  Everybody  knows  where 
the  schoolbouse  is,  and  when  school  is  in  operation,  by  the  racket.  The 
merry  langh,  the  hearty  salutation,  the  lively  games,  the  general  hurrah, 
the  tramp  of  the  boys,  the  march  of  the  girls,  the  commands  of  the 
teacher,  the  sweet  songs  of  the  morning  hour,  the  reverential  hush  of  the 
prayer  moment,  the  hum'of  school  business.  Oh,  dearest  of  memory's 
pictures!  Bare  thy  walls  of  all  save  these,  but  let  the  dim  eyes  of  old 
age  grow  bright  again  at  sight  of  these.  Let  the  aged  teacher  be  young 
again  amid  these  youthful  scenes. 

Widen  your  play  ground,  enlarge  your  hearts,  sweeten  your  smiles,  put 
wsnnth  in  your  greeting.  The  boy — the  Michigan  boy  is  on  deck  today. 
The  moat  interesting,  the  most  valuable,  the  most  difficult  to  understand 
of  aU  the  object  leesons-of  all  the  ages. 

Fassibly  those  who'  have  studied  art  until  they  have  learned  to  love  the 
chiseled  beautiful  forms,  can  appreciate  the  true  sculptor's  feelings  as  he 
looks  npou  his  beautiful  Etngel  entombed  in  the  rough  mass  of  ragged 
rocL  The  inspired  artist  may  see  in  his  ideal  the  moat  beautiful  form, 
but  its  only  grace  is  in  its  sweet  repose.  It  is  silent,  sightless,  deaf  and 
dumb.  But  the  Michigan  boy,  our  study,  has  a  voice  that  is  heard,  eyes 
that  see,  ears  that  hear,  a  will  that  wills.  He  is  not  an  inert  piece  of  rock, 
Dor  a  plastic  mass  of  modeling  clay,  but  a  real  live  subject  Not  a  phase 
of  humanity  or  a  line  of  business  or  professional  life  but  he  imitates. 

He  preaches,  he  prays,  he  teaches,  he  pleads  law,  he  farms,  runs  facto- 
ries, operates  great  mercantile  establishments,  he  is  a  clown,  a  com- 
mander of  armios,  an  explorer,  an  engine,  a  balloon,  a  bear,  an  angel,  a 
necessity,  a  nuisance,  an37thing  that  human  mind  can  conceive.  And  yet, 
fellow  teachers,  he  is  our  study. 

It  is  as  much  oar  business  to  discover  his  possibilities  and  to  see  that 
16  . 
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they  are  perfectly  bronght  out,  aa  it  ie  the  work  of  the  artist  to  personify 
his  own  conceptions  in  Bymmetrical  forms  of  solid  rock. 

Important?  The  value  of  an  article  is  known  by  the  demand  for  it. 
Have  we  ever  thought  what  demands  onr  vice  institntions  are  making  upon 
the  youth  of  oor  State?  Who  bids  for  the  Michigan  boy?  Why.let  all 
the  boys  of  this  vicinity  sign  and  keep  the  pledge  for  twenty  years,  and 
your  city  would  be  saloonleas. 

A  total  abstinence  from  evil  for  two  decades,  upon  the  part  of  our  yoong 
people,  and  vice  in  almost  every  form  would  be  dead. 

"Who  shall  have  the  Michigan  boy — i.  &,  what  principles  shall  he 
have?"  is  the  most  important  question  of  this  great  commonwealth.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  in  our  eagerness  to  discover  the  beet  methods  of  teaching, 
we  have  overlooked  in  a  measure,  the  importuioe  of  the  child?  Have  we 
not  taught  arithmetic  too  much,  and  studied  the  child  too  little—the  u)hote 
child,  his  physical  and  mind  self? 

We  would,  if  possible,  exalt  in  your  minds  child  life.  The  teacher 
ought  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  child  life  than  he  is 
with  any  printed  book;  and  yet,  how  many  thousands  there  are  of  us  who 
know  less  about  those  we  teach  than  we  do  about  the  books  we  teach  them. 

Oh,  how  long  shall  we  grope  in  darkness?  How  mEmy  generations  of 
immortal  minds  shall  be  distorted,  or  their  genius  d^eat«d,  before  we  shall 
conceive  that  "  school  was  made  for  children,  and  not  children  for  school;" 
that  the  great  object  in  teaching  is  to  help  each  child  to  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body,  with  all  the  noble,  natural  traits  of  the  mind  left  dire^ked 
and  inspired,  not  defeated? 

Important?  Grand  Bspids  in  one  decade  shall  be  a  great  city,  of  mag- 
nificent architecture,  imposing  buildings,  beautiful  streets,  huge  factoriee, 
a  city  of  great  wealth  and  commercial  influence.  Her  citizens  shall 
proudly  boast  of  her  beautiful  parks  and  fountains,  her  art  and  literatnre, 
her  libraries  and  galleries,  her  churches  and*  schools;  but  that  which 
shall  decorate  her  with  flags  and  cover  her  with  banners,  and  raise  up  the 
voice  of  the  city  in  a  great  shout,  shall  be  the  honor  she  shall  show  to  her 
favored  son  "The  Michigan  Boy"  of  today — a  man  without  a  price,  hon- 
est and  upright;  a  man  thoroughly  loyal  to  every  interest  of  his  own 
State,  but  equally  ami:  itious  for  the  welfare  of  our  whole  country — an 
American.  Why,  in  that  elder  day,  "  to  be  a  Roman  was  greater  than  to 
be  a  kiuK;"  but  now  to  be  an  American  is  greater  than  to  be  a  Soman. 

The  Michigan  girl?  Why,  she  shall  be  his  honored  wife!  And  fellow 
teachers,  they  twain  shall  lareely  be  the  work  of  our  hands,  a  work  worthy 
the  highest  and  holiest  ambition,  and  one  which  requires  for  its  oom- 
pletion,  great  skill. 

Training  for  citizenship  in  a  republic  is  the  primary,  intermediate,  and 
highest  work  of  a  nation's  teachers. 

A  government's  constancy  is  not  insured  unless  its  sovereigns — the  peo- 
ple— are  sound  physically,  and  right  morally. 

What  can  the  physical  condition  have  to  do  with  the  perpetuity  of  a 
nation's  life  and  purity?  Does  not  history  teach  that  nations  of  beet 
physique  have  been  those  of  most  wholesome  thought? 

Look  at  our  people  as  they  sui^  through  the  streets,  crowd  our  oooxte, 
or  gather  in  our  places  of  amusements 

How  many  do  we  see  free  from  physical  deformities? 

Turn  to  our  courts  of  justice,  to  our  great  writers  and  orators,  to  our 
faculties  of  learning 
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Hot  many  do  we  find  with  level  heads — men  who  are  right  and  logical? 
Ib  there  any  relation  between  the  two?  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body" 
Bhoold  hid  the  motto  of  onr  republic's  teachers.  Will  not  the  teachers  of 
Michigan  straighten  ap,  take  in  a  full  breath,  square  their  shoalders,  level 
theii  heads,  and  introduce  in  every  school  in  Michigan,  at  least,  a  semi- 
militaTy  system  of  physical  culture,  and  in  so  doing,  place  a  premium  on 
form  and  strength?  Does  it  matter  to  the  State  whether  its  citizens  are 
athletic,  strong  and  agile? 

Then  is  it  certainly  the  teacher's  mission  to  teach  to  these  ends. 

However  great  the  need  of  physical  training,  it  is  equally  nigent  that  the 
powere  of  the  mind  should  be  ssTnmetricaliy  developed. 

The  very  nature  of  a  republic  requires  uiat  its  citizens  should  have  a 
keen  and  accurate  sense  of  what  is  rights 

This  power  of  the  mind,  germ  like,  as  a  natural  gift,  like  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind,  is  susceptible  of  correct  training.  And  on  this  train- 
ing depends  the  nation's  justice.  This  at  once  exalts  conscience  above 
every  other  power  of  the  mind. 

Is  its  proper  training  overlooked?  Something  is  wroi^,  fundamentally 
wrong.  Ample  as  onr  prisons  and  reformatory  institutions  are  fhey  are 
full;  and  vice  and  crime,  finding  it  no  longer  necessary  to  skulk  under  cover 
of  darkness,  stalk  defiantly  through  our  country,  and  concentrate  in  our 
cities. 

There  is  little  lack  of  secular  or  scientific  intelligence.  From  this  point 
of  view,  there  are  both  stateamen  and  philosophers  in  onr  prisons,  men 
whose  mind  culture,  save  in  thi^  one  respect,  equals  the  intoll^nt  free 
citizen. 

As  educators,  let  us  give  careful  heed  to  two  great  primary  truths — we 
cannot  Ijegislate  wrong  out  of  existence,  and  pure  secular  knowledge  will 
not  save  men  from  vice. 

Theee  must  be  accomplished  by  properly  training  the  child's  sense  of 
right.  If  this  is  true,  fellow  teachers,  it  imposes  upon  us,  the  greatest 
work  of  the  century. 

It  tells  us  that  we  are  the  guardians  of  the  nation's  life,  in  the  sense  that 
we  are  the  fiashioners  of  the  growing  n^ind. 

Disciplining  as  is  the  study  of  mathematics,  culturing  as  is  the  study  of 
the  classics,  enriching  as  is  the  study  of  the  sciences,  still  infinitely  more 
vital  to  the  nation's  life,  is  the  study  of  that  scie^ice  which  finds  its  climax 
in  that  wise  saying,  "  Bighteonsness  exalteth  a  nation." 


THE  INSTITUTE  SYSTEMS  OP  OTHER  STATES. 

PB0RB80B  B.   A.  SISSDAIX,   OF  THE  OKITIBBiTY  OF  HICHIGAM. 

The  teadieT*8  institute  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  American 
■yitem  ot  pnblie  schools.  It  originated  in  the  period,  so  happily  named 
"Tbe  Educational  Renaissance,"  that  also  gave  the  country  the  State  board 
o<  education,  tiie  snperintendenoy.  State  and  local,  the  normal  school, 
the  public  school  libranr,  and  educational  journalism. 

Dr.  Hmry  Barnard,  uie  secretary  of  tiie  Connecticut  board  of  education, 
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Tealized  as  profouDdly  as  any  man  of  the  time  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  public  schools,  and  the  deplorable  deficiencies  of  their  teachers. 
JDefeated  in  a  strennoas  attempt  to  induce  the  State  legislature  to  establish 
a  State  normal  school,  he  asked  himself  the  qaestioD  whether  anything 
could  be  done  partially  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  honr.  The  immediate 
answer  to  this  question  was  the  first  institute,  held  in  Hartford  in  1839. 
In  order  to«how,  as  he  said  in  his  circular,  "the  practicability  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  better  qualification  of  common  school  teachers,  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  the 
studies  actually  pursued  in  diBtriot  schools,  and  of  the  best  methods  of 
school  arrangements,  instruction  and  government  under  the  recitations  and 
lectures  of  experienced  and  well-known  teachers  and  edncators,"  Dr.  Bar- 
nard called  together,  for  a  month's  session,  such  teachers  of  Hartford 
county  as  were  disposed  to  attend,  organized  them  into  an  institute  and, 
with  several  helpers  whom  he  called  to  his  assistance,  proceeded  to  give 
them  the  much-needed  instruction.  Dr.  Barnard  apparently  thought  only 
of  a  provisional  expedient.  He  intended  to  renew  the  effort  to  found  a 
normal  school ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  institnte  would  be  a  useful  device. 
He  buifded  better  than  he  knew.  His  example  was  quickly  followed.  The 
first  institute  in  New  York,  and  the  first  that  bore  the  name,  was  held  in 
1843.    The  first  in  Ohio  in  1845.    The  first  in  Michigan  in  1846. 

At  the  first  the  institute  was  a  purely  voluntary  agency,  supported  by 
individual  sacrifice;  but  in  time  tne  State  to<^  it  in  charge,  and  it  now 
has  a  status  in  many,  perhaps  in  m(Mt  State  school  laws.  The  National 
Commissioner  of  Education  reported  jn  1887,  that  in  the  year  1886-7 
there  were  held  2003  institutes,  with  an  enrolled  attendance  of  138,946 
persons. 

The  commissioner  reported  the  same  year  that  of  276,000  teachers  in  28 
states,  23,600,  or  less  than  nine  per  cent  had  attended  normal  schools. 
Also  that  all  the  normal  schools  and  departments  iu  the  country  enrolled 
but  49,500  pupils,  and  that  they  sent  out  but  4,065  graduates.  Further- 
more, his  statistics  warrant  the  statement  that  not  less  than  40,000  new- 
teachers  were  needed  that  year  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  retired,  and 
to  fill  new  places  created  by  the  extension  of  public  education.  It  seems 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  normal  schools  do  not  furnish,  at  least  of  gradu- 
ates, more  than  one-tenth  of  the  new  teachers  that  are  called  for  from  year 
.  to  year;  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  all  the  professional  iustrnc- 
tion  that  the  vast  majority  of  public  school  teachers  ever  receive,  outside 
of  teachers'  meetings,  they  receive  in  the  institute. 

It  is  furthermore  manifest  that  the  per  cent  of  teachers  who  have  been 
educated  in  normal  schools  increases  but  slowly.  The  per  cent  of  such 
teachers  in  the  contingent  of  new  teachers  in  1887  could  not  have  been 
much  larger  than  in  the  whole  army. 

These  facts  show  conclusively  that  the  institute  cannot  be  dispensed 
with;  that  the  forces  which  created  it  will  maintain  it;  that  it  is,  and  for 
years  to  come  will  be,  the  great  means  for  carrying  professional  instruction 
to  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools.  Indeed,  the  State  and  .national 
reports  alike  point  to  an  increasing  reliance  upon  it  Surely,  we  nave  the 
most  convincing  reasons  for  making  the  institute  the  most  vigorous  and 
efficient  educational  agency  possible. 

Although  the  institute  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  old,  it  has  never 
been  adequately  discussed  in  any  book  or  treatise.  Should  such  a  work 
appear,  it  wonld  embrace  the  following  features: 
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1.  The  history  of  the  origin,  developinent,  and  result  of  the  institute; 

2.  A  definition  of  itB  sphere; 

3.  An  account  of  its  means  of  financial  support; 
4    Uethods  of  control  and  management; 

5.  Instroction,  its  character,  range,  methods,  and  agente;  and 

6.  Beforms  and  improvements. 

A  very  hurried  and  imperfect  treatment  of  three  of  these  topics  is  all 
that  can  be  attempted  in  this  paper.  A  few  words  will  suffice  for  pecuni- 
ary anpport 

Atnrat  the  institute  was  wholly  dependent  upon  voluntary  support.  For 
eome  yeara  the  instmctois  either  served  gratuitously,  or  received  a  meager 
compensation  froni  the  slender  fees  of  the  teachers  in  attendance;  such  is 
still  the  case  in  some  states,  as  in  Missouri.  But  whenever  the  state  has' 
assumed  the  control  of  the  institates,  it  has  made  some  provision,  although 
l^no  means  always  adequate  provision,  for  it«  maintenance.  The  prin- 
cipal Bonrcee  of  income  in  diEEerent  states  are  state,  county  and  city 
or  town  appropriation,  normal  school  funds,  fees  paid  by  applicants  for 
teacher's  certificates  or  licenses,  and  fees  paid  by  the  enrolled  attendants 
upon  the  institute.  In  no  state,  however,  do  we  find  ail  these  sources  of 
supply.  The  New  England  states  generally  make  some  state  provision 
for  their  institutes.  Every  Pennsylvania  county  makes  an  annual  con- 
tribution of  $200  to  the  county  institute  from  the  treasury,  and  every 
Indiana  county  a  similar  one  of  $60.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  draw  to 
eome  extent  upon  the  normal  school  funds.  Ohio  depends  upon  certifi- 
cate fees,  and  so  does  Michigan,  except  that  the  State  treasury  may'  be 
drawn  upon  each  year  to  the  amount  of  $1,800.  Mention  may  also  be 
made  of  the  Peabody  Institutes  of  the  South,  that  derive  their  support, 
in  whole  or  in  part  from,  the  Peabody  fund. 

Modes  of  controlling  or  managing  institutes  vary  in  different  states. 
They  depend  somewhat  upon  the  organization  of  the  school  machinery  of 
ik&  state,  and  somewhat  upon  the  character  of  the  institute.  We  may 
exclude  from  our  survey  town  and  city  institutes,  that  are  naturally  con- 
ducted by  the  local  authorities,  and  fix  our  attention  upon  state,  district 
and  county  institutes. 

In  some  states  all  the  institutes,  and  in  some  part  of  them,  are  managed 
from  the  state  capital.  The  state  board  of  education,  or  the  secretary, 
superintendent  or  commissioner,  or  the  two  together,  exercise  the  power. 
In  1685  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  published  a  circular  of  infor- 
mation devoted  to  the  Institute.  Although' the  statistics  presented  in  this 
i^rcular  are  now  old,  they  are,  bo  far  as  I  know,  the  latest  of  their  kind; 
morever,  they  will  answer  the  present  purpose,  which  is  the  illustration  of 
methods  rather  than  matter  of  fact  exactness. 

This  circular  contains  a  table  of  statistics  of  state  and  district  institutes, 
embracing  twelve  States.  In  Alabama  these  institutes  were  held  by  the 
8tat«  superintendent,  in  Massachusetts  by  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the 
atate  board  of  education;  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina  and  West  Virginia, 
by  conductors  appointed  by  the  state  superintendent  or  commissioner;  and 
ui  Texas  by  conductors  appointed  by  the  state  board.  It  should  be 
weerved  that  some  of  these  mstitutes,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
do  not  diflpr  in  character  from  the  county  institutes  of  other  states. 
_  The  same  circular  shows  who  were  the  conductors  of  the  county  institutes 
^  eighteen  states.     Alabama,  the  local  school  authorities;  Pennsylvania, 
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Indiana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  CaroHna,  the  county  snperintend- 
ent;  California,  the  county  Bnperintendent  and  the  principal  of  the 
normal  Bcbool;  niinoia,  the  county  saperintendent  and  private  instruc- 
tors; Iowa,  the  county  superintendent  and  school  principala;  Kansas, 
persons  licensed  by  the  state  board;  Maryland,  the  principal  of 
the  state  normal  Bohool  and  members  of  its  faculty;  Biichigan  and 
West  Vitfpnia,  conductors  appointed  by  the  state  superintendent;  New 
Jersey,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  superintendent;  Ohio,  an  execu- 
tive committee  appointed  by  the  teachers  of  the  county;  Vermont,  the 
state  superintendent;  Virginia,  county  and  city  superintendents;  Wiscon- 
sin, state  superintendent  and  normal  school  board.  In  nine  of  these  stetes 
the  county  superintendent  controls  the  count?  institute  absolutely,  or  in 
coniunction  with  other  school  aathorities.  Of  the  remaining  nine,  Mary* 
land,  Ohio  and  Michigan  bad  in  1885  so  county  superintendent  These 
facts  show  a  strong,  but  by  no  means  uniform,  tendency,  to  give  the  county 
superintendent  partial  or  full  control  of  the  county  institute  in  states 
having  sach  an  ofiScer.  Six  states  that  had  such  sjiperintendents  gave 
them  no  such  power. 

For  the  management  of  the  state  and  district  institutes  in  the  proper 
sense  of  those  terms,  state  control  is  admirably  adopted.  On  this  point 
there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions. 

But  touching  the  management  of  county  institutes,  we  cannot  expect 
such  unanimity  of  opinion.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  organization  o£ 
the  state  educational  machinery,  upon  the  size  of  the  state,  upon  the 
habits  and  traditions  of  the  people  and  of  teachers,  and  particularly  upon 
the  agents  by  whom  the  iiistruction  is  furnished. 

MasBschusetts  can  easily  be  surveyed  from  the  state  house; 
the  secretaiy  of  the  board  practically  holds  his  office  during  good 
behavior,  and  the  State  maintains  a  staff  of  trained  agents  that,  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  and  the  secretary,  do  most  of  the  institute  work. 
The  Massachnsetts  system,  so  far  as  an  observer  at  a  distance  can  dis- 
cover, is  perfection  itself  for  Massachusetts.  To  some  extent  these  remarka 
also  apply  to  Mew  Tork;  that  state  also  maintains  an  institute  staff. 
Still  the  much  greater  size  of  the  state  renders  the  plan  less  well  adapted 
to  New  Tork. 

Control  by  a  state  normal  school  board,  as  in  Wisconsin,  and  by  a  nor- 
mal school  principal  or  faculty,  as  in  Maryland,  is  a  form  of  state  control, 
and  the  remarks  concerning  Massachusetts  and  New  York  will  largely 
apply  to  such  cases.  This  plan  is  not  likely  to  work  as  well  as  the  Sfaasa- 
chusetts  plan,  however,  unless  the  State  executive  school  officer  ia  a 
member  of  the  board. 

The  Ohio  plan,  that  puts  the  management  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers 
of  the  county,  and  thus  excludes  the  state  commissioner  altogether,  save 
in  cases  where  home  rule  fails,  brings  the  institute  near  to  those  most 
interested  in  it,  often  the  results  are  excellent,  but  not  always ;  for  some- 
times the  local  management  is  ignorant,  insufficient,  and  even  dishonest. 
Still,  this  is  the  only  plan  that  is  consistent  with  Ohio  ideas.  From  the 
very  b^finnii^  that  state  has  been  chary  of  intrusting  power  to  state 
executive  officers.  It  is  one  of  the  four  states  in  the  Union  that  have 
never  given  the  governors  the  veto  power. 

State  control  has  little  to  recommend  it  in  large  states  without  a  trained 
institute  staff,  especially  if  the  snperintendent  holds  his  office  by  a  political 
tennra    As  a  rule,  he  cannot  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  localities  and  o£ 
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men  adeqxiate  to  intelligent  direction.  He  is  compelled  to  rely  largely  upon 
Becond-lWd  information.  The  teachers  feel  that  the  seat  of  power  is  at  a 
distance  from  them,  and  charges  of  pergonal  inSnence  and  ring  manage- 
ment are  likely  to  circalate. 

Only  the  county  superintendent  plan  remains  to  be  conBidered.  This 
{dim  is  strong  where  the  stete  plan  is  weak.  Taking  everythini;  into  the 
account,  this  seems  the  natoraf  and  sensible  method  of  control  in  a  stete 
that  has  esteblisked  the  connty  superintendency.  Still,  when  there  is  one, 
it  may  be  well  to  aseociate  tne  county  school  board  with  the  snperin- 
tendent. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  may  be  dismissed  with  these  additional 
remarks.  Every  one  of  the  plans  may  work  well  when  in  goodhaiida  No 
one  of  these  possesses  all  the  excellencies  or  all  the  defects.  Education 
moifl  than  almost  any  other  work  in  the  world,  is  a  matter  of  persons 
rather  than  of  machinery. 

The  last  and  the  most  impoirtant  of  our  three  topics  is  instruction.  To 
a  considerable  extent  it  has  been  anticipated,  but  not  wholly  aa 

Upon  the  whole,  the  institutes  of  the  country  are  taught  hy  a  rather 
miscellaneous  body  of  teachers.  In  Massachusetts  and  Kew  York  the 
instruction  receives  its  character  from  the  professional  atefF;  but  even  in 
these  stetes,  and  especially  in  New  York,  much  of  the  work  is  done  by 
others,  as  enperintendente,  principals  and  teachers  of  schools.  In  the 
states  where  tiie  normal  school  faculty  or  faculties  constitute  an  institute 
Btatf,  a  still  lara;er  amount  of  work  is  commonly  done  by  such  hands.  In 
Bnch  stetes  as  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  the  authorities 
in  charge  choose  anch  assistants  as  they  can  secure.  A  few  of  these  are 
retired  teacherB  or  educators;  but  the  majority  are  men  and  women 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  are  drawn  from  the  public  schools,  the  normal 
Bcbools  and  the  colleges,  many  of  these  instructors  do  work  of  the  highest 
character.  In  most  of  these  stetes,  cmd  probably  in  all  of  them,  there  is 
an  excellent  non-official  institute  steff;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
these  stetes.  and  in  others  also  no  doubt  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
secure  appointmente  who  have  no  sufficient  recommendations. 

Argument  is  hardly  called  for  to  show  that  a  stete  institute  statF  or  fac- 
olty  IB  highly  desirable.  The  advanteges  of  specialization  declare  them- 
selves here  as  elsewhere.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  that,  as  a  rule,  such  a 
corps  of  experte  will  give  unity,  consistency,  and  strength  to  the  institutes 
throughout  the  stete  And  if  any  object  is  more  to  be  wished  for  than 
this  one,  it  has  not  declared  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  would  be  wise  te 
put  all  the  institute  of  a  Large  stete,  into  the  hands  of  a  professional  stefE, 
and  ^rticularly  a  small  one.  Such  teachers  are  as  likely  as  others  to 
fall  mto  routine  and  mechanism.  If  engf^ed  in  such  work  solely,  or  in 
such  work  supplemented  by  office  duties,  they  will  tend  to  separation  from 
the  practical  work  of  the  school.  They  will  know  pupils  only  through 
teacners.  These  objections  Will  be  overcome  in  a  degree  if  the  members 
of  the  staff  are  employed  a  part  of  the  time  in  teaching  or  in  supervision. 
Theae  reasons  show  convincingly  that  the  best  intereste  of  the  institute 
demand  the  services  of  active  teachers,  drawn  immediately  from  the 
schools,  as  well  as  of  professional  instructers. 

On  the  other  baod,  it  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  teachers  of  ability 
and  amlntion  to  render  institute  services.  They  receive  as  well  as  give,  or 
receive  in  givisg. 
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UpoD  the  whole,  experience  reuommends  a  professional  staff  or  faculty 
large  enoiigh  to  peimit  at  least  one  member  to  attend  every  institute  in 
the  State,  snpplemented  by  the  bSst  qtialified  assiBtance  attainable,'  and 
eepeeially  by  teachere  from  the  schools. 

Much  excellent  work  is  now  done  in  the  institutes ;  but  also  much  that 
ia  unsystematic,  superficial,  and  inaccurate.  Men  who  are  ignorant, 
inexperienced,  and  even  coarse  are  sometimes  found  where  men  of  cultiva- 
tion, high  ideals,  and  capable  of  Inspiring  the  spirit  of  scholarship  are 
urgently  needed.  This  is  the  institute  proolem  of  the  day.  It  is  a  press- 
ing problem,  I  shall  not  carry  its  discussion  farther,  except  to  add  one 
thought 

Two  years  ago  I  sug^stcd,  in  an  article  published  in  The  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  what  I  called  "the  cycle  plan"  of  oi^anizing  institnte 
instruction.  It  embraced  the  two  ideas  of  a  course  of  work  which  should 
extend  over  two  years,  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  with  sole  reference 
to  their  ability  to  present  particular  subjecta  Two  years  was  made  the 
limit  of  the  course,  because  it  was  not  thought  practicable  to  carry  it 
beyond  that  poini  Bat  I  had  been  anticipated.  State  Superintendent 
Draper,  of  New  York,  had  already  announced  his  intention  to  prepare  for 
that  State  an  institute  course,  which  should  be  continuous  from  year  to 
year  and  year  after  year  for  three  or  four  yeai-s,  thijs  obviating  annual 
changes.  He  also  gave  his  sanction  to  a  plan  to  make  the  institute  four 
weeks  long.  How  much  progress  he  made  in  carrying  oat  this  bold  scheme, 
I  have  not  learned.  It  is  worthy  of  close  consideration.  It  is  obviously 
open  to  the  criticism,  if  criticism  it  be,  that  there  must  be  a  socceesiou  of 
classes  ina  scheme  so  extensive.  New  York  maybe  ready  for  it;  but  Ohio 
is  not  and  Michigan  is  not.  My  conviction  is  that  the  two-years'  plan  is  as 
extended  as  we  are  prepared  for  at  present.  But  while  we  may  doubt  the 
practicability  of  Mr.  Draper's  comprehensive  scheme,  we  are  all  deeply 
interested  is  his  main  idea.  We  must  also  approve  heartily  the  worth 
with  which  I  close,  "I  consider  the  institute  one  of  the  most  important 
helps  of  onr  work"  he  says,  "and  one  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
hignest  degree  of  perfection  and  efficiency  possible." 


OBJECTS    OF    THE    MICHIGAN   TEACHER'S  INSTITUTE   AT 
THE  PEESENT  TIME. 

SUPT.   T.   L.   EVANS,   EATON  BAPID8. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  three  kinds  of  knowledge  are  necessary  to 
one  who  would  teach  well.  1.  He  should  know  the  nature  of  the  being 
to  be  taught.  2.  -He  should  clearly  understand  the  knowledge,  the  facts 
or  the  subject  matter  to  be  presented  to  that  being.  3.  He  should  know 
the  faiethod  of  bringing  knowledge  and  being  together  and  the  beet  order 
of  doing  the  work. 

This  kind  of  knowledge  that  is  involved  in  the  last  of  these  three  great 
essentials,  I  maintain  ought  to  be  and  I  believe  is,  the  objects  of  the  Mich- 
igan Teachers'  Institute  at  the  present  time.  The  verb  to  institute  sigaifiee 
to  begin,  to  fix,  to  appoint,  to  set  in  motion,  to  train,  to  educate,  to  disci- 
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pline  and  to  form  by  infltmction.  Then  the  word  institute  ae  applied  to 
teschen'  meetings,  ii  used  in  its  correct  sense,  mnst  signify  that  which  sets 
in  operation  at  a  fixed  time  in  accordance  with  fixed  principles,  a  planned 
program  oE  work  the  snbjectB  to  be  so  related  and  taught  by  a  thorough 
educator  that  the  teacher  taught  may  leam  how  to  develop  a  mind  so  that 
its  Hijolding  powers  may  be  quickened  and  led  out  methodically  in  accord- 
ance with  correct  principles  of  inetructioiL 

By  correct  principles  of  instruction  I  mean  that  order  of  teaching  by 
vhich  the  mind  will  be  inspired  and  guided,  by  which  its  retentire 
powers  vill  be  quickened  by  reasoning,  by  which  there  will  be  a  harmo- 
nions  development  of  all  the  powers  of  our  being,  and  finally  which  aims  at 
the  education  which  confers  culture  and  the  completion  of  man  by  adjust- 
ing all  hie  relations. 

Since  the  year  1846,  when  the  first  teachers'  institute  was  held  within 
the  borders  of  Michigan,  until  the  present  time,  it  has  been  an  important 
factor  iu  the  educational  pn^ress  and  history  of  the  State.  From  that 
date  the  teachers'  institute  in  Michigan  has  continued  to  grow  in  numbers 
and  in  power  until  it  has  ranked  for  many  years  as  a  characteristic  and 
distinctive  feature  of  the  educational  system  of  the  northwest. 

The  number  of  institutes  held  in  the  State  in  1889  was  72,  with  an 
attendance  of  6,597  teachei-s,  the  expense  being  $11,396.  The  total  teach- 
ing force  of  the  State  within  the  same  period  was  16,076  teachers  while  the 
actnal  number  necessary  to  supply  the  schools  of  the  State  was  10,637. 
ThoB  we  see  that  about  half  of  the  teachers  of  Michigan  attended  an 
institute  within  the  year  1889.  These  statistics  clearly  demonstrate  that 
ftll  the  preparation  tor  teaching,  other  than  academic  instruction  that  a 
nujority  of  our  common  school  teachers  receive,  they  receive  at  the 
teachers'  institute.  Thns  we  see  that  the  teachers'  institute  is  one  of  the 
live  educational  problems  of  the  hour  to  be  wisely  and  carefully  studied 
by  those  who  direct  the  educational  forces  of  the  State. 

Its  chief  aim  should  subserve  my  premise  at  the  outset,  viz.:  a  thorough 
iMQiliarity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  knowing  "how  to  bring  knowledge  ' 
and  being  t<^ther"  in  accordance  with  modem  accepted  principles  of 
P^da^^oey,  and  in  so  doing  to  help  a  vast  army  of  teachers  wno  have  not 
received  and  could  not  otherwise  receive  suitable  instruction  in  the  science 
«nd  art  of  teaching. 

The  institute  is  of  invaluable  service  also  to  professionally  educated 
teachers;  it  gives  them  new  ideas  and  methods;  it  fills  them  with  a  spirit 
of  zeal  and  eameetness  for  their  coming  work  that  they  might  be  prepared 
to  gather  np  and  spread  before  their  pupils  the  choicest  gems  of  art, 
literature  and  science,  early  and  truly  inspiring  them  with  the  love  of 
learning. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Hinsdale  in  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  "The 
iQBtitnte  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  confession  of  the  educational  weakness 
and  poverty  of  the  country;  but  also  happily,  a  sign  that  the  situation  is 
nnderstood,  and  a  pledge-of  progress." 

This  is  emphatically  true  in  Michigan  where  the  yearly  increasing 
attendance  at  onr  institutes  clearly  proves  that  the  best  evidence  of  advance 
and  growth  in  professional  training  for  teaching  is  found  in  the  ettorts  of 
teachers  to  meet  the  demand  for  BrOad  comprehensive  work  in  training  a 
child's  mind.  And  this  is  accompanied  and  cnaracterized  by  more  zeal  and 
sincerity  in  professional  work  and  as  a  result  it  has  inaugurated  that  era 
17 
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in  which  the  true  teacher  aims  alwavB  at  the  culture  of  the  reason  and  the 
harmonions  development  of  personal  character. 

Onr  edncational  methods  are  yet  imperfect  because  we  have  scarcely 
waked  up  to  the  importance  of  mental  discipline  as  a  factor  of  success. 
The  poor  results  that  too  often  follow  long  years  of  schooling,  the  large 
numher  of  pupils  that  drop  out  from  the  lower  grades,  the  oft^repeated  criti- 
cism of  the  public  school  system  for  its  lack  of  practical  restdts,  the  few 
that  pass  therefrom  to  college,  the  severe  complaint  of  many  diatingaished 
men  as  to  how  they  were  educated,  all  point  to  a  sorrowful  defect  in  our 
system  of  education  which  has  not  yet  been  wholly  remedied.  ■ 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inetttute  teacher  to  give  birth  to,  and  foster  a  strong 
sentiment  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  counteract  this  evil,  the  remedy  for 
which  consists  principally  in  emancipating  the  pnpil  from  the  bondage  of 
the  text  book  by  making  the  teacher  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  systematic 
knowledge  pertaining  to  th^  intelligent  wielding  of  the  pupil's  powers  and 
of  the  sitbject«  of  their  exercise. 

There  is  an  unwritten  law  gaining  ground,  which  is  at  present  pretty 
thoroughly  fortified,  that  it  is  not  the  proper  office  of  the  institute 
instructor  to  teach  teachers  academically  further  than  is  actually  necessar)' 
to  illustrate  principles  of  teaching.  Scholastic  information  or  academic 
knowledge,  acquired  for  its  own  sake  or  for  its  economic  value,  when 
applied  to  the  business  of  life,  does  not  properly  fit  its  possessor  for  the 
duties  of  teacher. 

The  great  function  of  the  institute  is  then  to  teach  the  teacher  in  a 
broad  sense  the  true  definition  of  teaching.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
devoting  a  portion  of  the  institute  to  methods  of  instruction,  including 
first  what  it  is  to  present  subjects  and  objects  of  thought  to  the  learner's 
mind  as  materials  for  knowledge  and  for  that  development  of  the  facalties 
which  may  be  produced  by  their  right  activities.  This  may  be  followed 
by  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  the  educational  values  of 
studies  and  methods  of  organization,  discipline  and  character-building. 

The  difference  between  teaching  based  on  academic  knowledge  and 
teaching  resting  upon  the  herein  outlined  institute  work  is  that  in  tne  for- 
mer it  is  a  game  of  chance  while  in  the  latter  it  is  advancing  with  a 
definite  purpose,  by  efficient  skill  along  intelligently  chosen  linea 

Professional  teaching  knowledge  is  based  upon  specific  and  generic 
methods  relating  to  specific  activities  of  the  human  mind,  and  it  deals  with 
definite  relations  existing  between  those  activities,  in  accordance  with  well 
established  principles  of  •dncational  science.  Hence,  institate  instruction 
in  method  should  always  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the 
mind  that  knows  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  known.  And  further- 
more it  should  consist  almost  exclusively  in  the  discussion  of  methods  as 
founded  on  principles  rather  than  with  a  study  of  the  subjects  to  be  taaght. 
If  the  studies  generally  known  as  common  Bnglish  branches  are  brought 
under  consideration  at  all,  they  should  be  considered  and  pursued  with 
direct  reference  to  the  methods  by  which  they  should  be  presented  to  the 
learner's  mind  rather  than  with  reference  to  a  knowledge  of  them  as  sub- 
jects. 

As  to  the  presentation  of  subjects  the  institute  teacher  should  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  his  topics  should  be  constructed  and  his  Bnl>- 
jects  taught  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  previously  mentioned  methods 
given  on  principles  of  teaching. 

The  great  function  of  the  teacher  in  his  responsible  position  is  to  cause 
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hiB  pnpUfl  to  learn  and  the  atill  greater  fuactioD  of  the  ioetitute  t«acher  ia 
to  caaee  his  pnpiUteacher  to  proceed  carefuUv  and  cautiously  along  the 
beet  line  to  secure  the  beat  reeulte  in  the  school  room. 

CaoBins  to  leam  does  not  mean  havine  the  pupil  commit  to  memory 
stipnlated  tasks,  nor  doea  it  mean  what  la  often  conveyed  by  the  word 
"instructing,"  because  to  instruct  ia  to  lead  the  pupil  to  anderatand  what 
the  teacher  presente. 

Canaing  to  leam  depends  upon  many  important  oonditicms  whiph  are 
foreign  to  this  paper,  but  the  first  fundamental  principle  upon  which  rests 
the  vork  ia  a  lof^  and  sacred  regard  for  the  child's  individuality.  Modem 
edncators  are  now  fully  cognizant  of  Froebel's  views  in  giving  so  important 
a  place  to  the  child's  dignity  of  person  and  claiming  that  education  is 
principally  growth  aijd  must  be  characterized  by  fre^om  and  voluntary 
action,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  child.  The  child  must  leam  because 
h»  wills  to  leam.  And  to  demonstrate  this  proposition  in  its  different 
details  is  a  great  problem. 

It  occurs  to  me  in  connection  with  this  selfhood  of  the  pupil  that  the 
^rmt  difficulty  on  the  part  of  tile  modom  teacher  is  inability  to  produce 
m  the  pupil's  mind  that  innate  inquisitiveness  which  is  the  first  index  of 
mental  activity.  Many  parents  instead  of  attempting  to  answer  their 
children's  questions,  restrain  what  seems  to  them  an  abnormal  curiosity 
and  nnnecessary  inquisitiveness,  until  they  succeed  in  deadening  their 
desire  to  leam.  In  which  condition  they  are  sent  to  school  manueeting 
so  great  on  indifference  that  many  teachers  finally  abandon  their  efforts 
to  arouse  the  mind  to  its  accustomed  activities  and  aim  to  satisfy  patrons 
by  simply  cnltivating  the  memorizing  faculties  of  the  pupil  which  the 
"ench  philosopher  Montaigne  says  is  not  to  know  at  alL 

Here  then  is  the  great  realm  of  work  for  institute  teachers  and  workers 
in  baDishing  from  our  midst  this  grim  curiosity  repressing  specter,  upon 
Those  altar  multitudes  of  innocent  victima  are  yearly  sacrinced. 

It  is  no  more  true  that  water  aeeks  its  level  tban  that  children  seek  after 
knowledge.  Hunger  is  the  divinely  appointed  precedent  of  food  taking, 
and  cnnofiity  is  to  the  mind  what  hunger  is  to  the  body.  It  is  the 
divinely  implanted  force  that  impels  the  mental  powers  and  vitalizes  all 
intellectual  processes. 

The  careful  teacher  will  conceal  more  than  he  reveals,  and  while  feed- 
ingthe  curiosity  of  his  pupils,  he  will  feed  it  to  intensify  their  hunger. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  some  sections  of  our  State  in  favor  of 
making  the  path  of  learning  the  path  of  pleasantness.  The  aucceesfnl 
efforts  to  accompliah  thia  end  have  wrought  results  not  of  the  best  char- 
acter and  not  consistent  with  our  boasted  modem  theories  of  education. 

With  reference  to  this  Qnintilian  said  "let  stndy  be  to  the  child  a 

play-" 

And  John  Locke,  representing  a  more  conservative  view,  recommended 
rather  a  hardening  process  for  the  boy  to  prepare  him  for  learning 
life's  burdens.  StUl  he  would  make  study  attractive  by  throwing  around 
it  whatever  of  delight  is  consistent  with  earnest  labor. 

But  it  occurs  to  me  at  this  point  that  John  Stuart  Mill  broadly  com- 
prehended the  educational  transition  of  his  day  when  he  penned  jhe  fol- 
Wing  words:  "It  is  no  doubt  a  very  laudable  effort  in  modem  teaching 
to  render  as  much  as  possible  of  what  the  young  are  required  to  leam, 
easy  and  interesting  to  them.  But  when  this  principle  is  pushed  to  the 
length  of  not  requiring  them  to  leam  anything  but  what  has  been  made 
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easy  and  intereeting,  one  of  tke  chief  objecta  of  edacation  is  aacrificed.  I 
rejoice  in  the  decline  of  the  old  brutal  and  tyrannical  Byatem  of  teaching, 
which,  however,  did  Bucceed  in  enforcing  habits  of  application;  but  the  new, 
aa  it  Beems  to  me,  is  training  up  e.  race  of  men  who  will  be  incapable  of 
doing  anything  which  is  disagreeble  to  them. 

His  prophetic  language  relative  to  the  new  aystem  as  compared  with 
the  old  proves  to  me  that  there  is  a  golden  mean  between  the  two  syatemB, 
but  more  cloeely  allied  to  the  new,  which  ought  to  be  studied  and  utilized 
by  the  practical  and  thoughtful  teachers  of  the  age  and  especially  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  teach  the  teaching  forcee'of  the  State. 

Education  consists  in  a  great  measure  m  learning  obedience,  in  acquir- 
ing the  habits  of  doing  even  unpleasant  and  diai^deable  things  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  Hence  education  must  necessarily  involve  something  of 
restraint  and  labor  which  is  irksome  to  the  avers^  pnpil. 

Let  US  not  at  this  period  be  unmindful  of  the  miportant  fact  that  every 
effort  should  be  pat  forth  to  make  the  associations  of  school-life  pleasant, 
by  having  the  discipline  kind  but  firm,  the  methods  of  instruction  attract- 
ive, but  correct  that  the  pupil  may  be  led  by  congenial  environments  to 
pat  forth  his  best  efforts. 

Life  is  a  field  of  work  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to  be  an 
earnest,  honest  toiler.  Ijet  as  educate  the  rising  generation  .to  meet  this 
demand. 

There  never  was  a  time  vhen  interest  in  good  teaching  was  greater  in 
ont  State  than  now. 

To  foster  this  spirit  and  generate  a  growing  restlessness  under  onwisa 
and  unfmitful  methods  is  a  lofty  achievement  in  the  line  of  pn^reas. 

How  eminently  fitting  is  it  that  the  coming  Christmastide  should  be 
heralded  as  a  joyous  and  happy  festival  for  children ;  becaose,  as  Canon 
Farrar  tellB  as,  "anecdotes  of  infancy,  incidents  of  childhood,  indications 
of  fntnre  greatness  in  boyish  years  are  a  very  rare  phenomenon  in  ancient 
literature.  It  is  only  since  the  dawn  of  Christianity  that  childhood  has 
been  encircled  with  a  halo  of  romance." 

To  teach  the  teacher  that  it  is  his  privil^e  to  work  in  hsnntmy  widi  the 
beneficient  influences  of  Christianity  in  the  uplifting  and  training  <^  child- 
hood is  a  feature  of  institute  work  that  might  be  consistently  added  in 
some,  if  not  many  sections  of  Michigan, 

General  intelligence  must  keep  pace  with  material  prosperity  in  oar 
State,  and  as  a  means  te  this  end  the  institute  should  serve  its  parpos& 

Edacation  is  a  process  much  more  easily  described  than  defined  and  it 
remains  for  me  but  to  say  that  we  need  to  be  filled  with  an  enlightened 
enthusiasm  for  ooi  profession,  and  equipped  with  clear  ideas  relative  to 
the  magnitude  of  our  responaibilities. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  White  I  will  add  that  "auiversal  education  is  the 
duty  of  the  hour,"  and  furthermore  a  momentoas  issue  upon  which  the 
destiny  oE  this  nation  dependa  We  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  Michigan  Teachers'  Institute,  in  this  great  Stete,  to  disseminate 
methods  and  principles  of  education,  to  make  teachers  profoundly  loyal  to 
their  cause  and  to  uplift  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  thoroughly  trained 
and  competent  teachers. 
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OBJECTS   OF   THE   MICHIGAN    TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE   AT 
THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

BY  E.   P.   LAW,   YALE. 

The  teacherB'  institute  has  been  a  factor  in  the  school  system  of  our 
State  for  over  forty  ^eais.  During  this  time  it  has  proved  its  usefulness, 
it  hu  demonstrated  its  right  to  exist,  and  it  is  doubtless  destined  to  con- 
tiniie  to  live  vith  such  modifications  as  changed  conditions  necessitate 
and  human  wisdom  guided  h^  experience  sagifeBte. 

That  teaching  ia  an  art  which  is  rapidly  developing  into  a  science;  that 
thoroogh  trainuig  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  are  intimate  knowle^e  of 
the  natare  of  the  mind  to  be  developed,  and  skill  in  developing  the  mind 
are  aecessary  qnalificatioQs  of  a  worthy  teacher,  fire  propoettionB  that 
m«nv  teschets  now  recognize  as  truths.  More  than  this,  these  ideas  are 
slowly  paining  a  permanent  hold  npon  the  public  mind. 

The  institnte  is  a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers.  True,  its  field  is 
Iiinit«d  and  peculiar,  but  a  professional  school  it  should  be  nevertheless. 

ThoB  it  appears  that  the  first  object  of  the  institute  sboold  be  to  give 
pn^esmonaf  training.  The  first  element  in  such  training  is  to  imbue 
teachers  with  proper  ideas  regarding  the  sacrednesa  and  importance  of 
their  wcH'k.  To  mould  the  human  souT  while  yet  in  a  plastic  state,  to  stamp 
it  with  the  inetFaceable  seal  of  intellectual  worth,  to  give  to  that  soul 
pnnwr  aq>uationB  and  soitable  ambitions,  to  train  that  rapidly  developing 
viU  to  choose  rightly, — these  are  the  functions  of  the  teacher,  and  what 
calling  can  be  higher  or  more  important? 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of  this  profession  often  makes 
the  mfFerence  between  a  poor  teacher  and  a  good  one.  It  is  believed  that 
institutes  properly  conducted  can  be  made  to  create  a  scholarly  and  pro< 
fe«Bional  spirit,  to  incite  educational  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  and  to  encourage 
teachers  to  seek  the  advantages  of  normal  schools  and  the  higher  educa- 
tioDal  institutions. 

An  element  of  professional  culture  that  sboold  form  ^  part  of  the  work 
of  eveiy  inatitote  is  the  study  of  xtsycholc^iy.  This  subject,  until  recently, 
has  been  n^ected  only  as  the  insbuctor  wove  in  here  and  there  in  his 
work  in  metnods,  some  fragmentary  principle.  If  teaching  is  a  science, 
here  are  tbe  ftindsmental  laws;  here  is  the  source  of  princinles  on  which 
methods  sboold  be  baeed.  Only  that  part  of  the  subject  uiould  be  pre> 
aented  that  pertains  directly  to  the  teacher's  work.  Owing  to  the  limita- 
tions onder  which  institutes  are  placed,  the  instruction  should  be 
elementary  and  confined  to  establisbra  principles.  If  skill  and  common 
sense  are  not  used  in  this  work  no  very  general  benefits  are  likely  to 
raeolt.  The  method  of  study  will  be  new  to  the  great  majoriW  of  those 
who  receive  the  instruction,  and  the  most  scholarly  lectures  will  be  energy 
wasted  unless  the  learners  are  led  to  study  their  own  minds  and  to  think, 
and  are  shown  how  to  continue  to  learn  ^cter  gettiiig  a  start  by  means  of 
the  brief  instruction  here  received,  and  are  taugnt  by  illustration  and 
example  how  to  apply  in  their  school  work  the  principles  of  this  science. 
The  nature  o£  the  mind  and  the  laws  that  ^vem  its  development  can  be 
sncoessfnlly  presented  by  many  of  our  institote  instructors  it  they  will  bat 
torn  ^leir  attefition  in  this  direction. 
One  of  the  purposes  c^  the  institote  is  to  give  direct  instruction  in  prin- 
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ciples  and  methods  of  teaching.  This  inetmction  may  be  given  with  men- 
tal philofiophy,  at  least  the  methods  shonld  be  shown  to  be  rationally 
based  on  the  principles  of  that  science. 

lostmction  in  school  management,  government,  grading  and  classifying, 
in  the  nature  and  relative  value  of  the  school  stadies  shomd  be  given,  and 
something  shonld  be  done  in  the  direction  of  illastrating  that  in  the  teach- 
ing and  discipline  of  a  school  many  occasions  arise  for  the  training  of  the 
moral  nature  of  the  child,  and  that  this  can  be  done  effectively  without 
formal  instruction. 

Historically  the  institute  has  done  much  to  arouse  public  sentiment  to 
the  importance  of  education,  nor  is  its  usefulness  in  this  respect  at  an  end. 
One  of  the  necessary  evils  of  a  free  school  system,  a  system  in  which  the 
State  assumes  to  a  considerable  extent  the  function  of  educating  her  peo- 
ple, is  &  tendency  toward  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  schools.  AgeDcies 
shonld  be  at  wo^  to  counteract  this  tendency,  and  the  institute  has  been 
and  should  be  one  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  result 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  dispense  with  the  public  lecture  altogether. 
In  many  of  the  newer  counties  it  yet  has  a  distinct  function  in  interesting 
the  people  and  in  building  up  school  sentiment.  Oftimes,  however,  the 
ten  dollars  paid  for  delivering  it  could  be  better  employed  in  carrying  on 
the  regular  work  of  the  institute. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  moat  important  questions  connected  with 
this  subject:  Shall  academic  instruction  be  given  in  the  institute?  Before 
answering  this  question  it  will  be  better  to  consider  some  other  phases  of 
ther  subject  For  what  class  of  teachers  is  this  shortterm  professionBl 
school  mainly  intended?  Certainly  not  for  those  who  have  sought  pro- 
fessional instruction  in  the  normal  school,  or  for  those  who  have  attained 
a  high  d^^ree  of  scholarship.  Such  may  be  benefited,  but  the  main  object 
is  to  reach  the  great  body  of  non-professional  teachers  who  have  had  poor 
or  but  moderate  advantages  in  the  pursuit  of  the  studies.  lu  other  words, 
to  reach  those  with  whom  teaching  is  not  a  vocation,  often  a  mere  make- 
shift, and  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparing  these 
for  the  work  of  teaching. 

Every  county  secretary  knows  that  a  considerable  part  of  our  country 
school  teachera  are  but  little  more  than  school  boys  and  girls  who  have  had 
but  meager  advantages,  and  who  have  not  acquired  the  scholarly  habit 
and  have  neither  maturity  of  mind  nor  power  of  application  in  any  great 
degree.  Every  institute  instructor  of  much  experience  knows  that  lectures 
on  the  principles  of  mental  philosophy,  or  on  methods  or  on  school  man- 
agement, are  to  a  great  extent,  wasted  on  these  students;  for  they  receive 
but  little  benefit  from  a  process  in  which  there  ia  but  little  mental  activity 
on  their  part,  as  they  are  not  made  to  think  and  know,  only  permUied  to 
do  sa  Yet  it  is  this  very  class  that  institutes  are  designed  to  help.  Surely 
the  problem  that  confronts  institute  conductors  and  instructors  is  not  an 
easy  one. 

In  the  first  place  if  what  should  be  done  is  done  by  this  class  of  teachers, 
the  institute  terms  must  be  made  longer  than  oue  week.  No  plan  of  class 
work,  recitations  on  lectures,  or  of  academic  instruction  can  be  succesafnlly 
carried  out  in  this  time.  The  institute  must  continue  in  session  from  three  to 
five  weeks  to  accomplish  much  along  this  line.  It  is  poor  policy  to  attempt 
academic  instruction,  in  a  term  that  continues  only  for  one  week ;  but  will  not 
such  intruction,  ijiven  in  the  proper  manner,  be  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the 
class  of  teachers  m  questioa?  It  will  be  found  that  a  large  part  of  these  per- 
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sons  are  bright  and  desirous  of  accomplishing  something.  Some  have  never 
Iiad  InBtroctiop  in  the  common  school  subjects  except  in  a  dry,  listless  and 
Tiiimethodic  way,  and  a  systematic,  comprehensive  review,  conducted  by  an 
enthQBiastic,  inspiring  teacher,  will  often  incite  in  them  a  love  for  the 
Etadies  never  before  experienced,  and  awaken  a  scholarly  zeal  that  will  be 
p«nnaiient. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  to  advocate  a  plan  of  taming  the  insti- 
tutee  into  mere  drill  schools  with  the  object  in  view  of  PTepaiing  teachers 
for  examinations.  Such  a  scheme  would  weaken  our  school  system.  The 
¥01^  of  many  of  the  so-called  summer  normal  schools  has  been  too  much 
along  this  line  of  educational  quackery. 

Teachers  should  not  attempt  in  the  institute  to  take  academic  subjects 
irhich  they  have  never  before  studied.  If  they  have  some  knowledge  of  a 
subject,  a  skillful  instructor  can  teach  them  to  classify  their  ideas,  can 
lead  them  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral relation  of  its  different  parts,  can  clear  up  obscure  points,  and  can 
give  them  by  his  own  methods  some  ideas  regarding  how  the  subject 
should  be  taught. 

There  is  no  economy  of  time  and  money  in  the  one  week  institute  so 
far  as  the  great  body  of  non-professional  teachers  is  concerned.  The  edn- 
cational  needs  of  the  present  time  demand  a  longer  term.  The  lecture 
Bjwtem  that  must  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work  is  pretty  much  a 
faOore  in  securing  permanent  benefits  to  the  class  of  teachers  who  should 
be  benefited.  These  teachers  must  be  made  to  study,  to  thiEk,  to  know. 
The  pouring  in  process  is  a  failure  with  them.  Time  must  be  had  for 
quizzes,  for  some  form  of  leoitation,  and  some  process  of  testing.  The 
teachers  must  have  time  to  assimilate  the  instruction.  The  instmctore 
miiBt  be  given  time  to  determine  the  misconceptions  and  weak  points  in 
the  professional  knowledge  of  the  teachers,  and  miportunity  to  clear  up 
the  obscurities  and  fortify  the  weak  places.  A  half  understood  principle, 
R  half  comprehended  process  is  useless  to  the  average  teacher. 

Can  the  institutes  be  made  longer  under  our  present  statutes?  is  the 
pertinent  question  here.  If  the  county  plan  is  pursued  it  is  evident  that 
they  cannot  be  unless  they  are  made  lees  frequent.  To  be  effective  there 
should  be  at  least  one  uach  year.  The  statute  gives  the  State  Superinten- 
dent the  authority  to  hold  an  institute  for  the  benefit  of  two  or  more  adjoin- 
ing counties,  and  to  draw  the  fund  for  the  support  of  such  institute  from  the 
fmid  of  each  county  thus  benefited.  Is  it  practicable  to  hold  district  insti- 
tutes under  this  proviso  in  the  statute,  and  what  advantages  wonld  be 
gained  by  bo  doing? 

First,  The  State  superintendent  would  be  keeping  within  the  limits  of 
the  statute,  if  he  deemed  this  the  most  profitable  way  to  expend  the  fund; 

Second,  The  term  could  be  lengthened  to  two,  three,  and  in  many  cases 
to  five  weeks,  and  one  institute  held  each  year,  by  uniting  the  funds  of 
two  counties; 

Third,  As  well  as  admitting  an  increase  in  the  length  of  term,  the  fund 
would  warrant  an  increase  in  the  teaching  force.  This  would  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  adoption  of  a  simple  plan  of  grading  so  that  system- 
atic progressive  work  could  be  carried  on  from  year  to  year. 

One  (S  the  weak  points  of  Michigan  work  has  been  the  lack  of  any  sys- 
tem in  the  instruction  as  given  from  term  to  term.  Perhaps  in  the  work 
of  any  year  the  same  topics  would  be  treated  in  about  the  same  general 
way  as  in  the  previous  institute.    We  have  reached  a  point  in  school 
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development  when  eomething  better  than  this  is  demanded.  "Woald  not 
it  be  practicable  to  begin  by  dividing  the  teachers  into  two  classes?  In 
one  division  put  all  those  who  hold  higher  certificates  than  third  grade, 
and  snch  of  the  third  grade  teachers  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  connty 
secretary)  wonld  be  competent  to  do  thoioogh  professional  work  and  profit 
by  it.  The  academic  work  done  in  this  grade  shonld  be  principally  in  the 
direction  of  rapid,  comprehensive  reviews,  and  the  number  of  subjects 
treated  in  this  way  in  any  term  should  be  limited.  The  conrae  in  this 
grade  should  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  and  in  each  institute  a  limited 
amount  of  work  should  be  thoroughly  done.  In  the  lower  grade  the 
would-be  teachers,  the  beginners,  those  with  no  fixed  scholarly  habits  and 
with  no  great  d^{ree  of  profeBsional  development,  conld  be  placed. 
Frofeesional  work  in  this  grade  conld  be  made  elementary.  A  limited 
amount  of  academic  work  conld  be  done  each  year  and  these  students 
conld  be  promoted  to  ihe  higher  grade  as  soon  as  their  acquirements  fitted 
them  to  be  placed  there. 

With  our  present  system  of  connty  superviaion  the  institute  ahoold 
receive  a  new  impulse.  At  present  the  connty  secretary  has  no  legal  con- 
nection with  this  work.  Our  syst«m  is  under  State  management  where  it 
properly  belongs;  but  would  it  not  be  well  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the 
existing  statute,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  act  as  instructor  ia 
the  institute  for  his  own  county,  without  extra  compensation,  his  actual 
expenses  while  engaged  in  this  work  to  be  paid  from  the  institute  fund? 
The  secretary  should  attend  these  institutes  in  order  to  learn  of  the  work 
of  his  teachers  and  to  encourage  them  in  this  work.  If  he  is  not  fitted  to 
act  as  an  instructor  in  some  capacity,  it  is  doubtful  if  be  is  qualified  for 
the  office  of  secretary. 

Joining  two  counties  to  form  a  district  wherever  it  is  convenient  to  do  so, 
making  the  secretary  of  each  connty,  ex  officio,  an  instructor,  providing  at 
least  one  instructor  who  can  acceptably  and  forcibly  present  the  principles 
of  mental  philosophy,  making  a  division  of  the  teachers  into  sections,  giv- 
ing a  systematic  course  of  instruction  from  year  to  year,  and  lengthening 
the  term  as  much  as  would  be  poesible  under  these  conditions;  ia  the 
adoption  of  theae  measures  expedient  and  practicable?  I  for  one  cannot 
see  why  they  are  not. 

That  the  teacher  makes  the  school  is  as  true  in  the  institute  as  in  any 
kind  of  school  work;  and  any  scheme  for  improving  the  institute  that  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  will  fail  unless  properly  taught 
is  a  poor  one.  Whatever  the  system  or  plan  it  cannot  be  a  substitute  tor 
a  competent  conductor,  and  bright,  interesting  instructors.  One  great 
want  in  our  State  is  a  trained  corps  of  condnctois  who  will  take  the  time 
and  trouble  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  needs  of  the  common  school 
teachers,  who  are  skillful  in  adapting  the  work  to  these  needs  in  each  case, 
and  who  have  sufficient  moral  courage  to  organize  and  instruct  an  institute 
so  as  to  give  the  greatest  good  to  the  members  regardless  of  popularity. 

Many  institutes  have  been  reported  as  highly  successful  when  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  they  gave  but  little  benefit  A  ^ib  talker  with  a  good  stock  of 
stones,  or  a  dealer  in  bright  generalities,  is  no  more  fitted  for  this  work 
than  the  prosy  drill  master  or  the  hobbyist.  Teachers  sre  not  always 
earnest  in  their  work,  and  for  this  reason  earnest  instructors  are  needed. 
Institutes  should  be  organized  more  closely  and  in  such  a  way  aa  to  secnre 
a  good  average  in  the  attendance;  and  conductors  should  see  that  every 
teacher  takes  and  studies  the  notes  given.    Some  teachers  may  show 
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impstience  under  necesaaiy  reatrainte,  but  if  tact  is  ased  bnt  little  trouble 
need  be  experienced.  The  institute  shonld  be  a  model  school  so  far  as 
ciicnmatanceB  will  permit 

The  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  State  is  such  that  some  decree 
of  flexibility  is  required  in  institute  instruction.  I  find  that  except  in  a 
few  cases,  tne  enrollment  of  city  teachers  for  the  paat  few  years  has  been 
oomparatively  small,  and  that  the  teachers  in  the  village  ach'ools  have  not 
generallj  shown  their  appreciation  of  this  work  by  a  good  attendance 
St  Clsir  county  has  over  eighty  positions  to  fill  in  the  city  and  village 
schools,  and  one  hundred  tufty-two  in  the  country  schoolB.  Yet  at  the 
institnte  held,  last  summer  in  which  over  two  hundred  persons  were 
enrolled,  bnt  fifteen  represented  the  graded  schools,  although  special 
efforts  were  made  to  have  iastmction  given  that  would  be  directly  helpful 
to  this  claae  of  teachers,  and  pains  were  taken  to  advertise  well  the 
character  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

It  is  evident  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  professional  qualification  of 
teadiera  for  cities  lies  in  the  teachers'  training  school;  and  the  statute 
ahonld  exempt  teachers  employed  in  cities  providing  such  schools  from 
paying  the  institute  fee.  If  the  law  could  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  cities  having  a  population  of  say  12,000,  and  employing  thirty-five  or 
more  teachers  and  a  superintendent  whose  time  is  devoted  wholly  to  the 
work  of  supervision,  could  be  allowed  to  use  the  fund  paid  by  their 
tew^n,  sapplemented  as  they  saw  fit,  for  the  support  of  city  institntes, 
{RDviding  a  professional  school  of  at  least  one  week  in  duration  was  held 
B8  often  as  once  each  year,  it  would  simplify,  to  some  extent,  the  question 
(rfadaptinfr  the  work  of  the  institute  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  body  of 
teachers. 

If  the  institnte  does  not  reach  down  into  the  country  schools  in  such 
a  way  as  to  permanently  invigorate  the  teaching  in  them,  it  is  a  failure. 
II  past  experience  proves  that  the  country  teachers  attend  much  more 
r^Eularly  than  city  and  village  teachers,  wotUd  not  the  just  principle  of  the 
gieateet  good  to  the  greatest  number  demand  that  the  work  should  be 
of  snch  character  as  to  oenefit  the  majority  of  those  who  attend?  To  the 
coontry  teacher,  isolated,  without  the  advantage  of  association  with  fellow 
WOTkera,  vith  but  little  aid  from  a  supervising  officer;  often  without  much 
preparation,  the  institute  is  everything;  to  the  graded  school  t«acher  with 
all  Uieee  advantages  it  is  not  so  important. 

Institute  attendance  should  be  compulsory  except  in  the  case  of  city 
teachers  in  cities  having  an  officer  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  supervis- 
ion; here  it  should  be  optionaL 

It  has  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  impracticable  to  make  the  work  of  the 
institDte  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of  study  that  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
teaoher  throughoat  the  year.  Now  that  we  have  the  reading  circle  again, 
why  is  it  not  possible  to  combine  in  a  general  way  these  two  agencies  for 
the  improvement  and  professional  development  of  the  non-professional 
teacher?  Surely  this  could  be  easily  done.  The  institute  could  be 
emi^oyed  as  occaaiona  to  test  the  teachers  in  the  reading  circle  work  of 
the  past  year,  the  instruction,  especially  the  professional  part,  could  be 
along  the  line  of  the  reading  circle  plan,  and  something  could  be  done  to 
inform  the  teachers  how  to  pursue  pro^rly  the  work  of  the  next  year. 
Kothing  is  more  evident  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  intellectual  habits  of 
the  omnnKH)  school  teachers,  than  that  they  need  advice  and  direction 
leguding  what  subjects  to  study  and  how  to  pursue  them  in  the  most 
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profitable  maimer.  If  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  institate  is  to  inspire 
a  scholarly  spirit,  why  should  not  another  object  be  to  guide  and  direct 
the  ambition  thus  incited  along  the  iray  of  permanent  setf-imprOTement? 
If  the  in^titnte  ia  to  be  a  more  powerfal  factor  in  our  school  system  than 
it  has  been,  if  it  is  to  aid  in  invigorating  the  educational  spirit  of  the 
present,  its  limitatiooa  must  be  recogniz^.  The  profeBsional  instruction 
given  under  the  best  conditions  cannot  be  made  a  substitute  for  the  work 
of  the  normal  school;  the  academic  review  can  be  but  a  means  of  refresh- 
ing the  mind,  of  furnishing,  in  a  limited  way,  an  example  in  methods,  of 
lighting  up  obscure  points,  and  of  inculcating  a  scholarly  spirit  With 
these  limitations,  however,  the  institute  has  an  important  place  to  fill  in 
the  economy  of  Michigan  school  work,  and  it  should  be  improved  as  eda- 
cational  necessities  demand. 

DISCUSSION. 

Supt  WESiiEV  Sears  said: 

It  ifi  doubtful  whether  I  ahitll  be  able  to  odd  anythiog  of  Further  int^reet  to  the  eag- 
gestioDfi  and  recommendatioiu  of  the  papers  and  diBcuaeion  which  have  already  been 
fu'eaented.  However,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  beg  to  occupy  a  few  minutes  of  your 
time  in  which  to  eipreea  my  belief  In  the  pBst  work  of  the  Michigan  Institute,  and  to 
afRrm  ipy  faith  for  its  future. 
It  ia  well  for  ue  to  be  able  to  give  reasoDB  for  the  faith  that  is  in  ua 
I  have  therefore  formulated  my  opinions  in  ten  pomte  of  doctriDe— a  creed,  as  it  were 
— which  are  as  follows; 

1.  I  believe  in  t^e  Michigan  Institute. 

2.  I  believe  it  has  accompliahed  much  good. 

3.  I  believe  it  has  oome  far  short  of  doing  all  it  ought  to  have  done. 

4.  I  believe  it  ma;  be  made  a  aouroe  of  muchi  greater  ueefulness  to  our  teaohers. 

5.  I  believe  better  results  could  be  obtained  if  the  term  of  the  institute  were  length- 

6.  I  believe  the  attendance  iipon  the  institute  of  every  regularly  oertificated  teacher, 
with  few  exceptions  should  be  made  oompulaory. 

7.  I  believe  too  much  unskilled  labor  is  employed  in  our  institutes. 

8.  I  believe  that  all  institute  workers  who  depend  upon  their  ability  to  tell  a  good  storT' 
for  their  popularity,  and  who  are  not  fully  abrraet  of  the  most  advanced  thought  and  in 
close  touch  with  the  teaohers  of  the  State,  all  these  should  be  relegated  to  the  rear. 

9.  I  believe  that  institute  instructors  should  have  special  traininK  for  their  work. 

10.  I  believe  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  all  others  interested  in  good  schools,  have 
the  right  to  press  upon  us  the  question:  "  Does  the  Institutopay  F "  and,  moreover,  they 
have  a  risht  to  receive  a  poeitive  afSrmative  answer. 

Much  here  suggested  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  those  who  have  preceded 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportuity  to  testify  to  the  value  I  have  received  as  a  learner 
in  the  Michigan  Institute. 

As  a  pupil,  therefore,  I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  they  have  been  of  large 
service  to  me. 

My  opinion  lb  fixed  that  to  ttie  teacher  really  deairous  o(  getting  "points  "  in  his  pro- 
fession, the  Michigan  Institute  affords  him  most  excellent  opportunities. 
But  the  institute  is  not  doing  all  for  the  teacher  which  we  have  a  right  %o  expect- 
As  already  stated,  the  length  of  the  institute  should  be  increased.    Whenever  pos- 
sible make  it  at  least  two  weeks  long. 

Make  the  institute  ao  valuable  to  teachers  that  a  law  oompelling  them  to  attend  would 
not  be  necessary,  though  I  am  in  favor  of  such  a  law.  Exceptionsshouldbe  made  in  cer- 
tain esses  to  this  compulsory  attendance,  for  example: 

1.  Those  having  been  regularly  in  attendance  upon  the  institute  for  a  term  of  bix 
or  eight  years. 

2.  Qraded  school  teachers  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  ot  board 
of  education. 

But  the  yearly  seeaioos  of  our  institutes  should  be  occasions  ot  rare  enjoyment  and 
proRt  to  all  tAocners. 
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lum  mea  ererywhere  recognise  this  truth.  Special  aptitude  and  training  are  needed  in 
the  fint-dsBB  inetitute  iuatruotor. 

A  review  ol  the  reports  o(  the  Superint«adeQt  of  Public  luetructian  for  the  paat 
uraral  Tears  will  show  the  number  of  institute  workers  to  be  from  100  to  125. 

Xow  I  affirm  without  tear  of  euooessf  ul  contradiction  that  there  are  not  100  trained 
iuititute  instructors  in  our  Stat«,  and  I  will  affirm  as  coDfldeotly  alao  that  there  are  not 
oM-haU  that  number. 

It  does  not  follow  because  a  man  is  able  to  fill  acceptably  a  chair  in  college  or  nor- 
mal school,  nor  becanae  he  ia  a  sucoessful  city  superintendent,  nor  because  he  is  a 
thonn^-going  secretary  o(  a  board  of  school  examiners,  that  therefore  he  must  be  a 
|ood  institnta  worker.  ' 

Give  ua  instrnctors  that  have  made  the  institute  problem  a  special  study,  that  are 
alive  to  the  demands  of  teachers,  that  etudy  the  educational  problems  o(  the  day,  that 
have  tact  in  conducting  the  practical  work  o(  the  institute,  and  we  shall  have  an  insti- 
tnle  that  will  accomplish  tar  better  results  than  at  present. 

From  the  report  on  institute  work  for  1889  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  I  ascertain  that 
ic  Uiat  year  to  do  the  work  cA  BO  weeks  of  institutes  there  were  employed  five  con- 
ductors and  14  asBietantfl. 

Under  our  law  such  a  reduction  in  cumber  of  institute  workers  would  be  impossible, 
bat  if  the  nomber  could  be  largely  decreased,  and  the  quality  correspondingly  increased 
the  nsnlta  would  be  far  mora  satiaf aotory. 

At  prwent  the  Hichigan  Institute  ooeta  from  tlO,000  to  tl2,000  annually. 

"Does  the  institute  pay?"  is  a  pertinent  inquiry.  Teaohers  who  contribute  this  fund 
hafs  the  right  to  demand  the  very  best  eervioe  for  this  money. 

By  iHVthening  the  tem  of  the  institutes,  by  placing  them  in  charge  of  trained  workers, 
by  oompulsory  attendance,  and  by_  harmony  of  effort  between  the  State  educational 
•ktMrtment,  caantj  boarda  and  inatitute  workers,  I  believe  the  highest  good  may  be 
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t  W.  W.  Caajaxa  said: 

—K.  PEJtaiumT,  PkixiOW  Teachers — It  is  my  desire— also  the  desire  of  the  board  of 
•daeatMn  and  critizace  of  Grand  Rapids  to  make  your  stay  here  as  pleasant  as  possible, 
^i*  cordiality  of  joos  welcome  hero  is  without  a  modiSoation. 

A  graat  teacher  once  said  that  institutions  and  men  must  be  judged  by  their  worka. 
TheOstituto  most  be  thus  judged,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  thmk  it  can  stand  the 
test  wheaerer  it  may  be  applied.  Compare  the  district  schools  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  with  tboee  of  today.  I  have  seen  pupils  in  school  for  three  or  four  years,  reading  in 
thefMirUi  reader--although  they  ought  to  be  in  the  second— and  not  know  how  to 
vrite  timr  own  uamee.  Ihave  seen  Uie  district  school  teacher  draw  up  his  arm  choir, 
ooDect  his  A,  B,  C,  clan  about  him  and  give  them  their  allotted  10  to  20  minutes  in 
ifKing  them  to  say  dovbleion  where  they  saw  a  certain  character.  I  have  seen 
papils  in  the  district  school  solving  long  "sums"  on  their  slates,  working  lengthy  prob- 
tems  ia  addition,  before  they  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  subtraction. 

AU  this  uid  much  more  I  could  call  to  mind  at  the  present  time  goee  to  show  that 
the  common  school  teachers  of  Michigan  of  a  few  years  ago,  although  mentally  strong, 
*ere  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  methods.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  Enter  these  same 
•cIiooIb  and  you  wilt  see  little  children  of  the  second  and  third  readers  writing  and 
pnDCtnating  letters.  Just  think  oC  it,  fellow  teachers,  in  these  same  schools  where  a 
few  years  ago  the  punctuation  point  never  entered,  except  in  the  t«xt-boakB,  you  may 
see  today  it  you  will,  little  children  writing  and  punctuating  letters.  The;r'  ^k  taught 
in  arithmetic  by  the  Qrube  method.  Thus  mathematics  is  being  symmetrically  devel- 
oped. The  three  years*  course  in  the  alphabet  has  been  abolished  and  in  its  stead  you 
will  find  a  list  of  words  on  the  black-board  that  the  beginners  have  learned. 

What  has  bronght  all  this  about?  I  think  it  has  been  brought  about  in  four  ways. 
First,  oonnty  supervision;  second,  educational  books ;  the  rich  educational  journalism  of 
the  prasmt;  tourtii,  institutes.  But  I  believe  the  pioneers  in  these  dark  fields  of  pro- 
ftesKiaal  iniDranoe  were  the  institute  instructors.  In  their  tracks  you  Will  flod  educa- 
tko^  wons  and  papers. 

Now,  sinoe  the  institute  can  do  such  work  as  this,  the  only  question  is  how  to  elevate 
it  Hy  answer  is:  First,  grade  the  work.  I  think  the  work  should  be  graded  ht  at  least 
two  rlisiiia  The  work  In  the  advanced  close  should  cover,  (1)  history,  and  principles  of 
"''*"~~  WpwycholoCT,  its  analysis  and  application  to  teachmg,(3)  aids  in  teaching,  such 
■IracticHi  and  use  of  apparatus;  rsading,  number,  and  language  charts;  relief 
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presentation  ot  the  oommon  branohee  to  a  doss.  Seoond,  the  good  resulting  from  say 
matitute  ie  id  exact  proportion  to  the  ability  Ot  the  instnictora.  Benoe,  who  shall 
teaob  in  oountf  inetitutee  is  a  very  important  question.  I  believe  that  inetitut^a  should 
be  iiiBtruct«d  bf,  (1}  the  very  beet  teachers  in  the  State,  and  (2J  oounty  secretaries.  I 
believe  county  secretaries  should  be  oouneoted  with  institutea  for  the  loUowing 
reasons;  First,  to  secure  the  enrollment  and  attendance  of  the  teachers;  second,  to 
classit)'  understandingly  and  with  authority;  and  third,  so  that  he  may  become  better 
annual nted  with  his  teachers. 
Supt.  E.  li.  Bbooks  said: 

Mb,  Pkesidbht  amd  Fbllow  Tkaosebs— I  do  not  like  this  term  "skilled  labor"  as 
used  here  today.  If  we  mean  by  that,  certain  men  of  supposed  rank  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, who,  because  of  this  standing  are  sent  by  the  department  of  education  to  differ- 
ent puts  of  the  State  to  hold  institutes,  and  deal  out  to  the  teachers  the  same  kindot 
instraction  ineepeotive  of  locality,  I  am  opposed  to  the  plan. 

What  is  wanted  and  the  onl^  thing  Uiat  can  be  done  in  the  abort  time  allotted  to 
inatitutA  work  ia  instructioa  given  l£at  shall  comprehend  the  needs  ot  the  locality,  and 
advioe  that  shall  be  of  practical  benefit  to  the  teaohera.  But  no,  the  plan  has  been  te 
allow  certain  educatora  of  supposed  quslifioations  to  fill  their  sat«hals  with  documen- 
tary matter  and  betake  themselTSB  across  the  State  to  some  locality  they  know  nothing 
of,  tbere  to  put  in  a  week  of  their  school  vacation  at  the  expense  of  the  teaohen. 
Mfmy  times  the  appointed  instructors  do  not  reach  the  plaoe  arransed  "for  the  holding 
ot  the  mstituto  until  Monday  noon  and  often  they  leave  at  Friday  noon.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  teBohers  think  they  pay  too  la^  a  prioe  for  so  small  a  whistle?  Am  a 
result  the  teachers  have  come  to  look  upon  the  institute  aa  of  but  little  importance  to 
them.  As  has  been  said  by  a  former  speaker,  I  do  not  wieh  to  complain,  but  Uiere  ia  ■ 
too  much  of  a  disregard  of  the  needs  of  the  t«aohers  in  institute  work. ,  There  is  much 
difference  in  the  demands  of  counties.  Some  oountiea  have  lane  diatrict  schools  of 
forty  and  fifty  pupils  but  there  are  counties  in  the  Stete  whose  sohoola  do  not  average 
an  attendanoe  of  more  than  ten  or  twelve.  In  some  oountiee  there  is  a  sentiment  of  a 
high  order  that  has  required  years  to  form;  and  which  haa  been  brought  about  by  two 
or  three  live  educators  who  have  been  unsparing  in  their  efforts  and  by  means  ot  their 
energy  and  zeal  have  raised  the  standard  of  the  teachers  far  above  that  ot  their/  neigh- 
boring oounties;  their  are  other  oountiee  where  the  standard  is  exoeedin^ty  low,  with 
but  little  Interest  in  educational  matters.  Sh^l  Uie  same  kind  of  instruction  be  given 
in  theone  as  ia  given  in  the  other?  This  has  been  the  plan  in  the  past.  Much  of  the 
instruction  given  has  passed  entirely  over  the  heads  of  the  teaohers.  has  been  poured 
out  in  the  preeoribed  manner,  stupitying  and  befogging  the  minda  and  causing  them 
to  become  dissatisfied  with  the  plan. 

What  shall  be  the  qualifications  neoeaaary  to  be  oloased  as  "skilled  labor"?  Shall 
they  oonaiat  of  a  diplvma  from  the  Stete  Universitv  or  the  Stete  Normal  with  all  the 
rats  t^e  holder  is  liable  to  fall  into  in  after  lifef  ^nm  often  the  only  qualifications  con- 
sist ot  the  tact  that  tiie  instruotor  is  a  pet  of  the  department. 

The  money  for  the  support  of  the  institutes  is  raised  in  the  county,  by  the  teachers 
of  the  county,  and  should  be  allowed  to  be  expended  by  them,  for  their  odvanoement, 
in  Buoh  a  way  as  a  majority  may  desire.  I  favor  the  Ohio  plan  of  managing  institutes. 
Sunt  J.  R.  MujjK  aaid: 

Hk.  Pbesidknt  and  Feuaw  Tkaokbrs— All  agree  that  thia  iaan  important  question. 
Many  instruators  in  aiming  to  give  instruction  above  the  majority  of  t«aohers,  have 
placed  it  so  far  above  as  to  not  only  discourage  and  disgust  the  great  majority,  but  it 
nae  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  the  institntsa  into  disrepute. 

During  the  past  week  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  in  an  institute  with  (Hie  of 
Michigan's  beet  seoretaries. 

After  obeerving  how  thoroughly  he  understood  the  needs  of  the  country  sohoola  and 
how  well  bis  study  and  observation  had  fitted  him  to  help  these  teaohem,  I  was  tJior- 
oughly  convinoed  that  the  efficiency  ot  the  institutes  would  be  materially  inor«saed  if  e»^ 
secretory  should  have  a  voice  in  determining  who  should  conduct  the  institute  and  who 
aid  as  instructor  whenever  deemed  qualified  bjr  the  Stete  Superintendent  My  experi- 
ence as  an  institute  worker  convinces  me  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  have  a  real 
sucoesstul  institute  unless  the  secretory  gives  it  his  sympathy  and  support. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  many  of  the  secretaries  are  not  oompetenL     Is  not  one  ot 
the  best  waya  to  make  them  oompetent,  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  normol  Inin- 
ing  ot  their  teaobersT    It  would  be  much  better  if  the  institute  could  be  divided  Into 
two  grades  and  the  instruotion  given  according  to  the  needs  and  attainmente  of  each. 
Prof,  D.  FciTifAii; 

I  would  like  to  soy  just  a  word  upon  one  element  ot  value  in  tbe  oount?  insti- 
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tutce  which  has  been  inoideatallT  alluded  to,  but  has  not  been  emphaaized  so  muoh 
u  its  impoctaooe  deeervee.  I  reier  to  the  power  ot  an  inetructor  to  create  enthusi- 
tam  in  toe  minds  of  foung  teachers,  to  send  them  home  Irom  the  institute  with 
an  Mmeot  puTpoae,  a  burning  zeal  for  self  improvement,  and  for  improvement  in 
loeUxidB  ot  teaching  and  management.  The  best  work  ot  aa  institute  ia  often  In  this 
ytTj  direction.  A  man  who  is  neither  very  le&med,  nor  s  very  exoellent  teacher,  may,  by 
poteeaaing  thia  power  of  arousing  and  exciting  fhia  paasion  tor  exoellenoe,  be  of  more 
v*lue  in  the  wurk  than  another  man  who  is  tar  bis  superior  in  ability  and  subolarship. 
Pestalozzi,  ttie  great  eduoationol  reformer,  possessed  little  skill  in  practical  teaching;  he 
tailed  oftentimes  to  apply  oorreotlv  his  own  principles;  he  was  utterly  unable  to  manage 
>  school  suooewtully.  But  he  had  power  to  kindle  a  fire  of  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the 
bodIs  ot  thorn  who  gathered  about  him.  He  aent  them  out  to  do  what  he  oould  not  do 
binaslf.  Such  a  man  has  a  place,  and  hi  important  place,  in  our  institute  work.  I  am 
tore  we  oan  all  of  us  recall  Borne  teacher  or  speaker  who  has  done  for  us  just  this  thing, 
baa  given  us  almoet  a  new  apirit,  has  created  tot  ns  a  new  ideal,  and  has  given  ua  an 
impulse  which  has  never  lost  ita  force.  The  man  who  oan  do  this  for  jouug  teacher* 
will  always  be  needed  in  the  iuatitute  as  well  as  in  the  school-room. 
Sapt  P.  O.  Wickbak: 

I  heartily  indorse  that  sentiment  of  the  paper-reoommending  that  county  aeci;ptariee 
be  in  some  manner  connected  with  the  management  of  the  inalttute.  There  is  no  one 
who  dtould  be  so  well  posted  on  the  needs  of  the  teaohers  in  a  county  as  the  County 
Secretary.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  some  aeCTetaries  who  know  but  little  of  the 
need*  ot  their  teaohers;  and  if  thOT  did  would  not  be  able  to  render  much  valuable 
Mnstanoe  in  an  institute.  This  I  Selieve  to  be  no  vital  objection  to  the  principle,  llie 
vety  taot  ttiat  the  secretary  was  to  render  such  assistance  would  tend  to  uiye  upon  him 
a  wtter  pr^pantjwi  for  his  work ;  or  perhaps,  better  yet,  cause  him  to  drop  out  and 
make  room  tor  a  good  man.  In  any  event,  I  oelieve  more  interest  might  be  awakened 
in  the  teachers  of  a  county  it  such  a  course  were  adopted-  Anv  person  elected  to  the 
ofioe  ot  •eoietary  mutt  have  his  influence;  and  it  is  certainly  more  desirable  that 
that  influence  be  exerted /or  the  institute  than  against  it  It  was  my  good  fortune,  dur- 
iiw  the  part  mnuner,  to  aot  as  instructor  in  an  institute  held  in  a  county  hleesed  with 
afiveaecretsiy,  w^  had  left  no  atone  unturned  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  teachers  of 
his  county  to  1^  value  ot  the  instjtuto.  Notwithstanding  the  tact  that  the  institute 
followed  closely  upon  a  so-called  Summer  Normal,  our  actual  enrollment  included  more 
teachers  than  it  took  to  supply  the  schools  of  the  county.  The  eecretaiy  informed  me 
that  <mly  five  active  teachers  of  the  county  were  absent. 


PREPABATION  IN  HI8T0BT  FOR  COLLEGE  WORK. 

PBOF.   BICBABD  HUDSON,  rNITSRBITY  OF  HICHIQAN. 

Th«  Opinion  is  gaining  groand  that  the  schools  of  the  State,  especially 
those  with  a  small  teaching  force,  would  do  better  work  if  they  did  not 
attempt  to  teach  so  many  Bnbjecta,  and  that  the  interests  of  Bcholarship 
would  be  promoted  by  Bocrificing  something  of  the  variety  now  to  be 
fomid  in  high  school  courses  and  in  university  requirements.  How  this 
variety  came  to  be  introduced  it  is  easy  to  see.  Every  new  teacher  has 
his  favorite  study  which  he  tries  to  introduce  into  the  curriculum  if  It  has 
not  already  a  place  there.  Members  of  the  Bchool  board  and  patrons  of 
the  school  have  their  preferences  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
MemberB  of  the  University  faculty  naturally  do  what  they  can  to  foster 
the  interest  in  their  own  lines  of  work.  The  University  lias  established  a 
nntnber  of  courses  and  in  some  of  these  courses  has  made  alternative 
rej^niremente  for  admission  in  order  to  keep  in  touch,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  This  U  has  done  at  no  slight  incon- 
venience to  itself,  for  when  of  a  number  of  students  taking  up  a  subject  in 
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the  University  Bome  have  done  nothing  with  it,  while  others  have  studied 
it  in  high  schools,  but  with  different  degrees  of  thoroughness,  the  problem 
presented  is  Sometimes  perplexing.  ■ 

In  any  movment  toward  the  simplification  of  conisea,  the  high  schools 
must  take  the  lead,  for  they  have  a  life  of  their  own  and  in  mapping  ont 
their  work  they  must  keep  in  view  the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  their 
students  whose  education  is  completed  within  their  walls.  But  there  can 
be  no  conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  of  the  University, 
fo^,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  subjects  in  which  the  University 
gives  no  elementary  instruction  will  be  the  very  subjects  which  the  schools 
will  teach  in  the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  their  etadents.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  schools  should  prepare  for  every  line  of  study 
offered  in  the  University.  What  the  University  needs  is  not  so  much 
preparation  for  special  lines  of  work  as  that  mental  training  and  discipline 
which  fit  students  for  the  advanced  work  which  it  undertakes. 

These  remarks  have  been  made  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  inquiry, 
whether  the  entranise  requirements  in  history  could  not  be  simplified  with 
advantage  both  to  the  University  and  the  schools.  Some  knowledge  of 
American  history  is  required  for  all  the  courses.  But  in  all  except  l^e 
English  course  the  requirement  is  limited  to  the  colonial  period.  Among 
the  changes  recently  made  with  a  view  of  strengthening  the  latter  course 
was  an  increase  in  uie  quantity  and  quality  of  the  preparation  in  American 
history.  A  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  United  States 
is  now  required  and  the  attention  of  the  schools  has  been  called  to  John- 
eon's  History  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  indicate  the  grade  or  char- 
acter of  work  that  is  expected.  Work  of  this  character  can  be  done  only  in 
the  latter  part  of .  the  high  school  course;  certainly  not  in  the  grammar 
school  where  the  teaching  of  history  must  be  in  the  main  biographicaL 

In  .increasing  the  requirement  in  American  history  in  but  one  of  the 
courses,  the  University  haa  stopped  short  of  what  the  schools  ought  to  do 
in  their  own  interest.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  thorough  instruction  in  the 
history  of  our  own  country  ought  to  be  introduced  into  all  high  school 
courses.  Argument  upon  tliis  subject  might  seem  superfiuous  were  it  not 
that  there  are  many  schools  in  the  Stat«  in  which  American  history  is 
taught  only  in  the  grammar  school.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  this 
neglect  of  historical  study  have  surely  failed  to  appreciate  the  pedagogical 
importance  of.  historical  training.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  historical 
knowledge.  History,  as  truly  as  mathematics  and  the  sciences,  is  the 
domain  not  of  caprice  but  of  law,  only  that  in  the  latter  case  it  is  more 
difficult  to  briuK  acta  under  their  proper  category  and  to  discover  the 
motives  by  which  they  are  determined.  While  those  who  are  versed  in 
such  things  can  tell  in  advance  how  much  pressure  the  timber  or  iron  of  a 
bridge  is  capable  of  resisting,  we  cannot  predict  with  any  certainty  the 
couduct  of  individuals  or  of  nations.  Human  spontaneity  cannot  be 
reduced  to  an  equation.  Individual  conduct  cannot  be  foretold  without  a 
most  complete  actjuaintance  both  with  the  individual  and  hia  environment. 
Self  evident  as  this  fact  is,  most  of  ue  are  very  slow  in  learning  it  Like 
the  revolutionaiy  legislators  of  France  we  try  to  force  men  into  our  cate- 
gory instead  of  looking  at  the  actual  man  as  history  and  his  surroundings 
have  fashioned  him.  We  are  uncharitable  and  censorious  because  ^e 
apply  to  others  the  narrow  and  conventional  standard  furnished  by  our 
own  experience.     The  study  of  history  gives  breadth  of  view  and  teaches 
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men  to  jadge  the  couduct  of  others  by  a  more  generous  standard  than  that 
of  their  own  prejudices. 

More  attention  would  no  donbt  be  paid  to  histo):icel  study  if  its  ethical 
value  were  more  fully  understood  History,  like  literature,  brings  us  into 
contact  with  life.  We  fall  into  a  most  serious  mistake  when  we  imagine 
that  education  has  no  bearing  upon  conduct.  The  school  ought  to  do  more 
for  ita  pupils  than  to  sharpen  their  intellects.  The  characters  that  people 
the  pag*B  of  fiction  and  of  history  are  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  onr- 
eelves,  and  in  delineating  their  motives  and  conduct  we  are  holding  a 
mirror  up  to  our  own  faces.  When  boys  and  eirls  are  forming  their  ideals 
why  shut  them  up  with  people  of  their  own  neighborhood  instead  of  bring- 
iDg  them  into  contact  with  the  great  characters  of  history  and  of  fiction. 
Moreover,  if  history  is  deserving  of  study,  the  history  of  our  own  country 
Bhonld  take  the  first  place.  Enlightened  patriotism  must  be  baaed  upon 
on  intelligent  appreciation  of  our  country's  history  and  institutions,  The 
State  and  the  nation  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  schools  that  they  shall 
prepare  citizens  for  an  intelligent  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  A  few 
of  tne  schools  of  the  State  have  already  provided  for  thorough  instruction 
in  American  history  in  all  the  courses  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  exam- 
ple will  soon  be  universally  followed.  When  the  schools  shall  have  taken 
this  step  in  their  own  interest,  then  the  University  can  make  the  require- 
ment in  American  history  uniform  in  all  the  courses.  This  is  all  the  more 
neceesary  because  the  work  done  in  the  Uuiversity  in  this  line  presuppcees 
oDOBiderable  acquaintance  with  the  subject  and  because  all  students  taking 
up  the  work  th^re  should  have  the  same  degree  of  preparation. 

It  will  scarcely  be  neceesary  to  show  that  while  particular  attention 
oilght  to  be  paid  to  our  history  the  general  field  ought  not  to  be  neglected 
A  stiong  course  in  general  history  ought  to  be  provided  in  every  high 
school.  Our  own  history  can  be  understood  only  as  part  of  a  more  general 
movement.  Indeed  we  are  students  of  history  only  in  so  far  as  we  study 
events  and  movements  in  their  relation  to  antecedent  and  subsequent 
events.  Moreover,  the  larger  our  horizon,  the  more  generous  and  broad 
wilt  be  our  sympathies.  Now  that  the  world  is  becoming  a  ne^hborhood 
there  is  all  the  less  reason  why  the  attention  of  the  student  should  be 
limited  to  his  own  country.  If  choice  must  be  made  between  general 
history  and  the  history  of  England  it  seems  clear  that  the  former  ought  to 
be  preferred.  While  the  history  of  England,  of  which  our  own  is  in  a 
senee  the  continuation,  has  for  that  reason  particular  interest  for  us,  yet 
every  boy  and  girl  ought  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  earlier  civiliza- 
tiona  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  of  the  history 
of  Greece  and  of  Bome,  of  mediaeval  Europe,  of  the  Bevival  of  Learning, 
of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  struggles  out  of  whicl^  have  emerged  civil 
and  religiouB  liberty. 

General  history  is  now  an  entrance  re<^uirement  for  the  English  and 
scientific  courses.  The  courses  for  which  it  is  not  required  are  the  class- 
ical and  the  Latin.  But  for  the  former  Grecian  and  Roman  history  are 
required  and  tor  the  latter  Boman  history.  This  suggests  the  inquiry 
whether  it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  both  of  the  University  and  of  the 
schools  to  secure  uniformity  by  putting  general  history  into  all  the  courses, 
^e  profeesois  of  Greek  and  of  Latin  have  been  consulted  and  have  given 
their  consent  to  the  substitution.  It  might  be  unwise  however  for  the 
University  to  take  the  initiative  as  this  change  might  involve  a  slight 
increase  in  the  requirements  for  admission,  especially  in  the  Latin  course. 
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If  the  echools  however  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  put  general  history 
into  all  the  conrsee,  the  University  will  gladly  arrange  its  requirements 
accordingly.  Some  of* the  stronger  echoole  in  the  State  have  already  set 
the  example. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  requirement  in  English  history  which 
affects  only  the  English  course.  Until  recently  the  requirement  was  the 
first  five  chapters  of  Green's  Short  History  or  the  whole  of  snch  a  book  as 
Lancaster's  fiistory  of  England.  Since  the  increase  in  the  entrance 
requirements  for  the  English  conrse,  however,  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  of  the  history  of  En^and  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  Ban- 
some's  Political  History  of  England  is  required.  It  is  greatly  desired  that 
all  who  shape  the  policy  of  the  schools  and  all  who  t«ach  English  history 
should  understand  why  the  requirement  has  taken  this  form.  Instruction 
in  English  history  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  have  made  no  study 
of  the  subject,  is  necessarily  given  in  the  University.  Hitherto  students 
who  have  had  English  history  in  the  high  schools  have  gone  into  classes 
along  with  those  who  were  taking  up  the  study  for  the  first  time.  Nor 
could  this  be  otherwise  as  long  as  the  work  done  in  the  schools  was  of  such 
an  elementary  character.  It  is  evident  that  the  work  done  in  the  high 
schools  can  lie  accepted  as  the  basis  for  advanced  work  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  it  shall  be  substantially  et^nivalent  to  the  work  done  in  the  ele- 
mentary  course  in  English  history  in  the  University.  Sufficient  time  has 
not  yet  elapsed  to  warrant  an  omnion  whether  the  schools  are  likely  to  do 
work  of  this  character.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  chai^^ng  text^books 
and  ol  rearranging  conrsee  so  as  to  give  this  work  a  more  advanced  char- 
acter is  fully  onderstood.  So  far  certainly  many  of  the  schools  have  not 
come  up  to  the  new  standard.  Nor  indeed  can  they  do.it  unless  they  have 
as  well  equipped  teachers  o£  history  as  of  the  languages  and  of  mathe- 
matics, which  unfortunately  is  seldom  the  case.  Superintendents  ol 
schools  ar&  urged  to  take  this  question  into  careful  consideration.  If  for 
any  reason  they  are  not  able  to  provide  for  work  of  the  character  here 
indicated,  then  the  alternative  requirement  should  be  chosen,  according  to 
which  two  years  of  Latin,  French  or  German  may  be  offered  instoaa  of 
English  history  and  the  tJiree  optional  sciences.  Two  years  of  linguistic 
training  would  probably  be  a  better  preparation  for  University  work  than 
th^  alternative  line  of  study.  Far  from  opposing  the  adoption  by 
the  schools  of  the  alternative  of  two  years  linguistic  study,  the  nistorictu 
department  would  gladly  make  United  States  histoiy  and  general  history 
the  uniform  requirement  in  all  the  courses.  If  the  work  in  English 
history  were  not  up  to  the  required  standard,  it  would  have  to  be  done 
over  again  or  the  student  would  be  hampered  in  his  advanced  work  by 
inadequate  preparation.  The  suggestion  is  thrown  out  that  perhaps  the 
knowledge  of  English  history  which  is  furnished  by  the  somewhat  elemen- 
tary  courses  given  in  many  high  schools  and  which  is  necessary  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  study  of  English  literature,  might  be  secured  by  empha- 
sizing those  chapters  in  general  history  which  deal  with  the  history  of 
England.  Of  course  this  paper  deals  with  w>]rk  in  the  high  schools  only 
in  BO  far  as  it  is  connected  with  University  requirements.  There  are 
some  schools  which  have  introduced  two  years'  work  in  languages  into  the 
English  course  but  which  still  retain  an  elementary  course  in  English 
history,  without,  however,  offering  it  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  requirement  for 
admission. 

A  word  may  perhaps  appropriately  be  said  in  this  connection  in  regard 
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to  tlie  mention  of  particular  text-booka  in  connection  with  the  reqnire- 
mente  lor  admission.  This  has  not  been  done  with  a  view  of  preacnbing 
to  the  Bchoola  the  use  of  any  particnlar  book,  but  rather  to  indicate  the 
staodard  of  work  required.  Where  it  can  be  done,  two  or  three  books  are 
named,  as  is  the  case  in  general  history;  bnt  this  is  not  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  nae  of  books  not  on  ihe  list  as  long  as  the  standard  of  work  ia 
maintained.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  book  is 'so  exceptionally  good  that 
nootbei  can  be  mentioned  beside  it  without  lowering  the  standard.  But 
even  here  it  is  the  grade  of  work  which  the  Cniversity  prescribes  and  not 
the  boot  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States,  which  is  used  in  many 
of  the  schools,  is  a  book  of  this  character.  A  somewhat  more  popular 
book,  supplemented  by  a  thorough  teacher,  may  yield  as  good  result^  but 
the  work  of  a  class  is  seldom  of  a  higher  ^^e  than  the  text-book 
employed.  For  a  somewhat  similar  reason  the  only  book  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  requiremint  in  English  history  is  the  one  iised  in  the 
Coiversity.  Not  that  Bansome's  History  of  England  comes  as  near  to  the 
ideal  text-book  as  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States.  But  the  books 
that  have  hitherto  been  in  use  are,  as  a  mle,  of  a  decidedly  more  popular 
character,  and,  while  good  in  themselves,  represent  a  grade  of  work  which 
can  not  be  accepted  m  the  University  as  a  preparation  for  advanced  his- 
torical study.  For,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  increased  require- 
ment in  English  history  contemplates  that  students  who  have  had  English 
history  in  the  high  schools  and  students  who  have  taken  the  elementary 
coarse  in  the  University  shall  be  in  substantially  the  same  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  Gardiner's  Students'  History  of  England,  the  first  part  of 
Thich  has  just  appeared,  and  which  promises  to  supplant  other  books  of 
ite  kind,  is  likely  to  prove  somewhat  too  advanced  for  a  school  text-book, 
slthongh  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher  and  a  book  to*which  he  may  send  his 
pupils  for  ampler  information  than  the  text-book  contains  it  will  be 
in^uable.    It  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  volunie  of  historical  mare. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  University  does  not  prescribe  text-books.  That 
wonld  be  to  attach  to  much  importance  to  a  book.  Books  are  valuable 
only  for  the  facts  and  ideas  which  they  contain.  There  is  not  so 
mnch  danger  of  our  making  a  slavish  use  of  books  treating  of  scientific 
BnbjectB,  for  many  of  the  facts  which  they  explain  come  under  our  own 
observation.  The  book  evidently  only  serves  the  purpose  of  bringing  us 
face  to  face  with  nature.  Why  then  should  even  elementary  and  popular 
books  on  history  be  regarded  with  so  great  reverence  that  children  are 
expected  to  repeat  them  as  Mohammetun  children  repeat  passages  from 
the  Eorao.  Is  it  not  the  lack  of  historical  imagination  that  makes  us 
alaves  to  a  book?  Books,  even  the  best  of  them  are  not  so  much  objects 
of  fltndy  as  helps  to  study.  What  we  are  to  study  is  not  the  historians  but 
the  actions  and  events  which  they  interpret.  To  be  sure  the  historians 
must  always  be  our  glides.  We  study  the  downfall  of  Rome  in  Gibbon 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  N^ctherlands  in  Motley.  Bnt  Gibbon,  Macaulay, 
Motley  and  Ilanke  will  be  of  little  service  to  us  unless  we  catch  their 
spirit  and  follow  their  method.  We  derive  the  greatest  profit  from  their 
writines  only  on  condition  that  we  do,  in  our  humble  way,  work  of  the  same 
kind  that  they  have  done.  The  chief  reason  why  our  historical  teaching 
is  so  ineffective  is  that  we  are  satisfied  to  take  our  historical  information 
at  second  hand.  Is  it  surprising  that  what  others  tell  us  should  make  less 
itnpreeeion  upon  us  than  what  we  see  for  ourselves? 

Moreover,  the  impression  that  we  make  on  our  scholars  will  depend  on 
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the  imprcsBioti  that  has  been  made  upon  us.  Informatioti  rnnst  have  beea 
aaeitDilated  and  vitalized  by  the  teacher  before  he  can  impart  it  to  his 
pupils.  What  we  give  to  our  claeseB  is  not  a  certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  stands  in  Tittle  or  no  relation  to  our  oim  intell^nce,  but  rather 
facts  which  were  inatinct  with  life  decades  or  centuries  ago  and  which  we 
have  CBused  to  live  again.  Bnt  events  gain  reaUt^  for  as  only  when  seen 
troax  near  at  hand,  vf  e  catoh  the  color  and  spirit  of  the  past  only  when 
we  go  to  the  original  records.  Books  are  valuable  in  proportion  as  they 
bring  178  near  to  the  original  sources  and  throw  light  on  their  interpreta- 
tion. The  work  of  every  student  in  history  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of 
Banke,  only  humbler  in  d^ree.  All  alike  deal  with  the  records  and  with 
the  facts  which  they  relate.  By  putting  these  facts  into  position  and 
grasping  them  in  their  relations,  we  reconstruct  the  past  and  bring 
depf^d  centuries  back  to  life.  No  one,  then,  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
student  of  history  who  does  not  get  information  at  first  hand.  By  this,  of 
course,  is  not  meant  that  all  our  historical  information  must  be  obtained 
in  that  way,  for  that  would  condemn  us  all  to  ignorance.  Even  the  beet 
known  historians  are  authorities  only  for  the  limited  period  which  they 
have  made  their  own.  But  their  mastery  of  the  historical  method  gives 
them  an  advantage  outside  of  their  own  field  and  puts  them  in  a  position 
to  use  with  facility  and  accuracy  the  labors  of  others.  We  ought  to  do  at 
least  enough  of  this  kind  of  work  to  give  freshness  and  force  to  oar  teach- 

^Work  of  this  sort  is  not  as  difficult  as  many  imi^ine.  Much  has  been 
done  in  recent  years  in  the  way  of  facilitating  access  to  original  sources. 
To  show  what  can  be  in  this  line  mention  may  be  made  of  a  book  which 
has  recently  appeared  in  Germany  under  the  title  of  "  QueUenbuch  zor 
Geschichte  der  Meuzeit, "  prepared  by  Dr.  Schilling,  a  teacher  of  history 
in  a  German  gymnasium.  The  book  contains,  as  ite  title  indicates,  a  col- 
lection of  original  material  for  the  period  between  1517  and  1871.  The 
documents  are  for  the  most  part  German,  but  there  are  a  few  in  Latin  pnd 
in  Fren<ih  of  which,  however,  a  translation  into  German  is  given  in  a 
supplement.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  book  we  may  torn  to 
the  part  dealing  with  the  Beformation.  Among  the  documents  here  given 
is  Luther's  account,  taken  from  his  works,  of  the  declarations  made  by 
Tetzel  while  selling  indulgences  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wittenbei^. 
Next  come  nineteen  of  the  more  important  of  the  ninety-five  theses  posted 
by  Luther.  No  account  given  of  the  theses  could  moke  such  an  impree- 
sion  on  teacher  and  students  as  the  theses  themselves.  These  are  followed 
by  quotations  from  the  famous  discussion  held  at  Leipzig  between  Luther 
and  Bck.  In  connection  ^th  the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  address  of  the  papal 
envoy  js  given,  as  also  Luther's  speech  before  the  Diet,  and  then  the  final 
decree  of  the  Diet  against  Luther.  Further  on  are  given  the  protest 
handed  in  by  the  reforxaers  at  the  second  Diet  of  Spires  and  which  gained 
for  them  the  name  of  Protestants;  a  contemporary  account  of  the  battle  of 
Mohlberg  published  in  the  year  of  the  battle,  1547;  the  manifesto  of 
Maurice  of'  Saxony  and  other  German  princes  justi^dng  their  alliance 
with  France  and  their  attack  upon  the  Emperor  in  1552;  and  the  terms  of 
the  Beligious  Peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555.  A  book  of  this  hind,  giving  the 
most  important  material  for  our  own  history  would  be  an  invaluable  aid  to 
teachers. 

Of  particular  interest,  as  bearing  on  this  subject,  is  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  Boston  by  the  director  of  the  Old  South  Studies.     Courses 
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<rf  histmicd  lectaree  have  been  giren  annnaUy  tor  seTeral  yeara  past  at 
the  Old  Soath  Meeting  Houae,  and  small  pamphlets,  known  as  "  Old  Sonth 
Leaflets, "  have  been  pabliabed  by  the  directors  for  oae  in  connection  with 
the  lectarea.  The  seriea  lot  the  conrae  given  thia  year,  inclades  amoi^ 
others,  "  Eliof  e  Brief  Narrative  of  the  Frogresa  of  the  G-ospei  among  the 
LidianB  of  New  England, "  pabliahed  in  1671,  and  "  The  Beginning  of 
King  Philip's  War,"  taken  from  the  "Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the 
IsdianB  of  New  England, "  written  by  William  Hnbbard,  minister  of 
'  Ipswich,  and  published  in  1677.  These  leEtflete  have  proved  bo  service- 
able in  ihe  limited  field  that  the  directors  are  now  publishing  a  general 
series  of  them  tbrou^  Heath  &  Go.  The  nineteen  numbers  already  on 
tiie  market  include:  The  Constitntion  of  the  United  States,  the  Articles  of 
CooCederstion,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Washington's  Farewell 
Addi«s8,  Ma^a  Charts,  Charter  of  MassacbusettB  B^  Co.,  1629,  Frank- 
lin's Plan  of  Union,  1754,  the  Federalist,  Noe.  1  and  2,  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  and  the  Federal  Constitution. of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

Publications  of  this  kind  are  a  gratifying  sign  of  progress,  for  while 
they  increase  the  teacher's  facilities,  they  also  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
special  preparation  and  training  for  historical  teaching.  It  is  so  easy  to 
gain  a  superficial  knowledge  of  history  that  the  opinion  has  largely  pre- 
Tsiled  that  for  teaching  history  intelligence  is  a  sufficient  qualification. 
And  yet  no  school  board  would  think  of  employing  a  teacher  of  languages 
or  of  the  scieacee  who  had  not  made  a  special  study  of  those  branches. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  teacher  whose  knowledge  does  not  go 
beyond  the  text-book  should  ^o  nothing  more  than  listen  to  recitations? 
The  remedy  is  not  to  throw  out  the  text-book  and  to  substitute  a  dozen 
books  for  one,  for  in  that  case  the  result  is  too  often  to  turn  students  into 
the  library  without  any  knowledge  of  what  they  are  to  do  or  of  how  they 
are  to  do  it  The  monotony  which  we  lament  will  disappear  when  we  who 
teach  history  shall  have  become  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  students  of 
history  and  when  the  text  book  shall  no  longer  be  the  means  of  instmct- 
ing  both  teachers  and  scholars,  but  rather  a  convenient  summary  which 
the  teacher  shall  supplement  and  enforce  out  of  his  own  knowledge.  But 
meanwhile  school  boards  must  be  brought  to  see  that  the  ideal  teacher  of 
history  can  not  be  had  for  four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 


DISCUSSION. 
Pvtr.  WasBTEa  Cook  uid: 

When  w«  an  asked  to  diacosa  tbe  thesis  oJ!  the  preparatory  course  in  history,  there 
■  ooeimplioatiaa  that  at  ODoe  demanda  attentioD.  The  first  impreeBba  ia  that  the 
prapantory  is  s  pnparatiou  (or  eome  other  course,  and  that  other  ia  in  the  c»ll^e,  and 
tbe  odI;  reaaco  for  auoh  ■  diaouaeion  is  the  desire  or  neoeesit;  o(  bringing  the  two 
wonsB  in  pn^er  telatitn,  to  give  them  ooctinuit?,  to  adjuat  them  so  aa  to  make 
the  knrer  really  preparatory  tor  the  higher,  and  the  latter  a  continuation  of  the  former, 
to  nuke  them,  in  fact,  one  oourse  with  properly  adjusted  parts.  Now  evidently 
thia  resolt  can  be  reached  in  three  ways.  1.  The  so-oalled  preparatory  school  may  detec- 
miiw  upon  tbe  amount  and  character  of  the  historical  worK  it  will  do,  and  the  collie 
■nay  tdjuat  its  work  acoordingly.  In  this  case  the  lower  sohool  would  be  the  determin- 
ing factor.  Or  2,  The  relationa  may  be  reversed.  The  college  may  fix  upon  tbe  char- 
acter of  ita  own  work  and  force  the  preparatory  school  to  its  re<}uirementB.  Here  is 
eridatitl;  a  ohanoe  for  conflict  If  there  were  any  eoboola  in  Michigan  which  had  the 
diattncUve  rolA  of  preparatory  aohoola  the  aacond  of  these  two  courses  oould  be  fol- 
lowed; but  high  schools  are  not  primarily  preparatory  sohoole  and  the  preparation  of 
■todetits  for  college  is  really  a  very  suboMinate  part  of  their  tunetiona.    They  prepare 
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but  ODe  student  for  the  University  where  they  prepare  a  number  for  othei  walks  of 
life,  and  this  latt«r  is  really  the  chief  part  of  their  duties.  Henoe  in  their  pur- 
pose they  have  juet  as  diatiuot  an  eiietence  ae  the  Universitv  has,  and  in  their  eetab- 
lisbment  they  are  legally  independent,  and  have  the  same  iaaerent  right  to  determine 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  work  the;  will  do.  In  Michigan  neither  the  oollecee  nor 
the  high  schools  hare  any  claim  to  determining  what  the  work  in  any  line  of  stut^  aball 
be  in  both.  Iiooking  at  the  matt«r  in  this  way  then,  if  there  is  to  he  an  adjustment  of 
work  in  the  two  otaases  of  achoolB  in  any  line  of  Btud^,  it  must  be  as  the  result  of  con- 
flict, OT  else  by  mutual  concession  and  agreement.  In-  the  former  cose  the  high  schools- 
must  in  the  end  win  because  they  are  in  oioeer  touch  with  the  people,  and  the  colleges 
or  University  would  oonstantly  be  the  greater  sufferer.  Practically  there  has  been  no 
serious  contest.  The  University  has  usually  assumed  Its  right  of  determining  the 
whole  queetioD  of  courses,  but  has  been  careful  to  shape  i(a  requiremente  ho  as  not  to 
provoke  open  contest  with  its  most  important  feeders.  So  in  fact,  whatever  have  been 
the  appearances,  adjustments  have  been  effected  by  mutual  oonceeaions.  The  Untver- 
eitT  has  not  always  got  what  it  would  like,  and  the  high  sohools  often  modify,  and  even 
extend  their  work  Be  they  otherwiee  would  not. 

While  this  method  of  adjustment  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  as  smoothly  as  could  have 
been  expected,  and  with  only  occasional  and  alight  irritation,  in  certain  reepects  the 
results  have  not  been  eatiefaotory.  At  times  thpre  has  been  duplication  of  work.  High 
school  gi^uates  have  not  received  full  credit  lor  the  work  they  have  already  done,  and 
BO  have  been  obliged  to  repeat  some  of  it  in  the  University.  This  .is  not  so  very  serious, 
but  a  much  more  serious  ditBculty  hoe  been  that  many  eoursea  have  had  no  real  con- 
tinuity in  the  two  olasaes  of  schools,  and  this  I  Iwlieve  has  been  very  largely  true  of 
histoiy.  The  requirements  for  history  as  an  entranoe  study  have  been  only  of  scattered 
and  distinct  portions.  Some  of  theee,  as  Bomon  and  Grecian,  have  been  asked  for  as 
supplementary  to  other  studies,  aed  not  for  their  own  sakes.  There  has  been  no  idea 
of  grading  and  little  thought  of  one  oontinuous  course  of  historical  study  which  should 
embrace  the  whole  school  life  of  the  student.  Compare  history  in  this  respect  with  the 
languages,  eepecially  the  claaeioB,  or  with  mathematics  or  even  with  the  sciencee,  and 
the  difference  is  etriking.  For  mathematics  we  have  a  practically  oontinuous  well 
graded  course,  beginning  almost  at  the  beginning  of  public  Bohool  work  and  extending 
well  up  into  college,  or  for  the  special  student,  into  university  work  proper.  Of  Latin 
and  Greek  the  same  thing  is  true,  although  the  ooutse  covers  a  fewer  number  of  yeam. 
The  Boienoee  are  not  so  well  graded  and  the  adjustments  between  the  preparatory  and 
college  work  are  not  yet  perfect.  But  even  here  there  ia  eome  plan  and  purpose  to  the 
course,  which  rules  with  some  degree  of  definitenees  throughout.  But  history  in  the 
proper  developement  of  its  course  lags  behind  all  these,  and  is  even  behmd  the  study  of 
the  Sngliah  luiguage  and  literature  which  is  only  beginning  to  receive  its  proper  degree 
of  attention. 

That  hifltory  should  thuB  fall  behind  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  not  strange.  The 
classics  and  mathematics  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  established  branohee  of 
study.  Against  these  all  the  others  have  had  to  oontond  for  reoognition.  Modem 
science  has  not  advanced  more  rapidly  than  has  the  development  of  history,  but  ita 
results  have  been  more  striking,  its  advocates  more  noisy,  and  it  has  attracted  more  of 
popular  attention.  So  in  education  it  has  won  its  way  to  the  front  more  rapidly. 
Although  history  has  much  greater  educational  value  than  Boience,  and  should  really 
be  one  of  the  fundamental  branches  of  all  education,  yet  even  eduoato  s  have  been  slow 
to  recognize  this  fact  and  so  give  history  due  appreciation.  But  another  trouble  with 
history  has  been  that  less  than  any  other  study  does  it  oontein  within  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  gradation.  It  can  be  graded  and  properly  adapted  to  the  varying  ages  and 
requiremente  of  the  pupila,  but  this  must  be  done  according  te  pedagogic  principles 
and  not  according  to  anything  in  ite  own  nature.  It  codtrasta  sharply  in  this  reepeot 
with  mathematics  whose  very  nature  seems  to  indicate  how  and  when  they  should  b» 
taught  and  contrasts  more  or  less  with  about  every  other  branch  of  study.  So  hiatory 
needs  to  be  adapted  and  graded,  according  to  the  principlee  of  education;  and  theee 
principles,  as  we  know,  have  been  very  hazy  in  the  past^  and  not  many  ot  them  are  very 
clearly  comprehended  at  present 

Now  those  who  have  ot  the  higher  instruction  in  history,  of  the  real  college  or  uni- 
versity course  will,  I  think,  bear  me  out  in  this  statement;  in  order  that  these  higher 
courses  may  be  what  they  ought,  and  may  acoamplish  the  reeulte  that  thev  ought,  were 
is  absolute  neoeesity  that  a  certain  amount  and  a  certain  kind  of  histories]  work  should 
be  done  in  the  schools  below;  that  this  lower  work  should  be  not  simply  different  in 
unount,  but  it  should  lie  different  in  kind  from  the  higher  work;  that  it  is  really  just 
as  impoeeible  to  moke  the  higher  courses  in  history  what  they  ought  to  be,  to  get  from 
them  the  proper  results,  unless  the  student  has  already  done  the  preliminary  work,  and 
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doM  it  in  the  proper  m&nner,  as  it  would  be  in  soienoe  or  language  under  similar  con- 
diboDB.  But  tbw  onlr  leads  ue  back  to  what  has  already  been  stated.  The  historical 
ooarae  should  be  graded,  and  the  work  ehould  var;  in  kind  at  the  different  etagee. 

The  importanoe  or  bearing  of  this  fact  has  not  been  fully  enough  appreciated  by 
te»ctiera  either  in  the  college  or  preparatory  »ohoolB.  History  has  Beamed  like  history, 
whether  in  the  gnmmax  Bohoole,  in  the  hign  schools  or  in  the  collegee;  the  difference 
in  the  work  at  the  tbtious  periods  of  the  course  hse  seemed  to  consist  rather  in  the 
amoant  and  the  number  of  details  the  course  should  include,  than  in  the  oharaoter  of 
the  ooune  itself  or  methods  ot  instruotion.  In  brief,  teachers  have  lacked  a  proper  oom- 
prehension  of  history  and  so  bare  mixed  its  educational  bearing,  and  the  Uniyersity 
Kquirementa  bave  not  in  any  way  tended  to  dispel  the  illusion.  But  ae  eduoatore  we 
ehould  look  at  bietory  from  ita  eduoative  value,  and  this  implies  that  both  its  nature  as 
■  science  should  be  comprehended  and  its  distinctive  functions  as  a  factor  in  education, 
its  distinotive  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the  pupil. 

Even  the  crudest  teacher  can  see  that  it  requires  a  certain  amount  and  kind  of  intel- 
lectual sidvancement  for  tlie  proper  comprehension  of  history.  But  few  teachers  have 
seemed  to  realize  that  it  is  capable  of  the  oompleteet  ^odation  covering  almoet 
^  periods  of  student  life.  Histoiv  in  the  full  sense  o(  the  word,  is  a  very 
brood  subject;  it  embraoee  the  wnole  progress  ot  the  race  in  its  lon^  course 
vt  development,  and  covers  every  side  of  human  nature.     So  in  some  of  its  many 


fof  every  stage  of  study  from  the  primary  class  to  the  Universitv.  In  its  eimnlest 
forma  it  a^pe^  directly  to  the  youngest  pupils  in  the  publie  sohoola.  In  ite  farthest 
Tsacfaes  it  IB  still  puzzling  the  greatest  minds  of  the  world  Here  then  is  opportunity 
tor  grading  uid  evidently  at  the  same  time  the  highest  poHible  necessity  for  it. 

It  must  oe  evident  now  that  to  get  the  best  results  trom  the  study  of  history  there 
should  be  one  oontinuous  course  through  all  grades  of  schools,  graded  according  to  the 
advancing  acquirements  ot  the  pupils,  and  above  all,  having  perfect  unit;  of  purpose  in 
all  its  parto.  To  work  out  euoh  a  course,  or  rather  to  make  tue  attempt  and  contribute 
vtiat  we  can  in  that  line  seams  to  me  to  szpress  most  fully  the  object  ot  the  whole  dis- 
euMion  of  the  question  before  us.  But  now  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
tteitiierof  Uie  methods  of  adjuetment  mentioned  above  between  the  coUeeea  and  so 
ealled  praparato^  schools  is  fitted  to  produce  such  a  oourse  as  is  desired,  and  as  should 
be  Mtablisbed.  To  take  the  University  and  hi^h  school  as  typioal  eiamplee,  each,  with 
a  distinct  purpose  and  independent  organization  would  tond  to  produce  a  course  in 
hiBtory  complete  in  itself  though  of  different  grades,  and  merely  to  bring  these  two 
courasB  near  enough  together  so  that  one  could  succeed  the  other  does  not  fulfill  the 
Tsquirements.  For  they  are  still  distinct  courses,  each  with  an  aim  of  its  own,  and  so 
they  lock  that  unity  of  puipoee  neoeeaary  to  the  highest  results.  The  University  is 
crippled  by  having  to  take  etudeuts  who  have  done  some  things  they  need  not  have 
done  and  omitted  some  of  what  was  really  essential,  and  whose  whole  work  has  been 
shaped  to  a  purpose  different  from  its  own,  while  some  portions  of  tiie  prepaitory  work 
have  been  merely  wasted  effort. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  way,  which  I  have  not  before  mentioned,  in  which  the 
^ole  course  of  history  should  bo  arranged  and  the  adjustments  ot  its  parts  effected.  It 
is  evident  that  if  the  course  is  to  have  complete  oontinuity  and  unity  it  must  lirst  be 
contemplated  as  a  whole  and  when  it  is  separated  into  parts  tbeee  must  simply  be  parts 
of  the  whole,  and  not  in  themaetves  unified  courses. 

Wemnst  uier^oreget  out  of  our  oomparatively  narrow  view-aa  college  professOre,  or 
preparatoi?  teachers,  and  look  at  the  whole  question  from  the  higher  level  ot  education 
in  gMisrol,  attempt  to  buUd  np  the  course  as  educators  with  the  whole  field  in  view  and 
not  as  (pecialists looking  only  to  our  own  portion  ot  the  work.  When  we  have  found 
the  whole  aim  ot  historical  instruction  and  have  decided  upon  the  oharaoter  of  course 
which  t^at  aim  requires,  t^e  rest  of  the  problem  is  very  simple;  we  have  only  to  study 
the  needs  and  advancement  ot  our  pupils  to  determine  what  portion  is  to  be  undertaken 
bj  the  preparatory  echool  and  what  will'fall  to  the  lot  of  the  college. 

nius,  instead  ot  being  brought  directly  to  the  consideration  ot  the  question  as  to 
what  the  preparatory  course  should  be,  we  are  brought  to  where  we  oan  see  that  this 
^owtioQ  is  <mly  a  part  ot  the  larger  one  as  to  what  in  character  the  whole  historical 
coons  should  be,  and  in  the  solution  of  this  larger  question  the  solution  of  the  smaller 
>*  iDsitrioably  involved.  It  is  to  the  whole  course  therefore  that  we  must  first  direct 
ear  ittention,  not  to  fix  the  arrangement  of  the  details  ot  the  course  but  to  determine 
itsdiaraotor.  Only  after  this  is  ued  upon  can  we  determine  what  portion  of  theoourse 
InkiDgfl  to  the  preparatory  Bchools. 
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"A  toeatiae  on  'Inatruotion  in  hiatcny'  should  begin  b7  a 
ia  Histoirt' "  are  the  words  at  tl)e  opening  of  Dieatei 
□usty  tbe  answer  to  that  question  oannot  M  given  v 

Set  that  answer  most  be  understood  by  ever^  penon  wbo  would  undertake  to  teach 
istory  or  intelligently  to  diaonaa  its  eduoational  bearing.  But  while  we  oannot  stojp 
to  answer  the  question.  What  is  history?  BtHuething  of  the  meaning  of  history  is 
absolutely  neoeasary  to  our  ^«arait  purpose.  This  we  aball  see  as  we  proceed  to  disouaa 
itfl  variona  portions  as  a  subject  ol  education. 

Hie  first  question  which  we  naturally  ask  to  the  study  of  any  subject,  or  at  least  the 
first  question  to  us  as  teachers,  for  upon  it  depends  the  obataoter  of  instruction,  is  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  study.  We  are  told  that  the  purpose  of  historioal  investigation  is 
comprehension;  but  is  not  this  the  purpose  of  inTestigation  in  anv  other  soienoeT  Per- 
haps so.  But  if  BO  in  a  far  different  sense.  What  was  ordinarily  understood  b^  th» 
term  history  is  the  history  of  the  human  race,  or  of  some  portion  of  it  In  such  history 
we  deal  primarily  only  with  phenomena  of  the  humsii  race  itself,  with  its  iutellectual 
and  moral  development,  aa  shown  in  individual  emotions,  aepirations  and  motions,  or 
the  efforte  of  a  wnole  nation  as  they  are  reflected  in  such  of  its  individuals  as  come 
before  us.  Physical  causes  and  phenomena  are  of  no  importance  at  all,  or  of  importance 
only  beoauae  of  their  ooDDeotion  with  or  bearing  on  the  others.  Such  human  events 
every  individual  comprehends  in  a  sense  in  which  be  can  comprehend  no  others.  A 
great  aot  of  heroism  appeals  to  him  sa  no  phyeioial  event  can,  and  he  comprehends  it  as 
he  can  oo  physical  pnenomenon,  because  he  himaelf  ia  aaluated.Bna  through  his 
imagination  can  feel  the  play  of  the  very  same  emotinns  that  led  ui>  to  it,  can  hve  over 
again,  as  it  were,  the  aot  of  the  hero  himaetf,  and  this  oonatitutee  his  comprehension  of 
it.  And  so  with  every  historical  event  so  far  as  it  is  truly  human-  In  the  study  or 
investigation  of  history  there  is  this  oonstant  interaction  between  the  individual  and 
the  life  of  the  race  as  he  finds  it  in  their  recorded  actions.  An  interaction,  emotional, 
int«llectual,  moral,  and  it  is  this  that  constitutea.  in  the  first  instance,  his  comprehen- 
sion of  history  and  gives  to  it  its  character  as  a  study. 

This,  though  it  is  the  first,  is  not  the  whole  character  of  historical  study.  Hiatory.  sa 
we  have  said,  is  the  record  of  the  development  of  the  human  race.  So  far  as  it  is  com- 
plete it  expreeses  every  stage  o(  human  progress  and  ever^  side  or  phoee  of  bumaa 
nature.  Tiixx  history  not  only  appeals  to  every  stage  of  individual  development  and  ia 
adapted  to  every  grade  of  study,  but  it  does  a  great  deal  more.  Human  nature  has 
developed  in  tlie  development  of  the  race,  and  it  is  human  nature  with  which  history 
deals.  But  human  nature,  and  exactly  t^e  same  nature  which  the  race  has  eo  far 
matured,  is  also  the  nature  of  the  individual  and  in  the  study  of  history  the  individual 
is  oonsbuitly  finding  himself  refiected,  or  rather  is  finding  hie  larger  self,  for  the  raoe  is 
gi«at«r  than  any  individual,  and  is  having  his  true  nature  more  fully  revealed  to  him. 
The  brining  to  our  own  conectausness  of  what  by  nature  we  are  is  vm  very  essence  of 
our  individual  progress.  But  human  nature  in  its  development  has  not  been  st  the 
meroy  of  obanoe  or  of  mere  caprice.  It  has  been  governed  by  the  same  profound  laws 
of  continuity  that  belong  to  aJIevolution,  and  indeed  it  has  constituted  the  very  highest 
form  of  evolution  in  the  universe  as  we  know  it  Thus  the  aim  of  true  historical  study 
or  investigation  is  the  comprehension  in  the  profoundeet  sense  of  that  human  nature, 
which  is  Uie  nature  alike  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual,  through  the  oomprehenaion 
of  the  loooeaaes  of  ita  development,  end  to  understand  what  this  means  we  must  recall 
that  tiie  oomprehenuon  here  meant  is  as  I  have  defined  it  what  has  been  called  the 
*i«oiprooal  aotion'  between  the  individual  and  mankind. 

If  from  this  we  turn  now  and  try  to  get  some  idea  of  the  proper  course  in  history,  tiie 
first  point  that  meets  us  is  that  the  value  of  the  course  will  depend  upon  the  fuUneos  of 
oomprehension.  Butthedegreeofoomprehension,  to  use  the  wordsof  another, '*isdepend- 
ent  upon  the  abundance,  delicacy,  and  enenry  of  reciprocal  action  which  we  have  expe- 
rienced in  our  intellectual  contact  with  mankind."  This  neoessitatee  that  the  hiatorioal 
course  should  be  a  very  long  one,  that  the  student  should  be  kept  in  contact  with  the 
raoe  through  ita  hiatal^  just  as  long  as  the  school  course  will  allow.  As  the  reaction 
on  tiie  i«rt  of  the  individual  ia  emotional  ss  well  as  intellectual,  and  neoeeaarily  for 
proper  oomprehension  the  couree  itaelf  needs  t«  begin  very  early  in  the  pupil's  life  when 
the  emotions  are  meat  easUy  controlled,  and  can  be  most  readily  cultivated.  Profeaaor 
Hall  speaks  of  the  slowness  of  historical  comprehension ,  and  this  we  can  readily  under- 


time, be  a  Mug  one,  although  as  regards  ttie  ground  covered  it  ^lould  be  a  rather  abort 
The  first  form  of  history  was  in  the  form  of  stories  or  myths  with  regard  to  past 
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th«  evente  are  recorded  at  Uie  time  of  their  ooouiranoe,  hj  thoee  who  nere  tbemBelves 
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fMt  ttiBt  Herodotus  had  eeen  (idem)  or  persoaally  inTeetiffated  the  tacts  which  he 
rdited.  Althoueh  the  peculiarity  of  annaJs  is  that  their  auttior  ia  a  oontemporarr  of 
the  sTenta  whieh  he  relates,  this  ib  not  the  reature  of  them  that  is  important  for  educa- 
ttOD-  Buttrom  the  fact  of  oontemporaDeousness,  the  erents  themselves  must  stand 
out  with  more  individuality  than  in  any  other  form  of  history.  It  ia  history  of  this 
eharaat«r  tiierefore,  in  which  persons  and  eveutH  stand  out  with  such  distinotneee  and 
individaalit;  Uiat  Uie  interest  of  the  child,  not  yet  capable  of  auatained  effort,  m^  be 
centered  about  them  and  which  is  therefore  capable  of  beiuK  given,  without  violating 
its  spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  short,  distinct,  and  self-centered  lessons,  that  & 
adapted  to  the  secondary  stage  of  historical  instruction.  The  Arvice  of  such  lessons  to 
the  pupil  will  be  cloBely  analagous  to  the  relation  of  annals  to  the  higher  (orme-of 

^e  higher  forme  which  history  takes  on  will  also  furnish  the  means  for  the  neit 
higher  stages  of  instiuction.  With  the  aooumnlation  in  the  annals  of  a  large  number  of 
eetsbliahea  facte,  extending  well  back  into  the  past,  history  can  take  the  form  of  a 
oontinaoas  narrative  in  which  the  facts  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  temporal  series 
and  cover  the  known  part  of  the  life  of  a  nation.  History  in  this  form  admits  of  two 
stores  of  study,  which  we  may  Illustrate  b^  referring  to  our  own  history.  In  the  first, 
which  is  transitional  from  the  preoedioK,  individual  interest  is  still  neoesaary  and  so  a 
short  period  may  be  chosen  for  stuJy  and  all  the  events  grouped  around  one  striking 
evnit  or  nhSTaotor.  Thos  Washington  may  be  made  B  central  figure  for  the  stirring 
tunes  which  his  life  covers.  A  term's  work  of  this  kind  may  be  made  to  indude  with 
constderable  completeness  about  all  the  important  events  of  this  period,  and  form  a 
most  important  introduction  to  the  next  stage  which  should  cover  for  example,  a  con- 
tinnona  narration  of  the  whole  of  American  history. 

This  laat  step  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  character  of  the  historical  course.  In  Uie 
earlier  stages  tne  pupil's  interest  can  be  aroused  and  sustained  only  for  the  time  being; 
and  BO  must  all  be  centered  on  a  single  leeson,  which  is  also  self  centered,  has  its  catas- 
trophe, as  Matthew  Arnold  calls  it,  within  it»elf,  which  it  worlis  up  to  and  reveals. 
Bat  as  bia  grasp  becomes  firmer,  his  strength  of  mind  greater,  his  attention  can  gradu- 
al^ be  earned  forward  for  more  than  a  single  day  and  in  time  he  becomes  capable  of 
mstamed  interest  in  a  oontonuonH  narrative. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  carefully  the  essential  featares  of  the  course  I  have  so 
far  imperfectly  outlined.  The  study  of  many  different  men  and  events  furnishes  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  constant  appeals  to  the  various  sides  pf  the  child's  nature, 
intelleatnal  as  welt  as  emotional.  He  must  grasp  situations,  reproduce  in  imagination 
existing  conditions,  reason  atwut  great  events  or  actions,  feel  the  thrill  ot  great 
motiTes.  How  quickly  does  the  boy  catoh  the  spirit  of  Putnam  when  he  did  not  run 
the  gauntlet,  or  ot  the  rider  of  the  black  horse  at  Bemis'  Heights,  and  how  he  feels  the 
shame  ot  the  latter's  SQbsequent  treachery.  It  is  just  the  response  arising  from  this 
kind  ot  contact  with  the  world  that  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  full  comprehension 
ot  ikistoiy  in  ite  subsequent  stages.  In  tbe  lost  mentioned  stage  of  study,  when  narra- 
tive biotor;  ia  taken  up,  these  purely  personal  emotions  b^in  to  give  way  to  broader 
hopea,  aims  and  aspirations,  those  ot  patriotism  and  humani^. 

We  tx>me  now  to  the  last  and  highest  stage  of  historical  study  or  investigation. 

^niie  new  arrangement  ot  evente  m  their  historical  order  reveals  the  tact  that  the  series 
has  some  other  ocmneotion  than  the  merely  temporal  one,  and  by  the  time  the  pupil  has 
raaohed  a  stage  where  his  interest  can  be  sustained  for  narrative  work  at  all,  he  oan  be- 
gin to  feel,  though  not  yet  perhaps  distinctly  see,  their  deeper  connection.  But  what  is  this 
inner  oonneotion  between  events?  Do  they  occur  haphazard,  uid  take  their  place  on 
the  scroll  ot  history  merely  by  chance.  If  so  history  is  only  onaos  and  not  worth  our 
stac^.  But  it  issue  to  say  mat  chance  has  as  little  play  inhuman  history  as  in  natural 
history  where  nattual  law,  pitiless  and  relentleee,  reigna  anpreme.  Beoognizing  this  a 
diatjngniahad  president  of  a  very  diatingnished  college  has  eaid  that  eveate  should  be 
studied  in  the  relation  of  oauae  and  effect.  This  would,  of  coarse,  be  a  definite  attempt 
to  apply  Dstiual  law  to  humMi  hlstorv.  But  unfortunately  for  the  plan,  fortunately 
tec  edneatimi,  evMils  do  not  stand  in  tne  relaticn  to  each  other  ot  cause  and  effect,  and 
ao  to  Btad7  them  would  be  to  pervert  their  meaning.  While  we  cannot  dwell  upon  this 
point,  yet  tiie  highest  forms  of  history  afford  the  highest  purpose  ot  hietwtcal  instruc- 
tion and  some  understanding  is  necessary  here  to  complete  oar  ooune. 
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The  highest  form  of  development  which  hiator;  has  yet  taken  od  is  found  in  the 
modem  conception  of  history.  The  new  history,  Bays  a  writer,  "is  above  all  pregnant 
with  the  aotioD  that  society  is  a  great  aggregate  organism  of  forces  moving  a4xx>rding 
to  laws  epeoial  to  it,  and  eioiilBr,  and  producing  evolution  and  growth  analagous  t« 
what  we  see  in  other  forms  of  life,"  Thus  the  various  events  are  not  the  auooeeding 
terms  of  a  causal  Beriee,  but  rather  are  the  Buoooeding  atages,  or  manifestation  of  the 
stages,  of  growth  of  the  inner  principles  of  the  lite  of  the  society  of  which  the^  are  the 
outwwl  expression  and  realizatioh. 

Society  in  other  words  is  an  on^aniem  whioh  grows  and  develops  like  other 
onjjaniems,  grows  from  principles  inherent  in  its  nature,  and  thia  growth  is  but  the 
unfolding  of  those  principles,  their  fuller  and  more  ooncrete  expreseion  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  This  fundamental  conception  of  history  t^ivea  to  its  study  an 
entirely  new  character.  The  historian  no  longer  studies  events  merelv  as  evente.  He 
seeks  to  establish  his  facte  as  carefully  as  ever,  indeed  more  carefully,  tor  perfect  aoour- 
aoy  is  of  greater  importance,  but  he  also  seeks  to  underetand  their  meaning,  to  traoe 
them  back,  that  is,  to  the  prinoiiiles  of  which  they  are  the  expression.  To  illuBtrat« 
what  I  mean,  we  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  that  much  of  what  is  best  in  our 
Amerioan  democracy  hoe  had  its  origin  m  principles  or  germa  of  principles  whioh 
appeared  centuries  ago  in  the  organization  of  Oermanic  villages,  and  our  modern  life  is 
but  the  expanding  of  those  germs  into  their  full  fruition.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
inoorreot  toaay  that  the  germs  tben  appearing  must  aometimeexpand  into  ^ust  auob  life 
as  we  now  have  in  Anieriaa,  but  it  is  oorreot  to  aay  that  under  such  conditions  as  have 
here  existed  they  have  expanded  into  our  present  institutions,  and  this  expansion  con- 
stitutes the  underlying  and  determining  principles,  the  principles  whioh  give  meaning 
and  character  to  oU  the  eepaTat«  evente. 

To  lead  his  students  to  look  at  history  in  this  way,  to  grasp  the  idea  of  growth,  the 
idea  of  the  unfolding  from  germs  in  which  they  were  alrrai^  inherent  of  great  historical 
principles  and  institutions,  to  feel  this  expansion  even  where  the^  cannot  definitely 
trace  tne  successive  stages,  is  the  province  of  the  teaoher  of  history  m  its  higher  st^es. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  suooees  of  the  teacher  at  this  sta^e  is  absolutely  oondi- 
tioned  upon  the  oompleteness  and  delicacy  of  that  reoiprocal  action  which  I  have  so  tre- 
quently  mentioned. 

But  this  is  not  all.  No  nation  is  ever  constituted  by  growth  in  a  aingle  direction. 
It  is  made  what  it  is,  not  by  the  expansion  of  a  single  principle,  but  by  l£e  unfolding 
of  a  coogerieaof  harmonious  principles  all  working  together  to  one  great  end  and  con- 
stituting the  national  unity.  ■  While  the  working  of  a  principle  may  be  traoed  out 
aingly.  to  look  at  this  alone  will  give  but  a  one-sided  and  inadequate  view  of  history. 
The  work  of  the  historian  and  bo  of  the  historioat  atudent,  must  be  to  grani  the  separate 
principles  or  ideas  into  one  great  idea  whioh  indeed  thev  constitute,  the  idea  of  a  Btate 
or  nation,  and  thus  to  t»mprehend,  in  the  aenae  I  have  deflned  comprehension,  the  spirit 
of  the  nation. 

Thia  ia  the  last  worii  of  the  historical  teaoher.  But  one  greater  problem  remaina  for 
solution.  That  is,  to  grasp .  all  the  separate  historioat  ideas  and  prinoiplas  into  one 
great  idea,  which  shall  give  plaoe  and  meaning  to  every  separate  epoch,  to  every  separ- 
ate people  and  to  every  event  in  history;  the  idea  of  humanity,  and  thus  establian  a 
true  pbilceophy  of  historv.  But  this  problem  no  one  has  yet  solved  to  the  sa^sfaotion 
of  his  fallows,  although  the  need  of  its  solution  is  now  clearly  apprehended,  and  the 
true  answer  to  the  problem  thia  generation  doea  not  seem  likely  to  find,  because  it  is 
not  in  a  mood  that  will  permit  it  to  find  the  true  solution. 

Two  remarks  remain  to  be  made.  The  first  is  that  no  definite  ground  is  prescribed 
which  should  be  covered  by  such  a  oourse  aa  I  would  wish.  But  it  must  Im  evident 
that  the  nature  of  the  oourse  does  not  demand  that  the  history  of  any  Specific  natiouB 
or  of  any  specific  periods  should  be  gone  over,  It  oertainly  does  not  demand,  even  in 
the  fullest  oouree,  that  history  of  the  entire  world  should  be  studied.  But  the  oourse 
admits  of  different  fillings  in  this  respect,  and  general  historv  may  form  a  part  of  it^ 
The  fact  that  I  have  tried  to  emphasize  all  the  way  through  that  the  work  at  differeot 
stages  ahould  be  of  a  difierent  character,  the  fact  of  gradation.  Those  periods  and 
peoples  should  be  selected  tor  study  which  are  tiest  adapted  to  the  immediate  purposes 
at  the  various  grades  of  the  work.  The  oniy  remark  of  a  general  nature  to  be  added  is 
that  the  course  ahould  be  intensive  rather  that  extensive,  at  least  in  its  earlier  parts, 
and  cannot  be  measured  at  all  by  the  extent  of  ground  that  is  covered. 

The  other  point  ia  to  determine  what  part  of  this  whole  course  should  constitute  the 
preparatory.  All  the  work  so  imperfectly  outlined  will  need  to  be  inolui^  in  the  pre- 
paratory work,  except  only  the  very  last  stage  where  history  as  development  b^na  to  be 
studied.  Even  the  first  stops  of  this  work  high  school  etudenta  will  be  found  prepared 
to  undertake.    The  question  should  be  settled  entirely  with  reference  to  what  the 
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pupils  otm  do  to  beet  advantage,  what  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  with  moet 
profit,  and  this  in  general  will  be  the  highest  grade  o(  work  they  are  able  to  do.  There 
should  be  do  arbitrary  fixing  of  limits  here.  Experience  should  be  the  only  guide,  as 
•zperienoe  aloQB  oaa  decide  how  far  the  pupils  can  be  profitably  advanced. 

NoTB— nw  Dstroit  High  Scbool  oonrw  in  historr  preMnta  hi  extunple  of  B  graded  coorae  aoDfonnliig 
TOT  nanrlr  bat  oot  quite  to  the  prlndplea  oatlliMa  above.  Perhape  It  vllt  be  ot  intneat  to  ■ahtcdii  tt. 
It  btRbawith  tlwnoiadhsUDt  tbaflntTcorof  htchiohoolwork  (ftthsTKle,  A  daaa)  which  ia  devoted 
to  Iha  •todv  of  Waatilnston  and  hia  tlmea.  The  neit  whole  year  ia  devoted  to  saosnl  hlatwy.  Tlie  fiiat 
hiU  of  the  Udidldebioiiatd  war  (11th  nads,  B  olua}ia  derated  to  Kng^^  The  aeoond  hialf  of 

thii  rew  to  an  OQtluie  of  D.  ».  bUton  (JohnetoD'a  leiMMX*  lanetji  anpplemeDted  bjr  the  tsaobar).  The 
flrat  halt  of  til*  last  jtar  [12th  ■nde)  ia  devoted  to  toplnai  work,  the  spwlal  Btndv  of  periodi  or  tlie 
loUinring  out  ot  poUucal  principlei.  This  ta  done  b;  adeotiTe  Taadioa  on  the  part  of  the  papU  on  topios 
and  bom  ndHmofla  aaaUued  by  the  twober.  Snob  a  conne  ahoold  be  preoeded  bj  socb  leBsona  In  the 
lovar  sradcs  aa  have  already  beeii  indioatad.   We  DodoabtedtT  Deed  to  aive  in  ooi  Aoierloau  sdooation  tc 

■II  rhii  niwi^  of  rMM  nr"-^  i-.-ii— . — >  __j ^ — i  _:;_i. t:...™u__  .i. j j  .. 
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THE  COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF  THE  LECTURE  AND  TEXT- 
BOOK METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

PBOF.   CHABLES  E.  BABB,   ALBION. 

The  first  aim  of  college  training  is  to  make  men  and  women — of  culture, 
of  power,  ot  purpoee;  not  machines,  that,  given  certain  raw  material,  will 
torn  ont  certain  finished  products,  but  men,  who,  through  their  own  trained 
powers  and  the  skill  that  they  have  gained  may  mould  other  men  and 
sway  them  to  lofty  aims.  All,  nay  moBt  may  not  attain  to  this,  but  such 
should  be  and  is  the  aim.  To  make  a  learned  man  is  well,  but  what  the 
meaoB  and  how  applied  to  bnild  the  man  of  power?  This  much  objective; 
but  how  to  rouse  the  student  to  a  quickened  zeal,  a  living  purpose  in  his 
work?  I  always  feel  that  inattention  of  a  student  is  chargeable  to  me 
rather  than  to  him.  If  a  class  fails  in  interest  in  a  subject,  toe  failure  is 
my  own.  How  shall  we  teach,  that  the  best  reeolts  may  be  attained  on 
either  hand? 

'  Ephraim  Emerton  of  Howard  University  says: — "In  academic  teaching 
three  possible  methods  of  instruction  saggest  themselves  at  once;  the 
recitation,  the  lecture,  and  original  wottT  We  may  assume,  for  the 
Mesent  that  the  value  of  recitation  from  a  book  is  practically  at  an  end. 
While  admitting  that  the  power  of  accurate  re-statement  of  a  thing  learned 
is  valuable  to  the  student,  the  common  sense  of  most  has  concluded  that 
the  time  spent  by  an  educated  man  in  listening  to  such  repetition  is  an 
actual  loss  to  science,  and  that  the  brighter  etndeute  of  a  close  can  employ 
themselves  very  much  more  profitably  than  in  hearing  the  mistakes  of  their 
duller  mates.  Adding  to  this  that  the  learning  of  what  is  contained  in 
any  one  book,  especiuly  on  a  subject  admitting  wide  difference  in  the  point 
of  view,  can  go  but  little  way  toward  widening  or  deepening  a  man's  men- 
tal capaciiv,  and  remembering  that  such  acquisition  is  naually  easiest  to 
shallow  minds,  we  may  at  once  relegate  recitations  to  their  proper  place, 
namely,  in  elementary  instruction,  where  they  ought  to  be  insisted  upon 
with  tmbending  severity." 

So  says  he,  speaking  especially  upon  the  teaching  of  history,  and  Prof. 
BnigesB  of  Columbia  agrees  with  him  and  adduces  additional  reasons. 
Hear  him: — "  Unless  this  thonght — that  truth,  as  man  knows  it,  is  no 
20 
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leady-tnade  article  of  certain  and  objective  character,  bat  subject  to  the 
feUibility  of  bmnan  insight  and  reasoning,  be  continaally  impressed  npon 
the  stndent  by  the  method  of  the  instruction  which  he  receive,  he  will,  to 
a  greater  or  leas  degree,  make  dogma  of  his  learning,  and  this  is  the  nega- 
tion of  OTogreea  in  Uie  wider  and  more  perfect  comprehenBioii  of  truth. 
•  •  *  What  is  contained  in  a  book  which  has  been  studied  by  classes  ^ne 
before,  has,  in  the  mind  of  a  student  not  yet  accustomed  to  sharp  criticismr 
too  large  a  preaumption  in  its  favor.  He  is  too  ready  to  acquiesce  in  it& 
propositions  and  let  memory  act  where  the  more  difficult  processes  of 
criticism  and  judgment  shonld  be  called  into  ^lay." 

The  late  Prol  Allen,  of  Wisconsin  tJniversity,  on  the  other  hand  has 
said:  "Lecturing,  however  satisfactory  in  the  German  Universities,  I  do 
not  find  suited  to  the  wants  of  my  students  as  a  regular  mode  of  instruc- 
tion. For  suggestion  and  for  review  it  may  be  employed  with  great 
advantage;  and  for  regular  instruction  in  fields  where  there  is  no  suitable 
text-book,  I  am  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it.  But  it  requires,  to  be 
efficacious,  constant  questioning,  thorough  examinations,  and  occasional 
inspection  of  note-books." 

Prot  Langhlin  goes  further: — "  The  lecture  system,  pure  and  simple,  is- 
so  ineffective  that  it  ought  to  be  set  aside  at  once  as  entirely  undesirable.. 
The  disciplinary  power  to  be  gained  by  the  study  is  almost  wholly  lost  to 
the  student  by  this  method  of  teaching.  •  *  *  With  the  average  student, 
in  almost  any  subject  the  lecture  system  leads  to  cramming.  •  *  *  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  student  ever  gets  much,  if  any  of  that  mental  attrition  on 
the  subject  which  is  the  best  part  of  the  work.  *  *  *  Even  the  simplest 
form  of  recitations,  is,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  listening  to  lectures." 

Amid  such  conflicting  views  as  these,  supported  by  the  matured  judg- 
ment and  experience'  of  able  men,  it  would  behoove  us  all  to  pause  and 
consider  well  their  points  of  view.  Perhaps,  though  apparently  anta^^ 
nistic,  there  may  be  found  a  pervading  thought  that  in  their  seeming 
variance  but  binds  them  the  more  closely  tt^ether. 

First,  then,  the  lecture.  The  instruction  may  be  given  by  reading  from 
the  written  page,  by  extemporaneons  speakii^,  guided  by  leading  heads,  - 
written  or  unwritten,  or  the  lecture  may  be  given  by  an  act  of  pure  mem- 
ory, having  before  been  carefully  written  out  and  learned.  The  student, 
in  turn,  may  be  required  to  listen  merely,  or  to  take  notes  that  shall  be  or 
shall  not  be  rewritten  afterward.  The  lecture  in  this  country,  is  usoallj 
associated  with  "quizzes"  at  regular  or  irr^nlar  intervals. 

The  text-book  method  pre-supposes  a  book  in  the  hands  of  every  stu- 
dent, who  shall  be  required  to  pi^pare  certain  assigned  portions  for 
recitation  day  by  da^.  This,  again,  is,  or  should  be  accompanied  by  class 
discuBsionB  of  principles  involved  and  by  illostration  and  application  to 
facts  other  than  the  book  supplies. 

Omitting  for  the  present  other  modifications  and  combinations  that 
readily  snggest  themselves,  let  us  consider,  so  far  as  may  be,  these. 

The  lecture  gives  the  teacher  fulleet  freedom  in  the  field.  He  is  not 
bound  by  any  method,  by  any  fixed  arrangement  of  his  work,  but  selects 
his  own.  No  man  of  oris^nal  thought  can  do  his  beet  when  cramped  by 
others'  wavB,  but  proceeding  upon  the  lines  that  he  himself  maps  out  can 
do  himself  the  fullest  justice  and  attain  the  highest  results.  He  mav 
select  the  topics  that  he  will  especially  jfive  force',  may,  in  fine,  individual- 
ize and  specialize  as  he  will  New  hgiit,  from  whatever  source,  if  of 
sufficient  importance  to  the  subject,  may  readily  be  incorporated  and 
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■BcnmilAtod.  If  the  teacher  be  an  original  worker  in  his  department  he 
will  include  his  own  obeeirations,  which  always  indncee  a  special  interest 
in  the  student.  This  mode  of  teaohing  has  a  special  fascination  for  the 
teacher  and  excites,  in  the  student,  a  stroi^er  interest  as  the  thoughts 
oome  warm  and  glowing  from  the  heated  brain  of  the  living  person  before 
him  than  be  will  gain  in  the  solitade  of  hie  room,  poring  over  the  printed 
page.  Uore,  the  student  is  compelled  to  close  and  rapid  thought.  He 
cannot  loiter  by  the  way,  but  must  use  his  every  power  to  catch  and  hold 
the  teacher's  thought  In  addition,  if  notes  are  taken,  comprehension  of 
an  idea  is  neoesBary,  before  it  can  be  written  down.  The  condensed  form 
m  which  the  notes  must  be  taken  is  a  strong  advantage  as  it  necessitetee  a 
still  further  mental  process — and  the  form,  when  the  excitement  and 
atimolos  of  the  teacher's  presence  is  gone,  is  one's  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  in  this  swift  outpourii^  of  a 
Eabjec^  the  teacher  does  all  the  work.  All  the  materials  that  he  prrances 
have  been  thoroughly  elaborated  and  no  thought  on  the  stndent'spart  is 
required,  beyond  the  mere  reproduction  of  what  has  been  said.  He  soon 
catehes  t^e  knack  of  hearing  just,  enough  to  enable  him  to  answer  in  the 
weekly  quiz,  and  time  that  would  be  more  profitably  spent  in  di^;ing  out 
hard  places  by  his  own  effort,  is  so  much  clear  gain  for  sport  and  play. 
We  tne  the  student  as  he  is,  not  as  he  should  be.  Given  no  part  in  the 
elaboratioa  of  a  theme,  he  becomes  timid  in  dissent  and  the  force  of  the 
lectnrer  is  apt  to  spend  ilaelf  lai^ly  in  impressing  the  men  that  "Allah  is 
Allah  and  Biahomet  is  his  prophet."  The  more  he  questions  others,  the 
greater  the  presumption  that  he  has  exhausted  the  field  and  that  his  posi- 
tions are  impregnable.  Thus  the  student  is  reduced  lately  to  parrot- 
work  and  the  power  that  he  should  gain  by  the  use  of  his  own  intellect, 
and  skin  in  defence  of  a  principle  he  has  made  his  own,  are  sacrificed. 
Farther,  unless  the  tendency  is  very  vigorously  combatted,  and  the  sub- 
ject very  thoroughly  oiganized  his  knowledge  will  be  all  at  loose  enda 
Unless  the  student  be  required  to  take  notes,  this  result  is  almost  inevita- 
ble under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

The  text-book  method  is  pre-eminent  for  general  convenience  and  sim- 
plici^,  The  assignment  of  a  given  lesson  te  the  class,  on  which  they  are 
expected  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  and  the  hearing  of  the  recitations  by 
the  teacher  constitutes  a  system  that  is  simplicity  itself.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  day  of  "hearing  recitetions"  only  has  almost  passed,  for  the 
teacher  who  coimnes  himself  to  extracting  from  hie  pupils  the  points  taken 
up  in  the  text,  and  to  that  alone,  has  no  place  in  the  educational  system  of 
today  and  will  not  be  much  longer  tolerated.  The  method  of  study  has 
been  most  familiar  to  the  student  in  the  lower  grades,  and  the  same  method 
would  seem  natural  upon  his  entrance  into  college.  He  has  been  drilled 
into  it  and  it  into  him  until  he  should  have  learned  how  to  use  his  books 
to  best  advantage.  Books  are  the  repositories  of  accumulated  knowledge 
and  the  student  conforms,  thus,  to  the  habits  of  mankind.  He  has,  in  his 
book,  a  constant  work  of  reference  in  which  he  may  at  any  moment  turn 
back  to  a  forgotten  or  a  hazy  point.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  of 
this  qrstem  is  that  in  it,  eveir  student  may  be  ossnmed  to  master  every 
point  and  be  held  strictly  to  that  account  He  has  no  excuse  for  failnre 
and  the  chance  loss  of  a  single  lesson  does  not  not  throw  a  whole  subject 
out  of  ioint  as  he  can  regain  the  missing  links. 

Bat  in  spite  of  ito  allurements,  this  system,  too,  has  ite  faults.  To  be 
BQie,  it  salts  the  lazy  teacher,  and  many  that  are  not,  but  it  hampers  one 
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■who  has  the  power  of  original  work,  biude  him  to  a  method  that  is  not  his 
own  and  tenoB  to  render  his  work  shallow  and  artificial.  The  necessity  of 
clinging  to  the  text  prevents  due  enlai^ment  npon  points  of  special  int«r- 
eat,  lor  a  lesspn  of  a  dozen  lines  today  and  of  twenty  pages  tomorrow  leads 
nnerrisgly  to  irr^ular  work.  Tet  who,  asiiig  a  test-wx)k,  has  not  been 
forced  to  this?  The  dozen  lines  may  be  the  harder  work,  bnt  they  afford 
little  cine  to  the  stndeDt  whose  mind  is  yet  nntrained.  This  expansion  is 
especially  necessary  in  the  study  of  science,  for  a  book  is  scarcely  off  the 
press  when  new  facts  are  brought  to  light  or  deductions  made  that  shonld 
find  a  place  therein.  In  many  snbjecte,  notably  in  history  and  philosophy 
where  diverse  views  prevail,  the  study  of  a  single  text  may  be  a  serious 
«vil,  for  a  one-sided  view  of  a  subject,  discolored  by  partisan  prejudice,  is 
apt  to  cling  to  one  from  such  association  and  to  be  with  extreme  difficulty 
dislodged.  This  tendency  to  dogmatism  from  one-sided  study  is  perhaps 
no  greater  than  obtains  under  the  lecture,  though  it  seems  to  me  tnat  the 
average  student  is  far  more  ready  to  question  the  man  than  the  printed 
work.  "The  book  says,"  how  many  times  does  this  statement  come  out 
as  a  sure  clincher  to  some  proposition — like  as  not  totally  ibisonderstood 
after  all?  Again,  the  use  of  the  text-book  tends  to  desultory  study  as  con- 
trasted with  we  lecture,  for  when  the  student  can  take  his  time  and  con- 
tinually refer  back  to  an  obscure  point,  the  necessity  of  learning  once  for 
all  is  gone. 

Thus,  while  each  of  these  systems  presents  distinct  and  certain  advan- 
tages, each  is  subject  to  failure  at  important  pointe.  Can  these  elements 
of  weakness  be  avoided?  As  a  central  fact  it  may  be  postulated  that  the 
student  must  be  made  to  think — "cram"  is  not  thought,  nor  is  memory, 
though  the  last  is  of  extreme  value  and  the  acquisition  of  facts  indispens- 
able. Thought  goes  before  comprehension.  A  store  of  knowledge  may 
be  gained  without  real  comprehension,  and  the  man  whose  mind  is  stored 
with  facts  may  be  a  very  fool  in  the  emergency  that  calls  for  rational 
action.  Not  mere  facte  but  power  in  thought  is  the  real  end,  and  compre- 
hensive, concentered  thought  is  the  weapon  with  which  life's  battles  must 
be  won.  The  student's  work  must  not,  then,  be  made  too  easy  for  him, 
and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  lecture  system,  pure  and  simple, 
must  fail  of  complete  success.  Shall  we,  then,  adopt  the  text-book,  or  is 
there  some  other  system,  by  which,  avoiding  the  defecte,  we  may  reap  the 
advantages  of  botn?  Various  schemes  surest  themselves,  first  of  all, 
probably,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  combination  of  the  two — ^that  is,  a 
text-book  for  an  outline,  supplemented  by  lectures,  the  whole  accompanied 
by  free  discussion  in  the  class.  This  method,  I  am  bound  to  say,  I  have 
used  with  great  advantt^,  but  it  is  still  heir  to  many  of  the  uls  of  its 
parents,  and  an  insufficient  text  is  a  continual  annoyance. 

The  method  that  I  have  finally  chosen  as  affordingthe  best  resnlts,  amethod, 
moreover,  that  is  sufficiently  fiexible  to  admit  of  much  individual  choice,  is 
as  follows: — The  lecture  method  is  used,  but  each  hour  is  opened  witli  a 
short  quiz,  lively,  suggestive,  often  leaving  questions  incompletely  solved 
but  so  lar  developed  t^t  each  member  of  the  class  can  work  them  out  before 
the  nest  day.  By  this  manner  of  conducting  the  (jniz,  and  by  subsequent 
return  to  these  points,  full  discussion  by  the  class  is  encouraged  and  com- 
pelled As  soon  as  the  clam  is  well  woke  up  and  ready  for  work,  let  the 
teacher  take  the  reins  in  his  own  hands  and  begin  the  talk.  The  lectures 
must  be  short,  hence  packed  full  of  meat,  and  leading  pointe  should  be 
carefully  emphasized.    In  matters  of  detail,  the  class  shonld  be  asked  to 
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ceaae  writing  and  to  use  the  matter  or  not,  as  they  choose.     Every  man  is 
required  to  take  notes,  to  be  afterwards  written  out  on  alternate  pages  of 
a  well-bonnd  not«  book,  and  banded  in  for  examination  and  criticism.     In 
some  eabjects  a  test  book  will  be  called  for  as  well,  bnt  ones  in  the  hand» 
of  the  class,  let  it  be  nsed  largely  as  a  work  of  reference  and  the  instraction 
proceed  independently  of  it.     Written  tests,  in  place  of  the  regular  quiz 
and  lecture,  should  be  frequent;  perhaps  at  times,  though  very  rarely,  as 
often  as  twioe  or  three  times  a  week      They  should  always  come  nnan- 
nounced  and,  so  far  as  possible,  at  unexpected  times.     When  the  atadeat 
realizes  that  he  is  liable  to  be  called  to  sudden  account  at  any  moment  he 
will  keep  the  whole  subject  fresh  in  his  mind;  and  the  time  thus  lost  to  the 
formal  lecture  is  more  than  regained  by  a  fidelity  in  the  taking  of  notes 
and  a  thoroughness  in  advance  work  that  obviates  the  necessity  of  review. 
I  hear  the  objections  raised  at  once  that  this  method  requires  a  work 
that  the  student  will  not  do;  that  the  careful  preparation  of  the  note-books 
will  absorb  too  much  of  his  time — time  that  he  might  better  spend  in 
treading  new  ground;  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  large  classes;  that,  in 
fact,  it  IB  only  the  same  old  lecture  system,  after  all.    Pardon  me,  it  is  not. 
With  classes  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  men  the  work  has  been  done,  and  in 
sach  spirit  that  material  was  almost  daily  brought  to  class  that  had  been 
obtained  only  after  tramps  of  mile&.     And  the  note-books;— the  alternate 
pages  are  left  blank,  not  that  they  may  remain  clean  and  white,  but  that 
frran  reading  and  research  outside  the  class,  they  may  be  filled.     And  the 
time  spent  upon  these  books  I  consider  one  of  the  greatest  gains;  for  the 
student  is  obliged  to  jot  down,  here  and  there  a  point,  condensed  to  the 
fewest  words,  a  mental  process  of  extreme  value.    Then,  after  the  next 
day's  quiz,  in  writing  them  out  in  his  book,  briefiy,  to  be  sure,  the  addi- 
tional process  of  elaborating  his  first  notes,  fixes  that  which  he  has  heard 
and  makes  it  all  his  own.    A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.    A 
class  proceeds  at  the  pace  its  weaker  members  set     By  this  method,  the 
constant  stimnlas  and  spur  of  the  quiz  and  written  test  secnre  from  the 
industrious  and  slothfnl  student  alike  a  uniform  thoroughness  that  can  be 
nuned  in  no  other  way.     Not  the  brilliant  but  the  lagging  minds  need 
help,  and  he  teaches  best  who  so  does  his  work  that  the  strong  advance 
and  the  weak  gain  strength  with  every  step  to  run  the  race  with  them. 
Not  applicable  to  large  classes!     It  is  the  method,  above  all  best  suited  to 
t^ir  needs,  for  the  burden  lies  on  all  alike,  and  every  man  is  reached. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  lecture  is  desirable  because  it  affords  freedom  to 
the  teacher  and  allows  him  to  specialize  as  he  will.  It  promotes  origin- 
^^1  ^ves  life  to  dry  bones  and  compels  close  thought  and  quick  compre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  student  It  fails  in  that  the  student  is  fed  with 
too  highly  elaborated  food,  and  having  only  to  follow,  loses  in  intellectual 
strength  and  skilL 

The  textbook  method  is  advant^eous  from  its  convenience,  because  it 
teaches  the  student  how  to  nse  books  and  because  it  afFords  a  standard  for 
preparation.  Bat  it  hampers  the  teacher,  prevents  original  treatment, 
anlees  confined  with  the  lecture  and  especially  tends  toward  dogmatism. 

The  modified  lecture  method  certainly  possesses  the  advantages  of  the 
pare  system.  In  addition  it  provides  work  for  the  student,  insures  his 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  lectures  and  trains  him  in  the  expression  . 
and  draence  of  his  own  ideas.  He  becomes  the  teacher's  assistant  in  the 
search  for  truth.  It  is  not  so  convenient  nor  so  easy  as  the  text-book 
method,  bat  convenience  and  ease  are  not  the  goals  of  a  teacher's  ambi> 
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tioiL  It  does  teach  tbe  student  how  to  uaif  books — not  a  book — mooiingea 
him  in  research  and  more  effeotttally,  it  seems  to  me,  than  any  other  way, 
leads  him  to  the  formation  of  intelligent,  tmbiased,  and  comprehensive 
views. 

Of  course,  what  I  have  said  in  this  paper  ehonld  be  applied  only  to  col- 
1^^  teaching.  As  before  a  college  section,  the  paper  has  been  addreBsed 
to  tiolle^  men  and  I  by  no  means  would  suggest  that  its  methods  be 
applied  in  earlier  instruction.  They  require,  tor  their  development,  yonng 
men  and  women  who  have  already  passed  through  the  preliminary  train- 
ing of  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades  at  least 

DISCUSSION. 
Pbop.  J.  H.  KuD(KXKSiii>  said: 

The  Bubjeat  under  disouaaioD  is  one  of  imtereet  and  importanoe;  it  ib  as  mnoh  a  mat- 
ter of  intereet  to  the  instruotor  to  hear  bow  bis  methods  are  judged  b^  others,  as  it  is 
to  the  sometime  student  to  recall  how  these  methods  succeeded  or  failed  to  aocomjilish 
their  object.  It  is  a  subject  of  importance  because  it  touohea  the  question:  Which  is 
the  method  that  beet  promotes  learning,  extends  the  field  of  knowledge,  aJid  cultivates 
power  and  skill  iu  leaaership? 

I  have  listened  with  intereat  and  approval  to  the  very  clear  and  judicial  paper  of 
Prof.  Barr.  If  I  have  understood  oorreotlv  the  general  conclusion  of  the  vap&e  waa : 
The  text-book  for  the  common  school,  the  lecture  i^etem  for  the  profeesioDal  and  poet- 
graduate  ooursea  of  the  University,  and  for  the  undergraduates  of  the  college  proper,  a 
judioiouB  combination  of  the  two.  With  this  I  agree  in  the  main.  But  an^  statement  ao 
general  as  this  must  have  its  exceptions  and  limitations.  For  be^rinners  m  the  common 
school  much  must  be  done  by  object  lessons;  the  rudiments  of  sciences  like  botany  oaji  be 
taught  best  without  a  text -book.  Corresponding  exceptions  exist  in  University  instruc- 
tion where  the  lecture  system  alone  is  certainly  deteotive;  the  olaaaioe  as  well  a«  the 
matbematios  need  a  t«xt-book  as  a  basis. 

Prof.  Borr's  descnption  of  the  text-book  and  lecture  methods  seema  entirely  candid 
and  fair.  Merely  "hearing  lessons"  from  text-books  is,  of  course,  antiquated,  and  ne 
teaoher  worthy  of  the  name,  would  consider  that  the  burden  of  his  work.  To  m^  mind 
the  text-book  method  means  the  use  of  the  t«xt>-book  as  a  basis  of  instruction  whiob,  by 
comment,  by  illustration,  and  by  an  unfailing  supply  of  enthusiasm,  the  living  teacAer, 
like  a  good  cook,  makes  palatable  to  the  stu^nt'e  intellectual  appetite. 

The  essential  differenoe  between  the  two  methods  of  teaching  is  this:  Bv  the  text- 
book method  the  lesson  is  assigned  and  learned  before  the  real  work  of  tne  tteoher 
begins,  who  then  seeks  to  vitalize  and  fix  by  drill  and  application  the  lesson  ot  the  hour. 
By  the  lecture  system,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  does  the  instructor  indicate  the  best 
sources  of  information  and  methods  of  etui^,  but  his  principal  work  is  to  impart  by 
word  of  mouth  that  complete  body  of  information  whiah  the  student  is  expected  to 
master.  By  the  former  method  the  student's  work  comes  first;  by  the  latter  it  comes 
lost  The  former  gives  the  work  of  daily  test  and  drill  to  the  teacher;  the  latter  leaves 
it  to  the  student. 

The  lecture  method  undoubtedly  is  superior  in  some  studies  and  stages  of  progress. 
Oiven  a  student  sufficiently  advanced  in  such  a  study  as  history  and  literature,  which 
he  likes,  and  then  an  instructor  who  draws  by  his  magnetism  and  his  oratory,  and  the 
system  is  perfect,  Abelard  electrified  Europe  by  his  lectures,  because  his  very  prea- 
encB  was  an  inspiration.  If  a  real  teacher  be  in  the  chair,  the  mere  memory  oi  his 
manner  is  a  liCelong  legacy.  But  such  men  are  rare.  In  too  iiiany  cases,  a  ooutse  <d 
lectures  is  a.  "book  doled  out  in  small  slices"  in  a  humdrum  way.  The  average  student 
does  little  with  his  notes.  He  has  too  much  to  do.  His  notes  and  even  his  refermoee 
become  antiquated,  and  in  a  few  years  he  finds  it  hard  to  see  the  benefits  of  his  note- 
book, carefully  prepared,  but  never  properly  worked  up  and  examined. 

Gladly  admitting,  however,  that  the  lecture  system  has  its  place  for  the  really  great 
teaoher  and  the  ideal  student,  that  is  to  ssy,  for  the  exceptional  instructor  and 
the  exceptional  student,  In  exceptional  studies;  for  the  youth  of  the  American  cotl^se, 
such  as  the^  sre,  the  lecture  system  pure  and  simple,  such  as  has  been  long  in  use  in 
the  universities  of  Germany  will  not  do.  Indeed,  the  system  is  oonfesBedly  defective 
even  in  Germany,  where  the  object  of  study  is  "pure  learning"  and  not  preparatiixk  for 
professional  life;  for  there  they  have  called  in  the  aid  of  the  museum,  uie  laboratory, 
the  observatory  and  that  peculiarly  German  institution,  the  Seminarium.     And  as  for 
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1  undergradaate,  it  ie  ui  open  secret  that  he  is  not  "in  demand"  at  the 

Ocnaan  Qynuiasia,  beoaoae  their  s^Btem  of  diaoiplino  and  inHtruotion  appean  to  be  ill 
adapted  to  the  temperament  of  "Young  Amerioa.  The  Amerioan  boy  needs  guidance; 
bss  not  ripe  tor  the  freedom  of  the  lecture  ayatem.  It  is  a  system  subjsot  to  peculiar 
nili  and  aDuaea  which  it  is  very  diffloult  to  prevent.  Orammiag,  coaohing,  and  the 
niieot  tandenoj  to  superficiality  are  evila  too  common  to  need  mora  than  an  allueion. 
Finally,  the  lecture  BjBteni,  pure  and  simple,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  funda- 
mntal  prinoiplee  of  all  modem  education.  Let  the  foliowInK  laws  and  maxims  of  edu- 
catkm  eerre  as  examples:.  "The  pupil  should  do,  not  hear  on^.""  Do  not  tell  the  pupil 
«hat  he  can  find  oat  for  himself."  Reaearoh  and  drill  combined  produce  efBcianoy." 
'"Qneeliati  snd  answer— oontaot  of  mind  with  mind— gives  strength."  Do  not  mun 
pBsive  atudeata."    "Uae  the  Socratic  method." 

These  prinoiplee,  it  is  true,  are  usually  given  for  elementary  instruotion,  but  I  am 
not  aware  ttiat  they  have  ever  been  proved  of  ho  force  in  higher  education. 

It  is  Kn  judgment,  therefore,  that  the  two  methods  combined  give  the  best  resnlta — 
the  text-book  to  insure  proper  preparation,  system,  and  drill;  the  lecture  to  supple- 
wnX,  to  apply,  and  to  inspire  by  the  power  of  the  living  voice. 


.EDTJCATION  AT  THE  MICHIGAN  AGRICULTUBAL  COLLEGE. 
—ITS  SCOPE  METHQD  AND.  RESULTS, 

BY   PBEBIDENT  O.   CLUTE. 

Before  1850  there  had  been  safBcient  thought  in  Michigan  of  the  need 
■(^  a  Bchool  of  at^coltare  to  enable  its  friends  to  secure  s  clause  la  Sec  11 
of  the  revised  constitution,  adopted  in  that  year,  commandii^  the  legtsla- 
tnie  bo  provide  as  soon  as  practicable  for  the  establisment  of  such  a  scbooL 
Having  secured  the  constitutional  requirement  the  friends  of  the  school 
-oontinned  their  efforts  by  urging  upon  the  legislature  its  duty  to  obey  the 
reqtiirements,  and  in  1855  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  establishing  the 
**A^cultnral  college  of  the  State  of  Michigan,"  the  chief  purpose  aud 
design  of  which,  as  stated  in  the  act,  were  "to  improve  and  teach  the 
science  of  agrioultnre."  Sea.  6  of  this  act  says:  "The  course  of  instruction 
in  said  collie  shall  include  the  following  branches  of  education,  viz. :  An 
Eiw^iah  and  scientific  course,  natural  philoeopby,  chemistry,  botany,  ani- 
md^and  v^etable  anatomy  and  physiology,  geologv,  mineralc^,  meteor- 
-ol(wy,  entoniol<^y,  veterinary  art,  mensuration,  leveling,  politiciu  economy, 
book-keeping,  and  the  mechanic  arts  which  are  directly  connected  with 
-sgricultore,  aud  such  other  studies  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  from 
time  to  time  see  fit  to  prescribe,  having  reference  to  the  object  specified  in 
the  previoas  section." 

Oix  this  broad  basis  including  English,  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences,  the  college  was  organized  in  1857,  and  carried  on  its  work  until 
1861,  when  the  l^islature  reorganized  the  college  and  placed  it  in  charge  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  act  of  reorganization  declares  that 
the  "design  of  the  institution  is  to  afford  thorough  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith;  to  effect  that  object 
most  completely,  the  institution  shall  combine  physical  with  intellectual 
-education,  and  shiU  be  a  high  seminary  of  leamini^,  in  which  the  graduate 
-of  the  common  school  can  commence,  pursue  and  finish  a  course  of  study, 
terminating  in  thorough  theoretic  and  practical  instruction  in  those 
sciences  and  arts  which  bear  directly  upon  agriculture  and  kindred 
indnstrial  pursuits." 

As  if  to  leave  no  possible  doubt  as  to  what  the  law  considers  the  scope 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  the  same  act,  in  Sec  15,  goes  on  to 
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say:  "The  course  of  instmctiou  shall  embrace  the  English  langnage  and 
literature,  mathematioB,  civil  engineering,  agricultural  chemistry,  animal 
and  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomoli^y, 
geology,  and  snch  other  natural  sciences  as  may  be  prescribed,  technology, 
politioal,  rural  and  household  econinuy,  horticulture,  moral  philosophy, 
history,  book-keeping,  and  especially  the  application  of  sciences  and  the 
mechanic  arts  to  practical  agriculture  in  the  field." 

Section  18,  of  the  same  act,  declares  "Three  hours  of  each  day  shall  be 
devoted  by  every  student  of  the  college  to  labor  upon  the  farm,  and  no 
person  shall  be  exempt  except  for  physical  disability." 

Thus  by  State  laws,  prior  to  any  act  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  the 
scope  of  oar  college,  as  a  school  of  agriculture,  was  clearly  and  positively 
defined.  In  1862  Congresa  granted  to  the  several  states  an  amount  of  pub- 
lic land  equal  to  30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  to- 
which  the  States  were  respectively  entitled,  "for  the  endowment,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  Bhall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  mili- 
tary tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  bs  are  related  to  agricuU 
ture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states 
may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professionB- 
of  life."  Michigan  accepted  this  grant,  and  under  its  provisions  received 
236,673  acres  of  land,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
AKricnltural  College. 

The  original  charter  of  the  college  by  the  State  did  not  contemplate  a 
mechanical  department  or  a  military  department  at  the  college,  but  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  this  land-grant  bill  of  1862,  and  the  acceptance  of 
its  provisions  by  Michimn,  made  it  necessary  to  add  these  two  d^)artments 
to  tne  college  course.  The  militaiy  departanent  was  organized  as  soon  as 
conditions  permitted,  and  has  grBdually  reached  an  honored  place  and 
influence.  The  sales  of  the  lands  granted  by  congress  were  somewhat  slow,, 
and  it  was  not  until  1885  that  the  income  from  this  source  warranted  the 
addition  of  the  mechanical  department,  which  has  now  become  strong  and 
popular. 

What  is  required  of  our  Agricltural  College  in  the  way  of  inetmction  in 
agriculture,  mechanics,  industry,  and  military  affairs  being  thus  clearly 
defined  in  State  law  and  nation^  law,  let  us  consider  what  effort  baa  been 
made  by  those  who  have  administered  the  college  to  comply  with  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws. 

The  college  was  dedicated  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  1867.  Hon.  Joseph 
B.  Williams  had  been  chosen  President,  and  was  installed  in  office  on  the 
same  day.  His  noble  inaugural  address  was  the  dedicatory  address  of  the- 
coUege,  and  a  worthier  one  could  not  have  been  spoken.  Bi  his  address  he 
gave  an  outline  of  the  scope  of  the  college  which  the  development  of  33^^ 
years  bEis  not  been  able  fully  to  realize,  though  the  growth  of  the  E^ri- 
cultural  department  has  been  true  to  the  plan  he  then  laid  down.  Presi- 
dent Williams  in  the  course  of  his  inaugural  said:  "First,  we  would  begin 
with  the  farmer  himself.  It  has  been  aptly  said,  that  the  only  part  of 
European  agriculture  that  has  not  been  improved,  was  the  man  himself 
who  tilled  the  soil.  Now,  there  is  where  we  ought  to  begin.  The  farmer 
ought  first  to  be  a  sound  man  physically.  He  should  be  taught  the  laws 
on  which  his  own  life  and  health  depend.  He  should  have  capacity  for- 
thought  and  action.  Morally,  physically,  intellectually,  be  must  be  a  man,, 
before  he  can  be  a  farmer. 
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"A  farmer  is  a  citizen,  obliged  to  bear  his  portion  of  public  burdens, 
smenable  to  the  laws,  and  in  a  humble  or  a  wider  range,  may  become  an 
exponent  of  eociety.  He  should  be  able  to  execute,  therefore,  the  duties 
o£  even  highly  reCTxmsible  Btationa,  with  self-reliance  and  intelligence. 
The  constitutions  of  the  Union  and  of  his  State,  he  should  comprehend, 
and  the  laws  and  forms  relative  to  township  and  county  officers  and  their 
duties.  He  should  be  qualified  to  keep  farm  accounts,  draft  ordinary 
instruments,  eurvey  bia  farm,  and  level  for  drains  or  highways.  His 
native  language  should  be  a  flexible  instrument  at  his  command,  which  he 
should  speak  and  write  with  ease  and  vigor,  that  he  may  impress  and 
instmct  others,  avert  mischief  or  inculcate  truth.  A  man  moved  by  earn- 
est reflection  or  deep  emotion,  shoald  have  capacity  to  give  them 
utterance  and  force  in  his  mother  tongue.  The  prophets  and  leaders  among 
men,  are  those  who  impress  themselves  on  all  around  them.  These  are  . 
incidental,  yet  necessary,  though  not  origftial  and  primary  objects  of  the 
inetitntion. 

"A  farmer  shoald  be  a  chemist,  so  far  as  the  comprehension  of  the  prin- 
ciplee  which  affect  his  daily  life  and  business,  is  concerned.  He  may  not 
be  an  analytic  chemist,  but  he  should  be  familiar  with  those  laws,  the 
observance  of  which  is  indispensable  to  safety  and  success,  and  the  defi- 
ance of  which  is  deetmction.  "When  you  make  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  pound 
of  butter,  or  a  barrel  of  soap,  or  bum  a  coal  pit,  or  make  a  hot-bed  in  a 

Cm,  or  ignite  a  friction  match,  or  snap  a  percussion  cap,  or  light  a  ^s- 
er,  yoa  are  playing  with  the  most  startling  chemical  laws.  The 
extent  of  a  man's  acquirements  in  chemistry  must  depend  upon  his  taste 
and  aptness,  but  all  should  be  familiar  with  those  ordinary  laws  which 
affect  aud  penetrate  out  daily  and  hourly  business  and  life,  in  country 
and  city,  within  doors  and  without. 

"This  science  teaches  the  value,  qualities,  nature,  and  application  of 
manures.  The  question  of  fertilization  or  sterilization  of  the  earth  is  here 
involved.  A  periodical  renovation  of  the  soil  is  not  only  the  base  of  agri- 
cnltural  snccees,  but  in  fact  of  all  political  economy.  How  rast  the 
difference  between  leaving  the  value  of  fertilizers  to  mere  vague  conjec- 
tnree,  or  making  them  the  subject  of  positive  analysis  and  actual  demon- 
stration, under  the  hands  of  the  chemist." 

Having  thtis  defined  the  general  training  and  the  training  in  chemistry 
which  the  college  shoald  give,  President  Williams  then  showe^  that  phy- 
siology, veterinary,  entomology,  physics  and  botany  should  be  taught  in 
the  same  spirit.  And  then  he  adds:  "Thus  the  field  of  research  for  the 
farmer  has  no  boundary.  New  subjects,  each  in  itself  su£Scient  to  engross 
years,  constantly  crowd  upon  the  attention.  The  difficulty  will  be  only  in 
the  selection.  Master  all  human  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  yet  the 
peater  trufbs  remain  unfathomed.  Do  yon  understand  any  of  those 
uifinences  and  affinities  by  which  a  plant  germinates  and  grows?  Do  yon 
understand  the  process  by  which  a  single  flower  blooms?  Do  you  under- 
stand how  the  clover,  vivified  by  the  genial  influences  of  light  and  heat, 
gathers  from  the  earth,  and  the  air,  the  rains  and  the  dews,  contributions 
that  make  up  the  growth,  and,  restored  to  the  earth,  renovate  its  exhausted 
condition?  These  occult  mysteriea  are  beyond  your  comprehension.  The 
growth  of  a  single  spire  of  vegetation,  confounds  your  wisdom  as  much  as 
the  existence  of  those  nebulte  of  worlds,  whose  light  travels  through  thou- 
sands of  years  to  reach  our  planet.  His  creations  are  so  brilliant  and 
startling  that  two  centuries  since,  a  chemist  would  have  been  hung  for  a 
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wizard,  yet  all  hie  snalyaes  and  re-combinatiooB  are  bnt  soap  babbleB, 
compared  vith  the  mysteriooB  and  silent  operations  of  Nature's  great  lab- 
oratory all  around  ns  and  beneath  onr  feet,  which  clothe  the  earth  with 
beauty,  people  it  with  myriad  swarms  of  animal  life,  and  feed  and  clothe  a 
thousand  millions  of  human  beings.  Natare  hngs  within  her  bosom  her 
most  vital  lessons,  undivnlged.  The  Newtons  and  Keplers  of  Agricoltars 
are  yet  to  appear.  The  contemplation  of  these  facte  should  awe  us  to 
humility. 

"The  chief  end  and  object  in  educating  the  farmer  is  to  teach  him  to 
snbordiuate  himself,  and  all  animal  and  v^etable  life  aroond  him,  to 
those  inexorable  laws,  moral  and  physical,  me  violation  of  which  meet 
with  swift  retribution.  A  fanner  should  perpetually  bear  in  mind  that 
one  generation  of  men  hold  the  earth  in  tmst  for  the  next.  We  are  all 
linked  indissolubly  to  the  past  by  obligations  of  gratitude,  and  to  the 
future  by  aspirations  of  hope.  Without  the  recognition  by  preceding  gen- 
erations of  the  ties  of  dependence  and  affiliation,  we  could  pluck  no  fruit 
from  the  orchards  planted  a  century  aga  The  delicious  peach  would  have 
been  a  bitter  almond.  We  should  witness  none  of  that  perfection  in  crops 
which  supply  sustenance  for  the  nations,  nor  in  the  flocks  which  whiten 
the  plains,  nor  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  The  triumphs  of  philan- 
thropy as  well  as  of  genius,  would  have  been  wanting  to  relieve  the  sad  and 
terrific  history  of  our  race,  with  its  few  charming  and  creditable  pages.  It 
ia  said  that  in  Spain,  when  a  man  eats  a  fruit,  he  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground 
with  his  heel,  and  plants  the  pit  or  seed  by  the  road-side.  He  thus  pays 
to  posterity  the  debt  he  owes  to  his  ancestry.  Accordingly,  alongthe 
highways  of  Spain,  the  traveler  is  gratntiously  supplied  with  fruit  Here 
is  an  illustration  of  how  trifling  and  well-directed  acts  serve  to  hold  by 
close  bonds  of  sympathy  successive  generations  of  men,  and  how  easily  the 
comforts  of  industry  and  civilization  are  promoted. 

"  A  great  advantage  of  such  colleges  as  this,  will  be,  that  the  fanner  will 
learn  to  observe,  learu  to  think,  learn  to  learn.  Men  engaged  in  other 
callings  have  constant  communion  and  collision  with  each  other.  In  the 
vocations  of  the  city,  men  are  in  a  constant  school.  The  farmer,  isolated 
and  engrossed  with  labor,  feels  not  the  advantage  of  constant  discussion 
and  observation.  That  discouragement  will  be  partially  neutralized  here. 
Three  or  four  years  of  study,  intercourse  and  discussion,  amid  the  access- 
ories and  aids  which  such  an  institution  ought  to  afford,  will  surely  tend 
both  to  enlighten  and  to  fit  the  mind  for  further  comprehension  and 
acqairemeut.  When  the  bigotry  that  clings  to  traditionary  errors  and 
practices  is  superseded  by  a  bold  and  comprehensive  spirit  of  inquiry,  the 
farmer  has  a  new  world  open  before  him.  Every  man  who  acquires  tho- 
roughly, even  all  the  information  attainable,  in  a  college  like  ours,  should 
become  a  perpetual  teacher  and  example  in  his  own  \'icinitv.  Thus  one  of 
the  grand  results  should  be  a  far  wider  dissemination  of  \ital  agricultural 
knowledge." 

One  familiar  with  educational  theory  and  practice  prior  to  1857  will  see 
that  this  address  by  President  Williams  is  radically  different  from  macfa 
of  that  theory  and  practice.  The  first  president  of  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  had  caught  much  of  the  spirit  and  method  that  in  our  day  are 
known  as  the  "New  Education."  President  Williams  resigned  after  a 
short  connection  with  the  college,  but  not  before  he  had  stron^y  impressed 
his  thought  upon  the  college  and  the  people  of  the  State.  His  successor. 
Dr.  T.  C.  Abbott,  was  imbued  with  the  same  thought,  and  had  the  cautious 
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visdom  tliat  enabled  him  gradually  to  embody  it  in  the  course  of  edaca- 
tion  adopted  at  the  college.  In  one  of  bis  addresses,  speaking  of  the 
method  of  education  which  is  now  giving  our  college  snch  nonorable  fame 
thron^hont  the  world,  Dr.  Abbott  says: 

"Science  has  taken  bo  fair  a  hold  of  agriculture  that  a  knowledge  of 
botany,  animal  and  vegetable  physiolc^y,  entomology,  chemistry,  meteor- 
olc^  and  mechanics  are  of  essential  service  to  the  thoughtful  farmer.  The 
relations  ol  fertilizers  to  Testable  growth  are  beginning  to  be  known,  and 
chemical  analysis  to  be  valuable,  and  some  light  has  been  thrown  on  fat- 
tening processes,  the  actions  of  soils  upon  soluble  substances,  and  a 
Tsrie^  of  other  things.  Especially  are  new  facte  being  elicited  which 
admit  of  classification  and  us^Eul  application,  and  even  now  it  will  be  found 
that  scientific  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the  farmer. 
Science  has  always  vindicated  its  practical  nature.  The  astronomy  that 
Socrates  thought  useless,  rul^  the  navigation  of  the  world;  the  "Swii^- 
swangB"  that  were  ridiculed  in  Hooker's  time  gave  ub  the  clock,  and  what 
Beems  more  remote  from  our  telegraph  than  OSvani  watching  the  contrac- 
tJODS  of  the  1^  of  a  frog?     Nothing  is  more  practical  than  sciepce. 

"For  the  continuance  therefore  of  his  education,  but  just  begun,  at  col- 
1^,  and  for  his  best  service  to  society,  the  student  should  be  v&U  trained 
in  science.  Bat  neither  stndent  nor  teacher  should  ever  forget  the  agrical^ 
tnral  aim  in  view.  The  teaching  of  the  sciences  should  be  saturated,  as  it 
were,  with  the  agricultural  element,  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  art, 
and  constant  applications  of  principles  to  the  business  of  the  farmer.  In 
brief  then,  the  college  should  impart  to  the  young  farmer  the  elements  of 
snch  instruction  as  makes  a  man  and  a  citizen,  should  ground  him  on  the 
sciences  on  which  agriculture  depends,  should  indocmnate  him  in  the 
best  existing  mlee  and  practice  of  his  art,  should  make  him  alive  to  its 
needs,  acquainted  with  the  theories,  discussions  and  experiments  going  on 
for  its  advancement,  and  fire  him  with  enthusiasm  to  place  his  business  on 
a  par  with  those  in  which  skill,  intelligence  and  thorough  scientific  prepara- 
tion receive  on  all  bands  a  due  appreciation." 

When  in  1Q85,  after  twenty-two  years  of  most  honorable  service,  Dr. 
Abbott  was  led  by  failing  health  to  resign  the  presidency^  his  successor. 
President  Willite,  brought  to  his  work  the  spirit  and  the  method  that  had 
been  the  inspiration  and  the  practice  of  his  predec^eors.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  college  had  not  introduced  mechanical  training,  but  in  the  winter 
of  1884-5  the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  a  bnilding  and  equip- 
ment for  this  department  His  predecessors  had  spoken  nobly  for  ^Tionlt- 
ural  education.  President  Willits  indorsed  what  they  had  said,  and  added 
his  own  word,  following  the  some  line  of  thought  in  the  direction  of 
mechanical  training.    Among  other  weighty  words  he  spoke  the  following: 

"It  has  the  platform  for  legitimate,  deliberative  discussion,  and  all  over 
the  country  tne  best  equipped  minds  and  the  brightest  intellects  are 
engaged  in  this,  to  us,  new  leading  topic.  Clontinental  Europe,  older  in 
these  industries,  long  since  saw  the  necessity  for  special  attention  to  the 
matter,  and  durii^  tne  last  fifty  years  has  expended  lai^  sums  on  schools 
of  tedinology,  and  iiie  promotion  of  science  lying  at  the  base  of  all  the 
indnstriee.  The  result  has  been  marvelous.  England,  that  once  ruled  the 
industrial  aa  imperially  as  she  did  the  commercial  world,  at  last  became 
aiudoua  over  the  competition  of  nations  that  for  half  a  century  or  more 
had  been  her  lavish  purohasere,  and  began  to  inquire  bow  this  ability  to 
compete  in  her  mannfactares  had  been  brought  about,  and  was,  after  a 
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full  investigatioii,  itito  the  primal  cauBes,  compelled  to  admit  that  it  wag 
to  be  attributed  more  than  anything  else  to  the  schools  of  technology  and 
mechanic  arte  which  those  countries  had  had  the  foresight  to  establish. 
England,  following  the  lead  of  her  doctrinaires  had  adhered  to  the  policy 
that  the  public  should  not  be  called  upon  to  foster  profesfiiotial  schools, 
but  that  all  such,  whether  learned  or  industrial,  should  be  the  creations  of 
private  enterprise  supported  by  their  patrons.  The  idea  was  that  if  there 
was  sufficient  demand  for  them  there  would  naturally  be  ample  means  and 
patronage  for  their  establishment.  But  experience  has  shown  that  sach  is 
not  the  case.  The  plant  for  auch  institutions  is  costly  and  the  profit 
uncertain,  hence  private  capital  was  slow  in  ita  investment  in  such  enter- 
prises. Education  of  any  kind  is  always  costly,  and  if  made  general  all 
experience  shows  that  in  a  large  measure  it  must  be  sustained  by  the  State. 
But  this  was  of  a  class  far  more  costly  than  the  so-called  liberal  education. 
It  takes  time  to  establish  and  develop  it  Continental  Europe  was  nearly 
fifty  years  in  experimenting,  and  in  so  doing  spent  vast  sums  of  money 
before  the  results  heretofore  mentioned  were  reached. 

"But  there  is  an  additional  reason  why  such  institutions  are  necessary 
here.  In  America  the  industrial  arts  are  in  their  infancy  and  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  full  grown  industrial  organizations  of  Europe 
with  which  we  must  compete.  Mechanical  science  has  now  reached  sach 
a  stage  of  development  that  the  mere  artisan,  that  is,  the  man  that  devotes 
his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  mannal  labor  of  his  employment,  will 
rarely  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  industry  he  seeks  to  pro- 
mote. Then  again,  the  division  of  labor  is  so  great  that  a  majority  of 
laborers  know  only  one  thing,  or  perform  only  one  operation  in  the  many 
that  go  to  make  up  the  product,  and  know  nothing  of  the  general  princi- 
ples. The  laborer  becomes  a  machine  if  confined  to  the  machine,  and 
while  the  industry  gains  in  the  one  direction  by  the  skill  of  the  human 
machine,  it  loses  in  the  other  the  intelligent  inventive  genius  of  the  man 
of  observation,  thought  and  experience.  Further,  the  day  of  old  fashioned 
apprenticeship  is  ended,  or  practically  so,  when  the  young  man  was  bound 
to  serve  from  14  to  21  and  the  master  was  bound  to  teach  all  the  principles 
and  the  arts  of  the  industry,  so  that  with  the  experience  of  seven  or  more 
years,  and  the  general  knowledge  picked  up  here  and  there  he  became  s 
mechanic  well  versed  in  all  the  principles  and  details  of  his  profession. 
Our  industries  are  an  important  factor  in  our  body  politic,  and  our  future 
is  to  be  largely  shaped  by  our  ability  to  manufacture  as  well  and  as  cheaply 
as  any  one  else.  To  do  this  we  must  put  intelligence  into  our  shops 
and  theoretical  instruction  into  our  schools.  We  mnst  o<^cupy  this  ground 
ourselves,  with  our  own  brains  and  muscle.  Two-thirds  of  our  foremen 
and  master  mechanics  are  foreigners,  educated  in  the  technical  schools  of 
Europe,  or  instructed  by  an  apprenticeship,  which  is  not  germane  to  our 
institutions.  An  apprenticeship  is  considered  by  our  young  men  bat  a 
remove  from  serfdom,  and  the  only  chance  we  have  for  success  ia  to  import 
our  skilled  mechanics  or  educate  them  here. 

"  Hence  there  is  a  place,  and  a  large  and  well-defined  one,  tor  schools  of 
technology;  institutions  where  may  •  e  taught  the  sciences  upon  which  oar 
industries  depend.  The  mere  shop  is  no  place  for  this  instruction;  there 
is  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  discuss  the  general  principles  upon 
which  the  industry  is  based.  There  should  be  some  place  or  institution 
capable  of  making  an  intelligent  mechanic,  intelligent  in  all  the  principles 
of  mechanics,  in  the  laws  of  motion,  of  sound,  of  light,  in  the  kinds  and 
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fltrength  of  materials,  of  friction,  inertia,  electricity,  steam,  chemistry, 
with  enongh  of  the  manual  training  to  demonstrate  ttie  principles.  Such 
a  mechanic  with  this  knowledge  can  step  into  a  shop  and  in  a  short  time 
distance  the  man  who  has  no  schooling  in  these  principles;  he  can  sooner 
acquire  the  skill  in  his  profession,  and  it  will  be  of  more  serrice  in  that 
his  intelli^nce  goea  with  it  hand  in  hand. 

"The  object  of  onr  new  department  of  mechanic  arte  is  to  supply  this 
vant.  Onr  purpose  and  wish  is  to  take  the  young  man  who  has  an  apti- 
tude and  taste  for  mechanical  industry  from  the  shop,  give  him  'a  thorough 
course  in  drawing  and  designing,  thorough  instruction  in  all  those  gen- 
eral principles  which  he  can  not  obtain  elsewhere,  for  the  reasons  hereto- 
fore stated;  give  him  daily  practical  work  in  the  shop,  and  then  return 
him  to  the  shop  with  the  skill  competent  to  take  his  place  as  a  journey- 
man, and  an  intelligence  fitting  him  for  foremanship;  with  a  moral  pur- 
Ci  not  above  working  at  a  bench  or  a  forge,  and  yet  with  a  capabili^  of 
dling  men  and  affairs.  Such  a  man  will,  as  a  joameyman,  be  first  to 
be  engaged  and  the  last  to  be  discharged;  such  a  man  is  on  the  high  road, 
through  the  ehop,  to  the  head  of  his  indas^,  a  jonmeyman  with  tiie  germ 
and  possibilities  of  a  master  Mechanic  We  do  not  seek  to  make  men 
'bosees.'  Our  industrial  foremen  are  a  little  shy  of  the  'coll^;e  bred 
mechanic,'  for  the  reason,  as  they  say,  'he  is  apt  to  have  the  big  head.' 
But  that  depends  upon  the  college  in  which  he  is  bred.  We  grant  you 
that  the  tendency  of  the  reflation  college,  whose  purpose  ie  a  general  and 
so-called  liberal  education,  is  to  breed,  to  use  the  words  of  another,  'a  sort 
of  contempt  for  manual  labor  and  the  man  who  performs  it,  and  to  give  its 
stadentB  very  stilted  notions  about  culture  and  the  exalt«d  character  of 
the  work  they  must  do,  because,  forsooth,  they  are  graduates.'  Such  a 
man  "ia  not  calculated  to  blossom  out  into  the  common-sense,  a^n^ssive, 
enterprising  young  American,  who  is  ready  to  do  anything  honorable  until 
something  better  offers,  and  who  is  sure  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.'  Is 
it  possible  to  have  a  college  that  shall  educate  the  scholar  and  yet  save  the 
artisan;  that  shall  make  the  man  of  culture  and  yet  preserve  the  farmer? 
We  believe  it  is,  and  that  the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan  is  such  an 
institutioii." 

In  gradually  adopting  the  course  of  instruction  now  followed  at  onr  col- 
lie tiue  thought  above  quoted  from  the  three  able  men  who  have  been  ite 
leading  spirits  has  been  followed.  In  the  first  place  a  prominent  position 
has  been  given  to  the  English  langua^.  A  correct  and  strong  command 
of  his  naSve  tongue  gives  to  a  man  m  any  and  every  walk  of  life  a  mc»t 
valuable  power.  In  order  to  learn  the  English  language  the  student  must 
study  that  language.  The  great  Greeks  whose  poetry  and  eloquence  fire 
oar  hearts  even  yet,  studied  their  native  tongue.  The  great  Bomans,  whose 
works  place  them  among  the  teachers  and  inspirers  of  men,  studied  and 
osed  the  Boman  tongue.  We  shall  best  learn  English  if  we  study  and  use 
English.  We  shall  oest  use  English  if  we  form  our  style  by  study  of  the 
great  masters  of  that  living  ton^e  with  which  we  speak,  masters  such  as 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Phillips  and  Oladstone.  Thinking  thus,  the 
English  coarse  at  th«  Michigan  Agricultural  College  has  been  planned  to 
give  studento  a  command  of  the  Ei^lish  language  by  studying  its  atmct- 
itre  and  its  greatest  works. 

Next  to  oommand  of  his  native  toi^ue,  every  man  needs  the  training  in 
patting  together  and  taking  apart,  in  synthesis  and  analysis,  which  mathe- 
matics gives.    To  train  ia  that  method  of  reasoning  that  leads  to  definite 
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conclusions,  and  which  disciplines  the  mind  to  order  and  accuracy,  mathe- 
matical science  has  always  had  a  prominent  place.  Accepting  this  estimate 
of  mathematics  as  an  aid  in  the  training  of  mind  as  well  as  an  instmment 
of  practical  utility,  the  Agricultural  College  has  provided  for  education  is 
mathematics  to  such  extent  as  required  by  our  scope.  In  the  agricultural 
course  this  includes  a  somewhat  complete  training  in  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry  and  surveying.  In  the  mechanical  course  analytical  geome- 
try and  the  calculus  are  added  to  these. 

The  leading  object  of  the  college  is  to  teach  agricultore  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  training  in  the  English  language  and  in  mathematics 
is  given  to  this  end.  In  the  farther  development  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  teaching,  it  is  found  that  both  of  these  depend  upon  several 
sciences.  Scientific  t^riculture  for  the  methods  it  employs  in  treating  soils, 
fertilizers,  and  foods  depends  on  chemistry;  for  the  methods  it  follows  in 
selecting  fruits,  grains,  grasses,  vegetables,  and  in  breeding  from  them  new 
varieties,  it  depends  on  botany;  for  the  methods  by  which  it  selecte  and 
breeds  stock  it  depends  on  zoOl<^  and  physioloCT;  for  its  knowledge  of 
insect  foes  and  the  methods  of  fighting  them  it  oepends  on  entomology; 
for  its  treatment  of  ordinary  animal  diseases  it  depends  on  veterinary;  tor 
its  knowledge  of  the  great  diseases  that  ravage  tne  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds,  and  are  the  great  drawbacks  to  all  forms  of  profitable  agriculture, 
it  depends  on  bacteriology.  Our  college  has,  therefore,  provided  professoTB 
of  botany,  zoOlogy,  chemistry  and  entomology,  veterinary,  anatomy,  physi- 
olwy  and  physics. 

The  Gonrse  of  instruction  in  all  these  departments  has  been  shaped  to 
the  end  of  fitting  students  to  apply  the  principles  learned  to  the  practical 
pursuit  of  the  various  branches  of  agriculture.  Among  the  first  officers  of 
the  college  were  professors  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  who  were  sup- 
plied with  every  appliance  for  which  there  was  need  to  teach  the  practical 
application  of  scientific  principles. to  the  variooa  branches  of  agriculture,— - 
that  is,  to  teach  the  art  of  farming. 

When,  in  1885,  the  mechanical  department  was  added,  a  suitable  building 
was  put  up  for  wood-shop  and  iron-shop,  tools  and  machines  were  procured 
or  constructed,  able  professors  were  secured,  and  the  mechanical  course 
was  inaugurated.  It  trains  students  in  the  sciences  on  which  the  mechani- 
cal arts  depend,  and  it  trains  them  in  the  actual  manual  work  of  the  shops. 
Students  use  square,  saw,  plane,  hammer,  chisel,  lathe.  By  the  time  the 
course  in  the  wood  shop  is  completed  the  apt  student  can  do  work  of  as 
good  quality  as  the  carpenter's  or  cabinet  maker's  apprentice  at  the  end  of 
several  years  of  service.  In  the  iron  shop  the  best  machines  for  this  kind 
of  work  are  in  use.  By  their  aid,  iron  is  not  less  pliable  than  wood  in  the 
student's  hands.  Having  the  drill  of  the  drawing  room  and  the  class-room, 
to  guide  them  in  shop-work,  they  are,  before  their  course  is  finished,  able 
to  build  steam-engines  and  other  complicated  machines. 

To  be  able  to  express  a  fact  or  an  idea  in  words  is  one  evidence  of  train- 
ing. To  be  able  to  express  a  fact  or  an  idea  by  the  product  of  the  skilled 
hand,  guided  by  the  disciplined  brain,  is  evidence  no  less  sure.  In  most 
departments  of  science  and  the  mechanic  arts  the  expression  by  the  hand 
in  drawing  becomes  an  essential  part  of  modern  education.  In  the  Agri- 
cultural College  all  students  are  trained  in  free-hand  drawing  in  the  fresh- 
man year,  and  then  are  required  to  apply  their  skill  conBtantly  in  tke  study 
of  botany,  anatomy,  entomology,  zoOlc^y,  agriculture  and  horticulture.  By 
the  time  their  course  is  finished  those  who  have  aptness  have  acquired  a 
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iacUe  akiU  in  the  nse  of  the  pencil.  Throughout  the  mechanical  coarse 
meeluimcai  drawing  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  stndy.  It  inclndes  pro- 
iection,  descriptive  geometry,  shades  and  shadows,  perspective  and  making 
diswings  of  machines. 

The  Coagressional  act  of  1862  also  required  the  Agricultural  College  to 
teach  military  science  and  tactics.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  college 
wonld  have  pnt  instmction  in  military  snbjects  into  the  conrse  if  no  saoh 
requirement  had  been  made,  for  experience  shows  that  such  training  to  a 
limited  extent  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  health  and  habita  of  the  stu- 
dents. We  are  provided  by  the  U.  S.  war  department  with  a  trained  mili- 
tary officer  to  give  instmction,  and  with  arms,  equipments  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  Michigan  has  bnilt  an  excellent  drill  hall  and  armory.  The  mili- 
tary training  shows  increased  improvement  from  year  to  year,  and  is  con- 
stantly gaining  higher  appreciation  from  faculty  and  students. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  present  scope  of  instruction  at  the  Agricultural 
College;  training  in  the  English  language,  in  mathematics,  in  nistory,  in 
politica]  economy,  drawing,  in  the  sciences,  in  agriculture,  horticnltnre, 
Stock-breeding,  and  veterinary,  in  practical  and  theoretical  mechanics  In 
wood  and  iron,  and  in  military  science  and  tactics. 

The  method  by  which  a  system  of  education  is  pursued  is  hardly  leas 
important  than  the  system  itself.  A  good  method  of  teaching  has  often 
saved  a  poor  system  from  utter  failure.  An  inferior  method  has  often 
brought  failure  to  the  most  wisely  planned  system.  In  tne  Agricultural 
CoU^e  we  are  still,  in  some  measure,  believers  in  text-books.  At  the  stage 
of  training  at  which  our  students  come  to  us  there  is  wisdom  in  using  the 
book.  To  assign  a  lesson  from  the  book,  and  expect  that  lesson  to  be 
learned,  and  to  be  recited  in  class,  is  for  nearly  all  topics  and  students  a 
method  that  gives  good  results.  In  addition  to  the  text-book  the  word  of 
the  live  teacher  is  an  indispensable  force  in  teaching.  The  teacher 
explains,  enforces,  enlarges  cm  the  text.  In  some  branches  with  us  a  share 
of  the  inetntction  is  by  lectures,  but  the  professor  constantly  refers  to  the 
text-books  and  library  books,  and  the  lectures  are  supplemented  by  labora- 
tory work. 

ia  all  departmente  of  our  college  the  instruction  is  lai^ely  carried  on  by 
the  laboratory  method  The  laixtr-atory  is  the  place  for  labor.  The  student 
labors  at  what  he  ia  to  learn,  applying  in  the  labor  such  principles  as  he 
has  already  learned.  In  mathematics  this  has  long  been  the  method  in 
every  school  throughout  the  world,  for  the  student  having  learned,  from 
the  text-book  or  the  instructor,  certain  rules  and  methods  applies  these  in 
the  solution  of  many  examples  or  problems  The  tendency  among  many 
modem  educators  is  to  extend  this  method  to  all  studies.  In  our  college 
the  student  in  English  language  is  set  to  work  with  the  language,  its  his- 
tory, its  structure,  the  relation  of  its  parts,  its  use,  its  analysis  and  synthe- 
sis. In  English  literature  he  studies  masterpieces  of  style  and  thought,  he 
leams  what  are  the  elemente  that  make  them  great,  that  enable  them  to 
appeal  to  noble  minds  in  every  age  and  in  every  walk  of  life. 

If  the  laboratory  method  is  thus  used  in  mathematics  and  English,  much 
more  is  this  the  case  in  all  the  natural  sciences.  Here  every  step  is  a 
stndy  of  thin^  In  botany  the  plant,  in  entomology  the  insect,  in 
zoology  the  animal,  in  geology  the  fossU  or  the  rock,  in  chemistry  the 
simple  or  the  compound  is  always  before  the  eye,  and  can  be  manipulated 
as  desired.  The  microscope,  the  scalpel,  the  hammer,  the  test-tube,  or  the 
le-agent  is  always  at  band  to  aid  in  learning  what  the  thing  has  to  reveal. 
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Thia  laboratory  method  inclades  with  as  aoother  element  which  we 
consider  essential,  that  is  our  labor  system,  which  is  but  a  phase  of  the 
laboratory  method.  In  animal  physiology  the  student  does  not  become 
an  expert  by  looking  on  while  some  other  person  does  the  dissecting;  be 
himself  must  use  the  knife  for  a  period  sumciently  long  to  acquire  some 
skill  in  its  use.  In  chemistry  the  stadent  does  not  learn  the  use  of  all  the 
complicated  apparatus  by  seeing  it  used  by  others;  he  uses  re-^ent  and 
balance,  filter  and  blow-pipe  until  they  are  as  familar  to  his  fingers  as  the 
playthings  of  his  boyhood.  Agricnlture  in  its  varied  phases  of  general 
farming,  dairying,  atock-breeding,  stock-feeding,  gardening  ana  frnit 
growing  uses  many  tools  and  machines,  produces  many  and  very  varied 
products.  A  student  can  leam  th<^  use  of  these  tools  and  machines  and 
the  management  of  these  many  products  only  by  actual  labor  with  the 
things.  He  may  listen  to  ablelectnres  on  the  hoe  and  its  use  with  profit; 
but  a  few  weeks'  use  of  the  hoe  will  give  him  a  better  control  of  that  use- 
ful tool  than  many  courses  of  lectures.  He  may  see  hia  professor  set  cions 
and  bnds  in  the  most  approved  manner,  but  he  will  leam  how  to  set  them 
only  by  using  wax  and  knife  and  bast  himself.  By  onr  system  of  teaching 
and  of  labor,  the  farm,  stables,  feeding  pens,  silo,  cellars,  gardens,  orch- 
ards, and  forcing-house  all  beisome  parts  of  a  great  agricultural  laboratory 
in  which  the  student  learns  to  do  by  doing.  To  this  "doing"  he  devotes 
some  hours  each  day  for  five  days  of  tUe  week. 

In  mechanical  pursuits  there  is  the  same  need  to  leam  the  use  of 
tools  and  material  by  using  them.  Hence  onr  wood  shop  with  its  many 
exercises;  our  blacksmith  shop  where  the  student,  working  with  pleasure 
at  the  foi^  and  anvil,  learns  by  experience  that  his  hands  and  face  may  be 
blackened  by  onaccustomed  grime  without  his  descending  in  the  social 
scale;  and  our  iron  shop  in  '^ich  the  use  of  all  the  improved  machinery 
for  working  in  iron  is  successfnlly  taught. 

Labor  on  farm,  in  gardens,  wood  shop  and  iron  shop  is  thus  an  essential 
part  of  our  educational  system.  It  was  introduced  when  the  college  first 
opened  under  President  Joseph  H.  Williams  in  1857,  was  adhered  to  in  all 
the  pioneer  vicissitudes  of  a  new  departure  in  education,  has  grown  into 
the  very  fibre  of  our  work.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  we  have  contri- 
buted something  of  value  to  the  successful  solution  of  manual  training  in 
the  higher  education. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  educational  scope  and  method- 
By  act  of  Congress  in  1888  there  was  given  to  each  st»te  the  sum  of 
$15,000  annually,  to  be  expended  in  conducting  experiments  in  agriculture. 
Michigan  accepted  the  grant,  and  establised  the  experiment  station  at  our 
collie.  We  had  already  been  experimenting  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
had  published  a  number  of  bulletins  and  reports  giving  results  of  the 
same. 

In  this  early  experiment  work  the  president  of  the  college  had  been 
general  director,  and  the  professors  in  different  departments  had  carried 
on  the  experiments  in  their  departments.  This  system  worked  well 
Hence  after  the  Hatch  bill  had  passed  OongreeB,  we  simply  turned  onr 
experiments  over  to  an  experiment  station  organized  under  the  provisions 
of  that  bilL  We  continued  the  president  of  the  college  in  the  office  of 
director  of  the  experiment  station,  and  the  professors  in  certain  depart- 
ments were  made  heads  of  corresponding  departments  of  the  experiment 
station.  This  method  gave  us  at  once  in  the  station  a  body  of  men  trained 
in  the  work,  knowing  what  experiments  need  to  be  tried,  and  the  beet 
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methods  of  condaoting  them.  And  it  rIbo  added  to  tlie  educational 
facilities  of  the  college,  for  the  experiments  conducted  under  the  auper- 
viaion  of  each  head  of  a  department  are  often  available  for  the  instruction 
of  hifl  classes  or  the  classes  of  a  fellow  professor;  mcreover  in  some  experi- 
mente  students  can  assiet,  and  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  educational 
character  of  the  vork.  A^in  our  method  made  use  of  our  present  plant 
in  the  way  of  offices,  implements,  stock,  and  apparatus,  thus  giving  a  large 
amount  of  available  experiment  plant  for  immediate  use,  and  saving  a  large 
eipenfle  in  dnplicating  offices  and  apparatus  already  on  the  grounds.  As 
before  the  Hatch  bill  was  passed  our  method  had  worked  well,  so  it  has 
worked  well  since  we  organized  under  that  act.  In  several  of  the  depart- 
ments the  experiments  have  already  reached  results  of  much  value,  and 
our  bulletins,  giving  a  statement  of  such  results,  have  been  widely  sought 
after. 

We  are  oonscious  that  this  experiment  work  is  only  just  entered  upon. 
There  are  some  lines  of  it  that  give  promise  of  results  of  very  great  value. 
As  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit  we  shall  go  forward,  and,  by  suitable 
methods,  interr<^ate  nature  as  to  what  information  she  can  give  us  for  the 
prevention  and  t^tment  of  animal  and  vegetable  diseases;  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  growing  all  farm,  garden  and  orchard  crops;  as  to  the  recondite 
influences  that  draw  plant  food  from  the  air;  as  to  tne  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble parasitee  that  become  our  helpful  friends  becauae  they  prey  upon  our 
foe:,;  as  to  the  breeding  of  plante  and  animals  in  such  way  as  to  improve 
the  present  type  or  prwinoe  better  ones;  of  the  ways  of  using  the  various 
animal  fooda  so  as  to  produce  economically  the  best  meat,  the  best  milk 
and  butter  and  cheese,  tne  beet  wool,  the  beat  eggs,  and  the  greatest  muscu- 
lar power  to  do  our  work;  as  to  the  wonderful  chemical  and  biological  pro- 
cesses that  go  forward  in  the  sprouting  seed,  the  growing  plant,  the 
swelling  grain,  the  apple  that  ripens  upon  the  laden  bough,  and  the  cheese 
that  improves  in  Inscioosness  as  it  nourishes  the  millions  of  microbes  that 
find  witiiin  it  a  world  to  them  measureless  in  extent. 

Having  marked  out  the  scope  of  our  college  as  it  is  indicated  in  Stato 
and  national  law  and  as  it  is  underetood  by  faculty  and  board  of  agricult- 
ure, I  may  say  further  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  confine  ourselves  to  our  own 
field.  It  gives  us  scope  and  ver^  enough.  To  teach  agriculture  in  all  its 
branches,  to  teach  the  mechanical  arts  in  all  their  branches,  to  teach 
English  and  political  economy  and  history  as  the  law  requires  us  to  do,  to 
teadi  the  great  sciences  that  are  directly  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  to  cany  on  a  system  of  student  labor  on  the  farm  and  in 
gardens,  orchards,  stables  and  shops,  to  carry  on  important  experiments  in 
the  many  unsolved  problems  of  agriculture  and  its  ministering  sciences,  all 
this  gives  ns  a  large,  significant,  and  inspiring  field  To  this  field  we  shall 
confine  our  work.  It  is  not  our  mission  to  develop  into  a  univeraity  where 
the  whole  round  of  classical,  litorary,  and  scientific  studies  may  be  carried 
on,  and  men  may  he  fitted  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  and  the* 
oloffy.  Ours  is  a  very  different  mission — to  train  men  for  practical  pursnit 
of  the  great  productive  industries  that  grow  out  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
Boil,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  raw  material  into  articles  of  use.  Some  of 
us  believe  that  this  is  a  field  second  in  importance  to  none.  Its  scope  is 
so  broad  that  we  shall  confine  our  efforts  within  its  bounds  with  no  con- 
sciousneee  that  those  efforts  are  pent  within  narrow  limits.  The  results 
already  reached  and  those  that  the  future  promises  are  so  rich  and  so  helpful 
to  men  that  we  shall  devote  ourselves  to  oar  mission  with  a  deep  and 
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strong  enthusiasm,  rejoicing  at  the  Btuue  time  to  see  other  important  eda- 
cational  work  carried  on  with  success  by  other  schools. 

There  is  so  strong  a  tendency  among  the  graduates  of  our  high  schools 
sad  coll^;es  to  turn  away  from  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits  that 
it  becomes  a  point  of  special  interest  to  inquire  into  the  vocations  followed 
hy  our  graduates.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  by  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  results  of  our  work  that  we  edncate  young  men  away  from  the 
farm.  Is  tJiis  so?  On  this  point,  through  the  efforts  of  onr  alumni  asso- 
ciatioa,  we  have  kept  a  careful  record.  Statistics  show  that  36  per  cent  of 
all  the  graduates  are  now  engaged  in  farming,  four  per  cent  are  eng^ed  in 
other  industrial  pursuits,  and  seven  per  cent  are  engaged  as  professors  or 
presidents  of  agricultural  colleges,  making  47  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
now  engaged  in  the  line  of  work  for  whi^  the  college  specially  trains. 
There  are  few  technical  schools  that  show  a  larger  per  cent  of  graduates- 
following  the  pursuits  for  which  the  schools  give  special  training.  Not 
many  schools  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology  have  50  per  cent  of  their  grad- 
uates following  those  professions  after  they  have  been  a  few  years  oat  of 
the  schools.  Not  a  few  of  our  graduates  follow  teaching  or  some  other 
work  until  they  have  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  farm,  and  then  go  to 
farming.  Our  mechanical  course  was  established  so  recently  that  we  have- 
graduated  but  two  classes  from  it.  Of  these  we  know  that  the  larger  part 
are  engaged  in  mechanical  callings.  There  is  a  demand  for  trainedmen  in 
such  pursuits. 

For  some  years  after  the  collie  was  established  it  struggled  against 
many  difficulties.  It  had  few  buildings,  little  apparatus,  a  small  library, 
'  and  no  experience  in  the  work  of  agricultaral  education,  for  it  was  the- 
first  school  of  its  kind  in  America,  Ite  best  friends  expected  more  of  it 
than  was  possible  under  the  conditions;  while  its  enemies  rejoiced  to 
magnify  its  mistakes  and  refused  to  see  its  excellencies.  Happily  those 
earljr  difficulties  have  been  in  a  great  measure  overcome.  Through  the 
munificence  of  Michigan  the  coll^iie  has  now  many  excellent  buildings 
and  a  valuable  equipment.  Through  the  munificence  of  the  National 
Oovenunent  it  has  an  annual  income  that  goes  a  long  way  towards  paying 
the  current  expenses.  It  has  constantly  improved  its  course  of  instruction 
until  now  that  course  is  widely  rec<»nized  as  a  very  superior  one,  and  has 
brought  to  it  many  new  friends,  whue  the  old  friends,  who  jielped  it  in  the 
days  of  small  beginnings,  rejoice  in  its  progress,  and  success  and  honor. 
When  we  consider  what  has  been  accomplished  in  its  first  33  years  we 
have  reason  to  look  for  honorable  growth  and  work  in  the  half  century  to 
come.  Holding  what  we  have  won,  and  going  forward  on  the  same  lines 
of  development  we  should,  within  the  next  few  years,  establish  a  1^811- 
equipped  dairy  course,  to  give  the  most  approved  instruction  in  all  dairy 
management;  a  veterinary  course  which  snail  give  full  veterinary  instroc- 
tion  so  that  we  can  graduate  men  fitted  to  practice  veterinary  medicine;  a 
school  of  stock-breeding,  in  which  shall  be  taught,  as  far  as  known,  the 
principles  that  underlie  all  breeding  of  domestic  animals.  Perhaps,  also, 
a  complete  course  of  ve^table  diseases,  so  that  we  may  prevent  or  care 
the  blight  upon  our  grain,  the  yellows  which  is  the  terror  of  all  peach- 
growers,  the  rots  that  attack  the  potatoes,  and  other  diseases  that  so  often 
sweep  away  the  farmer's  well  grounded  hopes. 

The  mechanical  department  is  training  men  to  work  in  wood  and  iron. 
Probably  it  ought  not  to  confine  its  work  to  these  two  materials.  Work 
in  stone,  leather,  cloths,  and  many  metals  other  than  iron  should,  as  oppor- 
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tmiity  comee,  be  taught,  so  tbat  all  the  great  mechanical  mdustriee  ehall 
be  repreeented.  When  the  stake  was  driven  to  maik  the  site  of  the  old 
College  Hall  it  was  driven  in  the  midst  of  the  oak.  woods.  When  in  1857 
the  coll^ie  was  dedicated  the  first  buildings  were  surrounded  by  stumps 
and  fallen  trees.  In  the  33  years  that  have  passed  since  then  we  have, 
from  those  early  rude  beginnings,  evolved  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  groves, 
lawns,  drives,  many  laboratories,  bams  and  dwellings,  and  a  most  valuable 
equipment  of  Ubrary,  stock,  and  apparatus.  During  all  the  school  year 
ve  Dave  a  bappy  and  busy  population  engaged  in  the  study  and  tbe  class 
loom,  the  fieldfi  and  the  ^inlens,  the  laboratories  and  tbe  shops. 

Perhaps  it  is  but  a  dream  to  expect  for  tbe  next  33  years  a  growth  pro- 
portioDiuly  as  great  as  the  first  33  years  have  given.  But  we  may  at  least 
nope  that  we  sbftll  not  stand  still.  We  may  hope  that  a  continuance  of 
faithful  work  from  board  and  faculty,  and  of  generous  confidence  from  tbe 
people  of  Micbigan  and  of  the  United  States  will  give  us  continually 
increased  power  to  train  men  bodily,  tuentally,  and  morally  for  the  great 
work  md  responsibility  of  life. 


HISTORY  OF  GRADING  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

SECT.  B.  A.  ODLVEB,  OALHOUM  COUNTY. 

The  common  scboola  of  Hichigan  have  existei)  under  five  systems  of 
msDBgement  First  we  had  tbe  township  board  of  inspectors  who  exam-  / 
ined  apd  qualified  the  teacher,  leaving  the  entire  management  of  the 
school  to  the  school  board.  This  system  was  followed  by  the  county  v 
Bnperintendency.  Tbe  coanty  snperintendent  was  tbe  teachers'  examiner 
and  school  visitor.  In  his  annnal  tonr  of  the  schools  of  the  county  he 
could  compare  the  work  of  the  different  teachers,  make  suggestions  to 
teachers  and  officers,  and  select  by  means  of  a  thorough  uniform  system 
of  examinations  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  for  the  following  year. 
The  main  objections  urged  against  this  system  were:  That  the  appointment 
of  a  superintendent  was  political,  that  the  board  of  examiners  was  com- 
posed o£  one,  that  it  was  an  expensive  system  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  benefit  derived.  The  rural  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  state  filed 
their  petitions  with  their  legislators.  The  law  under  which  tbe  county 
SQpenntendenoy  existed  was  repealed,  and  instead  was  instituted  the  town-  3 
ship  Bnperintendency,  the  most  indifferent  system  of  country  school  man- 
agement so  far  instituted  in  Michigan.  Many  bad  features  of  the  county 
snperintendercy  were  retained.  The  appointment  of  a  superintendent  was 
politicaL  The  examination  of  teachers  was  superficial.  There  were  so 
many  limitations  on  the  time  and  expense  of  the  superintendent  that  in 
many  townships  the  schools  were  seldom,  if  ever,  visited.  This  period 
marks  the  decline  of  the  common  schools  of  Michigan.  The  decline  was 
BO  rapid  in  some  localities  that  there  was  much  invidious  compsriBon  of 
our  common  schools  with  the  common  schools  of  other  states  under  the 
management  of  an  efficient  county  superintendency,  and  thus  was  aroused 
the  interest  and  attention  of  school  managers,  leading  educators,  and 
patrons  (rf  common  schools  in  Michigan. 
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The  year  1881  marks  the  beeiimii^  of  a  new  era  in  the  educational 
affaire  of  the  State.  The  State  legialature  at  its  bieimial  seBsion  passed  a 
"law  establishing  a  county  board  of  school  esaminere  composed  of  three 
members  who  were  to  conduct  all  examinations  of  teachers,  grant  certifi- 
cates to  successful  candidates  in  such  form  as  directed  by  the  JState  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  have  general  supervisory  cha^ie  of 
the  schools  in  the  county.  The  visitation  of  schools  was  given  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  inspectore  who  was  to  work  under  the  direction  oi 
the  board  of  school  examiners,  and  who  was  to  make  elaborate  reports  to  the 
board  of  school  examiners  which  they  would  naturally  compile  and  for- 
ward to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Thus  I  have 
briefly  named  four  systems  of  school  management  without  entering  into 
any  details  or  speciScations  which  are  immaterial  to  the  subject 

With  the  advent  of  the  county  board  of  school  examiners  new  life  and 
vigor  was  given  to  our  common  schoola  A  new  class  of  men  and  women, 
who  were  in  full  accord  with  modem  educational  affairs,  who  were  ready 
and  willing  to  advance  the  interests  by  systematic  effort  of  a  class  of 
schools  which  were  generally  neglected,  were  placed  in  nuuu^ement.  Up 
to  1881  very  little  had  been  said  or  done  about  classifying  and  jading  the 
great  mass  of  pupils  in  our  ungraded  or  country  schools.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  State  Superintendent  Cochran  submitted  his  annual 
repoi-t  which  contained  an  unusually  long  commentation  on  the  condition 
of  ungraded  schools.  He  called  attention  to  some  of  the  difficulties  and 
drawbacks  surrounding  these  schools;  the  shortness  and  the  variation  in 
length  of  the  terms  of  many  schools;  the  irregular  attendance  of  pnpi^; 
the  frequent  changes  of  teachere  with  the  lack  of  reliable  information  as 
to  the  work  done  by  the  former  teachere;  the  diversity  of  text-books  in  the 
same  school;  the  inefficiency  of  teachere;  the  indifference  of  parents;  and 
many  more  of  minor  importance.  "Prominent  among  these  difficulties," 
said  he,  "is  the  lack  of  a  proper  system  of  grading,  clasaificatioa,  and 
course  of  study.  This  defect  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  in  the 
management  of  rural  schools.  It  involves  a  serious  waste  of  time  on  the 
part  of  both  teachere  and  pupils,  leads  to  a  desultory  kind  of  work  which 
is  of  little  comparative  value,  tends  to  lessen  the  ambition  of  pupils  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same  work  with  the  advent  of  each  new  teacher,  begets  an 
uQSymmetrical  development  of  the  faculties,  and  leaves  the  school  at  the 
end  of  each  term  without  a  clearly  outlined  and  permanent  character. 
The  introduction  of  a  proper  classification  and  course  of  study  would 
remedy,  or  at  least  would  lessen,  many  of  the  other  evils  to  which  these 
schools  are  subject.  It  would  do  much  toward  correcting  the  irregular 
attendance  of  pupils,  aid  in  securing  uniformity  of  text-books,  check  the 
tendency  to  frequent  changes  of  teachers  by  rendering  these  teachers 
more  efficient,  furnish  a  healthful  stimulus  to  progress  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  and  by  affording  a  well-defined  plan  of  work  the  school  would 
become  an  organic,  definite,  and  progressive  educational  power."  Two 
other  very  strong  points  or  statements  were  made  by  the  superintendent 
"A  natural  co-o^iuBtion  and  sequence  of  stndies  is  as  desirable  in  a  mral 
school  as  in  any  other,  and  if  this  can  be  attained  these  schools  will  t^e  a 
lou^  stride  in  the  way  of  pro^^ress."  "The  different  ages  and  grades  of 
pupils  in  the  same  school  with  its  single  teacher  offer  no  insaperable 
obstacles;  in  fact  the  necessity  for  right  organization  becomes  all  the 
more  imperative." 

Acting  under  these  statements  and  theories  for  the  advancement  of  rural 
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schools  State  Superintendent  Cochran  arranged  and  published  a  four-page 
coTiree  of  study,  the  essential  {eatares  of  which  were:  An  introduction  on 
page  one  giving  reasons  for  its  use  and  explaining  its  operation,  with  a 
final  admonition  to  examiners  and  inspectors  to  aid  in  giving  it  force  and 
^ect  in  the  schools  under  their  charge.  On  pages  two  and  three  was 
arranged  the  course  of  study  dividing  the  work  into  three  sections,  the 
first  section  comprising  first  and  second  classea,  the  second  section  com- 
prising third  and  fourth  classes,  and  the  third  section  comprising  the  fifth 
clasa  Under  each  section  the  topics  were  enumerated  with  some  explana- 
tion of  the  work  to  be  accomplished;  also,  tmder  each  section  were 
explanatory  notes  giving  methods  for  teaching  the  different  topics.  The 
work  of  the  first  section  was  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  and  the  topics 
were  reading,  spelling,  writing,  uximbers  and  tniscellaueoas  exercises  which 
were  to  include  language  and  home  geography.  The  work  of  the  second 
section  waa  to  cover  a  period  of  three  years,  and  the  topics  were  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  language  and  miscellaneous  exer- 
rises  wnich  were  to  include  nistory  and  physiology.  The  work  of  the 
third  section  was  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  and  the  topics  were  read- 
ily, spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography.  United  Stet«8  history  and 
grammar.  Thoa  we  nave  seven  years'  work  divided  into  three  sections 
aod  the  three  sections  Bobdivided  into  five  clasaes.  On  page  four  was 
atraoged  a  daily  prt^ram  for  recitations  and  study,  dividing  ftie  day  into 
lour  seesions  with  each  session  divided  into  five  recitations,  allowiiu;  from 
ten  to  twenty  minutes  for  each  class.  This  course  of  study  was  freely,  dis- 
tribated  throughout  the  State.  The  required  number  of  copies  was  sent 
to  each  secret^  with  instructions  to  distribute  them  among  the  inspectors 
■od  teachers  and  urging  their  immediate  adoption  and  use.  While  this 
oonrse  of  study  was  not  as  clear  and  comprehensive  to  the  average  rural 
teacher  as  it  might  be,  it  certainly  deserved  a  better  fate  than  waa  in  store 
for  it  It  was  rarely  used.  No  one  seemed  to  be  ready  and  willing  te  go 
among  the  teachers  and  explain  its  feasibility,  but  it  certainly  laid  the 
fonndatioo  for  successive  conraes  of  study  and  opened  np  the  gnestion  of 
the  gradation  of  onr  rural  schools  which  has  been  so  freely  discoBsed  in 
many  of  our  examiners'  meetings  from  1882  to  the  present  tune. 

FoUowing  out  this  line  of  work  State  Superintendent  Gass  made  further 
TeoommendatiouB  for  the  successful  claBsification  and  gradation  of  rural 
schools,  and  published  a  course  of  study  which  differed  quite  materially 
from  the  first  course.  He  added  one  year,  making  eight  years  in  the 
course,  and  divided  the  work  into  four  grades  of  two  years  in  each  grade, 
adding  more  copious  explanations  and  notes  and  giving  us  a  new  program 
for  recitation  and  study.  This  course  of  study  suffered  very  much  the 
same  fate  as  the  first  When  tried  by  a  few  progressive  teachers  it  was 
foond  to  be  excellent  and  well  adapted  to  country  school  work,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  circulars  were  not  distributed  any  farther  than  the  offices 
of  the  county  secreteries,  and  very  little  effort  was  made  to  enforce  its 
adoption  and  use. 

In  1887  the  management  of  common  schools  was  again  changed  by  plac-  .*- 
ing  the  work  of  visitation  and  supervision  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
of  the  county  board  of  school  examiners.  The  real  work  of  organizing, 
classifying  and  grading  country  schools  begins  at  this  date.  Nearly  every 
Kcietary  m  the  State  was  determined  to  do  something  for  the  schools 
tuiderhiBchai^iWaedetermined  tomakeoutof  the  schools  in  bis  county  as 
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perfect  an  organization  £or  the  intellectual,  physical,  moral  and  social 
advancement  of  his  teachers  and  pupils  as  could  be  found  in  all  the  land. 

Early  in  1888  State  Superintendent  £atabrook  published  a  new  conree 
of  study  Blling  a  pamphlet  of  fourteen  pages.  This  course  was  perhaps 
more  comprehensive  than  anything  published  heretofore.  The  work  was 
divided  into  four  grades  with  two  years  in  each  grade.  The  work  of  each 
grade  was  fully  outlined,  giving  much  space  to  primary  reading,  lan^i^^ 
work,  number  work  and  oral  geography.  In  addition  to  the  ubqsI  daily 
pr<^(ram  for  recitation  and  study,  there  was  a  tabular  view  of  the  course  of 
study  which  gave  the  teacher  at  a  glance  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  accomplished  and  when  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  This  course 
of  study  was  not  distributed  in  the  usual  way,  for  many  of  the  secretaries 
carried  it  directly  to  the  schools,  explaining  the  work  to  the  teachers  and 
requiring  them  to  learn  it,  to  use  it,  and  report  the  result  to  the  secretary 
at  the  end  of  the  t«rm.  In  addition,  in  most  of  the  counties  the  secre- 
taries furnished  some  kind  of  blank  report  on  which  the  teacher  was 
required  to  report  the  grades  of  the  pupils  with  their  days  of  attendance 
and  class  standing.  Notwithstanding  the  quit«  general  adoption  and  suc- 
cess of  this  course  of  study,  and  quite  a  little  success  in  gisding  the  schools, 
a  number  of  boards  of  examiners  were  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  they  were  publishing  and  distributing  a  course  of  study 
and  manual  of  their  own,  embodying  many  of  the  excellent  features  of  the 
State  course  of  study,  but  dividing  the  work  more  explicitly  into  grades 
and  ^ving  more  elaborate  directions  for  its  introduction  and  use.  At  the 
examiners^  meeting  last  December  and  at  subsequent  meetings  held  early 
in  1890  there  were  no  eubjecta  more  faithfully  presented  and  more  earn- 
estly discussed  than  the  State  coarse  of  study,  the  gradation  of  pupils  and 
a  system  of  reports  for  connty  schools.  From  these  discussions  the  follow- 
ing points  were  gathered: 

1st  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  organize  and  systematize  the  schools  of 
a  connty  without  a  uniform  course  of  study,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
course  should  not  extend  beyond  a  period  of  eight  years. 

2d.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  course  of  study  naturally  precedes  any 
attempt  to  grade  the  schools,  and  that  the  gradation  of  the  schools 
naturally  and  readily  follows  the  adoption  of  s  uniform  course  of  study. 

3d.  The  gradation  of  the  schools  cannot  be  made  perpetual  unless  each 
school  is  provided  with  some  kind  of  a  perpetual  class  record,  which  is 
handed  down  from  one  teacher  to  another  as  there  are  changes  in  teachers, 
and  unless  duplicate  copies  of  pages  in  this  class  record  are  filed  with  the 
secretary  at  the  end  of  each  term;  in  other  words,  unless  the  secretary  has 
a  complete  registration  of  pupils  and  follows  them  through  the  entire 
course. 

4th.  The  very  reasons  given  for  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form course  of  study  and  the  gradation  of  the  pupils  in  onr  country 
schools,  viz.,  fretjuent  changes  of  teachers,  irregular  attendance  of  pupils, 
want  of  interest  m  the  work  by  both  teacher  and  pupil,  are  generally  over- 
come by  establishing  a  uniform  course  of  study  and  grading  the  pupils  so 
that  each  pupil  may  know  how  much  he  has  accomplished,  and  how  much 
he  will  have  to  accomplish  before  he  completes  the  entire  course. 

At  the  suggestion  of  State  Su^rintendent  Estabrook  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  examiners  at  Lansm^  a  committee  of  five  secretaries  was 
appointed  to  work  under  his  direction  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  State 
course  of  study  and  manual  which  would  embody  nearly  all  features  sng- 
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gested  by  the  different  secretaries  and   meet  the  wants  of  the  00011117 
schools  thoo^boat  the  entire  State.     This  committee  labored  hard  wita 
the  co-operation  and  aasistance  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  result 
vas  the  poblioation  and  adoption  of  the  course  of  study  and  manual  now 
in  use  in  most  of  the  connti^  of  the  Stata     This  manual   and  course  of 
study  is  a  neat  little  publication  of  fifty-two  pages  containing  an  excellent 
introduction  by  State  Superintendent  Eatabrook,  a  short  explanatory  pref- 
ace by  the  committee  of  secretaries,  the  course  proper  with  a  topical  pre- 
sentation of  each  year's  work  and  with  quit«  elaborate  explanations  and 
notes  on  each  topic     The  tabular  view  oF  the  conree  of  study  and  model 
daily  program  together   with  a  list  of   helps   for  teaching  the   various 
branches,  are  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  pamphlet,     A  large  share  of 
Hie   space  has  been  given  to  the   subjects;  primary   reading,  language, 
numbers,  and  oral  phyBiol<^;y  and  hygiene.     Simultaneous  with  the  intn>. 
'duction  of  this  couTse  of  study  there  was  introduced  in  many  counties 
Welch's  Class  Becord.    Welch's  Class  Becord  is  as  its  name  implies  a 
-complete  record  of  the  class  work  of  each  pupil  during  tiie  entire  course. 
Duplicate  pages  of  the  record  are  furnished  to  each  teacher  upon  which 
iihe  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  term  is  to  report  to  the  seoretaiy  the  true 
condition  of  the  school  and  school  property.    We  also  have  on  band  a  few 
of  the  first  and  last  pages  of  the  record,  the  course  of  study,  and  full  direc- 
tions how  to  keep  the  record  and  how  to  grade  and  classify  a  school     As 
I  have  indicated,  their  system  is  now  on  trial  in  nearly  all  of  the  counties 
of  the  State.     We  ctai  only  prophesy  of  the  result  from  our  experience  in 
the  past    In  conclusion,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  order  to  give  per 
•ensample  the  result  in  one  county  of  the  past  three  and  one-half  years  of 
county  supervision  where  the  secretary  quite  closely  followed  the  recom- 
mendationa  and  directions  of  our  State  Superintendent  with  r^i^rd  to  the 
use  of  the  State  course  of  study,  the  classification  and  gradation  of  the 
pupils  and  holding  local  teachers'  meetings.     On  the  first  visit  of  the  sec- 
retary to  the  schools,  all  the  conditions  named  in  the  reports  of  our  State 
Saperintendent  in   his  commentation  on    country  schools  were  found. 
There  were  frequent  changes  of  teachers;  not  more  than  fifteen  in  the 
ontire  county  were  employed  by  the  year.     Ifot  more  than  five  schools 
were  using  any  kind  of  a  course  of  study,  or  making  any  systematic  effort 
to  advance  the  pupils.     The  attendance  of  pupils  was  irr^alar,  and  their 
promotion  was  at  their  own  option  instead  of  the  option  of  the  teacher, 
and  many  times  was  based  upon  books  purchased  instead  of  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished.     The  terms  of  school  were  very  irr^ular  in  length 
and  season, when  held ;  some  of  the  schools  running  througn  the  months  of 
July  and  August.     The  diversity  of  text-books  in  the  same  school  was  so 
great  that  in  the  county  at  large  there  were  more  different  text-books  than 
there  were  schools.    Today,  after  three  and  a  half  years  of  quiet  manage- 
ment and  the  limited  amount  of  visitation  we   ^et  in  the  larger  counties, 
with  nearly  160  country  schools,  we  have  97  schools  which  employ  teach- 
ers by  the  year,  and  many  more  schools  which  employ  the  same  teacher  a 
Second  term  if  he  gives  satisfaction  during  the  first.     Many  directors  say 
they  find  it  almost  absolutely  necessary  under  the  present  system  and 
arrangements  to  employ  successful  teachers  as  long  as  they  can.     Of  the 
"Vhole  number  of  schools,  sixty  are  well  graded,  about  thirty  are  partly 
graded,  and  the  rest  are  indifferently  graded,  all  depending  upon  the  effici- 
■ency  of  the  teacher  and  the  co-operation  of  the  school  board     The  school 
^rms  now  generally  begin  with  the  school  year  and  terminate  at  the  end 
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of  eight,  nine  or  ten  months.  The  aversge  length  of  the  school  year  in 
this  county  has  increased  about  five  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years.  Per- 
haps the  text^book  qnestions  can  never  be  Bettled,  yet  with  existing  laws  I 
can  see  no  pardonclaole  excuse  for  a  diversity  of  text-books  in  the  same 
school. 

Members  of  the  association,  the  work  has  only  begun.  A  f^at  field  of 
labor  lies  before  the  school  managers  of  Michigan.  To  perfect  and  sys- 
tematize the  common  schools  of  Michigan  with  all  the  intricate  machinery 
of  their  msn^ement  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  of  a  year,  or  of  a  decade, 
bnt  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  Although  most  of  you  may  be  engaged  in 
high  school  work,  or  college  work,  we  need  your  support,  your  co-opera- 
tion. If  our  high  schools  and  our  colleges  must  have  pupils,  from  whence 
must  they  come?  You  know  better  than  I  that  there  has  been  nothing 
that  has  so  retarded  the  rapid  advancement  of  many  of  the  pupils  in  our 
high  schools  as  the  erratic  work  in  our  •common  schools.  And,  if  such  a 
lat^  percent^e  of  our  children  never  attended  anything  but  a  common 
school,  with  how  much  interest,  attention,  and  self-sacrificing  zeal  should 
the  man^;ement  and  instruction  be  guided? 


GRADING  OF  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS— THE  OBJECTS 
TO  BE  GAINED. 

8ECY.  OBB  SCHDRTZ,  EATOH  CO. 

Whatever  the  school  with  which  we  have  to  deal  may  be,  whether  located 
where  the  population  is  dense  or  scattered,  the  conditions  and  surrouDd- 
ings  favorable  or  unfavorable,  the  people  in  sympathy  with  advanced 
notions,  theories  and  methods,  or  opposed  to  them  because  of  cherished 
customs  and  traditions,  because  of  apathy  and  indifference  arising  from 
long  continued  stagnation,  or  wrong  notions  of  economy,  all  a^ree  that 
there  is  one  great  object  to  be  kept  before  us  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else, 
namely  the  highest  and  best  results  attainable  under  the  circumstances, 
resulta  commensurate  with  actual  expenditure  of  time,  money  and  vital 
energy,  results  commensurate  with  demands  put  upon  them  by  the  town, 
by  the  city  or  village,  by  the  state,  by  the  nation.  The  times  and  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  toward  which  this  nation  seems  drifting  demand  preemi- 
nently that  these  schools  of  today  shall  furnish  sound-minded,  well-bal- 
anced, right-thinking  and  reasoning  men  and  women,  men  and  women 
whose  training  in  the  schoolroom  shall  have  been  of  that  well-rounded, 
symmetrical  development  that  shall  equip  them  for  the  highest,  most  useful 
citizenship,  that  shall  enable  them  to  view  from  all  sides,  and  decide 
intelligently,  the  great  questions  of  government  constantly  arising. 

I  think,  therefore,  I  am  safe  in  laying  down  the  proposition  that  in 
dealing  with  the  district  schools  we  must  ever  keep  before  us  the  ultimate 
result  that  should  come  out  of  them,  and  that  methods,  arrangements  and 
systems,  whatever  they  may  be,  should  be  such  as  shall  most  expeditioxisly, 
economically  and  thoroughly  bring  about  such  results.  Now,  I  take  it,  the 
education  we  aim  to  give  the  country  youth  does  not,  or  should  not,  differ 
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from  that  g^ven  the  city  or  village  youth,  up  to  a  certain  state  of  advace- 
ment,  at  least  They  pursue  the  same  studies,  and  the  ultimate  results 
aimed  at  are  identical;  both  are  to  be  trsiued  to  int«lligeut,  useful  citizen- 
ship, capable  alike  of  admiaistering  the  laws  and  of  yieldii^  obedience  to 
them.  The  country  youth  stands  quite  as  good  a  chance  as  the  city  youth 
of  rising  to  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  local,  state  and  national  affairs. 
There  is  no  distinction  of  class  or  caste.  If,  then,  they  are  educated  for  the 
same  functions  as  citjsens,  why  is  not  that  system  of  education  which  is 
conceded  to  bring  the  best  results  in  the  one  case  the  system  that  will  act 
likewise  in  the  other  case?  If  careful  supervision,  organization,  gradation 
and  classification  are  essential  to  one  school  in  a  couaty,  why  are  they  not 
equally  essential  to  every  school  in  that  county  ?  "Wlry  should  the  boys 
and  girls  who  happen  to  live  in  a  city  or  village  be  carefully  directed  as  to 
what  they  shall  stndy,  when  and  how  regularly  they  shall  study  it,  while 
two  miles,  five  miles,  ten  miles  away  boys  and  girls  are  left  to  their  own 
caprices  in  these  matters?  If  it  is  necessary  in  one  school  that  the  teacher 
shall  know  what  she  is  to  teach  the  first  month,  the  second  month,  the  first 
year,  the  second  year,  why  is  it  not  equally  necessary  that  the  t«acher  in 
the  second  Bchool  know  these  things?  If  it  is  best  that  the  former  should 
be  subject  to  certain  requirements  in  organization,  methods  and  school- 
room management,  in  making  and  preserving  records  of  classification  of 
pupils,  why  is  it  not  best  that  the  latter  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
requirements?  On  the  other  hand,  if  lack  of  system,  want  of  uniformity, 
an  utter  disregard  of  correct  methods  and  business  principles  are  a  good 
thing  for  the  one  school,  why  are  they  not  a  good  thing  for  the  other?  I  might 
earn  the  matter  op,  in  answer  to  the  question,  What  are  the  objects  to  be 
gained  by  grading  the  country  schools?  by  answering,  the  same  that  are 
to  be  gained  by  grading  the  village  or  city  school.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  same  sharp  classification  can  be  had  as  in  the  city  schools,  at  the 
present  time,  at  least,  for  elements  enter  into  the  problem  of  country  grad- 
mg  that  we  do  not  have  to  deal  with  in  city  grading,  but  that  a  carefully 
arranged  course  of  study  can  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  country  schools 
cannot  be  successfully  controverted. 

A  few  things  are  absolntely  necessary  in  order  to  grade  the  schools  of  a 
county: 

L  A  carefully  arranged  course  of  study,  such  as  we  now  have. 

2.  A  permanent  classification  recoi-d  in  each  school,  showing  the  various 
grades,  and  the  work  accomplished  each  term  by  individual  classes  and 
pupils.  In  connection  with  this  a  system  of  reports  to  the  county  secre- 
tary, 

3.  Begnlar  promotions  from  grade  to  grade,  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary, 

4.  Thorough  supervision  by  the  secretary.  This  means  a  man  who  will 
devote  all  his  time  and  energies  to  the  work  of  supervision,  who  will  organ- 
ize bis  teachers,  lead  and  direct  them  in  the  general  plan  of  the  work, 
counsel  and  advise  them,  and  meet  them  at  insti^tes  and  associations.  In  a 
word,  it  means  that  the  secretary  must  be  a  superintendent  in  the  highest 
and  beet  sen.se  of  the  term. 

With  these  few  essential  things — and  they  are  no  more  essential  here 
than  wherever  grading  is  in  force — carefully  attended  to,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  failure.    Given  these  essentials,  and  one  is  just  as  certain  of 
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Buccesa  in  conntry  as  in  villaee  schoolfi.  Without  them  yon  cannot  grade 
the  largest  city  schools.  With  them  yon  caa  grade  'and  classify  any  coun- 
try Bchool. 

The  advantages  that  mnat  necessarily  follow  are: 

1.  Uniformity  in  methods  and  amount  of  work. 

2.  Economy  of  time  and  fewer  classes. 

3.  It  forces  the  careless  teacher  to  study  her  work,  and  places  her  upon 
record. 

4.  A  new  teacher  can  take  up  the  work  of  her  predecessor  at  the  point 
she  left  off,  and  is  prevented  from  turning  pupils  rack. 

5.  It  induces  pupils  to  study  the  branches  in  their  proper  order. 

6.  It  compels  pupils  to  study  a  branch  until  they  have  completed  it, 
and  prevents  pupils  and  parents  dictating  to  the  teacher  aa  to  what 
each  child  shall  study,  and  when  he  shall  study  it. 

7.-  It  leads  to  the  employment  of  teachers  by  the  year  instead  of  by  the 
term. 

8.  It  brings  about  uniformity  of  the  schools  of  a  county,  and  thus 
enables  the  secretary  to  supervise  them  most  effectually. 

In  the  means  here  suggested  to  accomplish  grading  there  is  nothing 
radical,  nothing  new.  The  results  promised  are  such  as  may  be  reasonably 
expected,  and  such  as  have  been  accomplished  among  these  schools  in  other 
states.  The  same  means  have  been,  and  are  today,  employed  in  about  five 
hundred  graded  schools  inMichigan.  They  are  simple  enough,  but  their  influ- 
ence cannot  but  be  felt  and  seen  in  these  district  schools,  in  the  increased 
usefulness  of  the  teacher  and  the  result  of  her  efforts.  Persistently  carried 
oiit  this  conree  will  bring  order  and  system  out  of  what  was  before  con- 
fusion and  chance.  It  will  economize  time,  money,  and  labor.  It  will 
surely  bring  about  most  gratifying  progress  in  these  schools. 

Ad  authority  has  said,  "If  supervising  schools  means  anything,  it  implies 
familiarity  of  the  management  with  the  room,  methods,  discipline,  and  the 
means  and  character  of  instructions.  It  means  counsel  and  criticism." 
Certainly  nothing  can  be  truer.  Think,  then,  of  a  secretary's  attempting 
to  become  familiar  with  management,  methods,  discipline,  means  and  char- 
acter of  instruction  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  separate  schools  scattered 
over  an  entire  county,  unless  there  is  laid  down  for  these  schools  some 
general  scheme  of  work  which  all  are  to  follow,  unless  common  methods 
are  used  to  carry  out  these  plans,  and  unless  there  is  in  each  school  some 
record  that  will  show  the  supervising  officer  to  what  extent  each  teacher  is 
prompt  or  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  duties.. 

Some  people  imagine  that  because  the  schools  of  a  county  are  separated 
by  so  many  miles  that  they  are,  therefore,  absolutely  independeut  of  each 
other,  and  may,  with  perfect  impunity  adopt  means  and  methods  out  of  all 
keeping  with  the  latest  and  best  theory  and  practice.  Experience  gained 
from  more  than  three  years'  continuous  and  most  arduous  efforts  to  build 
up  an  efficient  system  of  school  work  in  one  of  the  counties  of  this  state, 
and  to  some  effect,  leads  me  to  declare  that  the  man  who  entertains  such  a 
notion  knows  absolutely  nothing  about  these  schools,  of  else  has  not 
learned  his  A  B  C's  in  school  supervision.  As  well  claim  that  because  you 
live  in  your  own  house  you  are  independent  of  the  community  in  which 
you  live.     There  is  uo  such  thing  as  individual  independence  for  pupil  or 
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school  01  teacher.  One  school  cannot  be  independent  of  the  other  schools 
of  a  county.  No  more  can  one  teacher  be  independent  of  his  f  ellov  teacher. 
If  there  were  no  changing  of  teachers  from  one  Bchool  to  another,  no 
breaking  in  of  new  teachers,  there  might  be  each  a  thing  as  independence. 
A  certain  teacher  goes  into  a  school  for  two,  or  four,  or  six  months,  as  the 
case  may  be.  She  has  no  idea  of  method  or  system.  She  has  no  idea  that 
to  fiet  even  fair  resnlts  the  work  mnst  be  carefully  laid  out  for  this  week 
and  the  next,  for  this  month  and  the  next,  that  each  step  forward  should 
naturally  grow  out  of,  and  connect  itself  to,  the  ground  already  traversed. 
So,  blindly,  aimleealy,  and  to  little  purp<»e  pupils  are  hurried  through 
books  and  actually  trained  to  be  listleas,  superficial,  illogical,  unstable  m 
all  that  they  think  and  do.  How,  let  another  step  in  and  take  charge  of  this 
BchooL  Her  methods  may  be  the  best.  Her  work  may  be  carefully,  system- 
atically planned  and  carried  out;  but  she  must  fight  her  way  step  by  step. 
Pupils  and  parents  have  been  accustomed  to  weak,  purposeless  teaching 
and  fruitless  results  until  they  have  come  to  look  upon  these  as  the  proper 
order  of  things.  A  large  measure  of  vital  energy  must  be  wasted  in  root- 
ing out  the  tares  previously  planted,  and  in  preparing  the  soil  for  proper 
sowing  and  cultivating. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  avoid  all  this :  Make  the  work  for  all  the  schools 
of  a  county  the  same,  and  compel  every  teacher  to  follow  the  general  plan 
of  that  work.  But  some  one  cries,  On,  the  individuality  of  the  teachvr! 
What  is  to  become  of  that?  The  experienced  teacher  should,  and  does, 
have  unlimited  scope  for  originality  and  individuality  under  a  system  of 
grading.  The  novice  has  no  businese  to  be  original  or  individual  in  teach- 
ing. The  course  of  the  country  school  in  the  past  has  been  individuality 
mn  mad,  and  originality,  as  to  its  uniqueness,  its  deformity,  its  outrage- 
onsness,  msrveloualy  unlike  anything  in  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth 
beneath.  Talk  about  indi^'idnality  for  one  who  steps  into  a  schoolroom  to 
teach  for  the  first  time,  never  having  given  a  moment's  thought  to  the 
matter?  Time  enough  for  individuality  when  he  has  learned  the  merest 
rudiments  of  teaching;  then  let  him  begin  to  exercise  it.  Until  then,  let 
him  follow  carefully  m  paths  already  laid  out  for  him  by  those  who  have 
previously  had  costly  experience  in  this  same  kind  of  individuality.  This 
the  graded  course  of  study  will  accofiaplish,  and  is  accomplishing,  and  it 
will  oe  many  a  day  before  the  alarmist  will  find  too  much  system  m  these 
schools. 


GEADING  OP  KURAL  SCHOOLS. 

OBJECTIONS  AND  DIPFICDLTIEB  CONSIDERED,  BY  SECT.  C.  L.  BEMIS,  IONIA. 

As  I  understand,  to  the  grading  of  rural  schools  there  are  no  objections, 
but  there  are  decided  objections  to  not  having  these  schools  graded.  There 
being  no  objections  with  good  foundations  does  not  remove,  however,  the 
difficalties  we  find  in  going  out  into  the  field  to  work, 

PerhagB  it  would  be  wise  to  consider  for  a  moment  a  graded  course  of 
stady.  Mt.  Pickard,  a  former  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools,  says; 
'The  elementary  school  teaches  neither  a  trade  nor  a  profession,  but  lays 
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the  foundation  for  the  acqaieition  of  either,  as  the  future  parpoee  of  the 
child  may  develop  iteelf." 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  the 
child.  The  course  of  studv  is  made  with  a  view  to  intellectual  growth  with 
the  idea  in  mind  that  the  moral  nature  is  to  be  reached  and  developed 
partly  through  this  course  of  study^  aad  partly  through  the  one  who  uses 
the  course  of  study  in  the  development  of  the  intellect.  "While  *e  talk^ 
then,  of  a  course  of  study  for  our  schools,  we  should  not  forget  to  say 
something  of  what  is  required  in  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  course. 

In  preparing  a  course  of  study  for  children  there  are  three  things  to  be 
considered:  'The  kind  of  work,  the  order  of  arrangement,  and  its  use  as  a 
means  of  development. 

The  work  or  the  studies  to  be  pursued  should  be  of  a  kind  needed  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  either  a  trade  or  a  profession. 
The  order  of  arrangement  should  be  logical  and  with  a  view  to  the  right 
development  of  all  the  mental  and  moral  powers  The  kind  of  work  and 
the  order  of  arrangement  constitute  the  graded  course  of  study.  Its  nse  as 
a  means  of  development  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  all  teachers. 
A  thorough  course  of  study  with  a  truly  moral  teacher  who  understands 
its  use,  and  children  to  take  the  course,  constitute  a  graded  school.  If 
these  essential  elements  ate  secured  and  all  work  in  harmony,  there  will 
be  bnt  little  doubt  concerning  the  prospects  of  the  future  man. 

Although  I  can  see  no  objection  to  grading,  there  are  men  of  good  judg- 
ment who  seem  to  see  real  or  imaginary  objections.  We  expect  men  to 
object  who  know  but  little  of  educational  mattera  Most  people  are  con- 
servative and  think  that  the  schools  should  be  taught  as  they  were  in  their 
childhood;  and  when  anything  new  to  them  is  presented  it  is  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  But  sometimes  we  are  surprised  to  find  such  men  as  Mr. 
Pickard  Baying  that  "in  rural  schools  a  course  of  study  can  hardly  be 
adopted  that  will  prove  of  value."  This  I  know  is  not  true,  because  we 
have  several  rural  schools  in  Ionia  county  as  thoroughly  graded  and  work- 
ing under  as  thorough  discipline  as  many  of  our  city  or  village  schools. 

Mr.  Pickard  seems  to  come  to  this  conclusion  by  observing  that 
the  time  of  some  pupils  is  not  at  their  full  command,  attendance  upon 
school  must  be  irregular,  ai^d  the  early  advantages  of  many  have  been 
limited.  He  makes  the  graded  course  of  study  like  an  inclined  plane  upon 
which  every  step  forward  is  a  step  upward.  Now  we  can  work  a  course  of 
study  upon  this  plan  in  a  rural  school  better  than  in  any  other,  because  as 
a  general  thing,  there  are  fewer  pupils  and  more  individual  attention  can 
be  given ;  also,  because  the  plan  of  the  rural  school  is  such  that  one  teacher 
can  take  the  child  through  all  the  grades.  That  one  teacher  does  not  do- 
this  on  account  of  frequent  changes  in  teachers  is  no  objection  to  the 
grading.  It  is,  however,  an  objection  to  the  w^  it  is  carried  out;  and  is 
IB  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  encounter.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
ia  lai^ly  the  work  of  the  secretary  or  superintendent.  As  the  course  ot 
etndy  is  for  the  right  development  of  the  child,  even  though  his  time  is  not 
"fully  at  his  command,"  "attendance  upon  school  irregular,"  and  "his  early 
advantages  limited,"  whatever  he  has  done,  either  in  school  or  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  world,  is  a  part  of  his  education,  and  it  has  taken  him 
to  some  point  in  the  inclined  plane,  just  as  his  early  trainiug  from  infancy 
to  sis  years  of  i^e  has  done.  Now  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
school  in  which  he  enters  is  graded  or  not,  he  can  reach  no  higher  point 
He  will  naturally  step  on  to  this  plane  at  a  point  as  high  up  as  his  mental 
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yigot  wiU  tEike  him.  A  boy  at  twelve  who  bas  never  been  to  school  will  go 
up  more  rapidly  tban  one  at  eight,  everything  else  bein^  equal.  The 
advantage  of  entering  the  ^aded  school  is  that  the  object  ib  the  develop- 
ment ot  all  the  powers,  while  in  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  countn'  no 
anch  attempt  is  made;  conseonently  no  thorongh  foundation  is  laid  for 
fntare  usefulness.  In  the  graded  school  the  child  strikes  a  system  of  train- 
ing, the  tendency  of  which  is  to  broaden  his  views  and  give  him  larger  and 
more  exalted  ideas  of  things  about  him,  a  system,  too,  which  is  to  lay  a 
right  "fomidation  for  the  acquisition  of  a  trade  or  profession." 

In  onr  rural  schools,  under  the  oBgraded  system,  the  child  has  made  his 
own  selection  of  means  to  prepare  himself  for  future  nsefnluesB.  This  is 
allowing  a  child  to  try  to  prepare  himself  for  something  that  he  knows 
nothing  about,  a  thing  that  is  absolutely  impossible.  AU  we  propose  to 
do  in  grading  is  to  require  children  to  study  those  things  that  are  neces- 
sary as  a  foundation  for  any  of  the  trades  or  professions  likely  to  be  taken 
up  by  man,  and  to  place  him  under  influences  that  will  give  him  a  good 
moral  character. 

All  this  can  hardly  be  expected  in  an  ungraded  school.  The  mo^l 
I  teacher  might  be  secured,  but  the  kinds  of  work  would  be  so  limited  that 
the  child  would  lose  the  systematic  training  and  the  moral  lessons  that 
would  naturally  come  in  with  the  variety  of  work  in  a  graded  school.  In 
-order  to  do  all  that  we  propose  to  do  in  grading  the  rural  schools  we  most 
make  them  the  primary  schools  of  the  country.  They  Must  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  high  schools  that  the  hi^h  schools  do  to  the  Univers- 
ity and  the  colleges.  The  amount  of  discipline  received  in  these  schools 
must  equal  that  received  in  the  city  school  ui  passing  the  first  eight  grades. 
To  this  some  of  our  superintendents  object  The  objection  is,  simply,  it 
can'i  be  done. 

For  years  pupils  have  entered  the  high  schools  of  the  State  with  no 
■other  preparation  than  that  required  iu  a  rural  school;  and  this,  too,  with 
no  special  effort  nu  the  part  of  any  one  to  make  them  preparatory  schools. 
I  have  watched  these  pupils'  progress  through  the  University,  the  colleges, 
And  out  into  the  world.  I  have  seen  them  drop  out  of  the  courses  all  along 
the  line,  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  they  take  up  the  trades  or  pro- 
fessions with  no  less  credit  to  themselves  thau  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  regular  coarse  of  a  city  school.  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever, they  are  generally  older  when  they  are  through  school  and  have  to 
work  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  all  school  work.  This  difference  is  due  to 
a  lack  of  systematic  training  in  childhood,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  to 
overcome  by  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  our  country  schools.  If  pupils 
have  entered  the  high  school  from  the  country  school  when  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  make  them  preparatory  schools,  how  much  better  will  be 
their  higher  work,  when  trained  in  these  schools  through  a  systematic 
course  of  study,  under  careful  supervision,  with  these  higher  ideas  in  view. 
All  the  city  and  village  schools  do  not  reach  the  standard  required  by  the 
University,  and  undoubtedly  it  will  be  years  before  they  do.  The  same 
will  be  true  of  the  rural  schools.  It  will  take  a  great  many  years  to  put 
them  where  they  may  be  put  by  earnest,  hard  work.  The  hardest  work 
for  thoee  who  have  the  grading  of  schools  in  hand  is  to  meet  the  objections 
in  the  fields.  Here  they  come  in  contact  with  those  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  educational  work,  and  this  is  found  not  among  the  patrons 
alone  but  among  the  teachers  as  well.  These  people  can  readily  see  that 
unprovements  are  going  on  in  other  Ee'ds  of  labor,  and  they  are  satisfied 
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that  these  improvemeuto  are  what  they  should  be.  but  when  they  see  or 
hear  of  a  change  in  educational  matters  they  seem^  to  have  been  asleep  for 
fifty  years,  and  are  surprieed  and  shocked  to  think*  that  schools  are  not  the 
same  as  they  were  before  they  commenced  their  dreaming.  It  is  hard  to- 
meet  the  objections  here,  because  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  piece  of 
logical  ground  large  enough  for  both  to  stand  on. 

I  understood  that  the  director  in  one  of  the  schools  objected  to  grading. 
I  went  to  see  him,  explained  it  as  well  as  I  could,  and  came  away.  He 
came  to  the  institute  and  heard  more  about  the  grading.  Shortly  after  he 
was  at  an  examination  as  a  spectator,  and  having  some  time  I  asked  him 
what  he  now  thought  of  grading  the  schoala.  fle  eaid  that  he  thought  it  was 
all  right,  and  that  when  I  was  talking  with  him  at  his  place,  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  it;  and  he  said,  "You  know  that  an  ignorant  man  is  the  meanest 
kinS  of  a  man  to  get  along  with."  I  have  had  people  object  to  my  being 
secretary  because  1  was  tryiijK  to  grade  the  coontry  schools,  and  thus  be  a 
means  of  increasing  taxes.  While  lecturing  one  evening  on  the  subject  of 
grading,  one  man  said,  "When  you  get  these  schools  all  graded  and  know 
jnst  how  many  there  are,  you  will  then  give  certificates  to  only  enough 
teachers  io  fill  the  schools.  These  we  will  have  to  employ  and  pay  them 
what  they  have  a  mind  to  ask.  For  that  reason  I  object  to  the  grading." 
I  asked  him  where  he  got  that  idea,  and  he  said,  "It  is  talked  aronnd."  X 
'told  him  we  would  not  nave  to  wait  until  the  schools  were  graded  to  find 
out  the  number;  we  know  that  now,  and  have  known  it  for  years.  If  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  teachers  was  my  object,  I  could  have  finished  that  at 
the  end  of  my  first  examination.  I  told  him  that  we  now  had  two  teachers 
for  every  school,  and  asked  him  how  he  could  think  we  were  going  to  make 
their  number  correspond  to  the  number  of  schools  in  the  county.  "Well^ 
he  said,  "we  don't  know  what  will  happen  in  the  future." 

One  day  I  talked  with  an  editor,  one  of  that  class  of  men  who  have 
everything  in  their  papers  and  hence  are  expected  to  know  everjrthing,  but 
who  could  not  see  how  we  could  grade  the  rural  schools  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  making  extra  buildings  and  employing  more  teachers.  One- 
man  did  not  want  to  express  his  opinion  in  favor  grading  because  he  did 
not  know  how  it  might  affect  taxes.  A  chairman  at  one  of  the  meetings- 
held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  graded  system  did  not  want  to  put 
the  motion,  "that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  a  thoroughly  graded. 
system  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  our  schools,"  because  he  was  anaid  tliat 
it  would  bind  the  district  to  ^rade  the  schools,  and  as  man^  of  the  taxpay- 
ers were  not  out,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  the  proper  thing  to  da 

Another  objected  to  grading  because  "it  would  call  for  a  change  of 
books.  The  schools  could  not  be  graded  with  the  books  they  now  had, 
and  he  believed  that  the  whole  gn^ed  system  was  a  scheme  for  patting 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  Iwoksellera" 

I  might  go  on  and  give  a  great  many  examples  of  a  similar  kind,  bnt 
these  are  enough  to  show  that  the  people  generally  do  not  understand 
what  a  graded  system  is.  I  have  found  out,  nowever,  by  experience,  that^ 
when  they  really  know  what  it  is  they  are  strong  in  its  favor. 

The  method  I  take  to  remove  these  little  objections  is  to  use  the  press. 
freely,  give  evening  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  have  a  county  Bcbool 
officers'  association.  In  this  way  all  the  objections  are  wiped  out  one  after 
another,  and  now,  after  over  three  years  of  hard  work,  I  can  scarcely  liear 
of  a  person  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  movement 

At  the  beginning  there  were  just  as  strong  objections  to  it  from  the 
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teachers  as  from  the  patrons.  They  thoaght  they  would  not  have  time  to 
do  the  work.  They  had  all  the  classee  the^could  attend  to  now,  and  what 
woald  they  do  when  they  were  graded?  When  told  that  grading  wonld 
duniniBb  the  namber,  it  was  doubted;  and  before  it  conld  be  impreesed 
npon  their  minds  I  had  to  take  two  or  three  schools,  the  teachers  oi  which 
were  willing  to  try  an  experiment,  and  pnt  in  a  graded  course  with  pro- 
gram, and  work  it  for  a  year.  After  it  had  been  tested  and  the  teachers 
testified  to  the  fact  that  it  was  all  right,  others  came  over  rapidly  and  now 
all  the  teachers  are  very  enthnaiastic  in  grading. 

The  institute  helped  me  more  than  anything  else  to  get  the  scho^ils  on 
their  present  firm  foundation.  Here  instruction  was  ^ven  in  text-book 
matteiB,  in  theory  and  art,  and  in  grading.  A  large  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers had  Qo  means  of  getting  instmction  in  the  last  two  other  than  through 
the  institntes.  Many  teachers  have  told  me  that  they  could  have  done 
nothing  without  the  institute. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  graded  work  is  the 
too  freqaent  coange  of  teachers.  Teachers  are  changra  many  times  for  no 
reason  at  alL  School  officers  say  that  thejr  did  not  know  that  the  teacher 
was  going  to  teach,  she  bad  made  no  application.  In  other  kinds  of  bnai- 
nesB  men  don't  manage  in  that  way.  Ii  a  farmer  has  a  good  man  at  work 
for  him,  he  tries  to  keep  him  as  long  as  he  wants  help.  Other  business 
men  act  Jn  the  same  way. 

The  grading  of  our  rural  schools  requires  su^tervision,  and  any  action 
wtinst  it  is  in  the  end  the  down-fall  of  systematic  work  in  these  schoola. 
That  they  need  supervision  seems  to  me  to  require  no  discussion,  but  there 
are  many  who  claiin  that  the  schools  have  done  good  and  thorough  work 
without  a  saperintendent— hence  he  is  not  necessary.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, they  claim  without  baring  giveM.it  due  thought,  and  knowing  but 
titUe  about  it 

Who  wonld  sav  that  a  corporation  employing  twenty-five  or  thirty  men 
can  do  successful  business  if  each  man  works  by  himself,  being  bis  own 
superintendent,  and  {xiying  no  attention  to  the  others  who  are  working 
with  him  to  aocomplish  the  objects  expected  by  the  corporation?  The 
object  is,  perhai»,  to  make  mowing  machines.  If  one  man  goes  off  by 
himself  and  makes  little  wheels,  another  pinions,  another  small  shafts,  and 
so  on  through  all  the  parts  of  the  machine,  havii^  no  superintending  mind 
to  see  that  Qiey  are  made  to  perform  their  function  in  the  machine  c^ 
which  they  are  expected  to  form  a  part,  what  kind  of  apparatus  wonld  we 
have? 

Yet  this  is  what  wa  have  had  for  years  in  onr  country  schools.  The 
object  here  is  to  make  good  citizens,  men  and  women  of  character,  men 
and  women  who  will  be  valuable  workers  in  the  great  commonwealth,  men 
and  women  who  by  their  strength  of  mind  and  character  will  help  to  make 
tiiis  nation  the  nation  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Con  this  be  done 
if  each  teacher  goes  into  a  school  by  himself  and  during  his  short  term 
ridee  his  prancing  hobby  for  his  own  pleasure  or  benefit? 

In  order  to  tnm  out  perfect  men,  men  who  are  "to  live  for  their  own 
highest  well  being  and  happiness,"  and  at  the  same  time  be  prepared  "for 
the  right  discharge  of  all  the  obligations  and  duties  which  ^nng  from 
their  relations  to  their  fellows,  to  society,  to  the  State  and  to  God,"  there 
must  be  a  single  mind  directing  other  minds  working  in  harmony.  The 
supervisioji  cannot  be  a  success  unless  the  saperintendent  remains  in  his 
office  long  enough  to  carry  his  ideas  to  a  point  where  something  can  be 
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realized.  How  disaatroas  it  would  bu  to  a  bnBiness  concern  if  at  the  end 
of  each  year  a  new  aaperintendent  were  employed  who  would  tear  out  the 
machinery,  put  in  new,  and  get  ready  to  do  the  work  in  a  new,  and 
to  hifl  mind,  a  much  better  wav.  Thie  is  not  to  be  the  case 
in  business,  because  it  would  not  be  allowed  by  the  membera  of  the 
corporation,  but  where  the  child's  mind  is  the  thing  to  be  worked 
on,  many  think  it  is  of  very  little  importance  how  often  everything  is  over- 
hauled. If,  then,  the  superintendent  should  remain  in  office  a  number  of 
years  it  would  seem  necessary  that  great  care  be  taken  to  secure  a  person 
who  will  be  apt  to  be  a  success.  This  cannot  be  done  if  men  are  chosen 
from  the  rank  and  file.  They  should  be  chosen  on  account  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  work. 

The  city  superintendent  is  expected  to  be  a  scholarly  man,  well  versed 
in  the  methods  and  the  science  of  education.  A  large  share  of  his  time  is 
given  to  the  grades  below  the  high  school,  the  exact  work  required  of  a 
superintendent  of  county  schools.  Should  our  couDti7  school  superin- 
tendent, then,  be  chosen  without  reference  to  his  qnuifications,  wnile  a 
city  superintendent  can  get  his  position  only  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
thoroughly  qualified?  I,  for  one,  am  strongly  in  favor  of  an  educational 
qualification  required  by  law  for  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  county  board  of  school  examines.  This  qualification  should  be 
BchoIarehBip,  knowledge  of  methods  and  the  science  of  teaching,  and  ability 
to  teach,  as  shown  by  years  of  experience.  He  should  be  a  thoroughly 
moral  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  have  a  thorough  professional  apirit, 
and  he  should  have  the  energy  of  a  steam  engine,  and  an  ambition  to  keep 
it  continually  active.  His  work  is  much  harder  than  the  city  superintend- 
ent's. He  muBt  be  constantly  in  the  saddle  and  ready  for  active  duty. 
Such  a  man  can  greatly  benefit  the  schools  of  his  county  and  be  a  means  of 
removing  objections  and  overcoming  difficulties  of  all  kinds  in  educational 
matters.  By  having  these  qualifications  he  will  be  able  to  instruct  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  gain  the  confidence  of  patrons  of  schools.  All 
this  can  be  done  at  institutes  and  associations.  By  thoroughly  working 
them  up,  largu  numbers  of  teachers  and  patrons  wul  be  brought  together 
and  instmcted  in  things  that  are  necessary  to  know  in  oraer  to  thor- 
oughly systematize  school  work. 

I  tliuik  that  the  present  way  of  appointing  the  secretary  is  the  proper 
ona  He  should  be  kept  ao  free  trom  politics  ae  possible.  The  only 
requirement  should  be  that  he  b^  a  man  qualified  for  the  place,  a  man  wbo 
in  the  place  will  do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children,  without  regard  to  time,  money,  or  personal  inconvenience.  If  he 
meets  these  demaods  he  should  receive  the  position  whether  he  be  a  Dem- 
ocrat, Republican,  Prohibitionist  or  what-not;  these  cannot  qualify  nor 
disqualify  him  for  the  work  of  superintending.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  we  are  working  in  the  right  direction.  The  only  way  to  educate  the 
people  is  to  educate  the  children;  and  the  children  are  educated  in  the 
primary  schools.  This  work  will  be  hard,  it  will  tax  all  our  powers,  and 
we  will  meet  with  a  great  many  difficulties.  It  is  ours  to  overcome  these 
difficulties,  to  outride  the  storms  of  the  present,  that  in  the  future  we  may 
sail  on  the  surface  of  a  peaceful  sea. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  tor  an;  fate. 
Still  aohievinKi  atill  nureuing, 

Learn  to  labor  ana  to  wait. 
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DISCUSSION. 
Prof.  Dahiei.  PtmiAM  said; 

At  the  meeting  of  this  asBociation  held  in  December,  1383, 1  re&d.  hj  tequeat,  a  brief 
paper  on  the  "  The  Grading  of  Diatrioi  SchoolB."  The  topic  of  diacuaeioo  today  is  the 
Mme,  The  difltrict  eohool  is  the  country  school.  In  that  paper  I  ventured  to  say  that 
"  wan  in  Miohigao  this  is  (fie  achool  problem  which  more  than  any  other,  or  indeed  all 
others,  temaius  to  be  examined,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  some  St  and 
Bpeedy  eolution."  I  And,  on  reviewing  the  utteranoee  of  seven  years  ago,  onlv  a  few 
points  which  I  would  oare  to  change.  I  might  be  inclined  to  emphasize  a  litUe  mora 
the  matter  of  grading  as  distinct  from  simple  ctassification,  and  to  indicate  ite  obvtoue 
advantBges. 

The  end  in  view  was  stated  to  be,  "That  such  a  state  of  affaire  may  be  secured  that 
the  pupils  of  a  ftohool  shall  follow,  from  the  beginning  of  school  life,  a  regular  and  ooa- 
NcntJTe  course  of  study  and  instruction,"  Tnis  was  not,  by  any  means,  a  complete 
rtalMnont  ot  the  objeots  to  be  gained,  but  it  wae  euffloiently  full  (or  the  purpose  then 
uumediatel;  in  hand  at  that  time. 

Any  advanoe  movement  affecting  the  rural  schools  will  always  be  a  alow  one,  bodm- 
times  disoQuragingly  slow.  Bnt  some  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  seven 
years,  thongh  sot  as  much  as  some  of  us  hoped  would  be  made.  Two  things,  at  least, 
ninst  be  secured  before  the  country  schools  can  be  properly  graded.  These,  with  some 
otbera,  were  suggested  In  the  paper  already  referred  to.  The  first  la  "  A  regular  and 
authoritatively  prescribed  course  of  studies;"  the  second,  "  efficient  supervision."  Good 
teachets  and  good  teaching  are,  of  course,  indispensable,  but  good  supervision  will  help 
to  aecurs  these  in  the  country  schools  as  wel!  as  elsewhere. 

OoDtiderable  progress  has  been  made  towards  securing  regular  courses  of  studies. 
^Hie  coune  prepared  by  the  county  secretaries  and  recommended  by  the  State  school 
department  is  a  most  excellent  beginning.  Experience  in  other  States  has  proved  that 
wnatry  eohools  obd  adopt  and  follow  such  courses.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way, 
bat  they  are  not  insuperable.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  paper  just  read.  It 
may  be  true  thai  in  the  district  schools,  for  the  present  st  least,  the  grading  must  allow 
oonsiderable  room  for  the  exercise  of  wise  discretion  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  Buper- 
vuors.  A  good  deal  of  flexibility,  in  some  directions,  will  probably  be  necessary.  The 
^aded  syutem  everywhere  requires  this.  Wise  regard  must  be  hod  for  conditions  and 
inniQmgtencee,  for  individual  peculiarities,  and  even  for  prejudices  and  obstinacy.  It 
will  be  necessary,  very  likely,  to  make  considerable  concession  in  some  cases,  to  unreason- 
able conservatives,  to  sn  over-eetimation  of  the  value  and  sacredaess  of  old  things  and 
old  ways  and  methods,  and  to  the  most  unnatural  suapicion  with  which  many  minda 
look  up(H)  everything  new,  and  especially  upon  any  proposal  to  change  the  arrangements 
of  a  school  system  which  has  unf  ortunately  been  regarded,  in  eome  quarters,  with  a 
moat  extraordinary  degree  of  respect  and  veneration. 

It  is  easy  to  tret  one's  self  over  this  conservative  tendency,  but  it  is  unwise  to  indulge 
too  freely  m  the  spirit  or  language  of  denunciation.  Men  are  seldom  converted  to  the 
right  by  vituperation  andabuse.  There  is  need  here,  as  in  all  works  of  reform,  of  that 
divine  charity  "  which  thinketh  no  evil,  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind." 

It  isBgreed  br  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  have  given  attention  to  the  matter,  that  the  great 
nnmbar  of  small  school  districts  is  one  of  the  moet  serious  obstacles  in  the  wajr  of 
ptogrees  and  improvement  in  the  country  schools.  With  only  some  slight  exceptions, 
thediatriot  board  of  each  district  is  an  independent  body,  l^e  courses  of  studies,  to 
whi(4  raferenoe  has  been  made,  must  be  adopted  by  the  board  in  each  district  in  order 
to  beoome  legallr  binding  upon  the  teacher  and  pupils  of  the  district.  If  the  whole 
t'>wii«hip  toimea  a  single  district,  governed  by  a  single  board,  the  work  of  grading  the 
scbools  would  be  very  much  easier.  In  that  case  regular  and  uniform  courses  of  studies 
and  UDiformtty  of  text  books  could  be  secured  with  little  difficulty  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  township.  Or  if  the  oounty  board  of  examiners  and  the  ohairmeD  of  the  several 
townthip  boiirdB  of  school  inspectors  were  authorized  to  preeoribeooursesof  studies  and 
^It-books  for  the  oounty,  uniformity  would  be  secured  over  a  larger  extent  of  territory. 
With  ns  the  oounty  seems  to  be  a  oonvenient,  if  not  a  natural,  unit  of  school  organiza- 
tion and  supervision.  There  are  grave  reasons  for  doubting  the  wisdom  of  State  uni- 
fpnoity  either  in  studies  or  text-books.  This  is  not  the  time  for  discussing  that  ques- 
tion, however,  and  I  desire  to  say  only  so  much  as  this:  there  is  serious  danger  in 
^snying  centralization  too  far  in  the  organization  and  management  of  schools  as  well  as 
in  other  affairs. 

If  a  living  and  continued  interest  in  thesohools  and  school  work  is  to  be  felt  and 
kept  klive  in  any  community  or  neighborhood,  something  of  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  achools  must  be  left  to  the  people  of  the  locality,  something  more  than 
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merely  the  voting  and  payiog  of  the  taxes  neoeasary  for  defraying  th»  running  expenaee. 
The  power  thus  left,  may,  in  Homs  inatonoeB,  be  very  unviuly  uued',  but  bo  also  may 
poirer  lodged  anywhere  elee  be  ueed  unwioely.  How  to  distribute  power  to  the  best 
advantage  is  a  problem  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved. 

Some  one  may  very  likely  be  inclined  to  ask,  what  bearing  has  thie  on  the  matter  of 
grading  country  Bcbooisf  Just  this:  It  will  prove  better  in  the  long  ruu,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  coureee  of  study  and  the  authority  for  grading  the  echooTa  should  come  from 
the  people,  or  from  the  local  offlcere  of  the  varioue  dietricte.  The  people  will  feel  that 
this  work  of  improvement  iBDeoesaarily  their  own.  They  will  value  the  results  more  than 
they  would  if  the  matt«r  had  been  forced  upon  tfaein  by  some  outside  and  distant  auth- 
ority. There  will  be  leea  danger  of  a  reaction  which  will  aweep  away  everything  that  haa 
been  gained.  The  proceea  of  improvement  by  this  method  is  slow  and  frequently  dia- 
ooutaging;  but  when  it  cornea,  it  oomea,  to  uae  the  cant  phrase  of  tbe  times,  to  stay. 
The  township  district,  which  seems  ueoeeBory  to  the  completeness  of  ft  graded  sys- 
tem of  country  aohoola,  will  be  secured,  by  and  by,  in  this  alow  and  t«diouB  way. 
Maasachuaette  secured  the  township  district  system  by  this  method.  Tbe  law,  for  msjiy 
yesTH,  only  gave  the  townships  permission  to  atjolish  the  small  diatricta  and  form  a 
single  one  of  the  whole  townuiip. 

Such  a  permissive  law  is  all  that  can  be  wisely  asked  for  in  Michigan  at  present. 
Such  a  law  would  be  better  for  ua  than  a  mandatory  one,  for  several  years.  Public 
sentiment  upon  educational  affaire,  especially  if  somewhat  radical  cbangee  are  involved, 
is  pf  very  slow  growth.  An  abundance  of  time  must  be  granted,  and  long  patienoe 
must  be  exercised.  There  is  no  occasion  tor  discouragement.  The  country  schools  will 
have  regular  and  complete  courses  of  study  in  the  near  future,  I  have  no  doubt.  They 
will  have  a  system  of  grading,  allowing  a  oousiderable  degree  of  flexibility.  We  shall 
secure,  or  our  successors  will,  tbe  township  district.  All  these  things  will  oe  bad  after 
some  time  and  a  good  deal  of  bard  and  persevering  lalxir. 

Sdpt.  F.  E.  Stboup  sold: 

If  the  searetariea  and  t«aohers  of  the  rural  acbools  will  take  home  with  them  and  put 
in  practice  all  the  systems  and  plans  and  suggestions  and  resolutions  that  are  offered 
here,  our  soboola  will  take  a  rapid  stride  during  the  coming  year. 

This  association  seems  to  be  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  a  system  of  grading  is  an 
advantage.  No  other  subject  is  receiving  more  attention  and  many  and  marvelous  aro 
the  Bchemee  and  devices  proposed  for  its  aooomplishment. 

The  paoers  and  discussions  have  shown  emphatically  that  succeesful  and  uniform 
grading  oepends  upon  three  vital  questions. 

1.  LengtA  of  Bohool  year. 

2.  Att^danoe  of  pupila. 

3.  Effici«ioy  of  teacbera. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  lie  profitable  t«  spend  the  remaining  time  we  have  ii^ 
discussing  the  beet  methods  of  overcoming  the  difBoulties  presented  in  these  three- 
problems. 

A  tew  years  ago  our  thinking  educators  looked  at  the  condition  of  our  rural  schools, 
and  saw  needed  improveroente  in  these  particulars;  but  what  could  be  doneT  There 
was  no  one  to  guide  or  direct.  Every  district  was  independent  Tbe  State  Saperia- 
tondent  oould  do  nothing  but  exhort  and  plead,  and  his  voice  was  as  the  voice  <m  on« 
crying  in  the  wildemeea.  Ail  the  State  Board  of  Education  oould  do  was  to  hold- 
the  reins  of  contuaion.  But  the  question  was  diacuBeed,  our  legislature  acted  wiaely 
and  soon  Michigan  tell  in  line  and  was  one  of  the  thirty  states  having  oounty  super- 
All  nodded  assent  and  we  were  told  to  look  for  great  improvementa,  for  all  state» 
ranking  high  in  education  had  the  plan  in  some  form  and  ascribed  their  suooeea  in  a 
large  degree  to  careful  supervision.  Texas  says  her  school  attendance  haa  iucreaaed 
ton  per  cent  on  the  school  census  since  adopting  the  plan. 

For  the  last  three  years  we  have  had  upwards  of  eighty  men  whose  sole  work  has  been 
to  grade  and  improve  the  country  schools,  to  aaaist  teachers,  remove  prejudioee,  and 
create  a  good,  wholesome  sentiment. 

Is  it  not  proper  that  we  should  now  begin  to  inquire  what  improvements  have  been 
made.  To  do  this  let  us  call  a  few  statistics  to  our  aid.  We  do  not  educate  that  w» 
may  keep  stetistics,  but  we  keep  statistics  that  we  may  the  bett«r  know  how  to  educate; 
i  should  not  put  them  out  of  place  in  our  plans  and  efforts. 
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the  tbFee  years  eince,  it  has  bsen  T.S  moDtlie.  In  other  words  our  eohool  term  has 
decroaeod  Uiree  days  od  an  average  for  eaoh  diatrict. 

We  ore  told  that  the  queetion  is  not  bo  muoh  vbare  wa  atand  aa  in  what  direction  wa 
are  moving. 

Another  item  ia  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  availing  themaelvw  of  the  opportuni- 
ties ot  BchooL  We  Snd  that  during  the  last  year  reported,  the  achool  (.-enatu  moraaaed 
10,146,  and  while  the  enrollment  in  the  graded  echoolB  increaeed  3,285,  in  the  diatrict 
eohools  it  has  decreased  1,899.  Think  of  iti  10,000  more  children  onght  tobe  in  achook 
1.000  lew  actually  are  in. 

Again  w«  say  we  are  not  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Another  important  item  is  the  efficiency  of  teachers,  a  sentiment  to  retain  experienoed 
teachers  snd  give  them  a  fair  remuneratioa  for  their  eervioee  is  certainly  an  item 
worthy  the  earnest  labora  of  our  seoretariea. 

The  average  wages  paid  female  teachere  for  the  lost  three  years  has  been  t3i.Sl  or 
68  ceate  per  month  lees  thui  tor  the  three  yeora  immediately  preceding.  For  males 
•32.59  or  S3.55  lees. 

What  ODght  we  to  expect  when  wages  come  down?  We  ought  to  expect  lees  experi- 
ence and  ability.  Ability  we  can  not  put  in  figures,  but  experience  we  can,  and  the 
aeoTBtariee  report  that  last  year  2,399  were  licensed  without  previous  experience  or  316 
more  than  the  year  before.  Every  time  the  secretary  issues  six  certificatee  one  goes  to 
a  teacher  without  experienoe. 

There  are  many  comDarisons  that  we  cannot  put  in  fl^uies,  euoh  as  aofaolarahip  and 
uniformity  ot  text-books,  but  those  of  us  who  aa  principals  or  superintendents,  have 
pupils  frtnn  the  rural  schools  to  examine  and  clasaify,  still  find  their  education  very 
oefeotive  many  having  never  studied  language  or  even  geography,  aad  many  bringing- 
bo<^a  published  in  the  fifties. 

While  the  schools  are  improving  in  many  counties,  tteee  repreeented  by  secretariea 
here  today,  for  they  ore  the  men  who  are  active  and  progreasive,  yet  in  the  State  as  a 
whole  statistics  and  observation  indicate  that  the  showing  ia  not  satisfactory.  But,  you 
inquire,  shall  we  make  the  secretaries  responsible  tor  all  this?  We  reply  no,  not  all.  Had 
ve  made  a  tike  ratio  of  improvement  they  would  no  doubt  have  had  to  take  the  reepon^ 
sibility. 

Where  is  the  difficulty?  I  think  the  people  ot  the  great  State  of  Michigan  are  aa 
iotelligeot  a  claes  of  people  as  you  will  find  anywhere,  but  nevertheleee  the  great  bar- 
rier to  grading  the  eohoola  and  paying  good  wages  is  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of 
•dool  ofScers. 

I  have  the  authority  ot  thoee  ot  large  observation,  when  I  say  that  fully  one-fiftli 
ot  the  members  of  school  boards  are  practically  illiterate.  A  young  lady  attends  these 
aasociatione  and  goes  home  determined  to  do  better  work,  and  demand  better  wages. 
She  goes  home,  takes  her  father's  horse  and  drives  to  a  school.    She  finds  the  director. 
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tor  TG  oente  a  day  and  I  don't  believe  but  teaohin'  is  a  heap  easier*n  that  and  not  worth 
no  more."  What  can  the  poor  girl  reply  to  such  an  argument  as  that,  so  she  finally 
domes  down  tl6  per  month  and  oontraots  for  {24  which  is  the  average  price,  oonditionu 
that  she  board  with  the  director  which  is  the  average  practice. 

She  oommencee  her  work  with  InstructionB  to  grade  the  school.  "Grading  the  coun- 
try Ecbool!"  ^e  has  often  beard  that  expreeaiou  but  she  doee  not  have  a  very  clear 
idea  ot  what  it  means  or  pust  what  to  do.  Queer  isn't  it  when  the  Becretary  apent  a 
whole  hour  at  the  taat  institute  eiplainins  the  system?  But  she  has  absorbed  enough 
to  think  grading  is  putting  every  one  bacK  in  his  class.  Bo  she  places  every  one  in  the 
olaas  where  be  belongs.  Some  are  intormed  they  must  bring  more  elementary  books, 
but  these  ore  worn  out,  and  while  moat  parente  will  purchase  advanced  books,  notice 
sent  to  two  or  three  families  to  get  new  books  of  a  kind  which  the  pupils  have  already 
had,  will  create  more  excitement  than  the  UoKinley  bill. 

(hie  Becretary  told  me  that  the  only  way  he  oould  grade  the  schools  was  to  have  the 
teacher  keep  .it  &  profound  secret    A  new  way  to  create  public  opinion  wasn't  ttl 

It  reouiree  courage  to  go  into  a  school  and  try  to  grade  it  while  the  officers  are 
opposed  to  it 
toads 

But  we  are  told  that  the  choice  ot  three  officers  must  be  made  from  a  small  com- 
munity, and  that  as  a  rule  the  most  intelligent  ore  seleoted.  Yee,  there's  the  trouble, 
and  there's  the  reason  why  tiie  township  system  would  be  an  advantage.  Fewer  officers, 
more  to  select  from,  more  intelligent  men  selected.    Under  this  aystem  the  secretary 
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would  not  have  to  divide  his  eiergioB  bo  much  in  instructing  offloere  conoenung  the 
needs  of  a  good  Bohool. 

The  beet  Bystam  I  have  seen  proposed  is  the  one  approved  b;  the  national  assooiatioa 
o(  Superintendents  in  Philadelphia  and  bj  General  Eaton,  the  oommiseioner  ot  eduoa- 
tion  who  gave  years  to  the  study  of  sohool  Bystems.  Thia  is  Mseutially  the  township 
system,  with  a  county  board  of  education. 

This  plan  would  place  the  schools  under  more  int«)ligent  authori^,  and  equalize 
taxation,  and  put  an  eud  to  the  frequent  requests  to  be  transferred  from  one  school 
district  to  another. 

Again,  no  person  should  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  secretary  who  does  not  in 
eome  way  show  satistatory  evidence  ot  soholarehip  and  good  moral  charact«r,  and  who 
has  not  had  successful  eiperience  in  teaching  within  three  yaara  of  his  election. 

But  legislation  is  slow.  We  can  have  good  eoboola  with  our  syatem  just  as  it  ia.  Aft«r 
ei\  the  best  systems  will  fail  without  effloient  teachers. 

I  believe  that  instead  of  trying  to  add  so  many  of  the  higher  branches,  as  reoommended 
by  the  Illinois  course  of  study,  we  should  give  more  attention  to  and  do  better  work  in 
the  primary  grades.  The  large  majority  of  youth  is  in  the  first  four  grades.  How  many 
rural  schools  still  in  Michigan  wbere  the  little  people  read  and  Hpell  twice  a.  day,  and 
have  absolutely  nothing  else  to  do,  but  sit  quietly  in  their  seats  and  silently  vrait  for 
instructions  to  return  home. 

What  would  statistics  show  if  we  knew  how  many  children  are  out  of  school  because 
they  found  nothins  in  their  school  life  to  interest  or  instruct  them? 

If  first-class  work  could  be  done  in  our  primary  grades,  the  children  would  find  time 
for  their  work  out  ot  school  hours  and  the  attendance  would  become  more  regular.  In  a 
fewyea;«thesohool  would  be  graded,  and  gradation  carrieswith  itthe  idea  ot  completion. 
Esamiudtions  and  graduations  are  no  longer  an  experiment  in  our  district  schools  and 
they  furnish  a  powerful  etimtilus  for  good  work.  Let  the  secretaries  make  great  efforte 
toward  strengtuening  the  weak  points  ot  our  system.  Let  them  be  men  capable  of 
leading,  directing,  encouraging,  broadening,  and  strengthening  the  community  in  which 
they  live. 

It  is  now  a  time  of  general  prosperity.  Forest,  field  and  mine  have  responded  to  the 
touch  of  industry  and  yielded  their  millions  of  treasure. 

Let  the  common  schools,  the  defense  of  the  nation,  keep  pace  with  this  material 
prosperity. 

Supt  C.  a.  Wade  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  difSculties  in  the  way  of  grading  conotry  schools  are, 
after  all,  found  in  the  teacher. 

We  read,  "Ah  the  teacher  so  the  school,"  and  must  odii'it  that  in  this  matter  of  grad- 
ing, it  is  almost  entirely  true.  Then  if  the  I«acher  has  not  the  course  of  study  clearly 
in  mind  and  his  mind  clearly  in  favor  of  its  application  how  can  bis  school  be  graded? 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  in  teachers  that  prevent  their  grading  their  school  is  lack  of 
interest  They  either  knovr  much  too  little  of  the  advantages  derived  from  such  an 
action  or  else  expect  to  close  their  career  as  a  teacher  so  soon  as  to  oare  nothing  for  the 
profession's  highest  good.  They  teach  only  one  I«rm  in  a,  place,  expect  each  term  to  be 
their  last,  and  generally  are  not  disappointed  in  the  first  particular  at  least.  This  class 
consists  of  young  men  who  teach  during  college  vacations  as  a  stepping  stone  to  some 
chosen  profession  and  young  women  who  I«sch  as  a  sort  ot  preparatory  step  to  entering 
voluntary  servitude.  Such  teachers  do  not  work  toward  grading  schools.  They  do  not 
advise  pupils  in  the  selection  of  studies;  they  do  not  see  that  a  boy  with  5th  grade  No. 
work  has  also  5th  grade  language.  They  do  none  of  these  things  because  it  seems  a 
trifle  harder.  And  it  is  quite  possible  for  one  term  by  such  a  teacher  from  inattentioQ 
to  details  to  undo  the  work  that  has  tak.n  the  nerve  end  energy,  for  two  or  three  terms, 
ot  men  and  women  who  like  to  see  a  school  in  grade  line. 

One  pupil  can't  see  anything  in  grammar  and  is  allowed  to  drop  it  and  place  hie 
entire  energies  on  arithmetic,  forcing  himself  ahead  at  one  point  and  dropping  behind 
at  another.  Thus  almost  before  the  sound  of  the  skirmish  fire  that  graded  the  school 
has  disd  away  it  is  hack  into  its  old  condition.  Before  the  country  schools  can  be 
brought  and  kept  in  grads  line  this  class  of  Jsck-at-a-pinch  taacbers  must  be  educated 
into  or  eradicated  from  the  ranks  which  they  disgrace.  It  is  not  a  high  motive,  but 
would  it  not  be  well  (or  the  county  secretary  to  argue  with  this  class  with  hia  hand 
holding  their  certificates  behind  him? 

Then  there  is  another  class  ot  instructors  who  would  really  like  to  grade  their  sscbool 
but  have  not  that  knowledge  and  tact  which  brings  it  about  They  either  go  in  with 
"sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal,"  "See  ua  grade  your  school"  or  else  have  not  the 
knowledge  to  do  it, 
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We  had  in  Gratiot  not  long  since  on  example  of  this  kind.  A  teacher  received  from 
the  secretary,  regiet«r  and  manual  with  the  request  that  she  move  her  echool  into  line 
as  rapidly  as  poaeible.  She  was  a  conscientious  giri  and  at  ouue  wrote  a  note  to  ber 
director  desiring  him  U>  oall  a  meeting  of  the  board  and  change  the  text-books  through- 
out so  that  ehe  could  obey  orders.  It  takes  a  district  school  teacher  to  appreciate  the 
full  size  of  this  blunder.  She  unwittingly  stabbed  Ctesar  in  his  most  sensitive  part. 
The  board  did  not  obey  promptly  and  the  echool  is  not  yet  grtuled. 

Commence  in  quite  another  way.  Instead  of  saying  in  school  A  arithmetic,  Bfty  eighth 
grade  arithmetic.  Place  it  bo  in  your  program  and  carry  the  idea  all  through  the  school. 
Soon  the  pupils  will  take  pride  in  their  grade  and  you  will  eee  them  write  their  names 
followed  by  their  grade  on  their  slates  and  in  their  books.  They  will  talk  about  it  at 
home  and  «oon  parents  and  children  all  will  talk  it.  Then  make  your  grade  lines 
straight  and  firm  and  the  question  is  solved  Then  you  can  use  it  as  a  leverage  to 
induce  pupils  to  take  distasteful  studies  which  they  ought  to  have.  Then  by  usmg  tact 
in  advising  i>upils  what  studies  to  take  you  can  make  and  keep  your  school  graded. 

or  course  it  wUl  not  be  all  a  path  of  roses.  Some  spine  must  oe  used;  but  after  all  it 
IS  that  kind  of  a  spine  which  firm  in  its  convictions  and  intense  in  its  purposes  moves 
Id  a  way  to  meet  ^e  least  resistance.  The  man  who  goes  into  a  school  and  holdiog  his 
course  against  all  resistance  makes  it  move  in  a  right  line  deserves  admiration.  That 
is  talent,  fiat  the  man  who  not  only  makes  it  move  right  but  make^  it  want  to  move 
right  deserves  greater  credit.    That  is  tact. 

Then  to  grade  a  district  school  requires  at  least  three  things  in  a  teacher: 

1.  A  deep  interest  in  the  thing  to  be  done; 

2.  A  clear  knowledge  of  the  thing  to  be  done;  and 

3.  A  persistent  spine  guided  by  tact  which  does  the  thing  to  be  done. 

Horace  Greeley  says,  '"The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume,"  and  a  new  proverb  give  I 
uoto  you:    The  way  to  grade  the  district  schools  is  to  grqde  the  district  schools. 

Sec'y  K  A.  Wilson  said: 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Association^-The  excellent  papers  of  yesterday 
covered  the  ground  so  carefully,  the  moat  I  can  hope  to  do  will  b«  to  emphasize  what 
haa  already  been  said,  and  give  a  rambling  talk  on  "grading  and  olassiflcation." 
I  con  hardly  am«e  with  the  speaker  preceding  me.  Every  grade  instead  of  being 
looaely  classified  may  be  as  closely  classifled  as  in  any  village  or  city  graded  school,  and 
it  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  persons  unacquainted  with  the  work  have  oonoeming  classifi- 
cation and  gradation  in  the  country  schools. 

As  a  rule  there  are  not  over  five  grades  in  a  school,  possibly  six  in  a  few,  henoe  there 
ar«  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  classes  instead  of  forty  or  torty-twa  Admitting  the 
statistics  concerning  wages,  attendance,  etc., — the  same  retrograding  in  wages,  attend- 
ance, etc.,  is  true  oonoerniUB  our  city  and  village  schools  if  taken  for  the  same 
period  of  time,  and  these  schools  are  working  strictly  on  the  graded  plan. 

The  gentleman's  argument  from  Midland  falls  to  the  ground  so  far  as  the  district 
Bchoole  are  concerned,  in  assuming  that  the  district  schools  are  graded  as  yet  or  even 
have  been  for  the  past  three  years ;  circulars  have  been  sent  out  oearing  upon  the  sub- 

St  but  never  before  the  year  1S90  in  this  state  has  a  oractioal  syst«m  been  introduced- 
e  present  one  may  be  considered  a  success,  it  we  juage  from  results  obtained. 

No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  in  Lenawee  county  previous  to  the  present  time  to 
grade  tiie  district  schools,  st  least  by  any  systematic  plan,  and  the  good  effect  is  already 
being  felL 

I  am  not  here  to  advertise  any  publishing  house,  but  I  believe  the  work  published  by 
W.  BiL  Welch  &  Co.,  and  indorsed  by  our  State  Superintendent,  is  the  most  practical  of 
any;  it  does  not  revolutionize  any  system  in  vogue  but  enables  the  pupil  to  see  his  posi- 
tion in  his  work  as  well  as  the  teacher,  then  the  duty  is  plain.  As  a  rule  the  average 
teacher  mnst  have  a  text-book  showing  just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  hence  the 
benefit  of  the  course  of  study.  Having  the  classification  register  the  pujjil  is  not  turned 
back  every  term;  thb  results  following  such  a  system  are  exoellenL  It  brings  the  district 
school  into  closer  relation  with  the  high  school  and  this  fact  alone  is  a  great  incentive 
for  pupils  to  advance  farther  than  they  otherwise  would.  As  it  is  at  present  two  or 
three  weeks  are  spent  at  the  opening  of  evei^  term  finding  out  where  pupils  belong:  thus 
valuable  time  is  lost.  By  having  a  reportmg  sfaee^  at  the  end  of  tne  first  and  last 
months  of  the  term,  the  secreta^  is  enabled  to  give  his  attention  to  those  schools 
requiring  it  immediately. 

Hon.  George  A.  Walter,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Gduoationot  Mass.,  says; — ^"Sohools 
bsving  DO  course  of  study  are  imperfectly  graded,  and  they  are  well  graded  in  propor- 
tion to  Uie  vigilance  of  sobool  ofDcera  in  holding  the  teachers  to  the  prescribed  oouise 
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of  Btud7,  and  to  the  exsminationa  m  pasaiog  over  the  work,  and  that  one  year  in  eii  is 
saved  even  b;  on  imperfect  grading,'  i 

J.  C.  Shattuck,  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruction  of  Colorado  sa^B: — "Believing 
that  the  sohools  will  be  oontTolled  in  the  future  Be  they  have  been  in  tbe  past  by  a  shift 
ing  process  of  inexpenenoed  teachera,  the  B^TBtem  oommenda  iteelf  ae  reaeonable  and 
important" 

One  halt  of  the  failurea  is  oauaed  by  teachers  having  no  system,  no  method.  The 
system  tends  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  mind  uniformly;  the  district  sohools  fail 
here,  as  one  writer  says:  "Pupils  are  going  to  seed  in  Arithmetic,  and  to  weeds  in  lan- 
guage" Where  a  pupil  ia  Btudymg  fraotioDB  there  is  a  oertaiii  amount  of  language 
needed  to  secure  a  thorough,  well  balanced  education.  If  physioal  development 
Upended  on  tbe  schools  we  should  see  our  pupils  going  around  with  one  arm  developed' 
like  the  arm  of  a  blacksmith,  and  the  other  haDgiug  limp  at  the  side.  Some  teachers 
attempt  to  do  too  much  hence  there  is  a  lack  of  thoroughneee.  Inesperienced  teacherB 
attempt  to  do  double  what  others  do  hence  there  are  stultified  powers.  Child  life  is 
like  plant  life,  it  grows  not  by  the  amount  of  earth,  air  and  moisture  that  can  be 
poured  or  heaped  upon  it,  but  by  tbe  amount  it  can  assimilate.  A  school  is  imperfectly 
olasBified  or  gradBd;  (1)  If  there  are  more  claaaes  in  any  one  branch  than  neoeesan'. 
{2)  It  a  pupi!  16  not  assigned  to  olaseee  he  ought  to  pursue.  (3)  It  pupils  are  not  in 
claaBBB  where  they  belong. 

The  system  secures  efSoiency,  e<M>QomizeA  time,  systematizeB  work,  stimulatee  to 
effort  and  in  fact,  secures  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  It  makes  unity  of 
work,  gives  a  pupil  credit  for  work  done,  and  if  he  mores  to  other  districts  entitles  him 
to  enter  his  proper  class  and  grade,  thus  saving  time  and  expense. 

The  county  eecretarv  corresponds  to  school  superintendent  although  hie  work  is  in  a 
measure  advisory,  yet  he  has  a  great  leverage  on  the  teacher;  he  enould  have  more 
power  in  some  directione  or  our  law,  directing  school  officers  to  prescribe  the  course  of 
study  and  the  list  of  text  books,  should  be  amended. 

A  penalty  should  be  imposed  for  failure  to  look  after  or  do  as  the  law  requires.  By 
the  present  system  we  are  advancing,  let  us  continue  the  same,  and  while  approximat- 
ing to  a  better  condition  of  things  by  grading,  even  though  it  may  be  an  imperfect 
grading,  this  alone  will  be  an  exoellen't  thing  tor  our  district  schools. 


PHYSICAL  CULTUBE. 

HIBS  UABY  A.  BLOOD,  CHICAQO. 

Ab  I  -wBB  listening  last  evenins;  to  "Will  Carleton's  eloquent  -words  npon 
the  first  link  in  "The  Chain  of  SucceBs"~health,  I  was  wishing  we  might 
each  one  of  us  realize  how  much  enjoyment  and  usefulness  in  life,  how 
mncli  mental  power,  how  much  moral  strength  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
acquire  simply  by  the  development  and  proper  care  of  our  bodies.  No  one 
can  ^ve  us  this  information,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  question  that 
physical  culture  enables  every  one  of  us  to  greatly  increase  nis  power  in 
the  world,  not  only  his  physical  strength  and  endurance,  but  his  mental 
and  moral  power. 

To  gain  the  greatest  good  from  physical  culture,  we  must  study  the 
needs  of  the  individual,  and  adapt  the  work  to  his  needs.  At  the  very 
foundation  of  health  lies  the  bearing,  the  habitual  position  in  standing, 
sittii^  or  walking,  for  this  is  constant.  We  must  etend  or  sit  well  or  no 
part  of  the  body  can  be  at  its  best. 

Have  ;^ou  ever  tried  the  experiment,  sug^sted  by  Blaikie  in  his 
familiar  little  book,  "How  to  Get  Strong,"  of  standing  upon  a  street  comer 
and  noticing  the  positions  of  the  passers-by?  It  is  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  experiment  and  any  one  trying   it  will  soon  agree  with  the 
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modem  pfailoeopher  who  said,  "We  build  magnificent  railroads  but  we  are 
foivettii^  how  to  walk." 

*ln  many  caees  yon  will  find  the  body  bent  backward  from  the  waiet,  and 
stranee  delusion,  theBe  people  will  often  think  they  are  Btanding  straight 
The  farther  they  bend  back  the  straighter  they  think  they  stand.  So 
ctHninon  is  this  position  among  us  that  it  is  called  the  American  position. 
Let  us  see  xrhat  this  position  does.  The  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
tnmk  instead  of  resting  upon  the  lai^  hip  bones  which  are  intended  to 
bear  this  burden,  and  which  can  bear  it  easily,  is  thrown  back  upon  the 
small  of  the  back.  With  this  nnatnral  burden  pressing  upon  the  weakest 
and  most  sensitive  part  of  the  back  we  wonder  that  we  have  backache. 
Then  in  walking  Ln  this  position  the  weight  is  thrown  back  upon  the  heels. 
The  bones  of  the  foot  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  perfect  spring,  yielding 
Then  the  weight  is  placed  upon  it  and  returning  to  its  original  position 
when  the  weight  is  removed.  Who  of  us  would  prefer  riding  in  a  lumber 
VBgon  without  springs  to  riding  in  a  carriage  whose  easy  motion  softens 
every  jar.  Yet  when  we  walk  with  this  weight  on  the  heels,  we  are  jarring 
the  body,  especially  the  spinal  cord  with  every  step.  This  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance  if  it  occurs  only  a  few  times,  but  when  it  is  a  constant 
habit  and  is  continued  for  year^  it  becomes  a  serious  waste  of  nerve  force. 
We  see  too  the  protruding  bead  and  rounded  shoulders.  This  is  espe- 
cially common  among  students.  In  bending  over  their  books  they  acquire 
this  bowed  position  and  some  one  ivill  say,  "Hold  your  head  up! "  and  they 
lift  the  chin  without  chanefing  the  position  of  the  rounded  shoulders  and 
the  effect  is  much  worse  than  before.  The  deluded  student  goes  on  culti- 
vating an  actual  deformity  which  it  sometimes  takes  years  to  overcome. 

Another  position  which  we  see  frequently  is  that  of  the  sunken  chest 
aud  protrading  abdomen. 

This  position  besides  being  extremely  ugly  is  a  constant  hindrance  to 
the  work  of  the  vital  oi^ns.  The  bony  structure  of  the  chest  is  lowered, 
pressing  upon  the  lungs  and  squeezing  them  into  far  less  space  than  they 
were  intended  to  occupy.  This  prevents  us  from  having  our  due  supply  of 
oxygen  which  is  our  very  life.  All  the  vital  organs  are  lowered  from  their 
normal  position  and  their  action  is  seriously  impaired  thereby,  for  the 
hi^er  me  vital  ot^ns  are  carried  the  better  is  the  health. 

Now  habit  is  a  great  power.  We  are  every  day  strengthening  the  ten- 
dency to  stand  as  we  are  standing,  and  by  these  bad  positions  we  are  not 
only  injorii^  our  health  but  misrepresenting  ourselves.  Strangers  must 
jodee  as  in  part  by  our  position  and  bearing.  If  we  can  habitually  stand 
well  we  can  save  ourselves  much  in  health,  strength  and  happiness. 
How  should  we  stand?  What  is  the  correct  position? 
•First  sway  far  enough  forward  to  bring  the  weight  onto  the 
halls  of  the  feet.  To  do  this  rise  on  the  toes,  then  slowly  come  down 
and  stop  when  the  heels  just  touch  the  floor.  You  will  likely  find  yourself 
standing  tnnch  farther  forward  than  usual.  *  Here  ia  where  you  wish  to 
stand;  now  lift  the  chest  directly  np,  beiug  most  careful  not  to  bend  back- 
ward from  the  waist.  Keep  this  position  and  then  push  upward  with  the 
CTown  of  the  head  to  make  the  spinal  column  a3  nearly  erect  as  possible. 
Do  not  throw  the  shoulders  back  as  you  lift  the  chest.  Lift  the  chest  and 
the  shoulders  will  be  lifted  with  it  and  this  will  correct  protruding  shoul- 
der blades.  These  prominencee  are  caused  by  carrying  the  shoulders  too 
low.     Lower  yonr  shoulders  and  you  will  quickly  see  this. 

*  Hin  Blood  UfaiMtst«d  tha  Tarioos  [HMitiona  and  eietcisea  reterred  to  by  taklna  them  on  the  plattonn. 
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*  The  chest  lifted  high  is  the  natural  expreBsion  of  health  and  of  hap- 
piness. If  this  high  position  of  the  cheet  is  taken  when  we  do  not  feel 
well  and  happy  it  reacts  upon  us  and  we  feel  better. 

The  correct  position  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  exercise  only.  It  most 
pecome  habitual.  The  habitual  carriage  of  the  body  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  any  exercise  simply  as  an  exercise.  It  does  not  take  long 
to  form  the  habit  oi  standing  correctly  unless  the  muscles  are  badly  con- 
stricted. It  is  astonishing  how  manly  a  bearing  a  boy  may  acquire  even 
with  a  few  weeks'  work,  and  the  simple  matter  of  good  bearing  has  helped 
many  an  obscure  man  and  woman  to  rise  in  the  world. 

Let  us  next  notice  the  matter  of  breathing.  Says  an  eminent  physiologist, 
"The  first  and  most  indispensable  requisite  of  health  and  even  of  existence 
is  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air."  This  marvelous  life-giving  substance  is 
around  us  everywhere,  pressing  into  our  houses  at  every  crevice,  envelop- 
ing OS  and  forcin^:  its  way  to  our  lungs.  Nature  ie  doing  her  utmost  to 
iudnce  us  to  take  tbie  elixir  of  life,  and  yet  the  average  person  probably 
does  not  use  three-fourths  as  much  air  as  he  should  use  in  ordinary  breath- 
ing. Proper  breathing  is  the  comer  stone  of  physical  strength.  Said  a 
recent  writer,  "One  of  the  first  essentials  of  health  is  that  each  ultimate 
cell  should  be  bathed  in  oxygen." 

Our  system  demands  two  kinds  of  food,  that  which  is  taken  into  the 
stomach  and  that  which  is  taken  into  the  lungs.  Of  the  two,  the  demand 
for  air  is  much  the  more  imperative.  A  person  can  go  without  food  for 
days,  but  if  we  are  deprived  of  air  we  can  live  but  a  short  time. 

The  movement  of  the  diaphragm  in  breathing  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  health.  The  diaphragm  is  as  you  know  a  soft  muscle  which  forms  the 
fioor  of  the  thorax  and  the  roof  of  the  abdomen  and  lies  above  and  back  of 
the  stomach  and  liver.  With  each  inspiration  the  diaphr^m  contracts  and 
is  thereby  drawn  downward  and  forward,  making  more  room  in  the  thorax 
for  the  lungs  to  expand.  Since  the  diaphragm  is  above  and  back  of  the 
stomach  and  liver,  when  it  contracts  it  moves  these  organs  downward, 
forward  and  they  in  turn  press  against  the  soft  walls  of  the  abdomen  and 
they  move  forward  too.  Not  infrequently  people  reverse  this  process  and 
draw  up  the  diaphragm  while  inhaling  thus  lessening  instead  of  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  thorax. 

To  make  sure  that  you  are  breathing  correctly  place  the  hand  over  the 
soft  muscle  in  front  and  see  that  the  hand  moves  outward  while  yon 
inhale.  This  movement  of  the  stomach  and  liver  with  each  breath  we 
draw  is  of  great  importance.  Think  what  these  organs  do  for  us.  The  liver 
is  the  great  purifier  of  the  blood.  One  fourth  of  aU  the  blood  of  the  body  is 
contained  in  the  liver.  Of  the  stomach  a  medical  professor  once  said  when 
exhibiting  this  organ  to  his  class,  "Behold  the  monarch  of  creation,  the 
human  stomach  I"  If  we  are  happy  we  are  indebted  to  our  stomach  for  it 
Who  can  be  happy  if  he  is  suffering  from  indigestion?  If  we  are  rich  we 
may  thank  our  stomach.  If  we  have  a  thought  we  owe  it  to  the  stomach. 
Nature  has  provided  physical  exercise  for  these  oigans.  £very  natural 
breath  you  draw  presses  the  stomach  and  liver  between  the  diaphragm  and 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  As  we  let  out  the  breath  they  are  relieved. 
This  compression  and  relaxation  should  be  kept  up  from  birth  to  death. 

This  movement  of  the  diaphragm  in  breathing  then  has  to  do  with  both 
classes  of  food  of  which  I  have  spoken.     By  it  we  are  able  to  take  more 
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ail  into  the  Inngs,  and  by  this  movement  the  atomach  and  liver  are  kept 
in  a  more  active  and  healthfnl  condition. 

Breathe  plentifnlly.  The  enlai^ng  and  Btren^hening  of  the  limgs  can 
he  Batisfactorily  Bccomplished  only  by  the  exercise  of  these  organs  them- 
Belvee.     So  far  we  have  only  spoken  of  standing  and  breathing.     What  of 


1.  All  exercises  must  be  plaimed  to  develop  the  whole  man  and  not 
simflly  to  cultivate  a  special  part. 

We  do  not  need  athletic  training,  neither  is  it  desirable.  Too  frequently 
the  muscles  of  the  athlete  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  early  death  of  those  whose  feats  have  astonished  the  world 
warns  as  that  snch  training  will  not  give  the  best  development  to  the  body. 
Dr.  Winship  conldlift  2,700  lbs.  but  died  of  nervous  prostration. 

2.  We  wish  to  cultivate  sustaining  power,  and  what  will  g^ve  this? 
Blood  making  power  sufficient  to  nourish  the  wasted  tissnes.  iVe  must 
have  exercises  especially  planned  to  develop  the  vital  ^gans.  When  a  per> 
son  is  suffering  from  indigestion,  he  takes  something  hot.  What  does  this 
do?  It  simply  irritates  the  lining  of  the  atomach  and  thus  calls  more 
blood  there.  Now  we  can  take  movements  which  will  give  actnal  physical 
exercise  to  the  stomach  and  liver  thereby  calling  the  blood  there  and  mak- 
ing those  oi^ans  continually  stronger  and  more  vigorous,  without  the 
wakening  reaction  from  stimulants. 

3.  The  muscles  should  be  exercised  in  due  relation  to  each  other.  If 
one  set  of  muscles  is  used  all  the  others  most  act  in  harmony  or  nature's 
laws  are  violated. 

4  No  exercise  should  contain  jerks.  Do  not  jerky,  spasmodic  move- 
ments exercise?  Undoubtedly,  but  yon  can  get  just  as  much  exercise 
from  a  *stsady  movement  without  the  unnecessary  jar  to  the  nerves.  A 
jerk,  too,  is  always  awkward  and  why  do  we  need  to  cultivate  awkwardness. 
5.  Exercises  must  be  adapted  to  the  individnal  needs.  All  are  not 
equally  strong  and  no  one  must  overdo.  He  will  lose  rather  than  gain 
thereby.  No  classof  peopleneedphysical  exercise  morethan  do  teachers.  A 
teacher  must  necessarily  spend  his  nerve  force  rapidly.  He  must  arouse 
and  quicken  his  pupils  by  the  power  of  his  own  life.  Man]?  a  time  the 
teacher  must  lift  the  class  by  his  own  animation.  A  teacher  is  successful 
in  just  the  proportion  in  which  he  can  spend  his  life  for  others. 

Then  let  me  say  to  you,  fellow  teachers,  exercise  and  breathe  that  you 
may  partake  largely  of  this  life  giving  force  which  is  all  around  us. 
Breathe  that  this  grand  factory  of  life  may  work  more  vigorously  and  your 
food  be  converted  into  rich  nourishment  for  the  exhausted  tissues!  Breathe 
that  you  may  have  vitality  in  abundance,  overflowing,  to  give  to  those 
nnder  your  charge,  that  your  life  may  be  of  greater  use  in  the  world. 

*  Mia*  Blood  Uliut[at«d  ttw  TBrloos  ptxEtiaiui  and  eierabee  reterrsd  to  bj  lakiiiii  Ihem  on  (he  platfcam. 
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SCIENCE  TEACHING  IN  PBIMAKY  GEADES. 

HIB8  NINA  C.   TANDEWALKER,   YPSILANTL 

"And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them."  liooking  into  the  far  distaot 
fatnre,  the  prophet  of  old  saw  the  vision  that  today  is  being  realized,  for 
to  the  child  of  the  present  all  hearts  are  turned,  all  minds  directed,  and  all 
huids  reached  oat  Whether  it  be  literary  talent,  artistic  skill,  or  scientific 
thoaght,  all  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  childhood.  The  great  heart  of 
humanity  has  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  prophetic  vision. 

For  the  interest  now  centering  in  the  child  there  are  two  chief  cansee — 
the  first  scientific,  the  second  practicaL  The  study  of  the  laws  of  natore 
hsiB  shown  us  at  once  our  weakness  and  our  strength  in  relation  to  the 
child.  Spirit,  the  moulding  power  of  life,  is  beyond  our  control ;  but  like  the 
material  universe,  life  is  the  embodiment  of  laws  which  we  may  discover  if 
we  will  but  seek  t<M  them.  Armed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  devel- 
opment, and  understanding  the  nature  and  power  of  environment,  what 
may  we  not  do  for  the  child  if  we  but  act  in  accordance  with  these  laws? 
Science  has  shown  us  a  glimpse  of  what  life  may  be  at  its  highest  levels, 
and  this  glimpse  is  the  call,  "Go  thou  up  and  possess  this  land."  Bat  the 
feet  of  childhood  cannot  find  the  way  unaided.  It  is  our  duty  to  lead  them 
there. 

From  the  practical  standpoint  our  daW  to  the  child  is  of  equal  import- 
ance. "With  the  growth  of  civilization  lite  becomes  more  and  more  com- 
plex. Its  demands  and  responsibilities  become  greater,  its  competition 
fiercer;  its  laorels  more  difficult  to  win.  To  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  present  an  equipment  of  the  fullest  development  and  the  most  careful, 
thorough  training  is  necessary.  Shall  this  development  be  what  it  should 
be,  it  must  begin  early  and  continue  uninterruptedly;  and  shall  the  train- 
ing be  efFective,  it  must  be  ingrained  into  the  very  habit  and  coustitntion 
of  the  growing  child. 

That  he  has  a  right  to  the  fulleet  measure  of  life,  a  right  to  such  prepar- 
ation as  shall  enable  him  to  cope  fairly  with  the  conditions  he  will  find 
confronting  him,  no  one  will  deny;  else  why  exclaim  against  the  wrong 
done  the  child  to  whom  has  been  transmitted  by  the  merciless  laws  of 
heredity,  a  diseased  body  or  a  depraved  appetite?  With  our  present 
ins^ht  into  the  laws  of  development,  we  see  how  much  broader  and  fuller 
our  own  lives  might  have  been,  and  our  interest  in  the  child's  training  and 
develo|unent  is  at  once  a  recognition  of  his  rights  and  a  regret  caused  by 
the  limitations  of  our  own  early  training. 

Bo  we,  to  whom  the  training  of  childhood  is  committed,  listen  to  his 
unconscious  plea  for  the  freedom  of  faculty  that  comes  from  the  harmoni- 
ous development  of  all;  the  freedom  from  the  restriction  of  faulty  habits, 
mental  or  moral?  Like  the  fauna  of  the  world,  the  child  feels  instinotiTely 
the  adaptation  or  non-sdaptation  of  the  surroundings  to  its  development; 
unlike  the  animal,  the  child  cannot  migrate  when  these  are  TUifavor»ble. 
Living  under  unsuitable  tx>nditiona,  however,  means  for  the  child  and  the 
animal  alike,  a  stunted  growth,  a  failure  to  realize  the  ideal  of  its  type. 

The  mind  of  man  is  ever  seeking  after  truth.  In  the  infancy  of  the  race, 
it  was  satisfied  with  facts;  later  on,  only  with  their  relations,  and  the  laws 
that  govern  them.  This  knowledge  of  law  is  the  key  to  power  over  nature. 
The  age  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  conquest,  not  over  kingdoms  of  men, 
but  over  the  great  kingdom  of  nature,  and  the  weapon  of  conquest  is  nature 
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hereell  She  has  taaght  her  couqueroiH  the  art  of  war.  Shall  the  fatnre 
let  this  acepter  of  power  slip  from  her  fingers?  la  this  domain  there  are 
still  many  worlds  to  conquer.  Then  the  chiltl  of  today  must  learn  to  wield 
tMg  Bcepter.  He  must  stndy  nature,  anravel  her  phenomena,  and  discover 
her  lawa.  By  every  natural  instinct  he  possesses,  his  inborn  curiosity,  bis 
bve  of  oat  of  door  life,  his  sympathy  with  animate  and  inanimate  objects, 
lie  aays:   "Teach  me  to  rule  this  kingdom." 

Considering  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age;  considering  the  problems 
the  child  most  meet  and  solve  as  he  reaches  maturity;  considering  the 
ralne  of  scientific  knowledge  in  all  relations  of  life,  would  it  not  be 
l(^cal  to  suppose  that  the  study  of  nature  would  occupy  the  leading  place 
mour  school  system?  Instead  it  is  wholly  ignored  until  the  high  school 
is  reached,  and  by  this  time  but  a  small  hwidiul  of  the  great  army  of  chil- 
dren that  entered  the  doors  of  the  primary  department,  remain. 

Bat  the  practical  value  of  scientific  training  is  not  its  only  claim  to 
a  place  in  the  public  school  system.  The  child  is  a  bom  investigator. 
N&tore  has  provided  him  with  means — ears,  eyes,  hands,  and  he  delights 
in  their  use.  These  are  set  aside,  however,  when  he  enters  school,  and  he 
"begins  his  education,"  by  learning  to  read,  to  write,  and  something  of 
language  and  nmnbers,  and  "the  idea  is  sedulously  inculcated  that  reading 
is  the  straight  and  narrow  way  that  leadeth  to  intellectual  life,"  says  Wm. 
Korth  Bice.  "These  are  the  instruments  of  investigation,"  says  the  teacher; 
"he  is  learning  to  use  his  tools."  But  the  child  is  not  satisfied  with  second- 
\ajid  knowledee— if  the  contents  of  the  ordinal?  first  reader  can  be  called 
"knowledge,"  he  wants  to  use  the  instruments  that  nature  intended  him  to 
use — his  senses.  That  this  strong  tendency  to  the  activity  of  some  special 
(scalfy  indicates  the  need  of  training  that  faculty  at  that  particular  time, 
there  can  be  no  queation.  That  this  activity  has  some  particular  part  to 
play  in  the  child's  development  is  equally  clear.  The  activity  of  the  senses 
in  early  childhood  is  nature's  hint  to  utilize  them  in  formulating  our  sys- 
tems and  methods  of  instruction.  t 

Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  says:  "The  use  of  langu^e  does  not  indicate 
the  first  activity  of  mind,  education  should  not,  therefore,  begin  with 
language.  It  should  begin  with  systematic  training  of  the  sense  activities 
that  occupy  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  a  child's  life,  and  alone  are  con- 
sciously exercised  at  that  time."  But  upon  what  shall  these  activities  be 
esercisod,  if  not  upon  the  ever-varying  phenomena  of  nature?  She  invites 
every  one  of  his  powers  to  activitv,  and  leads  him  to  see  first  her  outward 
mamfestations,  and  then  her  hidden  laws.  To  such  teaching  the  child 
responds  in  the  affirmative  of  satisfied  interest;  to  the  teaching  of  books  at 
this  stage,  with  the  negative  of  restless  impatience  or  dull  discontent. 

Ib  it  strange  that  every  device  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  hold  his 
attention  when  everything  that  nature  intended  for  this  period  is  carefully 
excluded?  "The  difference  between  a  natural  and  an  arbitrary  method, ' 
saysThos.  Wentworth  Higginson,  "is  simply  the  difference  between  rowing 
with  the  current  or  against  it"  Many  a  teacher  finds  herself  pnllii^  in 
opposition  to  the  forc^  of  nature  as  manifested  in  the  tendencies  of  the 
child.  Is  there  no  relation  between  this  fact  and  the  nervous  exhaustion 
that  follows  teaching? 

But  is  it  good  logic  to  give  years  to  the  training  of  one  instrument  of 
investigation — language — and  to  leave  nature's  own  instmments, — the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  hand,  to  the  chance  training  of  circumstances? 

Dr.  Jacobi  says  further,  "The  sabjecte  of  the  child's  first  studies  should 
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be  selected  not  on  sceount  of  their  ultimate  utility,  but  on  account  of  their 
influence  on  the  derelopment  of  the  faculties.  If  literature  were  the  main 
buBinesB  of  life,  there  would  be  Bome  logic  in  the  extraordinary  promi- 
neuce  habitually  assigned  in  education  to  the  study  of  modes  of  literary 
expression.  From  the  present  standpoint,  education  means  such  an 
unfolding  of  the  faculties  as  shall  put  the  mind  into  the  most  effective 
relation  with  the  entire  world  of  things.  Not  speech  abstractions,  the 
highest  conquest  of  the  mind,  but  visual  conceptions,  which  are  its  earliest 
spontaneous  achievment,  should  be  the  first  object  of  systematic  train- 
ing." Shall  we  then  exclude  reading  and  langu^e  from  the  primary 
school?  By  no  means.  We  only  need  to  rect^nize  that  instruction  in 
reading,  language  and  nombeis  is  not  all  of  education,  and  that  these 
should  not  exclude  other  things  equally  valuable  or  more  so  from  the 
standpoint  of  development. 

Of  the  importance  of  trained  senses  in  all  practical  affairs  of  life,  it  is 
unnecessa^  to  speak ;  but  sense  training  for  its  own  sake  is  not  the  main 
object  in  view.  Perception  is  the  base  of  the  intellectual  pyramid  whose 
apex  is  judgment  and  reason.  The  relation  of  the  trained  senses  to  mem- 
ory is  readily  seen;  its  effect  upon  the  jni^ment,  though  not  so  readily 
granted  is  no  less  important.  Frofessor  WoohhuU  of  the  New  York  Col- 
^ge  for  the  training  of  teachers  says.  "The  most  common  intellectnal 
faults  are  careless  observation  and  careless  inference.  The  student  of 
science  holds  open  court  in  his  mind;  he  waits  for  evidence  before  judging. 
The  constant  habit  of  drawing  conclusions  from  data  and  of  vending 
these  by  observation  and  experiment  can  alone  give  the  power  of  judgii^ 
correctly.  The  effect  of  such  work  upon  independence  of  character  needs 
no  comment  "Whims,  prejudices  and  superstitions,  which  warp  the 
judgment,  are  creatures  that  thrive  only  in  mental  darkness;  they  dis- 
appear in  the  broad  daylight  of  scientific  truth.  For  such  knowledge  the 
child  craves ;  instead  of  this,  the  substance  of  knowledge,  we  give  him  only 
the  forms  of  its  expression. 

Do  you  say  that  we  claim  too  much  for  the  study  of  nature  as  a  means 
of  development;  that  these   results  have  not  followed   the  teaching   of 
science?     Unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  truth  in  the  charga     But  why? 
Is  it  nature's  fault  or  ours?     Her  time  for  observation  is  during  early- 
childhood.     We  reverse  the  order  in  our  wisdom,  and  what  is  the  result? 
Wm.  North  Rice  says,  in  that  excellent  monograph — Science  Teaching  in 
the  Schools — I  feel  daily  that  the  efficiency  of  my  work  as  a  student  and    . 
teacher  of  science  is  impaired  by  that  vice  of  my  early  education  which 
repressed  rather  than  developed  whatever  powers  of  observation  nature 
may  have  given  me.     My  professional  life  has  been  a  perpetual  struggle    I 
to  rid  myself  of  some  of  the  mental  habits  induced  by  an  unnatural  educa- 
tion.    It  is  worse  than   making  bricks  without  s^aw  to  teach  natural 
science  to  college  juniors  or  seniors  in  whom  disuse  has  wrought  so   com- 
plete an  atrophy  of  the  powers  of  observation  that  they  hardly  know  that   , 
there  is  such   a   thing  as  an  external  universe."     "All  force  produces  ' 
motion  unless  it  is  spent  in  overcoming  resistance,"  says  Spencer.      ^Vhat 
progress  might  we  not  all  make  if  none  of  oar  mental  force  was  exhausted 
in  overcoming  resistances  caused  by  faulty  education.     This  is  what   the 
child  should  be  saved  from.     The  strength  spent  in  the  high  school   in 
overcoming  the  habit  of  not  seeing,  of  not  inferring,  and  of  not  seeking  '■ 
the  cause  for  a  given  effect,  if  given  in  early  childhood   to  the  cultivation  ■ 
of  the  opposite  habits  would  insure  attainments  now  almost  beyond    the 
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limit  ot  our  vision.  That  the  time  to  begin  the  study  of  natore  ia  not  in 
the  high  schoo]  but  in  the  primary  grades  no  one  vho  has  given  any 
thought  whatever  to  psychological  qne^ons  will  deny. 

The  defects  of  the  school  in  this  respect  have  in  one  sense  fnmished  a 
remedy  for  their  core,  since  the  non-tecognition  of  the  laws  of  the  child's 
development  in  the  Bchocd  led  the  apostle  of  childhood,  Froebel,  to  that 
new  revelation  of  educational  truth,  the  kinder^rten.  The  spread  of  the 
kindeigarten  idea  the  world  over,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  its  princi- 
jJea  are  leavenin^^  the  whrle  body  of  educational  practice  shows  how 
deeply  felt  has  been  the  conviction  that  better  things  are  needed  for  the 
child.  In  the  kindergarten  his  desire  to  see,  to  handle,  and  to  analyze  ' 
things  for  himself  is  gratified.  Nature's  indication  of  his  need  is  the  basis 
of  the  plan  and  method  of  the  work;  consequently  his  interest  is  abeorbing, 
bis  happiness  complete,  and  his  development  assured. 

Wherever  a  kindergarten  is  establiahed  it  becomes  a  center  of  pedagogi- 
cal int^uiry.  Teachers  who  bad  supposed  their  whole  duty  to  consist  in 
aseigmng  leeaons  and  hearing  recitations  awaken  to  the  meaning  of  child- 
hood and  a  stndy  of  the  child.  If  there  was  a  kindergarten  in  connection 
with  every  graded  school  so  that  the  primary  teachers  of  onr  land  could 
see  the  child  taught  and  governed  as  nature  would  have  him,  the  problem 
of  right  metJiods  in  the  primary  grades  would  soon  be  solved.  Fortunately 
for  the  children,  primary  teachers  are  rect^izing  as  never  before  that  to 
bi>  truly  qnalifi^  for  their  work,  a  knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  princi- 
plee  and  practice  must  form  a  part  of  their  equipment. 

In  attempting  anything  in  the  line  of  nature-study  in  the  primary  grades 
we  need  to  have  welWefined  ideas  of  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  and  the 
specific  object  to  be  attained.  I  can  find  no  better  words  to  express  these 
than  those  of  the  author  already  quoted.     She  says  : 

"  Science  consists  of  two  parte  ;  the  Eioquisition  of  sense  impressions 
tbroneh  contact  with  external  phenomena;  and  the  collation,  comparison, 
and  clasBification  of  these  impreBsions,  reasoning  upon  them,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  laws  of  phenomena.  The  first  process  collecte  the 
raw  material  of  science.  It  is  the  second  process  that  creates  science  out 
of  this  raw  material.  Science  is  not  nature,  but  the  product  of  the  mind 
acting  upon  nature.  The  first  process  corresponds  to  the  activity  of  sense 
impressions  which  constitute  the  first  form  of  conscious  activity.  This  is 
properly  called  the  pre-ecientific  period.  At  this  time  the  mind  may  be 
occupisd  in  collecting  date  for  science,  bat  cannot  itself  wield  the  scientific 
methods.  Ite  efforts  must  be  directed  in  accordance  with  scientific  princi- 
ples, and  the  knowledge  required  arranged  in  such  orderly  sequence  that 
when  the  mind  is  ripe  for  them,  scientific  relations  will  be  readily  perceived 
and  nnderstood.  The  comparison  of  a  multitude  of  objects  in  order  to  ab- 
stract their  common  characteristics  and  thus  obteiu  their  generic  or  class 
conception  is  sniied  to  the  scientific;  not  the  pre-scientinc  stage  of  pro- 
gress. It  does  not  belong  to  the  first  activity  of  childhood.  The  first 
efforts  of  perception  should  be  directed  towards  the  more  intense  individual- 
izing of  objects  and  not  to  their  classification;  towards  appreciation  of 
specific  differences  rather  than  generic  resemblances.  Bunng  the  pre- 
scientific  stage  the  cardinal  necessity  is  that  of  filling  the  mind  with  an 
abnndance  of  distinct  concepte  and  images  of  real  concrete  existences." 
"  Fill  the  cells  with  honey  first  and  the  future  pupa  will  thrive  in  time." 

The  mind  grows  in  concentric  circles,  and  the  innermost  circle  must  be 
composed  of  particulars ;  the  next  one  may  reach  out  into  some  few  general 
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troths,  and  so  on  with  each  successive  growth.  Groups  of  related  facts 
become  in  turn  centers  of  growth,  for  all  life  develops  from  centers.  The 
work  of  the  primary  teacher  is  ia  the  first  or  pre-soientific  stage  mainly. 

In  each  science  there  is  a  claea  of  facts  that  children  of  the  first  or  sso- 
ond  grade  can  readily  grasp.  In  the  same  science  there  is  another  class  of 
truths  of  a  little  higher  order,  suited  to  the  pupils  in  the  intermediate 
grade,  and  still  another  adapted  to  those  in  the  grammar  or  high  school ; 
for  the  genesis  of  a  science  in  the  individaal  must  accord  with  the  genesis 
of  that  science  in  the  race.  Thus  we  should  have  cross-sections  of  a  given 
science  in  each  grade.  This  may  seem  like  slow  work,  but  the  powers  of 
generalizing  and  judging  are  of  slow  growth,  and  we  lose  instead  of  gain- 
ing time  by  attempting  to  force  them. 

This  correspondence  between  the  different  classes  of  truth  and  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  mental  growth  needs  to  be  carefully  sought  out  and  made  nse 
of  before  the  teaching  of  science  can  be  really  scientific.  The  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  specialist  in  science  and  the  specialist  in  primai?  work 
must  be  combined  in  the  working  oat  of  thia  problem.  Yery  little  if  any- 
thing has  yet  been  done  in  this  darection. 

The  first  thing  in  beginning  work,  is  to  inspire  a  love  of  nature,  and 
to  encourage  the  children  to  collect  and  bring  in  specimens  of  ail  eorte  of 
natural  objects  and  to  make  these  the  subject  of  regular  lessons  as  far  a» 
may  be.  This  may  seem  like  going  back  to  the  desaltory  object  lesson,  but 
the  elements  of  knowledge  form  a  circle  in  which  all  the  sciences  have 
their  beginning.  When  ttis  interest  has  been  awakened,  more  systematic 
work  may  be  begun. 

Becanse  of  the  strong  bond  of  sympathy  between  children  and  all  other 
living  things,  especial  attention  should  be  given  to  plants  and  animals.  In 
each  a  few  striking  typical  forms  shonld  be  chosen,  aronnd  which  subse- 
quent knowledge  may  group  itself,  the  point  being,  to  begin  with  what  is 
familiar  rather  than  with  what  is  simple,  the  cat,  the  do^,  the  cow,  etc., 
instead  of  infusoria,  crinoids  or  sponges.  The  animals  which  the  children 
can  see  alive,  shonld  form  the  starting  point.  An  aquarium  is  a  never  failing 
source  of  interest,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  systematic  study  ot 
fishes,  poUiwogs  and  their  transformation,  and  many  other  forms  of  life. 

Lessons  in  physiology  and  hygiene  shonld  be  given  in  every  school  and 
every  grade.  Much  has  been  done  to  assist  teachers  in  presenting  this 
subject  properly,  since  so  many  states  have  passed  laws  making  this  sub- 
ject compulsory.  The  effect  of  this  work  upon  the  health  and  habits  of 
the  children,  and  indirectly  upon  the  homes,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

In  the  leading  schools  of  ^e  countiy  mach  has  already  been  done  in 
botany  and  zoology.  The  American  Society  of  Naturalists  devoted  a  whole 
day  to  the  discussion  of  science-teaching  in  the  schools,  in  1887.  The  paper 
onthat  subject  on  that  occasion  by  Wm.  North  Hice,  already  referred  to, 
should  be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  the  subject.  It  oontains  a  scheme 
of  instruction  in  natural  science  which  is  at  present  in  operation  in  the 
schools  of  Middletown,  Conn.  This  is  of  ^at  value  as  expressing  "the 
opinion  of  the  great  body  of  workii^  naturalists  and  advanced  teachers  of 


The  publication  of  Johonnot's  Natural  History  Keaders  marked  a  great 
step  in  advance.  They  are  invaluable  as  a  guide  to  obserration  In  the 
hands  of  the  teacher,  or  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils.  In  the  preface  to  the  book  of  cats  and  dc^^  Prof.  Johonnot 
says: 
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"Through  the  love  of  peta,  children  may  be  led  to  careful  obeervation, 
comparison  and  description,  steps  at  once  necessary  to  mental  growth,  and 
leading  np  to  the  portals  of  science.  From  the  obvious  in  structure  and 
movement,  the  mind  is  led  to  see  relations  and  the  adaptation  of  striicture  to 
function.  As  each  new  animal  is  introduced  the  study  ^oes  on  by  compari- 
sons, showing  resemblances  and  differences  and  pointing  to  scientific 
classification."  The  point  is  to  lead  pupils  to  take  the  initial  steps  in 
science  rather  than  to  get  the  expression  of  scientific  results. 

No  less  valuable  are  the  Nature  Keaders,  by  Julia  McNair  Wright. 
These  deal  with  common  insects  and  their  transformations,  worms,  fishes, 
birds  and  plants.  The  author's  style  shows  her  sympathy  with  the  child 
and  her  insight  into  his  needs,  as  well  as  her  perfect  mastery  of  the  subject 
matter.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  these  books  have  been  received  by 
teachejB  and  pupils  is  sufficient  i»oof  of  their  rare  merit. 

The  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  is  touched  upon  in  that  admirable  series 
of  articles  by  Edward  Q.  Howe,  in  The  Kindercerten,  on  "Systematic 
Science  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School.  These  are  the  per- 
fection of  ^irit  and  method  ana  ought  to  be  read  by  every  teacher  in  the 
land.  In  the  line  of  plant  studies,  "Fairy  Land  of  Flowers,"  by  Mara  L. 
Pratt,  and  "Flower  People,"  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  are  invaluable.  In  the 
direction  of  physical  sciences  much  less  has  been  done,  thongh  consider- 
able attention  has  been  given  the  subject  in  the  leading  educational 
jonmols. 

The  manner  and  method  indicated  in  these  boo^s  mentioned,  the  happy 
blendii^  of  fact  and  fancy,  is  a  glimpse  into  the  new  world  of  education^ 
practice,  that  in  which  the  spirit  of  Froebel  reigns  supreme.  In  the  words 
of  Prot  Johonnot,  "There  is  science  to  instruct;  story,  vivid  and  authen- 
tic, to  interest,  and  song,  fresh  and  vigorous  to  inspire."  In  all  these  the 
neaness  of  the  child  to  the  heart  of  nature  is  recognized,  and  this  innate 
sympathy  is  built  upon  as  the  foundation  of  "certain  knowledge,  living 
interest,  and  love  of  learning."  The  poetic  instinct  of  childhood  is 
appealed  to  in  the  fanciful  clothing  of  scientific  truths  in  the  clearest  of 
proee  or  the  choicest  of  poetry:  The  first  is  to  be  read  or  told  to  the  child; 
the  second  may  be  committed  to  memory.  * 

The  effect  of  such  work  upon  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  "You  cannot  drive  away  darkness  by  beating  it  with  a 
stick,  but  by  bringing  in  a  light,"  is  true  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  worlds 
as  well  as  in  the  physical  Bring  into  the  child's  heart  the  light  of  pure, 
elevating  thoughts,  and  darkness  will  disappear.  Forbidden  thoughts 
thrive  in  the  garden  of  the  heart  when  we  n^lect  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
insight  and  elevating  purpose  thera  Mrs.  McNair  Wright  says;  "If  wb 
can  open  wide  the  gates  of  the  'fairv  land  of  science,'  if  we  can  bring  the 
child  near  to  the  heart  of  nature,  ii  we  can  absorb  his  hours  of  leisure 
and  many  of  his  hours  of  brain  work  in  the  study  of  nature  out  of  doors, 
we  shall  have  done  moch  toward  making  him  robust  in  body,  sound  in 
mind,  cheerful  in  disposition  and  useful  in  the  future." 

The  eflect  of  this  work  in  the  school  upon  the  language  of  the  child  may 
be  imagined.  An  atmosphere  of  beautiful  thoughts,  clothed  in  beautiful 
language;  clear,  logical  seeing  of  related  truths,— what  more  can  be  desired 
as  a  foundation  for  language  training?  It  is  true  that  much  mechanical 
work  must  be  done  in  the  school  to  insure  the  accuracy  and  readiness  of 
expression  needed;  but  too  often  this  is  merest  routine^  in  which  there 
is  no  inspiration  from  the  thought.      "The  amount  of  effort  spent  in  this 
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way"  says  Prot  Johonnot,  "  if  given  to  the  awakening  of  tboaght,  would 
mach  more  effectively  Becure  the  mechanical  ends  soiif^ht,  and  at  the  same 
time  yield  frait  in  other  fields  of  mental  activity."  It  ib  tme  here  as  else- 
where: "Attend  to  the  higher  interests,  and  the  lower  shall  be  added  unto 
yon."  "The  tendency  to  subordinate  science  to  language  should  be 
resisted;  for  language  is  but  the  medium,  while  science  deals  with  the 
actualities  for  which  the  medium  exists,"  says  Thos.  Balliet 

That  there  should  be  a  definite  time  and  place  for  this  work  on  the 
daily  program  goes  without  saying;  but  the  success  of  the  lesson  will 
depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  teacher's  skill  as  a  questioner.  She  needs 
to  be  a  veritable  Socrates.  She  must  direct  his  senses,  stimulste  bis  desire, 
present  essential  points,  and  preserve  au  underlying  method  in  his  observa- 
tion of  which  be  is  as  yet  unconscious.  "The  undisciplined  gaze  of  the 
child  helps  him  to  perceive  little,  until  the  teacher's  simple  questions, 
methodically  arranged,  direct  bis  attontion  to  what  be  should  observe,  and 
lead  bim  to  observe  in  logical  fashion." 

The  science  lesson  will  thus  become  the  pivotal  point  abont  which  the 
work  of  the  program  revolves.  Forming  the  basis  of  the  language  work  it  will 
be  both  easy  and  natural  to  make  the  reading  swing  into  line  by  using  the 
readers  mentioned  or  by  making  readine  lessons  out  of  the  science  lessons 
and  writing  them  upon  tbe  board.  If  tne  reading  lesson  be  thus  made  a 
systematic  summary  of  the  points  developed  in  the  science  leeson  it  will 
be  of  much  greater  interest  and  value  than  the  lessons  in  any  ordinary 
reader.  Thus  almost  unconsciously  that  important  step  will  have  been 
taken  of  correlating  tbe  different  subjects,  between  which  there  is  now  so 
often  not  the  slightest  relation.  Tbe  kindergartener  knows  that  tbe  same 
idea  must  appear  and  reappear  in  every  possible  relation  in  order  to 
become  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  child's  mind.  The  school  needs  to 
learn  this  lesson.  Because  of  this  very  lack,  the  object  lesson  of  a  few  years 
ago  was  so  often  fruitlras.  The  observation  lesson  stopped  with  the  obser- 
vation, whereas  tbe  ideas  developed  should  have  been  continued  and 
impressed  through  the  medium  of  language,  oral  and  written,  reading  and 
spelling,  and  drawing  whenever  possible.  The  schools  are  often  charged 
with  attempting  too  many  things.  We  have  far  too  many  if  each  is  to  be 
separate  and  distinct  from  every  other.  Tbe  charge  fails  when  each  sub- 
ject forms  a  part  of  a  unity  which  is  in  itself  bat  a  part  of  a  larger  whole, 
the  work  of  the  week  or  term. 

The  time  and  strength  saved  to  both  teacher  and  pupils  by  the  correla- 
tion of  work  would  accomplish  much  in  other  directions.  In  answer  to 
the  objection  that  there  is  no  time  for  science  teaching,  Professor  Bice 
says:  "Let  the  waste  of  time  and  mental  energy  be  stopped  which  is  now 
involved  in  attempting  studies  at  unnatural  times  and  in  unnatural  ways, 
and  there  will  be  time  enougK  Of  all  economies  the  most  important  is 
the  most  neglected,  the  economy  of  mental  effort."  This  condition  of 
things  implies  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  mental  development,  a  knowledge 
of  tbe  relative  value  of  tbe  mental  powers  and  tbe  relation  of  the  one  to 
the  other,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  and  unless  she  is  so  equipped  good 
work  cannot  be  expected.  That  each  teacher  could  do  comparatively 
little,  if  results  are  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  scientific  knowle^e,  there 
can  be  no  question ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  quantity,  but  of  quality  of  work. 
What  Mary  Ailing  Aber  says  of  tbe  mother  is  equally  true  of  the  primary 
teacher: 

"As  one's  finger  may  trace  in  the  yielding  soil  a  channel  for  tbe  outflow 
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oE  a  tiny  spring,  and  at  its  fountain  head  determine  the  coarse  of  s  river, 
so  in  the  early  years  the  mother  may,  with  little  effort  give  direction  to 
the  energies  of  the  child.  She  may  not  accompany  it  far  on  ito  coaise  or 
contribnte  mnch  to  the  current  of  its  intellectual  life;  but  let  her  give  the 
direction  and  all  the  powers  of  nature  wiU  conspire  with  the  child's  inborn 
force  to  increase  the  volume  and  strength  of  the  onrushing  stream." 

The  ^'stematic  study  of  nature  in  the  schoolroom  is  one  of  the  reforms 
to  be  advanced  or  retarded  by  the  teachers  of  the  present  generation.  Much 
has  been  done  in  leading  the  way.  Shall  we  take  possession  of  the  land  for 
the  sake  of  the  children,  or  shall  we  drown  the  voice  of  conscience  and  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  nature  as  she  speaks  through  the  tendencies  and  aptitudes  of 
the  little  child?  Edncation  is  nothing  if  not  an  .inspiration.  In  how 
many  of  our  pnpils  have  we  kindled  the  holy  fire  of  enthuBiasm  for  truth 
and  love  of  real  knowledge?  Alas,  too  few!  The  sacred  flame  is  too  often 
dead  in  our  own  souls.  We  stand  on  too  low  a  plane  as  leaders  of  the 
yonth  of  our  own  land.  Development,  evolution  must  go  on  in  onr  stemd- 
ards  and  ideals,  and  in  those  of  the  profession  to  which  we  belor^.  But 
development  is  the  result  of  activity.  In  the  words  of  Louisa  P.  Hopkins, 
"Evolution  is  a  bursting  of  the  fetters,  a  pressing  against  our  environment, 
a  strong  reaching  forward,  until  with  throe  after  throe  we  are  broi^ht  for- 
ward into  lai^r  places,  on  the  higher  Btani^)oints,  and  into  nobler  sphere ' 
<rf  life  and  activify  " 

DISCUSSION 

SapL  W.  H.  n^tEt  Bttid: 

In  this  diBonmon  the  word  *^rimar7"  will  be  understood  in  the  general  seaBe  of 
"knret"  M  the  tetm  is  ububII]'  employed  tor  the  grade*  below  the  high  soh*ol. 

We  in  BfonroB  have  two  faoure  a  week  in  science,  from  the  fourth  grade  through  the 
«igbtb-  The  work  ie  done  under  the  direction  of  a  apecial  teaober  who  also  has  work 
in  the  high  Bohool.  Pupils  go  to  the  laboratory  where  the  ezperimenta  contained  In 
Pan!  Bert's  books  are  performed  before  them  by  the  teacher  in  the  order  of  the  text, 
wiiich  is  then  carelnlly  studied  as  recitation  work.  la  the  fourth  grade  we  use  Psul 
BMt'fl  Primer  of  Scientific  Knowledge,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippinoott  &  Co.  This  ta  a 
biiri  summaryof  the  eciencee  contained  in  hie  larger  work.  First  Steps  in  Soientiflo 
Koowledge.  The  fifth  grade  takes  up  part  I.  of  this  book,  on  animals-,  the  sixth,  parte 
II.  uid  ifL.  on  plantej  stones,  aad  soils;  the  seventh,  parts  IV.  and  V.  on  pbystcs  and 
cbemistry;  and  the  eighth,  parts  VI.  and  VTI.  on  physiology  and  botany.  The  ideal 
method  of  couiee  would  be  to  have  the  pupils  do  the  experimente  themselves  and  we 
■re  working  toward  this.  Just  the  right  book  (or  this  work  hardly  seems  to  eiist  as  yet. 

I  do  not  lee  why  this  matter  has  not  some  bearing  on  the  manual  training  idea;  tor 
m  this  science  work,  if  we  could  but  get  the  necessary  materials  and  teachers,  we  could 
give  much  valuable  training  of  the  eye  and  hand,  without  meeting  the  charge,  brought 
against  the  schools  of  Paris  by  Klemm,  of  turning  oat  workmen  for  a  particular  trade. 

A  frequent  charge  made  against  the  aohools  is  that  they  are  crowded  with  studies. 
Tbifl  seems  to  me  to  arise  not  so  much  from  the  number  ol  subjeots  as  from  the  look  of 
co-otdinatton  and  harmony  among  them.  We  connect  our  ecienoe  work  with  language 
b^  requiring  each  pupil  once  a  week  to  write  a  composition  on  some  subject  choaen 
from  their  science  study  during  the  week.  The  subjects  for  these  essays  are  contained 
in  the  books  given  above. 

I  have  DO  experience  in  the  t«aahing  of  science  m  the  first^seooDd  and  third  grades 
bnt  judge  it  to  be  perfectly  practicable  and  of  great  value.  The  books  must  be  simple, 
at  oourae,  but  the  value  of  the  training  to  the  imagination  of  little  children  oould  be 
made  tm^  great. 

Ooe  Uung  is  very  certain  in  this  science  work.  The  interest  will  prove  unflagging. 
The  (duldren  in  Monroe  have  made  quite  a  large  museum  this  year  of  objects  illustrat- 

Z  the  text  and  they  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  add  to  it. 
n  eonueotion  with  the  science  work  we  have  introduced  at  Uonroe  drawing  through 
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aU  the  lower  grades  and  elementar7  geometrr  in  the  Bixth,  seventh  and  eighth,  Theee 
tomes  all  aid  each  other. 

We  should  not,  in  taj  opinion,  delay  the  introduotion  of  8ci«noe  on  the  ground  that  no 
suitable  tesoher  is  at  hand  in  whose  ahar^  to  put  the  work.  Usuul^  one  of  the 
teachers  can  be  found  who  takes  an  Interest  tn  aoienos  and  who  will  be  willing  to  work 
up  in  it  as  a  speoialtj.  Why  not  encourage  more  of  our  boys  to  look  forward  to  plaosa- 
in  the  public  schools  after  graduating?  Such  work  as  tlus  would  interest  many  of 
them  and  lead  them  to  pursue  advanced  etudiee. 

In  conclusioD,  let  us  as  teachers  be  pn^ressive.  Liet  us  not  wait  for  the  people  to 
drive  us  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  but  let  us  rather  lead  the  van  of  progrees. 
The  school  system  of  the  country  is  changing  rapidly  and  must  change  rapidly  S  the 
schools  are  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  people. 

Along  this  line  of  scisnoe  work  is  one  of  the  most  importent  advances. 
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THE  PRESIDEinrS  REPORT. 

7*0  the  Bonorable  Board  of  Regents  : 

I  herewith  offer  to  yoa  my  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1890. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  appointments,  resignations  and  changes 
of  titles  in  the  faculties. 

In  October,  1889,  W.  J.  HnBsey,  B.  S.,  was  appointed  inatmctor  in 
Mathematics  for  one  year. 

In  March,  1890,  Edward  D.  Campbell,  B.  S.,  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Metallurgy  for  three  years  from  Octooer  1,  1890 ;  and 
Instructor  J.  H.  Drake,  A.  B.,  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 
for  three  years  from  October  1,  1892,  with  leave  of  absence  for  two  years 
from  October  1, 1890,  for  the  purpose  of  study  in  Europe. 

In  June,  1890,  appointments  were  made  as  follows  : 

PEEMANEST  APPOINTMENTS. 

Paul  C.  Freer,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  (Lecturer  in  1889-90,)  Professor  of  Gen- 
eral Chemistry  in  Literary  and  Medical  Departments  ;  William  H.  How- 
ell, M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  (Lectnrer  iu  1889-90),  Professor  in  Physiolt^  in 
Literary  and  Medicw  Departments ;  A.  B.  Stevens,  Ph.  C,  (previously 
Instroctor),  Lecturer  on  Pharmacy  in  School  of  Pharmacy. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOB  THSEE  YEAEB. 

Fred  N.  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 
F.  N.  Cole,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

APPOliJTliENT   FOR   TWO  YEABS. 

John  C.  B<^e,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

APFOINTHENTS  FOB  ONE  TEAB. 

Alexander  Ziwet,  C.  R,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
H.    W.    Haskell,   Ph.   D.,   Instructor  in   Mathematics  (reappointed). 
(Besi^etl  in  July.) 
W.  J.  HosBey,  B.  S.,  Inetmctor  in  Mathematics  (reappointed). 
P.  O.  Nojy,  Sc.  D.,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  (reappointed). 
WUlism  W.  Campbell,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy  (reappointed). 
C.  W.  Belser,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  German  and  Hebrew  (reappointed). 
James  H.  Tofts,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  lustmctor  in  Philosophy  (reappointed). 
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Geoive  W.  Pattereon,  A.  B.,  S.  B.,  InBtractor  in  FhyBica  (reappointed). 
Joseph  L.  Markley,  Ph.  D.,  Iimtractor  in  Mathematics. 
Willard  K.  Clement,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

E.  "W.  Fay,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Ancient  Languages. 
J.  V.  Denney,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

J.  H.  T.  McPheison,  Ph.  D.,  Instmctor  in  History. 
0.  0.  Marden,  A.  B.,  ]jiBtractot  in  French. 
Moritz  Levi,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  French. 
G.  A.  Hench,  Ph.  D.,  Instmctor  in  German. 
Max  Winkler,  A.  B,,  Instructor  in  German. 

F.  C.  Newcombe,  B.  8.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

James  N.  Martin,  Fh.  M,  M.  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  Obfitetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  (Department  of  MedicLue  and  Surgery). 

W.  F.  Breakey,  M.  D.,  Special  Lecturer  on  Dermatology  (Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery). 

The  foUowii^  special  lecturers  were  appointed  in  tiie  Lav  Department 
for  one  year  : 

M.  M.  Bigelow,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  Insurance. 

Wm.  H.  Howell,  M  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Microscopy  in  its  Medico- 
liegal  Belations. 

Marshall  D.  Ewell,  LL.  D.,  of  Chicago,  Lectorer  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 

Henry  B.  Brown,  LL.  D.,  Detroit,  Lecturer  on  Admiralty  Law  and 
Patent  Law. 

Samuel  Maxwell,  Associate  Justice  of  Nebraska,  Lecturer  on  Code 
Pleading  and  Practice. 

James  L.  High,  LL  D.,  of  Chicago,  Lecturer  on  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

Professor  H.  C.  Adams  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  and 
Professor  F.  M,  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Political  Econ- 
omy for  the  first  semester,  and  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Political  Economy  for  the  second  semester. 

Professor  Carmirt's  title  was  changed  to  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Director  of  the  Physical  Laboratory,  and  Professor  Kelsey's  to  Professor 
of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Henry  F.  Lyster,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  resigned  the  Chair  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Department  of  Medi> 
cine  and  Surgery, 

In  July  Jonn  J.  Abel,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Materia  Med- 
ica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  the 
coming  year ;  Dr.  Herdman's  title  was  changed  to  that  o{  Professor  of 
Nervous  Diseases  and  Electro-Therapeutics,  with  a  corresponding  change 
of  his  duties  ;  Fred  Morley,  B.  8.,  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Descriptive 
Geometry  and  Drawing  for  one  year  ;  Glen  P.  Swiggett,  A  B.,  Instructor 
in  German  and  French  for  one  year  ;  and  B.  P.  Lyman,  A.  B.,  Instructor 
in  Mathematics  for  the  same  period. 

In  September  W,  8.  Christopher,  M.  D.,  was  chosen  Lecturer  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  on  Clinical  Medicine  for  the  year 
1890-1 

Severely  as  the  University  has  been  afflicted  during  the  past  few  years 
in  the  death  of  some  of  its  most  eminent  teachers,  it  has  suffered  no 
heavier  loss  than  in  the  decease  of  Professor  Henry  S.  Frieze  on  Decem- 
ber 7, 1889,  For  five  and  thirty  years  he  had  served  this  Institution  with 
a  fidelity  and  devotion  never  surpassed  by  any  one  of  the  many  noble  men 
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whofle  names  adorn  the  roll  of  her  Professors.  No  man  since  the  days  of 
Di.  Tappan  has  done  more,  perhaps  none  so  much,  to  shape  the  policy  of 
the  TJniverBity  and  to  insure  its  success.  His  Last  days  were  made  happy 
by  the  spectacle  of  its  prosperity.  He  has  gone  to  his  rest,  rewarded  with 
the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  .many  pupils,  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  sit  under  his  teaching.  The  results  of  his  inspiring  labors  and 
the  memory  of  his  beautiful  life  will  long  remain  as  the  priceless  posses- 
sion of  the  University. 

To  our  great  regret  we  are  called  to  lose  the  services  of  Henry  Wade 
Sogers,  LL.  D.,  Tappau  Professor  of  Law,  Professor  of  Boman  Law,  and 
Dean  of  the  Law  Department,  who  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  important  post 
of  President  of  the  Northwestern  University.  We  appreciate  the  honor 
"which  is  conferred  upon  this  Universi^  by  this  honor  bestowed  upon  one 
of  her  sons,  who  has  rendered  so  valuable  service  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  as  teacher  and  as  executive  officer  of  our  great  school  of 
Ijaw.  To  his  enterprise  and  ability  the  rapid  growth  of  that  school  in 
recent  years  is  in  no  small  measure  due.  Our  best  wishes  for  his  success 
follow  nim  to  hia  new  and  impotent  field  of  labor. 

The  following  degrees  have  been  conferred  : 

DEGBEE8-0N  EXAMINATION. 

Baohelor  of  Letters 20 

Bachelor  of  Science  fin  Biolog|7) 1 

Bachelor  of  Science  mi  Chemifltrv^L... 3 

Bachelor  of  Soienoe  (in  Eleotrioal  Engineering) 3 

Bachelor  of  Science  (in  Mining  Engineering),..^ 1 

Bachelor  of  Science  (in  Uechanical  Engineering) 4 

SachekiT  of  Sdeoce  (in  Civil  Engineenng) _ _ 12 

Bachelor  of  Science 10 

Bachelor  of  FhiloBophf _ _ 28 

Baoheloi' of  Arts - 51 
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Master  of  Science 3 

Haster  of  FhiloBoph7 2 

M»at«rof  Arte 10 

Sofltor  of  Science 1 

Doctor  of  Philoeophr 3 

Doctor  of  Hedioine  (Department  of  Medicine  and  Sui^nr) SB 

Bachelor  of  LiBws 209 

Master  of  Laws 6 

Fhannaoentic&l  Chemist .  32 

Doctor  of  Medicine  (Homceopathic  Medical  Colle^) _ 22 

Doctor  <rf  Dental  Surgery _.  37 

HONOBABY  DEQBEEB. 

Doctor  ot  Medicine 1 

Master  of  Arts 2 

Doctor  of  Fhilooophy 1 

Doctor  of  Laws -,  1 

Total  anmber  of  degrees  conferred -553 

The  number  of  graduates  on  examination  was  lar^r  by  103  than  in  the 
year  preceding,  much  latter  than  in  any  year  previous  to  that,  and  much 
larger  than  the  number  m  graduates  from  any  other  American  nniversity 
at  any  time.     This  fact  is  the  more  striking  and  gratifying  when  we 
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remember  that  we  have  during  the  past  few  years  largely  increased  the 
reqairemeute  for  graduation  in  most  of  the  departments. 
The  attendance  of  students  was  ae  follows  : 

DBPARTMBMT  OF   UTBRATUBE,   SCIENCE  AND  THE   ARTS. 

Resident  graduatee „.  45 

Candidstee  for  an  advaaced  degree,  enrolled  in  other  deportments € 

OraduateB  atudving  in  abitentia- 33 

Cadidates  for  a  bachelor's  degree 7T7 

Studente  not  candidates  (or  a  degree 148 1009 


Resident  graduates 

Third  year  studeate 

Seooad  year  students.. 
First  year  students 


P   MEDICINE  AND  SDBOXItT. 
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Resident  graduates... 5 

Seniors _ 219 

Juniors ZT? 

Special  students. 21 

Stodente  enrolled  in  i^partment  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts 11 533 


SCBOOLi   c 


Resident  graduates.'. — 3 

Sectood  year  students 33 

First  year  students 47 — 
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Resident  graduate 1 

Third  year  students- 2S 

Second  year  students 

First  jear  students 
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Seniors.. 

Juniors 

Preebmeii 

Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 17 

Total ._.  2150 

That  is  a  la^er  number  than  has  ever  before  been  enrolled  in  any  American  Univer. 

The  increase  in  total  attendance  during  the  last  five' years  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement: 

TOTAI.  ATTEItDANCE. 

In  1884-5 128* 

In  1885-6 1391 

In  1886-7 1B62 

In  1887-8 1667 

In  1888-9 1886 

In  1889-90 2169 

The  number  of  etudente  present  during  the  past  year  was  larger  by  874  Utan  tlte 
number  five  years  ago. 
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The  attBodance  bf  departmeDte  during  the  laat  two  years  was  aa  follcnva: 

1888-0 

Iiitorar;  Department 896 

Deparbaent  ot  Medicine  and  Surgery 371 

Etmartiiient  ot  Law 401 

School  ot  Pharmacy 106 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College 73 

Dental  OoUege 108 


The  lat^  increase,  it  will  be  Been,  was  in  the  Literary  Dejpartment,  183, 
and  in  the  Law  Department,  182.  There  was  a  slight  gain  in  the  Medical 
D^iartment^  and  a  slight  loss  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  in  the  Dental 
College,  while  the  number  in  the  Homceopathic  Collie  was  unchanged. 
As  the  number  of  Pharmacy  Schools  in  the  country  is  increased,  the  rela- 
tively h^h  requirements  of  this  school  keep  the  number  of  students  within 
moderate  limits.  With  the  great  demands  made  upon  our  Chemical  Lab- 
oistory  by  students  from  other  departments  this  result  is  not  deplored. 
The  Dental  College  is  also  overcrowded. 

The  number  of  women  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  thus : 


literary  Department.. 
Hadic^D        ■        ' 
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, j  Department 

L«w  Dqwrtment 3 

SdMKd  <]t  Fharmaoy j 3 

HomoHvatbio  Medical  College 23 

Dental  CbUege 6 


There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  each  department  except  in  the  Lit- 
erary, where  there  was  a  very  large  increase,  77.  This  carries  up  the  per- 
cental of  women  to  the  whole  number  of  stadente  a  little  more  than  one 
per  cent  over  the  previous  years.  In  1887-8  the  women  formed  sixteen 
and  nine-tenths  per  cent  o£  all  the  students  ;  in  1888-9  not  quite  sixteen 
per  cent;  1889-90  very  nearly  seventeen  and  one-tenth  per  cent.  Of  the 
84  resident  gradoatee  and  candidates  for  higher  degrees  22  were  women. 
Of  all  the  students  in  the  Literary  Department  twenty-eight  and  one- 
tenth  per  cent  were  women. 

Forty-three  of  the  States  and  Territories  are  represented  here.  Michi- 
gan sends  1,019  students.  \ext  comes  Illinois  with  223,  then  Ohio  with 
175,  and  then  Indiana  with  103.  New  York  has  84,  Iowa  65,  Pennsylvania 
62.  Japan  has  21  of  her  eons  with  us.  Other  foreign  provinces  and  states 
represented  are  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba, 
New  Zealand,  Porto  Kico,  Hungary,  Germany,  England,  Bussia,  Italy, 
Mexico,  -and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  is  indeed  a  cosmopolitan  company 
that  assembles  in  our  halls. 

At  this  time  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  number  of  students  for 
the  current  year  wiU  exceed  2,400.  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages 
aJforded  by  life  at  the  University  is  the  enlarging  and  broadening  influ- 
ence of  coniAct  with  these  students  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
we  might  almost  say,  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  presence  of  these 
repreeentatives  of  so  many  states  and  nations  attests  in  a  most  impressive 
manner  the  far-reaching  power  of  the  University. 
27 
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The  following  facte  concerning  the  students  who  entered  the  literary- 
department  are  of  interest: 

The  unprecedented  number  of  479  persons  applied  for  admission  during 
the  year,  150  in  the  first  semester  and  29  in  the  second.  After  deducting 
the  names  of  those  rejected  and  of  those  who  withdrew  almost  immediately 
after  admission,  there  remained  436  new  names  on  onr  rolls.  Of  those 
admitted  to  full  regular  courses: 

Entered  on  diploma 161 

Entered  on  eKauioatiou 131—295 

From  other  ooUegee: 

On  adTanoed  standing-.. 32 

Graduates _.  11—  43 

Select  students 98 

Total 436 

Entered  for  A.  B 74 

"         "Ph.  B.__ 35 

"         "    B.  8 _ 36 

"    B.  S.  (ChemiBtry) 3 

"    B.  8.  (Biol<«y) 3 

"         "    B.S.  (Civ.Eng.) - 28 

"         "    B.  S.  (Mech-Ei^.) _  32 

"         "    B.  8.  fMiningEng.) 2 

"    B.  a.  (E31ectr.  Eng.) _ _ 15 

"    B.L. 34 

"    .4.  M. ___ 3 

"         "    Ph.  M. 2 

"    Ph.  D _ 3 

"    Select D8-436 

It  will  be  understood  that  our  own  graduates  who  pursued  studies  for 
bicker  degrees  are  not  included  in  the  above  enumeration. 

During  the  year  a  large  addition  to  the  chemical  laboratory  has  been  com- 
pleted and  occupied.  It  was  built  without  exceeding  the  legislative  appro- 
■  priation  o£  $21 ,000.  It  improves  the  external  appearance  of  the  labor- 
atory and  furnishes  much  needed  accommodations.  It  contains  tables  for 
flighty  students,  three  lecture  rooms  and  a  pharmaceutical  and  chemical 
museum.     There  are  now  in  the  whole  laboratory  tables  for  400  students. 

Last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  establishment  by  Mrs. 
Slisha  Jones  of  a  Classical  Fellowship  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband.  In 
March  last  Mrs.  Clara  Harrison  Stranahan,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  executed 
a  covenant  to  place  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of 
the  Regents  to  establish  scholarships  for  the  education  at  the  University 
of  the  descendants  of  her  father,  Seth  Ranison. 

The  Regents  desire  it  to  be  known  that  they  are  ready  to  accept  funds 
in  trust  for  the  aid  of  the  University  or  of  students,  to  keep  such  funds 
apart  from  all  other  funds  of  the  institution,  and  to  administer  them  with 
care. 

The  visit  of  the  Pan-American  Congress  to  the  University  last  autumn 
was  a  noteworthy  event  in  our  history.  The  students  cooperated  heartily 
with  the  faculties  in  making  preparations  for  a  becoming  reception  of  the 
distinguished  guests.  We  have  every  reason  for  supposmg  that  our  visit- 
ors carried  away  a  pleasant  impression  of  the  University. 

In  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  year,  the  Literary  Department  was  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  the  unprecedented  number  of  new  students.  It  became 
necessary  to  make  some   addition  to  the  teaching  force.     Until  the  engt- 
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neering  cl&sses  can  be  accommodated  in  some  other  building  than  University 
Hall,  tne  serious  inconvenience  experienced  last  year  in  finding  room  for 
all  classes  will  continue  and  probably  increase.  No  conBiderable  relief  is 
practicable,  until  our  new  hospitals  are  finished,  and  the  old  hospital 
buildings  are  available  for  some  of  the  collegiate  or  professional  work. 
Some  further  increase  of  the  number  of  instructors  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment has  wisely  been  made  in  anticipation  of  another  large  entering 
elasB  this  year.  In  the  professional  schools,  in  which  instruction  is  given 
chiefly  by  lectures,  an  addition  to  the  number  of  students  does  not  create 
a  necessity  for  so  large  an  increase  in  the  corps  of  teachers  as  the  same 
addition  to  the  number  in  the  Literary  Department  calls  for.  lu  a  lai^e 
part  of  their  work,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course,  the  students 
m  the  Literary  Department  must  be  taught  in  sections  of  not  more  than 
thirty.  It  was  necessary,  for  instance,  to  divide  the  lowest  class  in  mathe- 
matics last  year  into  thirteen  sections. 

The  number  of  graduate  students  continues  to  increase.  This  last  year 
it  reached  84.  I  need  hardly  say  that  while  we  deem  it  fortunate  to  have 
the  inspiring  presence  of  so  many  students  pursuing  advanced  work,  the 
instroction  of  them  lays  a  heavy  load  on  a  number  of  our  Professors.  It 
is  genuine  University  work  in  the  best  sense  of  the  expression  which  is 
done  by  these  earnest  graduates.  ■  From  their  ranks  is  drawn  every  year  a 
considerable  number  of  instructors  for  institutions  of  collegiate  rank. 
They  represent  us  most  creditably.  Through  them  the  University  confers 
some  of  its  chief  blessings  upon  the  public  We  must,  therefore,  do  all  in 
our  power  for  this  class  of  students.  But  it  should  be  understood  that  in 
so  far  as  the  time  and  strength  of  the  Professors  are  devoted  to  these,  they 
must  be  relieved  of  work  with  the  undergraduates. 

The  relative  number  of  eugineeriug  students  increases  from  year  to 
year.  We  had  160  pursuing  engineering  courses  during  the  last  year. 
While  the  number  of  those  choosing  civil  engineering  does  not  diminish, 
there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  desire  for  instruction  in  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineering.  Our  shops  are  crowded,  and  we  bid  fair  to  be  con- 
fronted soon  with  the  question  whether  we  shall  enlai^e  our  shops  or 
refuse  the  application  of  students. 

During  the  year  the  literary  faculty  has  given  consideration  anew  to  a 
qaestios  which  has  engaged  their  attention  more  or  less  for  the  last  ten 
years,  namely,  whether  we  shall  make  the  bachelor's  degrees  attainable  by 
three  years  of  study  instead  of  requiring  four  years.  Acting  President 
Frieze  in  his  annual  report  in  1881  presented  in  a  most  cogent  form  the 
principal  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  change.  The  subject  has  within 
the  past  few  months  been  brought  into  the  field  of  public  discussion  by  the 
action  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  in  recommending  such  a  plan  to 
'  the  corporation  and  overseers  of  that  institution.  The  overseers  have  not 
yet  adopted  jt. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  and  deep-seated  conviction  that  one  ought  to  be 
able  to  begin  his  professional  career  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  possible  to 
most  men  who  take  the  full  college  course  and  the  full  course  of  study  in 
a  professional  school.  Both  courses  require  from  six  to  eight  years.  The 
student  who  does  not  get  to  college  until  he  is  eighteen,  cannot  enter  on 
his  professional  work  until  he  is  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  As  some  years 
of  waiting  are  generally  required  before  he  is  well  started  in  his  business, 
he  is  not  fairly  launched  until  he  is  thirty  or  more  years  old.     It  is  there- 
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fore  argned  with  g^at  force  that  some  way  should  be  found  to  abridge  his 
term  of  study 

Pnrthermore,  it  is  contended  that  many  men  who  intend  to  stndy  law 
or  medicine  are  deterred  from  entering  on  college  studies  by  the  length  of 
the  period  now  required  for  procnring  a  bachelor's  d^ree,  and  many 
othors  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  part  of  a  college  conrse, 
while  if  the  curriculum  were  shortened  by  a  year  they  could  take  the 
whole  of  the  college  work.  Thus,  it  is  claimed,  a  higher  average  grade  of 
culture  would  be  secured  in  professional  life  than  that  which  we  now  find. 

It  certainly  is  desirable  and  I  believe  possible  to  save  some  time  in  the 
education  of  the  men  who  take  four  years  work  in  college  and  then  their 
professional  training.  I  am  convinced  that  considerable  time  can  be  gained 
m  the  better  arrangement  of  the  work  in  schools.  After  the  student  is 
prepared  for  college,  two  plans  for  completing  his  education  in  briefer 
time  than  has  usuaHy  been  consumed  are  p(»aibTe: 

First,  Only  three  years  of  college  work  may  be  asked  for  the  bachelor's 
degree.  In  that  case  the  student  must  be  required  to  do  more  work  in  each 
year  than  he  has  done  heretofore  in  college,  or  the  standard  of  attainment 
for  graduation  must  be  reduced; 

Secondly,  Substantially  the  plan  which  we  have  followed  for  several 
years  may  be  adopted.  The  condition  of  attaining  liie  bachelor's  degree  is 
not  meeting  a  requirement  of  time,  bat  of  work.  One  must  complete  so 
many  courses  of  study,  s  part  of  which  are  fixed,  a  part  elective.  "While  in 
order  to  avoid  cramming  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  courses  which  a 
student  may  undertake  at  once,  still,  with  the  liberty  given,  a  capable  and 
idustrious  man  may  easily  meet  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts  in  three  and  one-half  years,  and  a  few  exceptionally  strong 
men  in  each  class  may  do  it  in  three  years.  Bnt  in  case  they  are  within 
half  a  year  of  graduation  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  fourth  year,  we  allow 
them  to  enter  any  one  of  our  prof  essional  schools  and  continue  h^  work  in 
the  Literary  Department.  Having  planned  their  course  in  advance,  they 
have  always  elected  some  studies — the  law  students,  constitutional  history, 
the  medical  students,  biology  and  chemistry, — which  either  form  a  part  of 
the  professional  course  or  are  closely  allied  to  it.  Thus  they  are  able  with- 
out overwork  or  cramming  to  complete  the  college  course  and  the  first 
year's  course  in  the  law  school  or  the  medical  schooL  This  plan,  which  has 
been  followed  several  years,  has  worked  on  the  whole  satisfactorily.  Of 
course,  it  could  be  followed  only  by  a  University  which  has  upon  the 
same  grounds  its  collegiate  and  its  professional  departments. 

A  careful  inspection  of  certain  statistica  of  this  University  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  number  of  men  who  leave  the  collie  to  go  to  profea- 
sional  study  is  not  so  great  as  some  have  supposed.  A  collation  of  the 
records  of  classes  graduating  from  1870  to  1877  inclusive,  shows  that  31 
per  cent  of  those  who  were  ^aduated  bachelors  of  arts  went  afterwards  to 
the  professions,  while  only  14  per  cent  of  those  who  did  not  remain  to  grad- 
uate, or  who  entered  as  select  students,  did  so.  Our  records  show  plainly 
also  that  in  recent  years  the  proportion  of  our  students,  whether  having 
graduated  or  not,  who  go  to  the  professsions,  is  considerably  smaller  than 
it  was  from  1870  to  1877.  In  determining  on  a  policy  for  the  Uni- 
versity it  is  not  necessary  to  give  so  much  relative  weight  as  formerly  to 
the  needs  of  the  students  who  are  to  take  a  profession.  The  engineering 
students,  who  form  nearly  one^ixth  of  our  number,  cannot  have  their 
course  abridged  by  a  day.    It  m^ht  rather  be  lengthened  with  profit  We 
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must  consider  also  with  special  care  the  needs  of  the  Btndents,  who  are 
seekii^  lai^  general  culture,  especially  of  those  who  are  to  become  teach- 
ers in  our  higher  schools  and  in  colleges.  These  now  form  a  very  laige 
part,  probably  a  taaiority,  of  eveiy  graduating  class.  Their  fonrth  year  ia 
undoubtedly  their  most  profitable  year  of  study.  Not  a  few  of  them 
remain  for  a  fifth  year,  and  gain  the  master's  degree.  If  they  were  gradu- 
ated bachelors  in  three  years,  they  might,  if  they  chose,  remain  a  fourth 
year  in  graduate  work.  But  the  temptation  to  leave  would  doubtless  be 
too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  a  majority  of  them. 

In  considering  whether  we  could  easily  reduce  our  course  by  a 
year,  we  cannot  neglect  to  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  action 
on  education  in  the  west.  Without  assuming  too  mitch  for  ourselves,  we 
can  hctrdly  doubt  that  if  we  made  the  proposed  change,  our  example  would 
compel  the  smaller  colleges'  in  this  region  and  probably  tend  to  bring  all 
the  state  universities  in  the  west  to  make  the  change  also.  One  who  is 
familiar  with  the  range  of  work  now  generally  done  m  the  western  colleges 
and  universities  can  hardly  think  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  west  to 
reduce  the  standard  of  graduation  by  a  year's  study,  at  least  until  the 
reqnirements  for  admission  are  considerably  raised. 

If  we  were  organizing  anew  a  system  of  eiJncation  in  the  west,  we  should 
donbtless  construct  one  differing  in  many  particulars  from  the  present. 
We  should  be  likely  to  establish  secondary  schools  resembling  the  Qerman 
gymnasium,  and  do  in  them  the  work  now  accomplished  in  the  first 
year  of  college,  perhaps  even  that  of  the  second  year.  The  Uni- 
versity might  then  complete  its  work,  as  the  German  universitv  does,  in 
three  years.  But  we  must  for  the  present  accept  the  organization  of  the 
secondary  schools  as  we  find  it.  If  by  the  adoption  of  better  methods  in 
the  lower  grades  the  high  shools  can  receive  their  pupils  at  a  higher  stage 
of  advancement,  they  may  perhaps  in  due  time  take  off  from  the  hands  of 
the  colleges  the  work  of  the  first  year.  In  this  State  they  have  made 
marked  progress  in  the  last  tew  years.  It  is  quite  possible  that  at  no  dis- 
tant day  the  work  of  the  schools  will  carry  tne  pupils  so  far  that  three 
years  may  suffice  for  the  University  course.  But  at  present  it  seems  best 
for  ns  to  continue  our  present  policy  by  which  students  generally  con- 
tinue their  work  three  and  a  half  or  four  years  in  the  collegiate  course, 
and  yet  provision  is  made  for  allowing  competent  students  to  gain  a  year 
in  the  aggregate  time  usually  required  tor  collegiate  and  professional  study. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  this  connection  that  the  average  age  of  the 
students  who  entered  the  regular  courses  in  the  Literary  Department  this 
last  year  ia  less  by  a  full  year  or  more  than  the  average  age  of  the  Fresh- 
man classes  fifteen  years  ago.  In  the  decade  1870-1880  the  average  age  on 
entrance  was  from  nineteen  to  nineteen  and  a  half  years.  Last  year  it  was 
eighteen  years  and  one-eighth  of  a  month.  The  average  age  of  the  men 
who  entered  in  1889  was  seventeen  years  seven  and  a  half  months,  that  of 
the  women  nineteen  vears  one  and  five-ninths  months.  The  average  age 
of  the  students  entermg  on  select  courses  was  twenty -four  years  and  three 
months.  That  of  the  men  was  twenty-three  'years,  three  and  four-fifths 
months,  that  of  the  women  twenty-five  years  and  five  months. 

The  decrease  in  the  age  of  matriculating  students  entering  on  regular 
conrses  is  due  to  two  causes,  first,  the  improvement  in  the  high  schools, 
and  secondly,  to  the  better  financial  condition  of  the  parents,  which  enables 
the  stadeute  in  larger  proportion  than  formerly  to  come  to  college  without 
waiting  to  earn  the  means  of  defraying  their  expenses.     The  average  age 
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of  the  select  students  is  high,  becaase  a  very  large  part  of  them  are  teach- 
ers, who,  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  come  here  to  supply  the  defects  in  their 
early  education,  by  studying  for  one  or  two  years.  A  considerable  number 
of  them  conclude  after  remaining  here  a  while  to  complete  their  prepara- 
tion and  take  the  full  course  and  graduata 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sui^ry  has  had  a  very  proaperous 
year.  The  faculty  have  with  mrch  energy  labored  to  improve  the  curricu- 
lum in  order  to  meet  the  ever  advancing  demands  on  the  part  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  of  the  public  for  more  extended  and  complete  medical 
training.  This  school  h«a  ever  been  among  the  foremost  in  the  cuntry 
in  enlarging  the  scope  of  medical  education.  While  beneficial  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  arrangement  and  organization  of  the  work  hereto- 
fore done,  it  has  been  decided  to  ask  four  years  professional  study  as  the 
condition  of  graduation.  For  the  present,  one  year  of  that  study  may  be 
pursued  in  a  preceptor's  o£Bce.  But  students  entering  on  and  ^ter  1893 
will  be  required  to  spend  four  years  in  the  Medical  Department,  I  am  not 
clear  whether  the  requirement  of  a  vear  more  of  preparatory  study  in  cer- 
tain sciences  and  the  continuance  of  the  old  three  years'  course  might  not 
have  been  better.  But  the  alternative  was  not  open  to  ua.  The  state  of 
Illinois  and  some  other  western  states,  in  which  many  of  our  graduates 
settle,  have  passed  laws  requiring  four  years  of  medical  study  as  the  con- 
dition of  being  admitted  to  practica  It  is  probable  that  the  better  and 
stronger  schools  in  the  country  will  generally  provide  a  four  years'  course. 
It  is  gratifying  but  not  aui^rieing  to  know  that  every  extension  of  our 
course  has  had  a  decided  LntLuence  in  bringing  ua  students  with  better  and 
better  preparation.  Nearly  all  who  applied  for  admission  this  year  had  at 
least  completed  a  good  high  school  course. 

Since  many  schools  will  not  establish  a  four  years'  course,  and  since 
indeed  many  will  continue  to  graduate  students  as  doctors  of  medicine, 
who  have  had  only  two  courses  of  six  months  each  or  even  leds,  we  had 
expected  for  the  present  a  considerable  falling  off  in  attendance.  But  it  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  this  respect  we  have  been  disappointed 
and  surprised.  The  number  of  medical  students  will  be  larger  this  year 
than  it  was  last  year.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sentiment  of  tha 
medical  profession  has  been  in  advance  of  that  of  most  of  the  schools  in 
respect  to  the  proper  standard  of  medical  education.  But  so  long  as  the 
professors  are  directly  dependent  for  their  salaries  on  the  fees  of  students, 
many  schools  will  give  insufficient  training  bw  short  courses  in  order  to- 
il raw  students. 

The  Board  of  Begents  have  spent  much  time  and  labor  during  the  year 
in  securing  plans  for  the  new  hospitals,  which  are  to  be  erected  during  the 
coming  year.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  last  legislature  which  appro- 
priated fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  of  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor  which  appro- 
priated twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  was  available  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  construction  of  the 
buildings.  An  excellent  site,  comprising  nearly  ten  acres,  has  been  secured 
at  an  expense  of  only  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars. 
It  has  been  found  impossible  to  contract  for  proper  buildings  without 
exceeding  somewhat  the  sum  furnished  us  by  the  State  and  the  city.  But 
the  need  of  the  buildings  is  so  urgent  that  the  Board  has  felt  itself  con- 
strained to  begin  the  constmctioTt  It  is  hoped  the  buildings  may  be  ready 
for  occupancy  a  year  hence. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  our  hospitals  have  a  double  function^ 
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They  are  primarily  intended  to  furnish  illustrations  of  disease  and  treat- 
ment to  our  medical  students.  But  they  are  also  in  some  sense  a  public 
charity.  Patients  are  received  and  treated  simply  on  the  payment  of  their 
laoard.  Not  a  few  are  sent  here,  who  are  a  public  chai^  on  the  counties, 
and  who  are  restored  to  health  and  thus  enabled  to  support  tbemselvea. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it  would  be  a  real  economy  to  the  State,  if 
provision  were  made  for  the  care  of  many  more  such  patients,  and  if  the 
counties  should  then  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  to  make  self- 
Bupporting  citizens  of  the  many  now  dragging  out  useless  lives  in  the 
county  almshouses,  who  could  be  cured  by  proper  treatment. 

The  law  school  has  had  an  attendance  which  is  altogether  unprece- 
dented, 533  stndents.  It  is  becoming  a  serious  question  whether  it  will 
not  soon  be  necessary  to  provide  ampler  accommodations  than  the  law 
building  affords,  or  i^uce  the  number  of  students  by  increasing  materi- 
ally the  requirements  for  admission  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ques- 
tion of  what  policy  a  law  school  in  this  part  of  the  country  should  adopt 
in  fixing  the  requirements  for  admission  and  the  requirementa  for 
graduation  ia  not  so  simple  as  it  might  at  first  seem.  In 
Michigan  and  in  several  other  western  states  students  are  admitted 
to  the  bar  on  so  easy  conditions  that  if  a  law  school  sets  up  very  hi^h 
standards  the  great  mass  of  students  may  go  to  the  bar  after  brief 
and  perfunctoiy  study  in  offices  and  with  very  little  systematic  training. 
It  may  be  ai^i^ed  that  the  school  thus  misses  its  aim  of  improving  the  bar, 
and  that  it  would  better  accomplish  its  legitimate  end  by  receiving  even 
illiteratemen,  who  willat  any  rate  find  their  way  into  the  profession,  and  by 
giving  them  the  best  training  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  This  argu- 
ment IS  not  without  plausibility.  But  if  applied  Ic^cally  to  the  whole 
work  of  the  University,  it  would  lead  to  the  lowering  of  our  requirements 
for  admission  and  for  graduation  to  those  of  the  weaker  institutions  in 
the  west.  We  profess  and  aim  to  be  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 
We  have  alrea^  a  reputation  which  gives  weight  and  influence  to  our 
example.  If  we  courageously,  but  not  too  rapidly,  elevate  our  standards,  we 
can  hold  as  many  students  to  them  as  we  need  care  to  hav&  The  attain- 
ments and  the  mental  discipline  of  the  men  we  graduate  will  commend  our 
work  to  all  men  of  proper  aspirations.  By  sending  men  of  good  general, 
as  well  as  professional,  education  through  all  the  west,  we  shall  most  effect- 
ively do  oar  part  in  creating  a  sentiment  in  the  profession  which  will 
insist  on  substantial  requirements  everywhere  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

Nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  other  departments  calls  for  special  com- 
ment here.     The  work  of  them  all  has  gone  on  quietly  and  successfully. 

In  our  scientific  laboratories  a  conaiderable  amount  of  research  has  been 
earned  on.  The  results  have  been  made  public  through  profegsioual  and 
scientific  journals.  Our  professors,  we  are  glad  to  say,  recognize  the  fact 
that  they  owe  a  debt,  not  only  to  their  classes,  but  also  to  the  sciences 
which  they  cultivate.  They  aspire  not  only  to  teach,  but  also  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  original  investigation.  If  a  university  like 
this  is  to  fulfill  its  true  function,  and  maintain  a  worthy  reputation  as  a 
home  of  learning,  it  must  aim  to  leave  to  its  teachers  some  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  original  research.  Such  men  bring  to  their  class-room  the 
inspiring  enthusiasm  of  those  who  have  knowledge  at  first  hand.  They 
stimulate  their  pupils  to  work  with  the  same  fresh  and  robust  spirit.  Their 
scholarship  is  eminently  reproductive. 

From  the  report  of  the  librarian  the  following  facts  are  gathered:    The 
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number  of  volumes  in  all  the  libraries  is  74,599 ;  of  nnbound  pamphlets 
14,907 ;  of  maps,  571.  The  increase  during  the  University  ye&i  has  been 
4,658  volumes,  281  pamphlets,  57  maps.  The  number  of  volumes  drawn 
for  uae  in  the  room  of  the  General  Library  was  131,874,  an  increase  of  46,- 
000  over  the  preceding  year.  This  number  does  not  include  the  books 
osed  in  the  Seminary  rooms.  Of  these  no  record  can  be  kept.  I  believe 
that  no  other  library  of  ita  size  is  so  much  used  as  ours. 

The  report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Zoology,  Archffiolt«y  and 
EthnoI(^y  shows  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  addition  to  toe  col- 
lections, due  to  the  generosity  of  several  persons  and  to  the  expenditure  of 
a  moderate  sum  in  purchasea  Valuable  work  has  been  done  in  the  identi- 
fication of  shells  and  in  preparing  a  catalogue  of  our  birds.  The  unoccu- 
pied room  in  the  third  story  of  the  museum  should  be  at  once  provided 
with  cases  for  the  reception  of  specimena  now  packed  away  in  boxes. 

The  museum  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  in  sore  need 
of  ampler  accommodations.  An  addition  to  the  medical  building  may  be 
necessary  to  afford  the  needed  room.^ 

Concerning  the  other  museums  there  is  nothing  of  special  importance  to 
report. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  made  grateful  mention  of  the  efforts  which 
various  branches  of  the  Christian  church  have  made  to  assist  in  providing 
for  the  religious  wants  of  students  by  the  establishment  of  guilds  or  socie- 
ties and  by  other  appropriate  means.  These  efforts  have  attracted  much 
attention  from  those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  problems  of  religiouB 
life  in  universities  and  especiallv  in  state  universitiea  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  say  that  the  Presbyterians,  through  the  generosity  of  one  of  their  lay- 
men, to  whose  liberali^  the  University  has  been  largely  indebted  hereto- 
fore, Hon.  James  McMillan,  are  now  erecting  a  fine  building  to  be  con- 
nected with  Tappan  Hall,  which  has  been  in  use  during  the  i>aBt  year  for 
the  religions  assistance  of  students.  A  considerable  number  of  distin- 
fifnished  preachers  have  been  brought  to  the  pulpits  of  the  city  by  the  dif- 
ferent churches. 

I  am  also  ^^ry  glad  to  report  that  a  new  general  catalogue  of  the 
graduates  of  the  University  is  feir  advanced  towards  completion.  During 
the  past  year  Professors  Demmon  and  Pettee,  with  the  aid  of  clerks,  have 
been  engaged  in  the  difficult  and  laborious  task  of  preparing  this  work  and 
carrying  it  through  the  press.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  it  as 
accurate  as  snch  a  catalogue  can  be.  Our  records  have  been  most  carefully 
collated  and  extensive  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  in  order  to 
obtain  the  information  needed,  ^he  work  has  been  so  thoroughly  done 
that  a  lar^  part  of  the  matter  will  be  available  without  change  for  all 
future  editions.  It  will  appear  from  this  volume  that  {without  coantiog 
the  recipients  of  honoran^  degrees)  more  than  ten  thousand  persons  bare 
been  graduated  here.  The  record  will  furnish  most  impressive  evidence 
of  the  greatness  of  the  work  already  accomplished  by  the  UnirersiW. 

I  beg  leave  to  speak  briefly  of  some  ol  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

We  still  need  an  ample  field  for  the  athletic  exercises  of  the  students. 
Ten  or  fifteen  acres  should  be  secured.     As  one  or  two  opportunities  now 

E resent  themselves  to  procure  land  not  very  tar  from  our  grounds,  it  is  to 
e  hoped  that  means  will  be  found  for  the  pnrpose.  Some  expenditure 
would  have  to  be  incurred  in  enclosing  the  field  and  preparing  it  saitably 
for  uae.     It  is  superfluous  to  say  in  this  connection  that  a  spacious  tjym- 
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nasinm  would  also  condace  greatly  to  the  health  of  onr  stadents.  But  I 
troet  we  shall  not  make  the  mistake  of  accepting  even  as  a  gift  an  inade- 
quate sum  for  snch  a  bailding.  A  structure  too  small  or  unsuitably 
equipped  would  be  worse  than  none.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a 
considerable  annual  expense,  at  least  three  thousand  dollars,  possibly 
four  thousand,  will  be  needed  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  suitable  director,  and 
to  meet  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  such  a  gymnasium  aa  we  ought  to  hare. 

If,  as  seems  to  me  wise,  on  the  completion  of  the  new  ho^itals,  the 
Dental  College  is  removed  to  the  building  now  used  as  the  University 
Hospital,  the  engineering  work  at  present  mainly  done  in  the  south  wing  of 
University  Hall  should  be  transferred  to  the  building  now  occupied  by  the 
dental  college.  The  proximity  of  that  building  to  the  physical  laboratory 
and  the  engineering  shops,  makes  that  arrangement  judicious.  These  remov- 
als will  involve  considerable  expense,  as  special  adaptations  of  the  buildings 
to  their  new  uses  will  have  to  be  made. 

One  of  our  most  pressing  needs  is  the  lack  of  suitable  zoological,  botan- 
ical, and  geological  laboratories.  In  all  good  institutions  the  laboratory 
method  of  the  study  of  the  biological  sciences  and  of  geology  have  sup- 
planted the  old  methods,  certainly  for  advanced  stndents.  We  are  carry- 
11^  on  this  laboratory  work  tinder  serious  disadvantages  from  limited  and 
inconvenieQt  quarters  in  rooms  which  were  not  constructed  for  such  pur- 
puites.  We  must  soon  have  more  room  somewhere,  and  the  laboratories 
should  be  near  the  scientific  collections.  Wlien  our  museum  building  was 
erected,  it  was  planned  with  a  view  of  receiving  an  addition  for  such  pur- 
poBes.  It  is  believed  that  laboratories  could  be  added  upon  the  east  side  ' 
«aitable  to  meet  onr  wants  for  some  years  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.  It 
is  hoped  that  at  an  early  day  the  regents  will  have  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal for  these  much  needed  accommodations.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  are 
ve  so  weak  just  now  In  comparison  with  the  better  universities  as  in  the 
means  for  teaching  the  branches  referred  to  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

So  £ar  as  the  attendance  of  students  is  concerned  the  prosperity  of  the 
University  exceeds  any  expectation  which  we  cherished  a  few  years  ago. 
We  cannot  but  be  ^jatified.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, whose  liberality  has  mode  this  success  possible,  is  ^^ratified.  But  we 
who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  institution  find  ourselves 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  its  rapid  growth.  The  large  increase  in  our 
classes  make  a  call  for  more  room  and  for  more  teachers.  The  conspicu- 
ODsnesB  which  it  gives  to  this  university  makes  it.  If  possible,  a  more 
imperative  need  than  existed  before,  that  we  should  in  no  branch  of 
instmction  fall  behind.  We  are  confident  that  Michigan  expects  that  we 
shall  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  eminence  which  we  have  attained,  and 
fnmish  to  her  sons  and  daughters  opportunities  for  thorough  and  gener- 
ous training  second  to  none  which  are  offered  by  the  foremost  schools  of 
America. 

Bemembering  with  grateful  appreciation  what  she  has  done  to  aid  the 
University  in  the  past,  we  cherish  no  doubt  that  she  will,  with  generous 
hand,  aid  it  in  the  future  to  secure  and  maintain  that  pre-eminent  position 
among  ^e  universities  of  this  country  which  is  so  easily  within  its  reach. 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL. 
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APPENDIX  A. 
FINANCE  REPORT. 

To  tht  Sonontbie  Board  of  Regents; 

Your  finooca  oommittee  would  herewith  reepeotfully  eubmit  the  annuid  statemeDt  of 
the  treasurer,  showing;  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiacal  year  ending  June  30, 
1890,  and  with  the  same,  the  eetimatea  of  reoeipta  and  expenditurep  for  the  eneuiiig 
year. 

Your  oommittee  hae  caused  a  oareful  examination  to  be  made  ol  the  books  and  vouch- 
ers of  the  treasurer  by  a  oompetent  expert,  and  the  aame  have  been  found  subetantiatly 
oorrect  The  errors,  very  few  in  numoer,  considering  the  large  variety  of  traasaotioDB, 
are  not  such  as  to  cause  loss  to  the  inetitutioii,  and  have  been  duly  ooireoted  in  his- 
acoounte.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  of  receipts  from  studentfl'  fees,  the  balance  on. 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  larger  than  estimated.  Your  oommittee  would,  how- 
ever, remind  the  board  that  a  very  large  increase  of  eipenditurea  for  the  ensuing  year 
has  already  been  made  neoeasary  by  appropriationa  voted  by  the  board  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  fleoal  year,  and  that  every  session  brings  ita  necessities.  We  believe 
that  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  an  important  element  of  our  strength 
before  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  the  State  has  been  the  unusual  care  exercised 
by  this  board  in  the  expenditure  of  its  funds,  both  general  and  special. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Chabi.es  J.  WiUjBTr,  CAatrman. 
Hbbkak  Kiepbr. 


Balance  inTreaaury  July  1.1890, _ (82,134  SI 

Tv  be  received  from  University  int^eel 38^500  00 

"           "            "      l-20mUlUx 47,272  60 

"          "         for    Eomceopathic  College  and  Hospital 14^200  00 

"          "           "     collie  of  Dental  Suixery 10,000  Oi> 

"          "           **     contingent  expenses tifiOO  00 

"      books  for  libraries 7,500  00 

"          "           "     repairs 5,000  00 

"           "         from  erection  of  new  hospital  (from  State) 40,000  00 

"          "           "            "           "              "        (from  Ann  Arbor  city) 35,000  00 

"          "           "     interest  on  bank  deposits... 3,000  00 

"           "            "      sale  of  dental  aupplies 3,000  00 

"          "           "     sales  at  University  Hospital 1^500  00 

"          "           "     sales  at  Homoeopathic  Hospital 200  00 

"           "     students'    fees 100,000  00 

C385307  34 


Salaries  in  Dental  College 88,250  00 

'■       "  Homceopathic  College  and  Hospital  11^300  00 

"        "  Univeraity  HospiUl 2,500  00 

"       "  all  other  departments 155,000  00 

For  alterations  and  repairs 5,000  00 

"    fuel  andlighta 12.000  00 

"   care  of  grounds 500  00 

-   postage l,a0OOO 

"    insurance.,- _ 2.000  00 

"  calendar,  regents' proceedings,  and  miscellaneoua  prinUng ^000  00 

"  current  expenses  for  genera!  library 500  00 

"         ■•            "          "   museum 700  00 

."         "             "         in  departmentof  civil  engineering 1,000  00 

"    *      ■*              "          of  astronomical  observatory 3,000  00 

"'         "            "          "  hygienic  laboratory 1,000  00 

"         "             M          w  dental  department 1,750  00 

"   supplies  for  chemical  laboratory _ 10,000  OO 

"         ■'          «    botanical         "         600  00 
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For  auppliw  for  hiBtolagicaHaboratoiy.. $500  00 

"        "         "    pbjeiolo^cal      "         500  00 

"        "         "    eDginwrmg        "         1,500  00 

■*    phyaical              "         ^ 800  00 

"         "          "     zoologioal            "          600  00 

"        "         "    general  ohemiatry 1,600  00 

"        "         "    denta]  colIeKe _  3,000  00 

"         "          "     UniveiHity  hoapital 3^500  00 

"        "         "    HoDKEopathio  college  and  hoepit^ 3,000  00 

"        "         "     pathological  laboratory 600  00 

"    anatomical  material-.;— 2,500  00 

"    use  of  water  privilege 600  00 

"    purchase  and  filling  of  diplomas _ ■  1,000  00 

"    ooramencoment  expecsee 1,200  00 

"    taieeand  improvementa  oa  lota  in  Detroit „  400  00 

"    eipensee  on  general  catalc^ue 3,000  00 

"    purohaaoof  booka  for  libraries 7,500  00 

"■   erection  of  new  hospital 65,000  00 

"   oo&tiogwit  eipenaes _.,  8,000  00 

Balanoeon  band  June30,  1891 61,907  34 


TBEABUBEB  8   REPORT. 

To  ihe  Finance  Committee,  Board  ofBegenta,  University  of  Michigan: 

Gentlbhen — Herewith  I  sabniit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
Jane  3(Hh,  1890.  K^pectfully, 

H.  SOULE.  Treasurer.- 
Receipts. 

BalancBin  treasury,  July  Ist,  1889 tl5,617  93 

From  State  Treasurer  account  current  expenaea 9  86,933  50 

From  State  TreaeuTsr  account  apecial  appropriations 147,589  08 

Prom  earnings  acoount  special  fund.. H  90 

Fronearnings  of  the  University 111,162  75     314,690  23 

$360,306  16 

Dieburaementa. 

Paid  general  fund  aocouDta C1T5,813  83 

Paid  special  fund  acoounts 102359  49  8278,173  32 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  June  30th,  1890 82,134  84 


OEKERAL  FUND. 

TO  THE  OBMERAI.   FUND. 

BaUnoein  treasury,  July  1st,  1889 

From  State  Treasurer  account  1-20  mill  tai 847,272  50 

"         "              "                »         University  interest 38,661  00 

"    sale  of  material       "        University  hoapital 2^299  38 

"       "      "        "                "         Homoeopathic  hoepital 249  80 

"      "     "       **              "        dental  operating  room 3,795  70 

"      "     "       "        to  medical  schools 242  47 

"    first  national  bank  of  Ann  Arbor,  interest 3,194  73 

"    miacellaneona  sources 565  57 
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For  Btudenta'     fees  account   M«dioal  Department 114,630  00 

"           "             *•           "        Literary         "           30^0  00 

»            "           "        Law                "           23,720  00 

"           "             "           "        Dental            "           3,740  00 

"           "             "           "        Bomoeopsthic  Department 2,665  00 

"           "             "           "        chemical  laboratory. _  9^595  40 

"            "              u            «         meohftnical        "           972  00 

"           "            "           "        pharmacy         "          3^5  00 

"           "             ..           «        key  depoBito 193  00 

"            "              H            u         general  chemistry 198  00 

"           "             «           11        practical   anatomy 2,750  00 

*•            "              I.            H         botanical   laboratory _  346  00 

"           "             '■           "        physiological     "        6300 

zoOl(«icftl          "        114  00 

"           "             "           "        hiitologioal        "        -  693  00 

"           "             "           "        pathological      "        323  00 

"           "             "           «        taygienio            "        957  52 

"           »             "           »        dj^omas _,.  5,641  00  »100,8U  03 

studento' feee,  total $100,814  &2 

"      refunded 4,932  13 

Net 105392  79    

Cost  of  anatomical  laboratory  refunded  (transtei  from  apeoial  t2%997  90 

account)- _ _ 7,968  63 


DisBDRSEmnrrs  FRou  I 


£  GENERAL   FtTND. 


General  pay  roll  of  officers,  profeaeorB,  and  employ^ $137,782  96 

Vouoheispaid  account  etudente*  feea  refunded 4,S82  13 

"           "           "       fuel  and  lighta 8,602  99 

"            "            "        general   library 254  23 

"       museum _ 223  53 

"           "           "       advertising  Medical  Department 127  49 

"  .             "           Law                  ■■         149  51 

"           "           "  '             "           Pharmacy        "        61  00 

"           "           "       miHOellaneous  printing 1499  23 

"           "           "       civil  engineering 197  06 

"           "           "       chemical   laboratory 8,226  19 

'■            "            "        histological         "         250  00 

botanical            "        366  58      . 

' physical               "         40  92 

"           "           "       physiological     "        91  57 

"           "           "       mechanical        " 1,254  11 

"           "           "       zoological           "        262  12 

"           "           "       pathological       "        367  04 

"           ■■           "       hygienic             "        81  74 

"           "           "        anatomical        "         1,862  44 

"           "           "       general  chemietry 897  66 

"           "           "       astronomical  obeervatory 6108 

"           "           "       dental  operating  rooms... 2,825  98 

"           "           "       dental  college 25  00 

"           "           "       postage 1,192  22 

"       calendar 2^40  34 

"           "           "       contingent  expenses .,. 645  82 

"           "           "        msurance  ._ l,Ka  00  »175313  83 

□  treasury,  June  SOth,  1890 58,112  70 

y^956  S3 
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SPECIAL  FUND  ACCOUNTS. 

'hOMCEOPATHIC    MEDtCAI.    OOLLEQB. 


B  in  treaBury,  July  Irt,  1889 11,472  68 

Ptom  State  TreMuror -.       3JX»  00      »4,472  68 

Diabmtementa. 

PadBalariae  ot  ptotemoTn  and  employeee 3,867  60 

Bdatice  in  treaauty  Jane  30th,  1896_ 606  18        4,472  68 

HOMfSOFATBIC  HBDICAI.  OOLLEaE  AXD  HOSPITAI. 


From  State  Treuurer 12,200  00 

Balance  overdrawn  June  30th,  1890 767  97       12,957  97 

IHiburKmenU, 

Balaooe  overdrawn  July  lat,  1889 1,972  49 

lUd  Halariesof  profeaaors  and  employeea 7,122  50 

Paid  voucbera  for  expenaea 3^862  96       12,907  97 


Beeeiptt. 

Balance  in  troaaury  July  lat,  1889 853  30 

From  State  Treasurer 7,600  00 

Balance  overdrawn  June  30th,  1890 629  68        8,682  8 

DiAvreementt. 

Paid  Tonohere  for  expenses 8,882  88       8,882  8 

,  DWVEBBrrY  H08PITA1- 


n«Bi  State  Treasurer 6,000  00 

Balance  overdrawn  June  30th,  1890 1,347  07        7,347  07 

Balance  overdrawn  July  let,  1889 2,050  40 

Paid  ealariee  of  resident  physician  and  employees 1,968  75 

Paid  voaehers  for  expenaea 3^27  92        73*"  07 

CONTINOENT, 

Receipts. 

Prom  State  Treasurer 17,500  00      17,500  00 

Disburtementg. 

Balance  overdrawn  July  lat,  1889 423  44 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses 14,845  80 

Balance  in  treasury,  June  30th,  1890 - 2|230  76       17,500  00 

BEPAIBS. 


Balance  in  treasury  July  let,  1889 629  35 

From  Bute  Treasurer 4J300  00 

Balance  overdrawn  June  SOth,  1890 799  40        6,428  75 
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DilburtemeTUa. 
Paid  voncliew  (or  enpenseB 15.428  75      »5,428  75 

PHISIOLOaiCAL.  I^BORATORT. 

Beceiptt. 

BaiSDce  in  treaaury  July  Ist,  1889 152  14  152  14 

DiibwKementi. 
Paid  Touohera  torexmnaeB... 137  17 


tJu 


BalanoeiD  treaanryJune  30th,  1890 14  97  152  U 


1   LABORATORV. 

Receipts. 

BalaQce  in    treaaury M6  04  946  04 

Dubursementt. 

Paid  Touchers  tor  expenses ,. 606  81 

Balancein  treaeury June 30th,  1890 340  23  946  01 


Balanoein  treasury  July  1st,  1889 _.  992  65  992  65 

Disbursements. 

Paid  Touchera  for  eipenses 790  68 

Balancein  treaaury  June  30tli,  1890 20197  992  05 

Receipts. 

Balancein  treasury  July  1st,  1889 _ 463  41 

From  interest  on  deposit 10  43  473  84 

Disbnrsementa. 

Paid  vouchers  for  eipensee 473  84  473  84 

COIjI.EGE  of   DKHTAl,  SVRaRRV. 

Receipts. 

From  State  Treasurer 15,000  00     15,000  00 

Di^)ureements. 

Balance  overdrawn  July  1st,  1889 4,503  48 

Paid  salaries  of  proteeeare  and  employeee 8,650  00 

Paid  TouchATB  for  expenses 947  40 

Balancein  treaaury  June  30th,  1890 899  12       15,000  CO 


Receipts. 

Balancein  treasury  July  lat,  1889 925  30  925  30 

DisburseTnents. 

Paid  TOuohers  tor  expenses 150  02 

Balancein  treasury  June 30th,  1890 775  28  925  30 
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Beeeiptt. 

Prom  State  Treaanrer »5,000  00      K,CX)0  00 

Disbw!aementt. 

Balance  overdrewn  July  Iflt,  1889 4^1  81 

Balanoein  treaaury  June  30th,  1890 158  19       6,000  00 

OOHPIiBTION  OP  EHGDtKBItINO  I.ABORATOKT. 

Receipts. 

Prom  State  Treaaurer 2,000  00        2,000  00 

Disburaemen  (a. 

Paid  Touchers  for  expeusee 1,866  37 

BalaDce  in  treasury  June  30, 1890.. _ 133  63        2,000  00 

COKFIiBTIOH  OP  BOILER  BODHC  ABD  STEAM  COSBBCTIONS, 

Receipla. 

Prom  State  Treasurer 5,930  45 

ProaieamingB__ _ 4  47        5,934  92 

Disburgements. 

Balance  overdrawn  July  1, 1889 5,934  92        5,^4  92 

cotwrRUcnoN  op  the  anatomical  labobatobt. 

Receiptt. 

From  State  Treaaurer 7,958  63        7,958  63 

Diaburaetnentt. 

Tranaferred  to  and  accounted  for  in  general  account 7,958  63        7,958  63 

EQUIPMBNT  OP  ENOIMEEBINO  LABOBATORY. 

Receipts. 

From  State  Treasurer 7,000  00         7,000  00 

Dirimrsententi. 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenaee 5,215  80 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1890 1,784  20         7,000  00 


Reeeiplg. 

Prom  State  Treasurer 2,000  00        2,000  00 

DiaburteToentt. 

Paid   vouchers  for  instrumente 802  50 

Balanoe  in  treasury  June  30, 1890 1,197  50        2,000  00 

BKI-ABOEllENT   OF   DENTAI.  COLLEflB. 

Receipta. 

From  State  Treasurer 3,000  00        3,000  00 

Ditiburaementa. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30, 1890_ 3,000  00        3,000  00 
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Prom  State  Treasurer »500  00         »500  00 

Diaburgementt. 

Paid  vouchers  tat  expeueae l 500  00           500  00 

ADDITION  TO   CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

Receipts. 

From  State  TreRaarer 21,000  00      21,000  00 

Diabwraem^ita. 

Paid  vouchers  fer  expenses 20,302  66 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30, 1890 697  34       21,000  00 

HYCieHlC   LABOSATORV. 

Reeeiptt. 

fVom  State  Treasurer 3,000  00 

Balance  OTerdrawn  June  30, 1890 539  21        3,539  21 

DiaburKJitenta. 

Balance  overdrawn  Jul?  1, 1889 1  35 

Paidvouohers  for  eipensee 3,687  28        3,638  21 

NEW    HOSPITALS. 

^  Receipts. 

Prom  State  Treasurer ^000  00      25,000  OO 

Ditbunements. 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses 9,072  90 

Balance  in  treaaury  June  30, 1890 15,927  10      25,000  OO 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
The  balances  in  the  treasury  June  30, 1890,  are  as  follows: 

Homoeopathic    medical  college 1606  18 

Continnent - -  2,230  76 

Physiolofpcal  laboratory 14  97 

Engineenng  laboratory 340  23 

Department  of  natural  philoaopby  (pbyaioal  laboratory) 201  97 

CoDegeot  dental  surgery 899  12 

Scientific  laboratories 775  28 

Removal  of  Rogers' gifte _ 158  19 

Completion  of  engineering  laboratory 133  63 

£i]uipment  of  ensineering  laboratory 1,784  20 

Civil  engineering  (instrumen to). ,- 1,197  50 

Enlar^ment  ot  dental  college 3,000  00 

Addition  to  chemical  laboratory - 697  34 

Newhospitals - -  15,927  10     127,965  47 

Less  overdrawn  accounte  Homoeopathic  college  and  hospital  9757  97 

"              ■'              "       University  hospital 1^317  07 

"              "              "       general  library 529  68 

"              "              "       repairs 799  40 

hygienic  laboratory 639  21        3,973  33 

Amount  of  special  funds  in  treasury _ tZ3,992  14 

Amount  of  general  fund  in  treasury 68,142  70 

June  30,1890,  total •82,134  S4 
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GIFTa. 

The  regents  have  (rom  time  to  time  received  in  various  forma  valuable  gift*  from 
CrleDds  of  education,  and  in  later  years  money  gitta  for  stated  special  purposes.  These 
gifts  hove  been  until  this  time  merged  with  and  accounted  for  in  all  reporte  as  of  and 
with  the  general  University  moneye.  This  not  being  in  accord  with  the  wiahes  of  the 
donors,  these  eums  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  general  fund  and  made  a  special 
acooufit,  which  will  be  kept  separate  and  administerod  under  direction  of  the  lx>ard  of 
regents,  and  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  donors.     The  account  is  as  follows  : 


Balance  received  by  the  treasurer  March  20, 1866 J  80  96 

Interest  on  the  same  to  March  30,  1890 11  12 

"            "           "       "  June  30,  1890 .             92 

Disburaements. 

Balanoa  in  treasury  June  30, 1890 .       92  99    ' 

MABY  J.  PORTER  PUSD. 

Receipts. 

ProoeedB  of  Mary  J.  Porter  fund  received  March  21, 1887 500  00 

Interest  on  the  eame  to  March  30, 1890 - 53  T5 

"          "          "       "June  30, 1890 5  51 


Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  It 


Disbursements. 


Receipts. 


Balance  in  treasu^  July  1,  1889.     (Unexpended    l>a1ance  of 

cxtllectioDB  made  by  ProfeBBor  CaWin  Thomaa) 163  11 

Interest  on  the  same  to  March  30, 1890 10  13 

"      "  June  30,  1890 4  73 

Di^buraement*. 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30, 1890 178  57 

EUSHA  JOKES  Ct,AtiSICAL 

Receipts. 

From  Mrs.  Eliaha  Jonee  October  2, 1889 

"        "    ■      "         "       February  17, 1890 

DisbtiriKments. 

Paid  voucher  to  Herbert  Do  Cou  October,  1889 

"  «         ■'        "  "         March,  1890 


Fbilo  Paraons  fund. . 
Mary  J.  Porter   " 
Goethe  " 
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APPENDIX  B. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  DEORBES. 

The  following  examinations  were  held  in  1890 : 

CAKDIDATES  FOB  THE  DEOREE  OF  DOOTOB  OF  PHILOBOPHV. 

SAJOB   HABLTUNE  ACrTERIAN,   A.    B. 

Theau.~-The  Theory  of  the  Uaknowable  in  the  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Sub- 
jects for  examination  :  Major — History  of  Philoeophy.  Minors— 1.  History.  2. 
Logic 

I   DOUGIutSS   ADAUa,   A.    B. 


FBBDKBICK  CBARLES  HIOKfl,  A 


CANDIDATES   POH  THE  DEQEEE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  BCIEKCE. 


Thems. — The  Toxio  Products  of  the  Bacillus  of  Hog  Cholera.  Subjects  for  examiaa- 
tion  :  Major— Physiological  Chemistry.  Minors— L  Hygiene.  2.  Chemistry  of  the 
Alkaloids. 

CANDIDATES  FOB  THE  DEGREE  OF  HABTES  OF  ARTS. 

BEsiium  paksons  BorKt-wD,  a.  b. 


HEBBERT  FLEtCBKR  DE  OOU,  A.  B. 


HARV  LOUISA  HINSDALE,  A 


d^BECCE   MCO0IJX>C0K. 


CABOLINE   MILER,  A.  B 


WILLIAM    FRANCIS   PALMEB,  A.    B. 

a  XIpos-    Subject*  for  essmination:  Major— Greek.  Minora — L 
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FIiORA    MABEL   POTTIR,  A 


Then*. — Traces  of  Puritan  Influence  in  Bryant,  EmerBon  and  Hawthorne.  Subjects 
tor  examination:  Major — Amencan  Literature.  Minors — 1.  Political  E^nomy. 
2.  Philosophy. 


ALDRED  SCOTT  WABTBIEI,  j 


CANniDATEB  FOB  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

1  Spenser.    Si 
— Englieh  Literature.    Minors— 1.  History.    2.  Philosophy 


CANDIDATES  FOB  THE   DEQBEE  OF   HASTES  OF  SCIENCE. 

KATHAN    DAVIS   OOBSIM.   B.   S. 


SHERZEB,  R  8. 


Bachelor  of  Phimisopbv. 


Bache[/)r  or  Science. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  following  tAblee  are  based  od  data  coatained  in  the  General  Catalogue  of  Alumni, 
DOW  pasaiug  through  the  press.  No  deductions  are  made  for  coses  where  two  ot  more 
desreee  have  been  tuken  by  the  same  person.  The  total  number  of  different  persons 
who  have  received  degreea  is  10,128. 

These  tablee  ioclude  the  degrees  conferred  bj  the  Board  of  Begente  at  their  meeting 
of  December  12, 1890. 


Tabular  Summary  of  Degrees  Conferred  in  the  Department  of  Literature 
and  the  Arlt.  Hnce  the  Oruanieatton  of  the  Untversity- 
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Arranged  bg  Years  and  bj/  DepartmentB. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan  : 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Section  10,  Act  194  of  the  Public 

Acts  of  1889,  we  hand  you  our  report  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30, 

1890. 
Tou  are  aware  of  the  change  in  the  memberehip  of  the  Board  caused  by 

the  retirement  of  Hon.  Bela  W.  Jenks,  who  was  for  bo  long  a  time  its- 

respected  president,  and  whose  faithful  services  to  the  State  cannot  be  too 

highly  commended ;  and  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Perry  F.  Powers  to  sac- 

ceed  him. 

Act  194  of  the  laws  of  1889  changed  somewhat  the  duties  of  the  Boards 

and  we  have,  we  tmet,  fully  met  all  its  requirements. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

An  examination  of  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  herewith 
submitted,  will  give  you  full  information  concerning  the  school  so  far  aa- 
the  same  has  been  under  his  immediate  direction  and  control. 

We  heartily  indorse  the  recommendations  he  has  made,  and  trust  th© 
Legislature  will  give  them  careful  consideration  and  place  the  means  in 
our  hands  with  which  to  carry  them  out. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  also  herewith  submitted,  will 
fully  inform  yon  as  to  the  moneys  received  and  expended.  We  also  sub- 
mit an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  running  expenses 
of  the  school  during  the  next  two  prears.  This  estimate  has  been  made 
after  careful  consideration,  and  we  thmb  that  not  a  dollar  has  been  asked 
for  that  is  not  absolutely  needed. 

We  also  append  to  our  report  an  inventory  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  school. 

Four  vacancies  have  occurred  in  the  faculty  since  our  last  report :  Miss 
Helen  M.  Post,  assistant  in  the  grammar  and  French  departments ;  Mr. 
Willis  A.  Weeks,  assistant  in  Latin  and  French,  and  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Kuias, 
instructor  in  history,  resigned  their  respective  situations.  Miss  Amelia 
Hale,  instructor  in  mathematics,  was  removed  by  death. 

The  following  new  teachers  have  been  employed  :  Miss  Helen  B.  Mair, 
assistant  in  Latin  and  Greek  ;  Hiss  Nina  C.  Vsudewalker,  critic  in  primary 

Erades ;  Miss  Lillian  Crawford,  teacher  in  model  primary ;  Miss  Mary 
ockwood,  kindergartner ;  Miss  Ella  M.  Hayes,  instructor  in  mathematics, 
and  Miss  Nellie  M.  Stirling,  instructor  in  history. 

The  additions  provided  lor  by  the  Legislature  of  1887  have  been  occupied 
durii^  the  last  two  years,  and  have  furnished  the  additional  iroom  whicli 
was  BO  much  needed. 

The  Board  have  inaugurated  the  system  of  free  text-books  in  the  school 
and  the  results  of  such  action  are  highly  gratifying. 
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The  training  Bchool  has  been  greaWy  enlarged  and  improved  A  kinder' 
garten  department  has  been  added,  and  has  been  fully  equipped  It  is  in 
charge  of  an  experienced  and  competent  kindergartner,  and  the  reenlts 
already  attained  prove  the  wisdom  of  our  action.  ' 

A.  model  primary  school  as  a  department  of  observation  has  been  eatab- 
lished,  and  haa  proved  a  great  advantage  to  the  students  of  the  Xormal 
School. 

BOAED  OF  VI8IT0BS. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law  relative  thereto,  we  appointed 
for  the  year  1888-9,  Rev.  Theodore  Nelson,  LL.  D.,  of  Saginaw  City ; 
Superintendent  C.  T.  Grawn,'  of  Traverse  City,  and  Mrs.  Mary  f  airbank, 
of  Flint,  visitors  to  the  school. 

For  the  year  1889-90,  we  appointed  Prof.  Orr  Schurtz,  of  Charlotte ; 
Profc  H.  C  Bankin,  of  Lapeer,  and  C.  C.  Hopkins,  of  Lansiug,  visitors  to 
the  school. 

The  reports  of  these  Boards  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  reports  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  lustruction  for  the  respective  years,  to  which 
■we  invite  your  attention. 

STATE  GEBTIFICATEB. 

.  We  hare  held  during  the  past  two  years  four  examinations  of  applicants 
for  State  certificates,  and  have  licensed  the  following  named  persons,  they 
having  passed  the  examination  in  all  the  subjects  required  by  the  Board 

Geo.  S.  Hnghes,  B.  H.  Gullv,  Aurora  Wetherbee,  Jno.  J.  Da!y,  A- 
McLellan,  Silas  B.  Tobey,  Geo.  W.  Haan. 

Prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  law  of  1889  above  referred  to  and  sub- 
sequent to  our  last  report,  the  following  persons  were  granted  certificates 
Tipon  theses : 

Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  Jas.  Wamock,  Jr.,  Julia  P.  Stoughton,  Emma 
liamb,  Hamilton  King. 

The  law  was  chained  by  the  last  L^islature  so  as  to  make  all  certifi- 
cates good  for  life,  and  abolishing  all  feee  theretofore  required  of 
ap^icants. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  circular  prepared  and  sent  by  us  to  those 
who  apply  for  examination  : 

STATE  OP  MICHIGAN,        ) 
STATE  BOABD   OF  EDUCATION.   [ 


State  certiticatea  will  be  grBnt«d  to  teachers  of  approved  qualiflcatioDB  io  accorduioe 
with  Section  15  of  Act  No.  194,  Idws  of  1889,  which  reads  as  followi : 

"Tbe  State  Board  of  Education  ehalt  hold  at  least  two  meetioga  each  jrear,  at  which 
tbey  eholl  esBmine  taachera,  and  shall  grant  certiScatee  to  suoh  aa  have  taughb  ii    " 


scholarahip,  ability,  and  good  raoral  character.  Such  certificate  shall  be  aigned  bj  tbe 
Doembers  of  said  board,  and  impreBsed  with  ite  seal,  and  ahall  entitle  tbe  holder  to  t«aoh 
io  any  of  the  public  Bohoola  of  this  State  without  further  ezamination,  and  ahall  be 
valid  for  life  unleae  revoked  by  said  board.  No  certiflcat«  ahall  be  granted  except  upon 
tbe  examination  herein  prescribed  : 

"  Provided,  That  graduatee  of  tbe  literary  and  eoientific  departmeate  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  of  incorporated  coU^ea  of  the  State,  ahall  not  be  required  to  teach  aa  a  pre- 
lijmiiiBry  to  taking  such  examination  and  certificate." 
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1.  WritUn  teetimonials  from  responBibl*  persons  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
applioaDt 

2.  TeBtimonials  Irom  present  or  former  employers  as  to  suooeas  in  teaching. 

3.  A  atatement  by  the  applioont,  of  the  length  of  time  he  has  taught 

i.  Sacb  applicant  to  pasa  a  eatiafaotory  examination  in  orthoip^pl^,  reading,  pen- 
manship, arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  grammar,  geography.  United  States  history, 
general  history,  oivil  goremnient,  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  physics,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  chemistry,  rhetoric,  general  literature,  and  the  sohool 
law  of  Uiohigan. 

Applications  should  be  made  at  least  ten  days  before  the  firat  day  of  the  ezaminatioD. 
The  length  of  the  examination  will  be  five  days.    The  next  examination  will  be  held  at 

the  capitol  in  Lansing,  beginning at  2  o'clock  P.  h.,  and 

closing  on — 

All  oommunioations  should  be  addressed  to  th«  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

As  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  circular,  we  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  those  who  are  gradaates  from  the  UniverBitjr  and 
colleges  of  this  State. 

The  boards  of  risitora  to  the  other  schools  of  the  State,  required  by  law 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmction,  and  approved 
by  this  board  have  all  been  selected  with  care,  and  almost  withottt  exce^ 
tiou,  have  done  good  and  conscientious  work  for  the  State. 

In  attending  to  the  matters  which  the  law  makes  it  obligatory  upon  us 
to  look  after,  we  have  endeavored  to  merit  the  approval  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  and  sincerely  trust  that  when  your  Borutiny  of  our  wo:^  is  com- 
pleted we  shall  have  your  approval  alsa 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  M.  BALLOU,  President, 
JOSEPH  ESTABROOK,  Secretary. 
SAMUEL  S.  BABCOCK,  Treasurer. 
PEEET  F.  POWERS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS  1888-89  AND  1889-flO. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  law  and  custom,  I  present  herewith 
the  following  report  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  two  years  as  noted 
above.  These  have  been  years  of  marked  prosperity,  covering  a  period  of 
good  progress  along  several  lines.  I  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  ability, 
earnestness,  fidelity  and  skill  of  the  corps  of  instructors.  Aa  to  the  stn- 
dents,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  too  highly  of  their  faithfulness,  good  order, 
good  sense  and  professional  zeal. 

Herewith,  I  present  tables  showing  the  facts  of  membership,  etc,  for 
the  period  reported  upon  and  offering  comparisons  with  preceding  years. 
It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  again  able  to  report  an  increase  in  the  normal 
department  (exclxisive  of  the  training  school),  of  nearly  one  hundred  over 
the  enrollment  for  the  last  year  included  in  the  biennial  report  made  two 
years  a^.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  enrollment  for  1889-90  is  two  hou- 
dred  and  fifty-five  per  cent  of  that  reported  ten  years  £^o. 
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Such  an  increase  in  numbers  is  encoara^;ing  and  moet  gratifying,  but  I 
believe  tbis  report  will  exhibit  other  indications  of  progress  in  the  right 
direction  which  will  be  valued  still  more  highly,  as  criteria  of  genuine 
advancement  and  real  snccess. 

SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT  FOR  FIVE  TEARS. 


Normal  d«partnieut 

Training  sobool: 

Primary  gradee 

Qraiuiiiar  grades.: 

Total,  excluding  transfers. . 


Normal  department... 
lYatniDg  eohool; 
Primary  grades... 
Gramnoar  grades.. 


Total,  exoluding  transfers.. 


Normal  department.- 714 

TraiuinfC  school: 

Primary  grades 143 

Orammar  grades. 91  234 

Total,  exoluding  tranHfers 948 


Normal  department 809 

Training  school: 

Eindergarten 31 

Primary  grades.. 94 

Grammar  grades 145  270 


Total,  excluding  transfers.. 


1,079 


Normal  department 8 

Training  school: 

Kindergarten 48 

Model  primary 47 

Intermediate  gradeB 91 

Grammar  gradee 98  S 

Total,  excluding  transfers ^ W 


NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 


Total  (or  five  years.. 


YEARLY  ENROLLMENT  IN  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 


IN   HEMOKIAH. 

Dnring  the  school  year  1888-89,  an  honored  teacher.  Miss  Amelia  Hale, 
wae  called  from  her  earthly  labors.  I  desire  to  make  here  some  record  of 
the  love  and  profound  respect  ia  which  she  was  held  by  her  co-laborers  iu 
the  faculty,  by  the  students  of  this  institution  and  indeed  by  all  who  knew 
her.  She  was  bom  in  Williamston,  Michigan,  April  20,  1863.  She  was 
^radnsted  from  the  high  school  in  her  native  vill^e  in  1880;  she  entered 
the  Normal  School,  as  a  student,  in  the  autumn  of  1882;  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1885;  and  in  view  of  her  especial  proficiency  in  mathematical 
30 
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stadieB  and  of  her  great  promise  as  a  teacher,  received  immediate  appoint- 
ment as  instructor  in  the  mathematical  department.  Here  she  did  meet 
acceptable  work  until  the  end  of  the  school  year,  1888-89,  when  her  failings 
health  compelled  retirement  from  the  corps.  Dnring  the  whole  of  the  last 
year  of  her  service  she  wrought  under  weakness  and  pain  that  would  have 
conquered  a  less  heroic  aoul.  In  the  summer  of  1889,  she  went  home  to 
die.  Her  calmnees,  patience  and  sweet  resignation  surpassed  descriptiou 
and  were  above  all  praise. 

She  died  at  her  home  in  Williamston  on  January  2, 1890, 
On  February  18,  1890,  solemn  and  impressive  services  were  held  in 
memory  of  her  in  the  Normal  Chapel. 

BDILDINGS   AND   GBOUNDS. 

The  buildings  completed  and  occupied  during  the  last  two  years  are 
found  to  be  thoroughly  convenient  and  large  enough  for  our  present  needs 
and  they  are,  throughout,  in  esciiUent  repair. 

We  conld,  however,  make  good  use  of  some  additions  to  our  grounds. 
Our  present  campus  is  now  so  much  occupied  by  buildings  that  we  lack 
sufficient  space  for  play  and  exercise  ground.'  A  large  proportion  of  oar 
students  are  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  accustomed  to  abundant  out- 
door exercise,  and  there  ought  to  be  provided  for  them  plenty  of  room 
for  that  open-air  activity  which  is  so  conducive  to  bodilv  health  and 
mental  vigor.  The  space  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  is  being  rapidly 
filled  up  with  residences  and  boarding  houses  and  I  strongly  reoommend 
that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  land  for  the  purpose  named  above,  while  it 
can  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  cost.  I  feel  reasonably  certain  that  if 
the  State  would  contribute  from  fonr  to  five  thonsaad  dollars  for  this- 
purpose  the  citizens  of  Tpsilanti  would  do  as  much,  and  the  required 
ground  could  be  secured. 

FBEE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Since  the  last  biennial  report  the  system  inaugurated  by  the  board,  of 
loaning  text-books  to  students  without  cost  to  them,  has  been  succeasfnlly 
and  happily  carried  out.  No  students  in  the  State  are  more  worthy  of 
this  assistance  and  none  could  be  more  gratefully  appreciative  of  ii  NiD» 
out  of  ten  of  them  earn  their  own  money  by  the  hardest  effort  and  this- 
help  is  a  real  and  most  grateful  relief  to  them. 

THE  SCHOOL  OP  TRAINING   AND   OBHEBVATION. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  value  and  efficiency  of  this  department  so 
essential  to  a  normal  school  have  been  vastly  increased.  All  reconunend- 
ations  made  two  years  ago  have  l>een  favorably  considered  and  adopted  by 
your  honorable  board.  W©  have  now  the  services  of  two  additional  teach- 
ers, as  follows  : 

1.  A  model  primary  teacher  who  gives  model  instruction  and  exemplifies 
model  matiagement  and  also  supervises  and  criticises  the  work  of  pupil 
teachers  while  they  are  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  model  primary  room. 

2.  A  kindergartner  employed  throughout  the  entire  school  year.  She 
has  chaise  of  the  kindergarten,  gives  instruction  in  its  methods,  philosophy, 
and  history,  and  devotes  special  attention  to  the  adaptation  of  kindergao^D 
methods  to  the  needs  of  the  primary  grades. 
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For  both  of  theae  poeitioiiB  most  excellent  selectionB  have  been  made, 
and  the  Normal  School  corps  has  been  strengthened  by  these  additions 
to  it 

The  snggeetion  made  in  the  last  report  concerning  two  sessions  for  the 
school  of  training  and  obserrstioQ  and  the  allowance  of  additional  time  in 
the  senior  year  of  each  of  the  conrses  of  study  have  been  provided  for  and 
will  go  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  September, 
1890. 

The  outlook  for  this  department  is  most  enconraging.  If  it  does  not 
make  great  advances  in  nsefnlneee  and  reputation,  it  will  be  our  fault  who 
have  its  administration  in  charge,  since  every  recommendation  looking  to 
its  improvement  has  been  allowed  and  adopted.  It  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  doing  its  most  important  work  with  great'  earnestness  and 
power. 

COOK8E8  OP  8TCDY. 

The  general  scheme  of  courses  of  study  adopted  during  the  last  school 
year  and  ordered  to  go  into  immediate  effect,  deserves  special  attention.  The 
three  and  fonr  years'  courses  are  not  materially  changed  in  their  contents 
and  amount,'but  superior  flexibility  and  facility  of  adaptation  to  various 
needs  have  been  secured  by  offering,  in  each,  a  considerable  amount  of 
elective  work.  A  brief  professional  course  for  college  graduates  and  an 
advanced  six  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Badielor  of  Pedagt^ce 
have  also  been  eetablished.  A  more  detailed  account  of  all  the  conrses  is 
given  in  the  appendix  to  this  report 

Heretofore  tnere  have  been  only  two  English  four-years'  courses-— the 
literary  and  the  scientific.  Of  these,  the  nrst  was  almost  exclusively 
literanr  and  hietorical,  and  the  second  ignored  literature  and  history  and 
was  almost  purely  scientific  and  mathematical.  Therefore,  any  student 
desiring  a  strong  Elnglish  course  was  compelled  to  take  an  unsymmetrical 
body  of  work.  We  gave  him  a  choice  between  two  kinds  of  mental 
distortion,  but  insisted  that  he  should  take  one  or  the  other.  The 
allowance  last  year  of  an  elective  year  added  to  the  three  years'  English 
course  afforded  a  grateful,  though  partial,  relief.  The  adoption  of  the 
scheme  set  forth  above  thoroughly  remedies  this  unwholesome  condition 
of  affairs.  It  allows  each  student  to  employ  his  time  upon  such  studies  aa 
are  most  advantageous  to  him,  knowing  that  he  will  not  be  defeated  of 
graduation  provided  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed  amount 
of  work,  including  all  required  studies. 

TBE  BELATIONS  OF  THE  NORMAL  TO   THE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Normal  School  to  supply  more  than  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  academic  instruction  required  to  equip  the  army  of 
teachers  now  needed  by  the  public  schools  of  Michigan.  This  academic 
preparation  belongs  in  the  main  to  the  excellent  high  schools  which  are 
the  pride  of  our  system.  The  Normal  School  can  rightfully  be  expected 
to  do  two  things: 

1.  To  provide  the  best  possible  academic  instruction  in  all  the  various 
branches  pertaining  to  the  public  schools.  This  the  law  re^iuires  in  plain 
terms;  and  it  enabtes  the  school  to  instruct  academically,  those  who  come 
from  parts  of  the  State  where  there  are  no  high  schools  within  reach,  and 
also  to  supplement  the  high  school  courses  with   more   advanced  study 
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than  they  are  able  to  offer.  In  this  way  the  Normal  School  is  able  to 
equip  its  gradoatee  with  that  proper  margin  of  knowledge  which  ought 
always  to  exist  between  that  whicb  an  iostmctor  is  called  upon  to  teach 
and  the  outside  limits  of  his  own  attainments. 

2.  To  give  thoroDgh  piofeaaional  training  and  instmction  to  all  who  are 
pioperly  prepared,  in  the  subject  matters  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  to 
receive  it. 

To  the  high  schools  rightfully  belongs  the  academic  instruction  of  the 
teachers  required  in  the  State,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  give  it.  It  is 
right  that  the  Normal  School  supplement  their  work  with  more  advanced 
study  than  they  can  usually  offer,  and  take  care  of  those  whom  they  cannot 
reach  and,  for  the  rest,  confine  itself  to  professional  work. 

This  statement  exhibits  the  close  relations  that  ought  to  obtain  between 
the  Normal  School  and  the  high  schools.  The  nigh  schools  have  an 
allotted  part  in  the  preparation  of  teachers.  They  conduct  their  pupils 
throi^h  certain  courses  of  study.  The  Normal  School  performs  the  same 
service  for  those  whom  the  high  schools  cannot  reach;  then' takes  both 
of  these  classm  of  pupils  and  rounds  out  and  enlarges  their  academic 
acquirements;  and  then  gives  to  both  the  professional  training  and 
instruction  that  is  needed  to  make  teachers  of  competent  schdlara. 

Tour  recent  action  in  receiving  graduates  upon  diploma  and  giving  full 
credit  for  what  the  proper  high  school  officer  certifies  they  have  completed, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  just  and  reasonable  acknowledgment  of  the  proper 
function  of  the  high  schooL  It  is  also  wise  and  fair  that,  in  our  final  cer- 
tificate given  to  graduates,  the  schools  which  have,  in  certain  branches, 
certified  them  to  as,  should  be  named,  in  order  that  such  schools  may  have 
both  the  credit  and  the  responsibility  of  their  work. 

It  wonld  be  well  if  all  high  school  students  would  complete  their 
courses  and  come  to  us  as  graduates,  but  in  many  instances  under- 
graduates apply  for  admission  with  the  full  consent  and  approval  of  their 
teachers. 

ADKI8BI0N  WITHOUT   EXAHIKATIOtf. 

Your  recent  action  in  granting  the  admission  of  high  school  graduates 
to  the  Normal  School  without  examination  and  in  crediting  them  with  the 
full  value  of  work  completed  in  such  high  schools,  as  certified  by  the 
proper  authorities  is,  in  my  judgment,  just  and  reasonable.  The  Normal 
School  should  by  no  means  seek  to  deplete  and  weaken  its  high  school 
allies  by  any  inducements  offered  to  undergraduates,  but  when  such  under- 
graduates do  come  to  us,  I  believe  it  would  be  well  and  proper  to  deal 
with  their  certified  standings  exactly  as  we  do  with  those  presented  by 
graduates;  our  relations  with  the  high  schools  onght  to  be  very  close, 
friendly,  and  mutually  helpful  We  ought  to  trust  them  for  the  satisfac- 
tory pei^ormance  of  the  work  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  belongs  to 
them. 

Our  sole  aim  is  to  advance  the  interests  and  enhance  the  value  of  the 
public  schools  of  our  great  commouwealth,  by  preparing  and  sending  out 
into  all  grades,  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  highest,  strong,  earnest, 
and  well-trained  teachers.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  furnish  anything  like 
an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  so  equipped,  so  long  as  we  insist  upon 
doing  over  again,  after  the  high  schools,  a  large  part  of  their  academic 
work.  We  should  trust  them  for  what  they  da  Their  excellent  reputa- 
tion, extending  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  fully  justifies  us  in  so 
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doing.  Many  of  them  can  equal  ns  in  quality  of  their  academic  instruc- 
tion and  the  sooner  we  realize  this  fact  the  better  for  the  schools  of 
Michigan. 

In  this  connection  allow  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  shall  do  more  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  do  to 
advance  the  excellence  of  the  rural  schools.  Graduates  of  even  our 
shorter  conrsee,  readily  command  places  in  the  graded  schools  at  higher 
salaries  than  the  district  schools  can  pay.  Can  we  not  devise  a  plan  by 
which  we  can  give  at  least  some  professional  instruction  to  teachers  who 
will  still  remain  in  these  schools?  These  schools  need  trained  teachers: 
can  we  not  supply  them?  Here  is  the  starting  point  for  educational 
reform.  Is  it  not  possible  with  suitable  permissive  legislation,  to  make  it 
an  object  for  young  men  and  women  holding  third  grade  certificates  to 
come  to  the  If ormal  School  and  take  brief  professional  cotirsee,  covering 
say,  six  months  or  a  year  of  time? 

I  commend  this  subject  to  your  earnest  consideration;  it  is  worthy  of 
careful  thought.  The  changes  recently  wrought  in  the  policy  of  the  Normal 
School  bring  it  nearer  than  ever  before  to  the  common  schools  of  the  State; 
and  I  hope  that  a  way  will  be  found  to  bring  it  still  closer  to  them  at  the 
point  where  help  Is  most  sorely  needed. 

THE   LTBBABI. 

The  library  eveiy  year  is  becoming  better  and  better  suited  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  school.  During  the  time  here  reported  upon,  large  and  very 
valuable  additions  have  been  made,  amounting  to  more  than  two  thousand 
well  select,ed  volumes,  the  present  number  on  the  shelves  being  nearly 
eleven  thousand  volumes. 

SUHIUBY. 

During  the  two  prosperous  years  herein  reported  upon,  the  attend- 
ance has  been  much  lai^r  than  ever  before.  Extraordinarily  large  addi- 
tions having  been  made  to  the  library;  a  model  primary  school  and  the 
kindei^arten  have  been  opened  and  successfully  operated;  the  system 
of  free  text-books  has  been  adopted  and  established;  the  former  courses 
of  study  have  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  greatly  liberalized  by  the 
Allowance  of  elective  studies;  advanced  coarses,  equal  in  extent  to  college 
courses,  have  been  provided  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  pedagogics 
swarded  to  those  who  worthily  complete  them,  and  a  plan  of  dealing 
more  reasonably  and  liberally  with  graduates  of  high-  schools  has  been 
adopted  and  put  in  practice. 

All  this  is  most  respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  M.  B.  SILL, 

PrineipaL 


APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

DETAILS   OF   THE   COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

Notet.  1.  Four  dail;  Btudiee  pursued  tor  forty  weeks  (one  hundred  and  sixty  weeks 
of  work)  constitute  the  regulnr  work  for  one  echool  year.  Tbe  BBtisfactory  completion 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty  weeks  of  atich  work  (three  years)  makee  up  the  amount  nec- 
essary (or  the  oompletion  of  either  of  the  two  courses  leading  to  a  certificate  or  license 
to  tmch  in  tbe  pubhc  Bchools  of  Michigan  good  for  five  years;  and  six  hundred  and 
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jre&rB)  leading  to  a  diploma  and  a  life  certlfloato. 

2.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  the  oourses  certain  etudiee  are  "  required,"  and  oertain 
otbers  are  Qleotive,  that  ia  to  aay.  chosen  by  the  student  with  the  advice  and  oanaent  of 
the  principal. 

3.  The  "  Bstiafsctory  oomoletion  "  of  any  atudy  is  to  be  understood  as  follows: 

(a.)  A  record  earned  in  the  stud^r  by  Kgular  claaa  work,  or  else  by  examinatioo,  if 
the  study  be  Arithmetio,  Orammar,  Oeography,  Spelling,  Reodins  and  Orthoepy,  Civil 
Government,  History  of  the  United  Stotes,  or  the  Effects  upon  the  Human  System  of 
Stimulants  and  Narcotics. 

(b.)  A  record  earned  as  above,  or  by  the  presentation  of  approved  standing,  eo  far  aa 
other  atudias  are  ooncerned 

The  fotloirinK  list  names  all  studies  offered  in  the  three  and  four  years*  courses  and 
shows  the  number  of  weeks  of  study  regularly  allotted  to  each.  It  is  called 


LIST  A, 


Art  anil  Manvat  Tralnino. 


3  AdTBDoed^Drswliis .    90 


EnglUh. 

B  Hear!  i  ntf  and  OrthoCpT,  Twwhere'  Academic 
Reriew _ __...._ 

I  Orammar,  Taacbera' Acndemio  Reriew 


10  Advanced  EukII^  Liteiiiare'"".'Ji'.'.'.V.    ID 


IS  Stodf  of  Uaalerpieo 

U  D.  S.  HistOfT- - 

13  D.   D,    Htatorj    and   Civil    Qorernniei 

TMchen' Academic  Reriflw 

IB  Owerat  HistoiT 

17  Gteolau  and  Homaa  History. 

ISBiuUahCoiutJtDtioaalHintaiT 

1»  United  SIsUb  CoaatitDtloaal  HiBtorf... 


e  6rmk.  lit  Term 


« ^lgebnll^v/.ys^v^v^y"///^v^v/"".  ao 


4tt  Solid  QeometiT... 
90  HiKher  Algabra... 

SI  Trigonometry 

SZ  Sanejiag 


.VIYocBlUiuic.. _ ta 

H  Adranced  Vocal  Undo -    SO 

IS  VoicaCnltare  I !0 


60  Advanced  HarniMU... 
At  Uiuicsl  Compoution. 
M  Hi>toi7  aod  Literatun 


OJ  Botanj , __ 

ftS  ZoOtogT 10 

W  CompaiBtlva  Zoalomr 10 

loneologx » 

71  GeogTSphy.  Teacheta' Academie  Revieir...  10 
PhvtimI  Sefenco. 

72  PhraicB 20 

71  Advanced  Phyaica » 


T7  iDstTaineiiuil  AMronom; 

Fro/aiioHal  Slttdiet  and  Exmitei. 

'i  PBTchologT... 


0  Profeneional  fi 


GeotfTOi^... 


85  PId-bIcbI  TechniCB 

86  Training  in  PiiyBical  Science. . 
«}  BiuloylcBl  Lalmiatory  Practice 
S*  Praci  ice  Teaching 


Matliemalia. 

U  Book-keeping 

H<rn  OS  14ST  A.— Stodiet  5 
cbangeabfe  in  bU  coorses.    Wo' 


92  Kindergarten  iiiHtriieUon  ^d  methods 20 

Wt  Senior  aiietoriciU* - 

ilaaiye.  are  eicloded  from  atndiee  to  be  credited  in 

dited  in  m^ng  up  the 
termB.  hai  been  earned. 
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The  loUowing  atiidieB  from  list  A  are  required  in  all  the  oourees,  except  as  noted. 
Th«  numbers  refer  to  oorreepondiag  numbers  la  list  A; 

1,  Fanmanehip;  2,  Draving,  except  in  Music  Courao;  i,  Civil  Qovemment;  6,  Beading 
and  Orthoepr;  7,  QTaminari  8,  EUietoric;  11,  U.  B.  Histoir;  15,  Review  of  Hifitorr  and 
<5tU  Goveroment;  16,  Oeneral  Hiatory,  except  in  the  Ancient  Classical  and  the  Modem 
Claanoal  Course;  45,  Arithmetioi  16,  IT  and  48,  Algebra  I  and  II,  and  Plane  Geometry, 
exoml  in  the  Hosio  Course;  66,  Fbyaiology,  Hygiene  et«.;  71,  Qeoffraphy;  72,  FhyBloa; 
78,  Prrchology;  79,  Psychology  applied,  except  in  the  oourse  tor  a  five  yeaxs'  certificate, 
Ute  luidem  CAaeaioal  and  the  Music  course;  80,  81,  82  and  83,  Proteeeional  Instruction 
in  CoBUnon  Branches;  84,  Histoirof  Education,  except  in  the  courses  named  above, 
after  79;  86,  Training  id  Phyaioal  Science,  except  in  the  Muaic  Course;  88  and  89,  Prao- 
tioe  Teaching;  90  and  91,  Practice  Teaching,  except  in  Ancient  Ctaeaical,  and  the  Mod- 
«m  Classical  Course. 

The  three  years*  coureee  leading  to  a  certificate  (or  license  to  teach)  good  for  five 
years,  are  named  and  constituted  as  follows: 

1-  CoUT»e  for  a  five  years'  certiAeate — Required  studies  as  shown  above  and  120  weeks 
of  elective  studies  from  litrt  A. 

2.  KindergarteH  Courge—Reqaiiod  studies  as  shown  above;  Vooal  Mumc  (53),  ZoAlogy 
<68),  Solid  Geometry  (49),  Kindergarten  Instruction  and  Methods  (92),  and  70  weeks  of 
elective  studies  from  list  A. 

The  four  yearn'  courses,  leading  to  a  diploma  and  life  certificate,  are  named  and  con- 
fitituted  seiolloTrs: 

1.  LiteraTTi  and  Scientific  Course — Required  studies  as  shown  above  and  250  weeks 
of  elective  atudiee  from  list  A. 

2.  Ttie  Literary  Courae — Required  etudiee  ae  shonn  above;  En^ieh  Literature  (9), 
Political  Science  (6),  Grecian  sjid  Roman  History  (IT),  Advanced  EngliBh  Literature 
<10X  American  Literature  (11),  Old  and  Middle  English  (12),  Study  of  Maaternieces  (13), 
English  Conatitutioual  History  (18),  American  Conatitutional  Uistory  (19),  and  lOO  weelu 
of  studies  elected  from  list  A. 

3.  The  Scientific  Course^ Required  studies  as  shown  above;  Advauoed  Drawing  (3), 
Zoal<wy  (68),  Comparative  Zoology  (69),  Botany  (67],  Chemistry  (74),  Advanced  Physios 
m),  Geology  (TO),  Physical  Technics  (85),  Astronomy  (T6),  Solid  Geometry  (49),  Higher 
Algebra  (50),  Trigonometry  (SI),  and  50  weeks  of  elective  studies  from  list  A. 

4.  The  Ancient  Clasgical  Course — Required  atudiee  as  shown  above;  Latin  (20-27), 
Oreek  (28-31^  Grecian  and  Roman  Histcny  (IT),  and  40  weeks  of  elective  studies  from 
list  A. 

5.  The  Modem  Clasgical  Course — Required  studies  as  shown  abovs;  German  and 
Prenoh  (32-43),  and  40  weeks  of  elected  studies  from  list  A. 

6.  The  English  Latin  Course— Required  studies  aa  shown  above;  Latin  (20-27),  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  History  (17)  and  90  weeks  of  studies  elected  from  list  A. 

7.  The  Englith  German  Course— Required  atudiee  as  ahown  above;  German  (37-43), 
and  110  weeks  of  studies  elected  from  list  A. 

8.  ErtgHsh  French  Course—Required  studies  as  shown  above;  French  (32-36),  and  150 
weeks  of  studies  elected  from  list  A. 

9.  The  Music  Course — Required  studies  aa  shown  above;  Music  studies  (53-65),  and 
130  weeks  of  studies  elected  from  list  A. 

Nomo; 


Che  poadbilltlM  ot  the  Mhedole.    It  will  •ometliuM  bBpmn  that  a  dHired  electiTe  atndy  cBnaot  be  lakra 
oa  ■oooont  ot  ooDSlot  with  luiatlwr  elaetive,  or  with  Bome  rpqalred  studf . 

t.  Tbe  abotoe  of  electire  stndles  mnst  also  ba  made  with  due  reHord  to  miitsble  and  u«c«iiBrr  seqneiicea. 

•  K«  Mody  maj  ba  uleotad  ontil  tlie  ■todant  is  piepared  tor  it  by  adeqaatfl  kaowledm  of  wliaMver  Daoea- 

eaiilr  jtreoedes  It.  fiii  rail  mill  tninisg  in  any  oaa  of  the  commoa  braochM  ia  to  ba  preceded  by  a  reoord 
wifnwiin  ndi  bcanch,  and  alao  bj  ID  veeka  in  Payohologr- 

In  tbe  arnoHla  of  the  ooorae*  {riven  aboTe,  atadiee,  ^o.  i.  a-13. 13  and  I>.  asxreesting  140  weeks,  an 
BOted  aa  reqn&vd  etodiee  in  lAc  LBerarv  Omrm.  and  etadiea  No.  8. 19-91.  KT-TO,  "3-78  and  8S,  BAgresatiDB 
sen  Teaks,  an  noted  aa  reqaired  etndiea  in  the  Scieniijic  cQ\trw,  bat  in  either  of  theae  conrees  20  weeka  ta 
aleetive  atodlaa  will  be  accepted  ia  place  ot  20  weaka  ot  the  (todieB  named  in  this  patasraph  aa  required 
atudiee.  ' 

ADVANCED  COURSEB. 

The  following  advanced  courses  lead  to  a  life  certificate  and  to  a  diploma  carrying 
vittt  it  the  honors  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogics: 
L  The  recently  established 
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PROFESSIONAL  CODRSE  FOE  6RADDATEB  OP  COLLEGES. 

1  HsnCal  Bcieoce  applied  totcBohiiiff _ _ 20 

2  ProfSBBloual  ti^niiiK  ia  commoa  brenohee !u 

3  History  o(  edncBtion 10 

1  Praetiee  teaohing  anil  Bapertision !o 

5  Lectaree  on  printfipleB  aDdmetbods.-.- - --,-_-., 10 

Note— TbenqairemenMforadmiiiBloatothltccKiiBeacetistoUowB:  n)  The  vraaentation  of  a  diploma 
BbowiDE  that  the  applicant  holds  tha  Aegnit  of  A.  B„  B.  8.,  B.  L^,  or  B.  Ph.  from  the  UniTsmty  of  tficU- 
gan  or  &Dm  an  incorporalfld  coUege  in  Ulcbi«aii.  (2)  The  appliatnt  mngt  alio  pass  a  aatisfacUur  eiajsl- 
natlon  iu  the  academic  phasea  of  the  common  branchee,  ae  n>llowH:  OrthoCpf  and  Bpelling.  ireograph^, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  higtoir  ol  Uaitsd  Statue.  cItU  goTemment,  and  tliat  part  of  pliriioloBy  and 
H;gieae  that  baa  apeciaJ  leference  to  the  effects  at  aleoLolic  drinks,  atimolanta  and  naicotiCB  aptoi  the 

The  requirement  for  tpadnatian  Ib  the  eatiabctory  complatioD  of  the  totteoiug  courBS  after  a  resldaiee 
of  at  least  20  veeke  at  the  Normal  School. 
This  coQise  leads  to  the  desTse  of  Bachelor  of  PedacDcica,  and  to  a  lite  IJoeun  to  teach. 

2.  Advanced  ooursea  now  (or  the  first  time  offered.  These  cover  9B0  weeks  ot  work 
selected  trom  list  A  (eee  page  13),  and  trom  list  B. 

LIST  B. 

Additional  Stvdiea  Offered  to  Student*  in  Advawxd  Coureee.    {See  obove.) 


M  Advanced  Psychology 

OS  DiMtuaions  and  oomparisons  ol 

W  AdTanoed  practice  teaching  ani 

9T  Eatomolosy 

118  Sanitary  science  (lectores) 

W  Ueleorology... 


...   Adraneed  rhetonc. 
102    Latin,  Oth 


al  geometry,  or  calcaiaa.. 
leed  rhetonc„ 


■  10th  ; 
12th   ■ 


110    Stodiea  in  Garman  and  PMoicb  literature... 


The  BpeciflcationB  for  the  completion  of  theee  advanced  couraee  are  as  follows : 
L  For  thoee  who  have  completed  either  of  the  three  jeare'  courses,  480  weeks  of 
additiana!  work  selected  from  the  studies  named  in  lists  A  and  B. 

2.  For  those  who  have  completed  anv  one  of  the  four  fears'  courses,  320  weeks  of 
additional  work,  selected  as  ehown  unaer  1  above. 

3.  Provided  in  all  casee  that  among  the  studies  so  selected  ahall  be  numbers  79  and 
81  ot  list  A,  and  numbers  94,  35,  96,  and  98  of  list  B,  unless  a  record  has  already  been 
earned  in  them. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Pedagogics  ia  obtainable  upon  the  following  conditions  : 
Anv  person  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogics  of  the  Hi^igan  Stat«  Nor- 
mal School  may,  upon  application,  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Pedagogics  upon 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  shall  furnish  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Stat«  Board  of  Education  that  be  has 
been  engaged  in  teachini;  or  in  school  supervision  continuously  and  with  pronounced 
succesB  for  Ave  years  since  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

2.  He  ahull  prepare  and  present  a  thesis  acceptable  to  the  said  Board  of  Education. 
upon  some  subject  connected  with  the  History,  Science,  or  Art  of  Education:  the  Board 
reserving  the  right  to  assign  the  subject  of  such  thesis. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

State  Board  of  Education  : 

Gextlemes — I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  my  report  as 
Treasurer  of  your  board  for  the  fiscal  jeaiB  ending  respectively  June  30, 
1889,  and  June  80,  1890. 

L\„t,;..hAiO()Qle 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.  241 

£shibitB  A  and  B  are  statements  of  all  amounts  received  by  me  and  the 
eonrces  from  which  the  different  amounts  were  derived  dnring  these 
years. 

Exhibits  C  and  D  are  statemente  in  detail  of  every  expenditure  made 
during  the  two  years  for  all  pnipoees.  The  voucher  numbers  given  refer 
to  duplicate  vouchers,  one  set  of  which  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Audi- 
tor General,  the  other  in  my  office.  The  set  in  my  office  is  of  course  the 
prOT)erty  of  the  Board,  subject  at  all  times  to  its  inspection  and  controL 

Exhibits  E  and  F  are  detailed  statements  of  salary  account  for  the  two 
years. 

Exhibits  G  and  H  are  tabular  statements  of  the  account  of  the  State  of 
Uichigan  with  me  during  these  years,  and  are  made  from  the  quarterly 
audits  of  my  accounts  by  me  Auditor  General. 

The  several  balances  reported  are  deposited  in  the  bank  approved  by 
yon. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

S.  a  BABOOCK, 

Treasurer. 

31 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


EXHIBIT  A. 
6.  8.  BABCOCK,  TBE^t)BEB.-DB. 

1.— On  Acamnt  qf  Cumtit  Bipentt. 


Due. 

OF  Whom  BMelnd. 

Amount. 

1388. 

kag.  1 

To  part  of  State  Tnaxmtt  ohw*  No.  ai.OM 

VfiUX 

10.™  00 

Z'^- 

K.«3. 

itoa::::: 

Il.-Normal  ScJKwi  Jnterwi  FihkI. 

3».ui  ao 

fsfT- 

■iffiiS 

i,asoi 

™T 

unu... 

ni.-AdtniuionFeei. 

USB  SO 

Beptfu 

"Sis 

l..,fft, 

.. 

IV.-io6orafc»wr««. 

4,gaooo 

suioo 

i» 

T.-I»pIona  fV<M. 

ua  so 

JIUWB 

•n.-OraanFee*. 
PranoeeL.  Stewart,  otark „ 

10  oo 

VIl.—Inieral  on  Depo*ltt. 

•soo 

T>.nr 

*1S3M 
31  7i 

JdmS.'    . 

TIU.-ICT.M. 

tU  6» 

■...T 

,„,S 
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STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 
EXHIBIT  A.— CoKTWUBD. 

II.— On  Account  of  BuOding  emit  ^wcJol  Furpoi 


Date. 

Of  Whom  BeoeiTed. 

Amoont. 

iSV  ■:: 

I.— Building  Addillau. 

Wis 

(.oisoa 

m.-Sealins  and  F«mMi«o- 

"■as 

IV.-Library. 

4.906  « 

LSOOOtt 

^k" 

i.8»B 

tMltl 

Current 

»g 

fiz-iwii 

EXHIBIT  B. 

a.  B.  BABCOCE,  TRBABDBER.-DR. 


I.-On  ^ceoUBf  of  CwrmU  ExptrMt. 

DMd. 

Of  Whom  BacfliTed. 

Amomit. 

SSS5 

MSi7 

il.~-2formai  aoumt  hterett  FVwL 
Putt*  State  Trearorer'eoheok No.  ».«e7 

$S),giBM 

.,*?•-- 

.,sss 

i,oseoo 

,..T- 



JS.V 

ni.^AdniU$f<mFea. 

tS,M0  1» 

sw"?- 

z,o»oo 

.. 

lOOgK 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
EXHIBIT  B.— CtosrranED. 


D.t«. 

Of  Wbom  BeoeiTed. 

AmoDUt. 

ISW. 

1227  M 

»i.ma> 

tm. 

"IS 

Mm 

,. 

^IB 

V.-prplomo  Fta. 

IIB  oo 

D^T- 

»D0 

iGse. 

,. 

tS 

VI.-/nt««t  on  SdlatuM. 

ns  CO 

D...T- 

SIOIIW 

Si  81 

ISSO. 

VII.-Ptoi«o«dOT»on. 

183  81 

S!8 

IS  00 

II.— On  ^ccoiinl  q<  SuUdlnff  and  Special  Purpon*. 


D«M. 

Of  Wbom  B«<»JT«d. 

Amouit. 

j*T 

l.—BvlbUng  AddUUmi. 

K  1« 

11.— Library. 

nmee 

1.509  00 

mUw- 

St.M«03 
1,500  00 

S1,479CS 

«!:SS 

186.115  48 

BGCAPITDIATION  -DB 


Baildiog  addition!,  etc.,  tor  18RS-1B^ 
lVS9-18eO 

Total  tor  all  porpoeH  lor  two  jem 


rOO^K 


STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 
EXHIBrr  C. 

8.  9.  BABCOCK,  TRB&BDBEB.-CR. 


Tel.  di  Telepbooe  Coiut.  Co.-.. 


AiuUd  GiKirae 

Haarj  J.  Srean.- 

PajroUtor  SepMmbm 

Detroit  Eleotrictd  WotIu... 


Pbj  roll  tor  October 

James  W.Qosmii  Co 

Edaoatiomu  Snpiily  Go — 

Hleh.  Bell  Telephone  Co.. - 

Psr  roll  for  NoTember 

Hich.  Ball  Telepbone  Co... 
Xpdlauti  Obs  Co 


RoToeiCo 

UoorBftStswart.... 
Ypellanti  poatoffioe 


SmittaAOsband... 


Nina  C.  Tandeinlker... 
YpailanU  Qu  Co 


The  Biohmond  i,  ^kiu  Co... 

Walter  Hewitt 

P.  P.  BoBudtu 

C.  Kinal  Son 

HIcb.  Sell  TBlepbnue  Co 

T9I.  4  Telophono  Conit.  Co.— 


AdTHt's  bida  for  foel. 
dlploDU 


Biin  labor... 


Fnicht  and  aipreaa.. 

UaeoC  ataM  line.... 
Hbbona  for  diplonu 


EiS 


IS  SO 

low 

130  00 


Salarlea 

Snppliea 

Pnal 

Repairs 

Couttncent... 


Bap^rs 

Apparatoa... 


UnsBim]... 
Snppliea  .. 

SappUo)  .. 


Extra  labor... 

Bepaira 

Snppliea 


Freight  and  eipreai. . 


Dae  of  aUteline'.. 


tiOO 
IS  K 


OOgH 


pxjBLic  msTRucrnoN. 

EXHIBIT  C.— OoNTiMUED. 


^ 

No,  o( 

PHM. 

rtr  Vbtt  ObtKt. 

,-^ 

1 
i! 

328 
S90 
SSI 

i 
1 

uo 

1 

3U 
US 

3sa 

3U 

i 

358 
360 

I8S 

385 
8S7 

1 

37i 

ITS 

(onratd 

«B,oe6  71 

ii 

1 

is 

100  « 
WOOD 

dJ^ 

^gSSHfiScT' - 

Mo»llID_ 

l^rf^fa^::::z'::z"v.:::: 

UDwmn 

PrinHm 

«o»om.._ 

Jan^U' 

ZSII 

!.5noi 

3.6W& 

aooi 

ss 

7SI 

!!! 
'1 

li 

is 

5W 

20  00 
870 
WOO 

^»!::;;::::;:::: 

,. 

Md»m™ 

KindtuvutaiinpplieB. 

:,anMw!  Iron*  Engine  Wocki 

Yp.ilenUQ»Co._ -...- 

».... 

Waltei  Hewitt 

ss-- 

j.«.B.sm 

glfpXi-: 

S^^:^::: 

IffiKiSii^::.""  •.::::::::::: 

«K-  ■;  ■- 

CslTeRLttli.  JtEocnilngCo 

»  ..... 

RentofWlephoM 

m.is}» 

lOOgK 


STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

EXHIBIT  G— COMTINDBD. 


«.. 

Ka.<jt 

PMM. 

For  WIttt  OMact. 

^. 

1 

S83 

i 

1 
1 

an 

s: 

400 

i% 

403 

4a& 

i 
1 
i 

lorward 

1*8,78130 

M 

an 

148  71 

53  81 

Si 

n 

II 

KM 

*:: 

ii 

10  w 

^'^.... 

iStS"'"-:-;:;;;:-::;:;:::: 

js^jTi^"-";; 

E<tac^raBl  aapply  Ci. ... 

s^a^r"" 

H    h. 

J 

0  B-Th 

1.- 

,?*^ 

g^..:::::::::;:::: 

Pj™o«I^t™.rt 

.. 

|::^ 

H«^-^=;;;; 

ggj^aipl™„.. 

PiSS^ad^JSSIiii; 

».... 

K..-- 

KOOOO 
1,500  0) 

Zf^- 

1,000  00 

CTeditBt 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
EXHIBIT  C— OoinuinED. 


D.  Edmids... 
D.  Edwaids... 


Edwin  T.  Boriaon... 


..„■»  Bwtlett ... 

JohiiBtbb 

HichMl  O'Bilai... 


Geons  Bea 
J.  L.  Harkr 


J.  iijtnatr™«it  8oQ .. 


KtOO 

150  go 

St  00 


S7  30 

mm 
u  to 

loot 

100  32 


Otobe  Faniitnie'Co..^I! 


rsm«  roqalUaid 

l.W.Keimj 

JmithAOabuid 

Folmore  It  Bcoville  . . 


B.  W.  Pwirson  A  Co 

J.M.B.  SUI , 

Thomu  L.  UcKaSD. 

UcEUchnon  &  UcAndrewa... 
'    mback  A  Bnbler 


Total  oredib,  bolUinc  ddditioiu 

.    TnuufwredtoMAtlDBUulfiiniishlDsfiuid.. 
Balance  od  hand 


Detroit  Hetsl  k  HeatJnc  Works  . . 

NnttAClark 

Detroit  Helal  A  Hnttii«  Works .. 

Peter  Drewer 

JamM  W,  Partlan 

HaoDoiuild  Bros,  ft  Co 

Ypellanti  OaaCo 

Adelphlo  Societr  .I"!"!!.'.""."'.!! 

Olymiiic       "        

CtBMent      "       I"""'."""";'. 

W.O.Marttn 

"HUanti  Ou  Co 

.r.O.  Martin 

J.  W.Fartlan 

Carried  tonrard 


tS4B 

1!7  M 
2100 
10  00 

uoo 


•1,000  00 

MO  00 


OOgH 


STATE  BOAKD  OP  EDUCATION. 
EXHIBIT  C— CoRTracED. 


BM» 

S£ 

PWM. 

^„. 

in 
us 

Ii 

M 

i 

i 

■Si 

>« 

ise 
loo 

1 

124 

12T 

IM 
IW 

1S4 

1B8 

170 
171 

«^2tW 

UBS. 

"■'  ii - 

Slfc^;;;E;;;;;E;;?;-"-;;---;;;;. 

810  19 

•3.03t00 

^s 

1SS 

,.is 

U8  7S 

1 

177  80 

21  (W 

73  10 

to  SO 

]i 

10117 

12  CO 
WIS! 

30150 

090 

*»s-- 

s- 

C.  F.EBdani.._ '. _ 

JS.|;:;: 

..-»,™ 

t.508« 

WS^Sgpteci::::::::;::::::;::;::::::.:::: 

JSiS' 

•i:!!« 

lotsl  credita  (B.  Bud  Spl.  P.)  Indodlns  bal.  and  trans.. 

ta.msi 

IS0,B30U 
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PXJBIilC  INSTKUCTTON. 


S.  S.  BABCOCK.  TREA8CKER.-CR. 

FOB  FIBC«I<  VXAB  BdllHa  tUKM  30,  1380. 
\.— Current  Exptnte, 


Dim. 

Net* 

Pwe. 

nrWkMOWeot. 

"•- 

joiT" 

11 

33  «1 

24M 
10  OO 

£3  00 

ii 

IS 

27  10 
MOO 

ii 

IS  DO 

"••si 

loeoo 

« 

6411 

li 

IS  S3 
1» 

7S75 

\l 

103 

iZ  .::: 

US 

m 

s, 
1 

433 
440 

m<A 

442 
444 

418 
4S1 

4M 

an 

459 
430 

481 

i 

tos 

400 

s 

473 

P.W.C«rpeiww4a<wi.  went 

„ 

KSSViSoiiii::::: 

a&i-:::::.:::::: 

ffiSr'"'^"^™-: 

gST^:::::::,: 

iS"'""";-:; 

, 

The  Klchmond  A  Backoi  Co. 

ii;::: 

ci«<rfu£^ 

BsDt  ot  phiHie 

Board  otrirtlon 

tea?-  - 

j^^Ta..-. -:::::;:;:::::;:::::: 

!Extr.fiS.r ::::::::. 

Li|  iiti 

..hA't 

H)Qie 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
EXHIBIT  D.— CtoHTmuzD. 


fJ.U.RBUI 


Thsodora  Nalwm _.. 

W.A-OlmsUed 

Whltal,  Tstnm  A  Co 

BMiach  Si  Lomb  Optical  C 


UlUaii  Cravtord 

W.P.  Bamu _... 

Fajr  ToU  fw  Oatober 

lie  DeCrolC  Nmn  Co 

A.S.BarnMAiCo 

Par  roll  for  Korember. . . 

Frank  Smith.... _., 

Ypallanti  piMtoffiae 

Ypdland  Gu  Co. 

PeciliualBr  Paper  Co 


Ulcb.  BeU  TelephoDa  Co.. 

OiE.  Thompson  A  aons'II 

A.  W.  Kinnej 

Frank  Smilii 


A.  E.Foa 


1  LiuDb Optical  Co.... 


—  Paper  Co... 
1  News  and  Eip 
Osband 

1,  Soothiriok,.. 


R.  N.  Reynolds,  U.  D. .. 

CbBS.M.  Norton 

D.  Appletonit  Co. 

YpeiGuitl  Machine  Wort 
MacDonaU  Bra.  &  Co.. 


Chicago  XinderKartan  Sn 
W.A.  Olmelfsd 

UacDoDBld  Bros.  &  Co.. . 
J.M.B.Sili 


id  ft  Backna  Co... 


FraMtBD 
llTuenm... 


Board  of  Tid tore 

Kindergarten  Bnpplias 
ApparatoB 


Sappllea 

TraiDins  echool  up'* 

Salariee. 

IBepain 

ISnppliea 


Training  a^ioolBnp'i 


FnmltDn... 
Appaistoa... 


10  711 
teat 


22  so 
IS  27 


10  89 

3,$H2  0D 

2H 
112  SO 

u.iM  tn  ' 


oogle 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
EXHIBIT  D.— CoirtMUBO. 


-. 

Va^ 

Pane. 

FgrWtatOUsct. 

— 

1 

i 

us 

i 

U.1 

us 

S! 

1 

Ml 

Brooabtforwud 

S«4iIK 

r..1! 

Bj  IpdJuU  G«,Co....._ 

Si 
!S 

■is 

uoo 
am 

11 

IS 

i 

;:; 
1 

tI81 
10  U 

11 
11 

109  00 

i 

9139 

S'ffl 



Fnndtar. 

„ 

„ 

^sur 

„ 

j-r-^:^-;;; 

"J 

m 

in 

1 

11, 

-     - 

SI..- 

::     ::  :;::::::::"-";:.::;.; 

„ 

Piano*  uulo;^^__. 

MoMmiD 

Onion  School  Fiinuti[li  ci; 

J.  H.  B.  3iU 

ai.... 

TimljQogMfaoolHptiUn 

«.... 

Jmmb  W.  QnMn  *  Co. 

H^^-jj......:..:::;:::;:;:::- 

«:::: 

Fr^and«pr«... 

«H.5n  69 
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Dvtaolt  Block  Worka... 
Pu  n^U  for  JvHiBTT-.-- 


O.  E.T]ioiBp»n&Boiu._. 

FoJmoni  A  aooTllle 

Bobbin»ftBdwHd« 

Pninnilu  Paper  Co- 


STATE  BOABD  OP  EDUCATION. 
EXHIBIT  D.— CoimMDED. 


Brooctat  forwlrd. .. 


Homer  Biima.- 

ViMilBnti  Doctoffloe. . . 
BiwtT.Cm 


J.  H.  Bnwrtou 

J,li.B.  BUI • 

Tba  Biohmoiul  i  Baokoi  Co.... 


The  Detroit  N«in  Co... 
Paj  nil  for  FebniUT. . 

SmithA  Oebuid 

WardA  ^owall 

C.D.HoLoDtli 


0- E.  Thonpecyn  A  Sona... 

J.S.LaiiB 

IpeiluitrOu  Co 


HacDonald  Bnw.  A  Ci 
Ypaltantl  poatolSce... 
Obarlee  C.  Gsrrr 


rb  ft  Uanb  Optlcml  Co... 


E.  P.  RoriHU... 


TbF  BicbmoDd  A  Baokof  Co... 
I..  BKkRiaii 

lUfor  April... 


Cttrrlad  forward .. . 


CoDtinseDt... 

Soppllet 

CratinsHit... 


CoDtliueDt.., 

PriSKtV.v.'j 


}  PM^t  ud  ezpren. 

ContiDceat 

anppliai 


iffiS--. 


Bitra  labor 

Frriaht  and  axpreM. . 
PUraitare 

Klndargartm  mppliw 


BapidiM. 


Pnruitim .. 
PoBtam..... 
Sap^ea.... 


Extra  labor... 


PUBLIC  mSTEUCTlON. 

EXHIBIT  D.— CONTIMUED. 


Data. 

Ko,  of 

PMTM. 

Foe  WhW  OlUsot. 

«.. 

SBl 

flSB 

eu 

US 

i 

•SO 

!% 

MS 

ii 

i 

en 

681 
6S1 

SHI 

«8S 

tt3.27SU 

270  00 

•1 

t 

.:! 

i: 

't 

igi 

er 

30  so 
SI  IS 
£30  W 

ajooo 

18  33 

00  a 

318  1! 

w 

il 

aooi 

291 

*!! 

1ST! 

«»T- 

gsarr- 

Fornitnre 

fffiZ 

[J«ht« 

\S^"  ■■"-■"■ 

Sf?»-^--" 

SXS^Sife- 

SI-'---"-'-"---- 

^Wl^.4En«riTinB  Co 

».... 

».... 

|'ffifeA,id;i;^'i 

atf"*'™?!? 

liSS 

assets 

"i,SS 

Total 

•BMMM 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
EXHIBIT  D.— OosTiKOED.     ' 

U.— On  Accaant  qf  BuildiTtg  and  SpeeUU  Ptirpc*et. 


DHa. 

IIO.M 
Tcocbac. 

PWBB. 

.^ 

m 

1 

i 

in 

i 

i.-Liirar(F. 

ma* 

lU  IB 

■i 

li 

»*n 

April 

Mw  **:::: 

i,9TOJ8 

£.970  OS 

EECAPrrCLATION.-CB. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


EXHIBIT  E. 
8.4LAHV  ACCOCST-DR. 


Ml*. 

PW«i. 

Amcnnt. 

jJtii 

ISBOfXI 

is 

2,0I»00 
1,000  00 

1,900  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

ss 

MO  00 

rs 

800  00 

110  00 
MO  00 

B 

000  00 

t»00 

tsooo 

1 

"IS 

TnH.  1     iri„- 

Innlo*    P.tnn,       ■■ 

H  W  Miller 

ca. 

ByPwroUforJoIj.wooheraM _> -, 

Ii7flas» 

A«.  ^.... 

"SS 

S.NTIOO 
l,M    00 

IffiS 

ura. 

4C'£:::: 

i^imn  ol»ttlB^Vouobe«  viot.  3(6°W,"'3B7."we"BidSB'"""" 

n^»50 
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STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 


EXHIBIT  F. 

8AI.ABY  ACCODNT.-DR. 
Far  Fitcal  Ytqr  Sttding  Junt  to. 


Date. 

Pm*.. 

Amount. 

lan. 

1,000  01 

tjoooo 

l.OOOOl 

'■SSS2 

is 

800  01 

800  00 

Ei 
Ts 

000  00 
HO  00 

is 

20  00 

S-: 

^Z&SSf^  ■■     "    ::;;-:;■;::;::;::: :::::.:::: 

£-::: 

^VSiS^      ■■     ■■■    ::■-:::-::-;;:■;:::::::;;;:::::: 

S:::: 

S,i!ift      :     :   ::;:;-.:-::::::::::::::::";:: 

W.  P.  Bowin,                "           ■*       _ „ 

CE. 

^^:::: 

10  00 

a.'^oo 

M«  J.. 

W,IBO0O 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

Hon.  J.  EsTABBOOK,  Sup't.  JPtiblic  InstrucUon: 

Deab  Sir — Yonr  committee  of  visitore  to  the  State  Nonual  School 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

Two  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Remkin  and  Hopkins,  visited  the  school 
May  21,  and  Messrs.  Rankin  and  Scburtz,  the  2i2d.,  the  latter  spending 
inoet  of  the  following  day  there.  We  took  great  pains  to  observe  the 
practical  workings  of  the  entire  institution  as  carefully  and  thoroughly  as 
possible,  and,  on  the  whole,  were  much  pleased  with  what  we  saw.  It  is 
evident  that  the  board  of  control  and  the  faculty  are  endeavoring  to  give 
the  school  a  more  strictly  professional  atmosphere  than  heretofore  by 
lopping  off  some,  at  least,  of  the  academic  work  and  substituting  therefor 
a  course  of  instruction  better  adapted  to  carry  out  the  great  object  for 
Vhicb  the  State  NormaJ  existe,  viz.:  To  prepare  its  students  to  become 
efficient  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  With  the  opening  of  the 
new  whool  year,  two  important  changes  in  this  direction  go  into  effect 
First,  Thq  board  of  control  has  decided  that  "hereafter,  graduates  of  hi^h 
schools  shall  be  admitted  without  examination  and  be  credited  with  stndiee 
properly  certified  as  completed."  Second,  The  length  of  daily  session  of 
the  training  school  has  been  doubled,  thus  affording  students  double  the 
opportunity  for  practace  teaching.  Heretofore  the  training  school  has 
had  only  afternoon  sessions.  It  will  now  have  both  forenoon  and  after- 
noon sessions.  Yonr  committee  is  glad,  also,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  what  is  known  as  departmental  teaching  in  the  training  scbool  is  to 
be  done  away  with  in  the  futura  Two  members  of  this  committee  have 
visited  the  Normal  School  in  years  past,  and  were  then,  as  at  this  time, 
very  unfavorably  impreaged  with  that  system.  It  was  their  intention  to 
speak  of  what  seemed  to  them  its  striking  defects  in  as  plain  words  as  pos- 
sible, believing  it  must  have  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  stndent-teachers 
by  creating  in  their  minds  wrong  notions  of  teaching  and  organization. 
Although  tnis  system  was  yet  in  operation  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  we  learned 
that,  happily,  it  was  to  be  discontinued  with  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  examining  blackboard  work  done  by  students  in  the  various  class- 
rooms it  struck  us  that  some  teachers  were  not  quite  careful  enough  to 
insist  upon  neatness,  accuracy  and  good  form.  These  are  all-important 
things  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  anof  it  would  seem  that  those  who  are 

Ereparing  to  become  teachers  can  not  be  too  carefully  trained  to  right 
abite  and  notions  concerning  them. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  kindei^rten  recently  added  to  the 
training  school  and  believe  it  must  prove  a  most  valuable  adjunct  tia  this 
department.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  model  first  primary  gr&de. 
Both  must  surely  become  important  fJEictors  toward  enlai^ng  the  strictly 
professional  character  of  the  Norma!  School,  which  shonld  distinguisli  it 
sharply  from  all  other  schools. 

Respectfully, 

ORR  SCHURTZ. 
OHAS.  C.  HOPKINS, 
H.  C.  RANKIN, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


Hon.  Joseph  Estabbooe,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 
Sib — r  hftve  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  State  Agricultural 

College  for  the  coUegiste  year  ending  August  15,  1890,  as  required  by  seo 

tion413  of  Howell's  Statatea. 
The  collie  is  under  the  control  of  the 

STATE  BOARD   OF  AGRIOULTDBE. 


Hon.  Fbahkun  Wbli^  President  ot  the  Board Constaatine,  1881 

*HoN.  W.  B.  HoCftEERT Flint,  1898 

Hon,  Chas.  W,  Oabpieu) Gtuid  Rapids,       18S8 

Hos.  OacAB  Palmer Or&yling,  1895 

Hon.  A-COuDDEv Paw  Paw,  1895 

Hon.  I.  H.  BuTTBBFiHijj - - - Lapeer,  1891 

Hob.  Horaoe  C.  Spkhokr Flint,  1893 

Hos.  Cybus  O.  Ldce,  Governor  of  the  State,  Ex  Offloio. 

Obcab  CI.XJTB,  M.  S..  President  of  tbe  Ckillege,  Ex  OMeio, 

Hehbt  G.  RinrKou>s.  M.  3.,  Secretary  Agricultural  College. 

B.  F.  Datis,  Treasurer,  Lansing. 

FACULTY  AND  OTHEB   OFFI0BB8. 

Oecar  Clute,  M.  8.  Preeident 

IlwophUus  C.  Abbot,  LL  D.,  Emeritus  Proteaaor  ot  Mental  Philoeophj'  and  Logic. 

Robert  C.  Kedzie,  M.  A.,  HL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Curator  of  the  Chemioal 
Labors  tonr. 

Albert  J.  Cook,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology,  and  Curator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Hueeum. 

William  J.  Beal,  il.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Profesaor  of  Botany  and  Forestry,  and  Curator  of  the 
Botanical  Museum. 

tRoUa  C.  Carpenter,  M.  S.,  C.  E.,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  MBthematiaa  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

Busene  Davenport,  M.  8.,  Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture,  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Farm. 

E.  A.  A.  Orange,  V.  S.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Scienoe. 

Henry  G.  Reynolds,  M.  S..  Seoretary. 

William  F.  Durand.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mechanics,  and  DireotAr  of  the  Shops. 

Wendell  L.  Simpson,  2d  Lieut.  21tb  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  Professor  of  Military  Sci- 
enoe and  Tactics. 

Levi  R  Taft,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Gardening,  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Horticultural  Department 
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§  Edward  P.  Anderson,  M.  A.,  Pb,  D.,  ProfeBBor  of  English  Literature  and  Modem 
Languageo. 

Frank  S.  Kedzie,  M.  S.,  Araistont  Profeeeor  of  Cbemietry. 

William  S.  Eoldeworth,  B,  S^  AHsiatant  Profeeeor  of  Drawing. 

Philip  B.  Woodworth,  B.  S.,  M.  E.,  Aesistant  Profaesor  of  Phjeics. 

Alvin  B.  Nobie,  B.  Ph.,  Aasietant  Profeeeor  of  English  Literature  and  Modero  Lan- 
guagea. 

Nathao  D.  Corbin,  M.  S.,  AsBietant  Profesaor  of  History  and  Political  Economy. 

*  Clare  B.  Waldron.  B.  S.,  Inetmctor  in  Botany. 

Henry  Thurtell,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Mathamatica. 

t  Howard  B.  Cannon,  B.  8.,  InetructoT  in  History. 

I  Frank  H-  Hall,  B.  B.,  Inatruotor  in  Mathematics. 

Albert  B.  Cordley,  B.  S.,  Inatructor  In  Zoology. 

Lyater  H.  Dewey,  B.  S.,  Inatruotor  in  Botany. 

Luke  C.  Colbum,  B,  8.,  Instructor  in  Mechanics. 

James  W.  Tourney,  B.  6.,  Inatructor  in  Botany. 

Jane  8.  Sinclair,  Librarian. 

Justus  N.  EatBhrook.  B.  S.,  Aaaiatont  Secretary. 

Louia  Knapper,  Florist. 

Kdgoi  A.  Burnett,  B.  8.,  Assiatant  in  Agriculture. 

Al^ed  0.  Gullay,  M.  8.,  Foreman  of  the  Horticultural  Department. 

William  H.  Vandervoort,  B.  8.,  Foreman  of  Iron  Shops. 

H.  Campbell,  Foreman  of  Wood  8hopB. 

Henry  Uunn,  Foreman  of  the  Farm. 

The  attendance  for  the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
IS  follow 


classes  bave  numbered  as  follows: 
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The  following  tabnlar  exhibit  shows  the  attendance  for  each  year  since 
the  organization  of  the  college,  and  also  the  number  graduated  each  year. 


i  Redgned  to  take  effect  Aag.  19, 1690. 
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The  two  coQTses  of  study  offered  are  the  agricaltnral  and  mechanical, 
both  of  which  are  given  in  detail  below. 

In  Gie  agrienltDral  coarse,  in  addition  to  class  room  work,  daily  manual 
labor  of  two  or  three  honrs  on  the  farm  or  garden  or  in  the  carpenter  shops 
is  reqnired. 

The  mechanical  students  are  required  to  spend  two  hours  daily  through- 
oat  the  course  at  work  in  the  shops,  and  irom  one  to  two  hours  in  free- 
hand  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Military  drill  is  required  of  students  of  both  courses  three  boars  per 
week,  during  the  first  three  years  of  their  course. 
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COURSES  OP  INSTRUCnON. 
AGBICULTUEAL   OOTJBBE. 

Freshman  Year. 

AuTuioi  Tebm. — Algebra—  Olney's  Univeraitj.  Ancient  Historf—Svinton'a  OutlineB. 
English — Whitney's  Esseatiftls.    Elooution — Ue  Kon. 

Spbimo  'I'KBH.-~Geoiiiett7 — Wentworth.  Drawing— Free  hand.  Ijeoturea.  Agricult- 
uie— Laoturee.    Declamations. 

SuHHSR  Term. — Oeometiy  completed.  Botany— Oram's  Leesona,  Oray'a  Manual. 
Rbetorio— D.  J.  HilL    Easaya. 

Sophomore  Tear. 

AuTUHN  Tbbh.— Algebra  completed.  Trigonomstiy— Olney,  half  term.  Military 
tactioa,  halt  term.  Botany,  half  term.  Agriculture,  half  term — Laoturea.  Declama- 
tions and  Eeaays,  baaed  on  readings  from  Longfellow. 

Spbhto  Tbrm. — Trigonometry  completed,  half  term — OInay.  Surveying  and  field 
work,  half  term— Bellows.  Botany— Laboratory  work,  two  hours  daily.  lUietoric — A. 
S.  Hill.     Essays.     Reading  of  American  Orations. 

SuMHBB  Term.— Mechanics— Atkinson's  Oanot  Elementary  Chemistry — Leotures, 
BlosBm.  CSiemical  manipulation  two  hours  per  week,  optional.  English  Literature, 
half  term.  Landscape  gardening,  half  term— IjeotureB.  Botany,  one  day  in  the  week. 
Original  speeches. 

Junior  Year. 

Avtumh  Term. — Mechanics  oompleted,  half  term.  Anatomy,  halt  term^Leotures, 
Martin,  and  Laboratory  practice.  Horticulture- Lecturea,  text-book  and  Laboratory. 
Organic  Chemistry — Lectures.  Blowpipe  and  Volumetric  Analgia— ^Laboratory  prac- 
tice.   Ebbmb  and  public  Bpeechee.    Shakeepeare  once  a  week. 

Spbino  Term.— Human  and  Comparative  Phvaiol<«y— Lectures,  Martin.  Laboratory 
work  three  hours  daily  for  two  weeks.  AnalyticalChemifitry— Laboratory  work  two^ 
hours  daily,  Kedzie's  Hand-book.  Logic — Jevon's  Lessons  and  Fowler'a  Inductive 
''      '        Eraaja  and  public  Bpeechee.     Shakeepeare  once  a  week. 


"r^ 


Term. — Fntomology— -Lectures,  Cumstock,  Cook'a  Apiary.  Laboratory  prac- 
tice three  houra  a  week.  Agrioultura  Agrioultural  Chemistry— Lectures.  Baeays. 
flhakeepeare  once  a  weeii. 

Senior  Fear. ' 

,AtiTUUN  Term. — Psychology — ^Baaoom.  Chemical  Ph/aioe — Atkinson's  Oanot,  Labor- 
atory Practice.  Zo&logy — Ijectures,  Packard,  and  Laboratory  work.  Agricultural 
Engineerine — Leoturee.  Veterinsry — Lectures,  and  practical  dimeotion.  Critical  Essaya. 

Spring  Term- Moral  Philosophy,  half  term.  Meteorology — Lectures.  Civil  Engi- 
neering—Dsvies'  Surveying,  Leoturee.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  half  term — 
Cooley.  Political  Economy,  half  term.  Veterinary — Lectures  and  clinical  instruction. 
Qeolcgy,  half  term— Lectures;  Dana  Horticulture,  half  term — Xjeotuies,  and  Labora- 
toiy  practice.     Military  Science.     Essays  and  Public  Speeches. 

Summer  Term. — Chemistry— Quantitative  Analysis.  Xiaboratory  Practice.  Botany 
or  Forestry — Lectures  and  Laboratory  Practioe.  Veterinarj^— ^Zjeoturee,  and  olinioa] 
instruotion.  English  Literature,  Lectures,  Select  Texts.  Philosophy  of  History,  halt 
term — Quizot.    Aatronomy^Newoomb.    Milton  once  a  week.    Public  Speeraes. 

MECHANICAL  C0UB6B, 

Freahvtan  Year. 

AuTUMV  Term.- Free-hand  Drawing.  Algbra— Olney's  University.  English — 
Whitney's  Elssentiale.    Elocution — Le  Bow.    Shop  Practioe. 

Spriho  Terk— Mechsnical  Drawing  Elementary  Fbyeice— Oanot.  Geometry — Wemt- 
worth.    Declamations.    Shop  Practice. 

Summer  Term.— Descriptive  Oeometry — Church.  Elementary  Phyuos.  Geometry. 
Rhetoric— D.  J.  Hill.    EsMye.    Shop  Fraotice. 

I  Ail  (tndiai  deottre  la  thu  jem.  eioept  Moral  PhUoaophj. 
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rSophomore  Year. 

Adtukn  TintK.— Deeoriptive  Qeometrjr.  Algebra  oooipleted.  WorkBhop  Uethods. 
Military  TsotioB,  halt  term.  Trifoaomstry,  halt  term—Olaej,  Loomia'  Tables.  Eaaaye 
and  DeoUmations,  based  oa  reamngs  from  Longfellow.    Shop  Proctioe. 

Sfbenq  TRXH.—Meohaiiioal  Draving.  Bhetorio— A.  S.  Hill.  TrigonometTy,  halt 
term.  SorreTipg — Hodgman,  halt  tcurm.  Mechanios — Dana.  ElHsaya,  Reading  ot 
Amerioan  Ontiona.    Shop  Preotioe. 

SuwcKR  TrntH.^Heohanioal  Drawing.  Analytioal  Geometry — Olney.  Elementary 
Ohamistry — Bloxam.  Cbemtoal  ManipuUtion,  two  hours  per  we^— optional.  Original 
Speeehea.     Shop  Praotioo. 

Junior  Year. 


Spbino  Tebu. — Meohonioal  Drawing.  Caloulua.  Solid  Geometry,  halt  term.  Ana- 
Irlioal  Uechanios,  hall  term— Bowser.  German  or  French.  Public  Speeches.  Shop 
Fractioe.  ' 

gcMicEii  Tbbh. — Heohanical  Drawing.  Analytical  Mechanics.  German  or  French. 
CSril  Ekigineering — Church's  Hechauios  of  Hateriale.    Shop  Praotioe. 

Senior  Year. 

AiriDKir  Tebk — ^Book'keeping  and  Buuneee  Law,  half  t«rm.  MaohanioB  Completed, 
h^  term.  Elemente  of  Ueobanism.  Heat.  Technical  Raadinge  and  Easaya.  Fablio 
Speeches.    Shop  Practice. 

Sprirq  TEBH.^Engliah  Literature,  Select  Tezla,  half  term.  Eleotrioity  and  Magnet- 
um,  halt  term.  Civil  Engineering  or  U,  8.  Constitution  and  Political  Science.  Machine 
Design.    Technical  Essays. 

Sdm MKB  Tebh.— Astronomy — Newcomb,  and  Loomis'  Practical.  Steam  Engineering 
and  Tbermodynamioe— Wood.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Public  Speeches.  Thesis 
Wotk  in  place  ot  Shop  Practice. 

Tb»  taxt-booka  mentioned  above  are  those  uaed  when  the  several  subjects  were  last 
taught,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  changed. 

Durmg  the  year,  the  Agricultnral  Laboratory  has  been  erected  and 
equipped  at  a  cost  of  $8,00IJL 

£a^y  in  the  spring,  the  botanical  laboratory  burned,  at  a  loss  to  the 
oolite  of  $11,000  in  the  building,  mnsenm  and  herbarinms.  Moat  of 
the  apparaths  and  furniture  and  the  greater  part  of  the  herbarium  were 
saved. 

At  about  the  close  of  the  collegiate  year,  Gongress  passed  the  bill  known 
as  the  Morrill  bill,  which  is  supplemental  to  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862, 
and  provides  for  the  more  complete  endowment  of  agricultural  collies. 
The  college  will  receive  from  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  payment  of 
915,000,  the  first  year,  to  which  $l,O0O  will  be  added  each  year  until  the 
annual  payment  amounts  to  $25,000.  This  will  enable  the  college  to  add  - 
to  its  equipment,  and  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  work. 
Bespectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  G.  REYNOLDS, 
Secretary  Michiijan  Statu  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Aqbicqltural  College,   ) 
October  17.  ISW,         \ 
34 
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MICHKJAN  MINING  SCHOOL. 


REPORT  OP  THE  DIRECTOR  AND  TREASURER. 

To  the  Honorahle  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School  : 

Gestlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School  for  the  year  1889-90.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  this  institution  has  been,  and  to  some  extent  now  is,  in  its 
organizing  stage,  the  previous  reports  of  my  predecessor  and  myself  have 
been  to  a  great  degree  informal  and  partifu,  touching  mainly  apon  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  institution. 

In  view  of  this  fact  it  has  been  thought  best  to  lay  before  you  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  oi^anization  and  progress  of  the  Minii^  School,  in  which 

?'our  honorable  board  and  the  State  of  Michigan  haye  been  the  chief 
actors. 

The  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  1885,  by  the  Hon. 
Jay  A.  Hubbell,  at  present  a  member  of  your  honorable  board,  and  who 
may  justly  be  callea  the  father  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School  The  bill 
was  approved  May  1st,  1885,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

BOABD   OF  OOmVOL. 

Under  the  authori^  of  the  act  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  with  the  advice- 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed  as  the  six  members  of  the  Soard  of 
Control  Messrs.  J.  N.  Wright  of  Calumet,  Thomas  L.  Chadboume  of 
Houghton,  Alfred  Kidder  of  Marquette,  John  Senter  of  Eagle  River,  C.  H. 
Cady  of  Iron  Mountain,  and  John  H.  Forster  of  Williamston. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control  was  held  at  Houghton,  Ju^ 
16, 1885,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Messrs.  J.  N.  Wright  and  T.  Li 
Chadbonrne  respectively,  as  president  and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, which  offices  they  have  Iield  continuously  since.  At  that  time  it  was 
decided  to  locate  the  school  at  Houghton. 

Owing  to  the  impracticability  of  Messrs.  Cady  and  Fotster  attending  the 
necessarily  frequent  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Control,  on  accoont  of  their 
location  and  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  their  valuable  services  were  loet 
by  their  resignation  in  1887.  Their  places  were  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  the  State  geologist,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wright,  of  Marquette,  and  Mr.  Gra- 
ham Pope  of  Houghton.  Owing  to  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  0.  C 
Wright  in  March,  1888,  the  Michigan  Mining  School  l(»t  a  devoted  frieod, 
the  State  a  most  efficient  officer,  and  the  Board  of  Control  one  whose 
experience  and  education  were  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  organization  and 
development  of  the  school    Mr.  Wright  was  educated  at  Berlin  and  Frei- 

L\„t,-.hAiO()Qie 
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berg,  and  vae  conversant  with  the  raethodB  employed  at  the  other  techni- 
cal schools  of  Germany.  He  had  also  long  been  identified  with  the 
firactical  mining  intereeta  of  Michigan,  and  this,  taken  together  with  his 
abors  as  commiasioner  of  mineral  atatistics  and  State  geologist,  rendered 
him  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  mining  and  geo- 
logical interests  of  the  State.  Mr.  J.  M.  Longyear,  of  Marqnette,  was 
appointed  as  Mr.  Wright's  successor  in  the  summer  of  1888. 

Dwing  to  the  needs  of  his  personal  busineas,  Mr.  Graham  Pope  resigned 
from  the  Board  of  Control  in  the  summer  of  1890.  During  the  trying 
times  of  the  erection  and  the  equipment  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School, 
Mr.  Pope's  time  was  freely  given,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  assist ;  and  the 
Director  feele  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  experience,  business  ability, 
and  the  kindly  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr.  Pope,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  accomplish  anything  like  the  amoant  of  work  that  was 
accomplished  for  the  school,  and  with  so  few  mistakes.  The  buildings, 
the  gracing,  the  reservoir,  the  water  supply,  etc,  all  testify  to  Mr.  Pope's 
untiring  industry  and  care.  Hon.  Jay  A.  Hubbell  was  appointed  as  Mr. 
Pope's  successor,  in  just  recognition  of  his  devotion  and  care  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Mining  School. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  organization  of  the 
Board  of  Control  has  been  as  follows  : 

18S9-1887.  Term  Expiree. 

JohnH.  FoMter,  Williamston June  9,  1887. 

John  Sentor,  Eaale  lUver _ June  9,  1887, 

Alfred  Kidder,  Uarquette June  9,  ■""" 


Thomas  Linooln  Chadbonrne,  Houghton June  9,  1891. 

1887-1888.  Term  ilipiree. 

Alfred  Kidder,  Marquette June  9,  1889. 

Charlee  Edward  Wnght,  Marquette - June  9,  1889. 

Jamee  North  Wright.  Calumet June  9,  1891. 

Hkmdm  Lincoln  Chadbourne,  Houghton Juno  9,  1891. 

GnhamPope,  Houghton _ June  9,  1893. 

John  Senter,  Eagle  River June  9,  1893. 

1S88-1889.  Term  Expires. 

Alfred  Kidder,  Marquette June  9,  1889. 

Jtdin  Monroe  Longyear,  Marquette ...June  9,  1889. 

Jamea  North  Wright,  Calumet -June  9,  1891. 

TfaoEDBB  Lincoln  Cbadboume,  Houghton June  9,  1891, 

Graham  Pope,  Houtditcm June  9,  19£S. 

John  Senter,  Eagle  River June  9,  1893. 


Jamea  North  Wright,  Calumet June  9,  1 

Thomaa  Unooln  Chadboume,  Houghton June  9,  ] 

Boo.  Jax  Abel  Hubbell,  Houghton June  9,  ] 

Joho  Senter,  Houghton June  9,  3 

John  Monroe  Longyear,  Marquette June  9,  1 

-lUred  Kidder,  Muquette June  9,  3 

Ofpicebs  of  the  Board  or  Cohtroij. 

Jamee  North  Wright,  Preeident 
Thomas  Xjinooln  Chadboume,  Secretary. 
Allan  For^h  Reee,  Treasurer. 
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The  fscTilty  was  first  o^anized  and  iostructioD  commenced  September 
16th,  1886.  Albert  'Williams,  Jr.,  was  elected  principal  of  the  school  and 
instructor  in  geoloRy  and  mining  with  John  D.  Homnan  as  ittBtmctor  in 
mathematics  and  drawing,  and  Robert  L,  Packard,  A.  M.,  as  iostractor  in 
cbemistiy. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  gradaate  of  the  Collie  of  New  Jersey.  He  had  been 
for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the  United  States  Keolc^oal  survey 
in  cbarse  of  the  department  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States, 
and  hod  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  several  important  publications 
in  that  department. 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  graduated  in  derman  schools,  and  for  many  years  had 
been  in  active  life  in  mining  engineering  in  California. 

Mr.  Packard  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  later  was  instructor 
in  chemistry  there.  He  then  became  professor  of  chenustiT  in  the  Maine 
State  Agricultural  College;  afterwards  he  was  examiner  in  the  rateiit  office 
department,  and  associated  with  the  bureau  of  ethnology  in  Washington, 
etc 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  Messrs.  Williams  and  Hoffman  resigned, 
and  the  following  changes  were  mode  in  the  faculty.  M.  E.  Wadaworth 
was  elected  director  and  professor  of  mineralc^y,  petrography,  and  geology, 
and  B.  M.  Edwards,  professor  of  mining  and  engineering. 

Mr.  B.  M.  Edwards  had  graduated  with  high  rank  at  the  Columbia 
School  of  Mines,  and  had  had  considerable  practical  experience  in  mining 
engineering. 

In  1888  the  faculty  was  increased  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Fred  F. 
Sharpless,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  as  instructor  in  chem- 
istry and  metallurgy  ;  and  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  B.  C  Fryor,  one  of 
the  advanced  students  of  the  Mining  School,  as  instructor  in  mathematics 
and  drawii^  for  one  year. 

In  1889  Dr.  B.  G.  C.  Moldenke  was  elected  professor  of  drawing  and 
mechanical  engineering,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Perkins,  instructor  in  mathematics 
and  physics. 

Br.  lUtoldenke  is  a  graduate  and  poet-grodtiate  of  the  Cohimbia  School 
of  Mines,  and  had  had  considerable  and  varied  experience  as  an  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineer. 

Mr.  Perkins  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  and  had  pursued  post- 
graduate studies  there,  as  well  as  having  had  subsequent  experience  in 
teaching. 

In  January,  1890,  Professor  B.  M.  Edwards  resigned  to  accept  the 
important  position  of  mining  engineer  for  the  Tamarack,  Osceola  and 
Kearsarge  mines.  Mr.  Edwards  1^  proved  himself  an  able,  faithful,  and 
efficient  teacher — one  who  had  both  the  genius  and  art  of  imparting  to 
others  that  which  he  himself  knew.  As  this  faculty  is  very  rare,  and  as 
without  it  a  teacher  is  worthless,  no  matter  what  his  knowledge  and  abili- 
ties in  other  directions  may  be,  Mr.  Edwards'  resignation  was  accepted 
with  the  deepest  regret  Fortunately  the  school  was  able  to  obtain  as  Mr. 
Edwards'  successor  Mr.  F.  W.  Denton,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Mines,  and  at  that  time  an  instructor  in  that  institution. 

In  the  spring  of  1890,  Messrs.  Packard,  Moldenke  and  Perkins  resigned, 
and  Messrs.  H.  F.  Keller,  Edgar  Kidwell  and  A.  B.  Haynes  were  elected 
to  till  their  respective  places. 
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Mr.  Haynes,  a  graduate  of  Hillsdale  College,  had  been  professor  of 
mathematics  and  physics  at  Hillsdale  College  for  some  fifteen  years,  and 
previously  had  taaght  there  and  elsewhere.  This  had  given  him  an 
extended  experience  as  an  educator,  and  his  general  acquaintance  with 
the  teachers  and  educators  of  this  State  is  of  great  advantage  to  this  insti- 
tution. 

Dr.  Keller  is  a  graduate  of  the  universi^  of  Pennsylvania  and  had 
taken  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Strasaburg.  He  had  also 
studied  at  Wiesbaden,  had  taught  for  some  years  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  had  mnch  practical  experience  in  assaying  and 
metallu^ical  work  in  the  mining  regions  of  the  west. 

Mr.  £idwell  is  a  graduate  of  Georgetown  College,  and  later  graduated 
in  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  at  which  institution  he  served  as  an  instructor  in  mechanical 
engineering,  until  called  hera 

OFPICBSS  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  MINING  SUHOOL,  MO-lSBl. 

Marshman  Edward  Wadsworth,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.     (Harvard  University), 
director- 
Professor  of   mineralogy,    petrography   and   geolooy. 
Arthur  Edwin   Haynes,  M.  S.,  M.  Ph.   (HillsdEQe  College),  professor  of 
mathematics. 

Harry  Frederick  Keller,  B.  S.,  Ph.  X>,  (Straseburg  University),  professor 
of  chemistry  and  assaying. 

Alered  Church  Lane,  A.  M,  Ph.  I).  (Harvard  University),  instructor  in 
petrt^raph^  and  geology. 

Edgar  Kidwell,  A.  M.,  M.  E.  (University  of  PenDsylvania),  instructor 
in  drawing  and  mechanical  engineering. 

Fred  Fraley  Sharpleee,  8.  B.  (University  of  Michigan),  instructor  in 
chemistry  and  metallurgy. 

Fred  Warner  Denton,  C.  E.  (&>lumbia  School  of  Mines),  instructor  in 
mining  and  engineering. 

Arthnr  Edmund  Seaman,  assistant  in  mineralc^y. 

Walter  John  Baldwin,  S.  B.  (University   of   Bfichigan),  assistant  in  . 
mineralogy. 

Bobertlrwin  Bees,  librarian  and  clerk. 

Henry  Qibbs,  janitor:  in  chai^  of  the  chemical  supply  room. 

Patrick  Robert  Dillon  engineer  and  assistant  janitor. 

8TUDEMT6. 

The  Michigan  Mining  School  was  first  opened  to  students  September 
15, 1886,  and  during  the  school  year  1886-1887  twenty-three  pupils  were 
enrolled.  The  students  were  classed  into  three  divisions:  First  division, 
second  division,  and  special  students — numbering  respectively  seven, 
nine  and  seven  members.  The  first  division  comprised  all  the  pupils  of 
the  school  that  were  able  to  enter  upon  the  full  work  oE  the  school  at  its 
commencement,  or  were  the  only  ones  that  could  graduate  in  the  regular 
course  in  the  specified  time.  The  second  division  was  composed  of  pre- 
paratory students  who  were  engaged  in  elementary  studies  preparing  to 
enter  upon  the  full  course  at  the  iMgiunii^  of  the  next  school  year.  The 
special  studento  were  persons  that  joined  the  school  to  do  work  in  chem- 
istry for  a  greater  or  less  time  accoraing  to  their  opportunities. 
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During  the  year  1887-1888  twenty-nine  students  were  enrolled.  This 
year  the  students  were  first  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  date  of 
graduation,  while  the  preparatory  class  or  second  division  was  discontin- 
ued. This  year  the  classes  nmnbered  as  follows:  Class  of  1888,  eight; 
class  of  1889,  21  members.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  seven  stndents 
were  graduated. 

In  tiie  school  year  1888-89,  tortj  pnpils  were  registered,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Graduate  students  two,  cmbb  of  1889  twenty,  and  class  of  1890, 
eighteen  members.     This  year  six  students  were  gradnated. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  the  course  was  increased  to  three  years  and  the 
requirements  for  admission  raised.  Each  of  these  changes  served  to 
diminish  the  attendance,  and  only  thirty-five  pupils  were  enrolled,  during 
1639-90,  divided  as  follows:  Graduate  students,  two;  class  of  1890,  six; 
class  of  1891,  sixteen;  class  of  1892,  eleven.  At  the  close  of  this  year 
seven  students  were  graduated. 

The  school  year  1890-91  has  now  about  halt  expired,  and  ia  the  fifth 
year  since  the  school  was  open  to  pupils,  that  is,  the  -school  is  now 
only  four  and  one-half  years  old.  So  far  this  year  61  pupils  have  been 
enrolled,  a  number  which  promises  to  be  increased  before  the  close  of 
the  school  year.  The  students  for  this  school  year  are  divided  as  follows: 
Graduate  students,  three;  class  of  1891,  nine;  cla^sof  1892,  e^ht;  class 
of  1893,  forty-one,  or  si;  more  than  the  entire  number  of  all  the  students 
of  the  Mining  School  last  year.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  the 
first  year  that  the  school  has  entered  upon  its  work  with  anything  like 
suitable  accommodations  and  equipment  for  the  classes  expected,  which  in 
this  case  far  outnumbered  our  expectations  or  preparations.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  next  incoming  class  will  be  as  large  as,  or 
larger  than  the  present,  since  there  have  been  received  statements  from  a 
large  number  of  persons  that  they  were  preparing  to  enter  at  the  next 
school  year.  During  the  four  and  one-half  years  of  the  school's  existence 
one  hundred  and  eleven  pupils  have  attended. 

Number  ot  oollege  graduates 8 

Ratio  to  whola  number  of  Btudeute T^peroent. 

Number  oF  students  entering  Alining  Sahool  from  colleges  or  sohools  of 

equfkl  grade 31 

Ratio  to  Whole  number  ot  etudente 28  per  cent 

NUKBEB   OF  STUDENTS  ENTEBINO   NEW  EACH   YEA.B. 


188J,. 


Totd Ill 

Percentage  decrease  from  1886  to  1887 35  per  cent. 

Peroenta^  inoteaae  from  1887  to  1888 20  per  cent. 

Percentage  deorease  from  18S8  to  1889 29peroent. 

Peroentage  increase  from  1839  to  1890 2i5peroeat. 

The  past  year,  in  contrast  with  the  preceding  year,  shows  a  marked 
increase  in  attendance,  coincident  with  the  completion  of  the  building 
and  equipment  provided  for  by  the  legislatures  of  1887  and  1889;  since  it 
takes  at  least  two  years  after  appropriations  for  equipment  and  building 
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bave  been   made,   before  the   resalts    of    those    appropriations    can  1 
Becnred. 

TOTAL  NDMBEE  OF    STUDENTS  EACH   TEAB. 

1886-87 


Puoentaffe  inflteaBe  (rom  1886-87  10  1887-86 26    per  cent. 

pBcoentage  inoreaoe  trom  1887-88  to  1888-89 38    per  oent 

^roentage  deoroase  from  1888-89  to  1889-90 12)^per  oent 

PBroentag*  increaee  from  1889-90  to  1890-91 74}^  per  oent 

PwcentBge  inoreaae  from  1886-87  to  1890-91 165     per  cent 

K0HBEB  OF  STimBNTB    FBOU  EACH  STATE  AND  COUHTBT. 


Cuwda 

Ooknsdo  . 


Japan.. 


Hk^isan 

M««r  fork 

Ohio 

nmuylTBiiia.. 
Utah. 


ivrtia Ill 

The  above  table  sbowe  that  of  the  111  pupils  that  have  attended  the 
achool,  ^  were  residents  of  the  State,  or  omy  22  came  from  other  districts 
than  Michigan.  Of  the  others  Wisconsin  famished  eight  and  Illinois 
fimr. 
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OCCUPATION 

Agent  Canal  Company 2 

Butcher 2 

Book-keeper .   1 

Carpenter 2 

Cashier 1 

Clergyman 2 

Clerk 2 

College  preaident '  1 

Commercial  agent - 1 

Copper  refiner 1 

Deoeaaed 19 

Drayman 1 

Druggist ,  1 

Editor 2 

Engineer,  civil . 2 

Expreea  agent 1 

Farmer 11 

Hanieaa  maker 1 

Inaoranoe  agent 2 

Lawyer 3 

Lumberman 5 

MaohiniBt 2 

Marshall 1 

Merchant 4 

Total 


OP  FATHEB. 

Merchant,  commission 2 

Miller 1 

Millwright 1 

Mine  capitalist 3 

Mine  olerk 1 

Mme  superintendent 9 

Mine  surface  boes 1 

Mine  surface  laborer 1 

Mining 3 

Mining  captain. I 

Phyaiciaa 1 

PuTohasing  agent 1 

Railroad  manager 1 

Real  estate 2 

Retired 4 

Biding  school  superintendent 1 


Secretary 

Stockraieer. . 
Towmg 


U.  B.  internal  revenue  collector.. 


Forty-aeven  different  dawee. 
/ 

The  table  showiDg  the  occapstion  of  the  fathers  of  the  pupils  ia  of  inter- 
est as  indicating  the  varied  walks  of  life  from  which  the  latter  come,  prov- 
ing that  thia  education  is  desired  by  all  classes,  especially  by  those  that 
have  their  own  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  whose  parents  are  poor  or 
have  only  limited  means.  Including  those  whose  fathers  are  deceased,  47 
different  classes  or  occnpations  are  noted  in  the  list  or  one  to  every  two 
and  one-third  students. 

Of  these,  the  iai^st  number  is  of  those  whose  fathers  are  deceased,  (md 
the  next  largest  number  is  composed  of  those  whose  fathers  are  engaged 
in  farming.  Mine  saperintendents,  lumbermen  and  men  retired  from 
active  business  make  the  next  largest  classes. 
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Kumber  of  graduates  each  year  in  mining  engineering  c- 
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The  preceding  table  shows  the  number  of  students  who  have  graduated 
in  the  different  Bchools  of  this  country,  in  the  conrses  of  Mining  Engi- 
neeriag.  In  most  cases  it  does  not  include  all  the  graduates  of  the  school, 
but  only  those  who  have  cjadnated  in  Mining  Engineering;  although  it 
covers  in  some  cases,  like  Lehigh  University,  the  major  part  of  its  grada- 
ates  in  Metallurgical  Engineering,  as  well  as  in  Mining  Engineering.  In 
the  case  of  the  Massschusetts  Ins^tnte  of  Technology,  those  who  graduate 
as  Metallurgical  Engineers  are  given  the  same  d^ree  with  the  Mining 
Engineers,  and  are  numbered  bother  in  the  above  list  The  same  is  also 
true  of  several  of  the  other  institutions,  I  believe. 

At  the  present  time  the  Michigan  Mining  School  is  the  only  pure  school 
of  Mining  Engineering  in  the  United  States,  as  all  the  rest  have  several 
other  conrses  o£  instruction  and  give  other  d^?reee.  In  the  majori^  of 
schools  the  other  courses  of  instruction  are  the  most  prominent,  and  tbe 
Mining  Engineering  course  is  made  up  of  what  is  left  after  the  other 
courses  have  had  what  they  wish.  The  iSchooI  of  Mines  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege is  a  notable  case,  in  which  the  Mining  Engineering  work  has  been 
one  of  its  prominent  features,  and  it  has  graduated  more  than  three  times 
as  many  Mining  Engineers  as  any  other  school  in  the  United  States. 
Being  located  in  i?ew  i  ork  City,  backed  by  the  wealthiest  college  in  the 
United  States,  having  an  immense  body  of  students  to  draw  from,  and  the 
prestige  of  being  the  first  successful  school  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  it 
has  had  every  advantage  and  opportunity. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  judge  a  school  by  the  number  of  its 
graduates,  that  during  its  first  four  years  the  Michigan  Mining  School 
graduated  20  men,  while  the  Massachusetts  Institote  of  Technology 
required  eight  years  to  graduate  21  men  in  mining  engineering;  that  the 
University  of  Michigan  only  graduated  20  men  in  twelve  years,  and  only 
forty  men  in  twenty-five  years.  Harvard  University  graduated  eight  men 
in  eleven  years;  Lehigh  University  was  seventeen  years  in  graduating 
nineteen  men,  and  has  only  graduated  63  in  the  twenty-tour  years  her  course 
of  mining  engineering  has  been  given,  Lafayette  College  has  graduated 
39  men  in  the  same  time  (twenty-four  years);  Washington  University, 
although  situated  in  the  large  city  of  St.  Louis,  graduated  on^  19  men  in 
eleven  years,  and  only  35  men  in  nineteen  years.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  located  at  Philadelphia,  has  graduated  only  47  men  in  six- 
teen years,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  13  men  in  nineteen  years;  the 
University  of  Illinois  only  five  men  in  twenty-two  years.  The  Ohio 
State  University  has  graduated  20  men  in  the  twelve  years  it  has  grada- 
ated  classes  in  mining  engineering. 

Coming  now  to  the  schools  that  rank  more  distinctly  as  state  mining 
schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines  has  graduated  2^ 
men  in  nineteen  years;  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  8  men  in  sixteen  years; 
the  Dakota  School  of  Mines  one  man  in  three  years.  It  can  also  be  seen  from 
the  above  table  that  the  Michigan  Mining  School  graduated  the  lai^eet 
class  in  1890  of  any  school  in  the  courses  in  mining  engineering  given  in 
this  country,  and  that  during  the  year  1890-91  it  has  the  largest  number 
of  pupils  tuning  mining  engineering  studies  of  any  school  in  the  United 
States. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  justly  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  iiad 
the  largest  Universitv  and  Agricultural  College  in  the  United  States.  To 
this  she  can  now  add  the  largest  School  of  Mining  Engineering,  and  one 
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"whose  record  has  only  been  surpassed  heretofore  by  the  School  of  Mines 
of  Columbia  College, 

In  looking  over  me  record  of  the  number  of  pupiU  in  sttendauce  in  the 
different  institutiooB  in  1890-91,  it  will  be  seen  that  Lehigh  University 
ranks  next  below  the  Michigan  Mining  School,  while  the  Columbia  Col- 
lie School  of  Mines  ranks  third.  In  the  case  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technolo^,  the  students  in  the  first  year  in  all  the  courses 
are  placed  together;  therefore,  if  it  were  known  how  many  of  that  class 
were  to  take  mining  engineering,  the  nnmber  in  attendiince  would  be 
increased  beyond  28,  which  givee  the  number  in  the  three  higher  classes 
only.  Thf  past  experience  shows,  however,  that  if  the  choice  of  the  first 
year  men  were  known  the  total  number  of  mining  engineerine  students 
would  still  fall  below  the  number  of  such  students  in  the  School  of  Mines 
of  Columbia  College. 

At  Washington  University  the  number  would  also  be  somewhat 
increased  if  the  choice  of  the  students  in  the  first  two  years  were  known, 
as  it  is  in  the  last  three,  this  institution  having  a  five  years'  course.  Defi- 
nite information  has  not  been  received  from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
but  the  best  obtaLaed  shows  that  there  are  not  over  six,  if  that  number,  in 
mining  engineering.    Last  year  there  were  eight 

The  relative  rank  in  numhers  of  the  different  courses  in  mining  engi- 
neering would  stand  about  as  follows: 

1.  Michigan  Mining  School,  Houghton,  Michigan. 

2.  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

3.  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 
4  Massachusetts  Insiitute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 
6.  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

6.  Washington  University,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

7.  Ohio  State  University,  Colnmbua,  Ohio. 

8.  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

9.  College  of  Montana,  Deer  Lodge,  Montana. 

10.  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  Bolla,  Mo. 

11.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

12.  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  CoL 

13.  University  o£  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

14.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

15.  Dakota  School  of  Mines,  Eapid  City,  S.  D. 

16.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

17.  Universil^  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  nnderstood  that  the  above  comparison  applies  only 
to  the  number  of  pupils  in  minii^  engineering,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  relative  nnmber  of  pupils  in  other  departments. 

It  is  not  proper  to  make  any  comparison  of  the  number  of  students  in 
a  special  or  technical  school  like  the  Michigan  Mining  School,  with  those 
in  schools  that  give  more  general  education,  like  the  University  of  Mich- 
igian,  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  the  Michigan  Noroial  School, 
bat  yet  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  University  of  Michigan  graduated 
only  11  men  in  its  first  four  years,  the  Normal  School  the  same  number, 
auti  the  Agricultu^  College  none,  and  only  19  men  in  the  first  seven  years. 
As  a  matter  of  comparison  there  are  given  in  the  above  table,  the  number 
of  graduates  each  year  from  the  Agricultural  College,  and  the  number  of 
students  in  the  same,  also  so  far  as  known,  the  number  of  students  each 
year  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     In  looking  at  the  State  Agricnltural 
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College  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  starts  on  slower  plane,  as  candidates 
need  be  only  Eteen  yeare  of  tige,  and  to  pasa  in  aritnmetic,  geography, 

f*ammar,  readingi  spelling,  penmanship  and  history  of  the  United  States. 
nrther,  although  in  advance  in  certain  studies,  its  graduates  have  alwaya 
entered  into  the  fiist  year  of  the  course  in  the  Micnigan  Mining  SchooL 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  Agricultural  ColWe  had  for  many 
years  a  preparatory  department  and  that  the  above  list  contains  the 
preparatory  students.  The  Agricultural  CoIWe  was  established  February 
12, 1855,  but  wag  not  open  for  students  untU  May  13, 1867,  at  which  tims 
it  had  676  acres  of  land,  a  boarding  hall,  fort^-three  by  eighty-two  feet, 
three  stories  and  basement,  a  stable  twenty-eight  by  forty  feet,  and  four 
brick  dwelling  houses  for  the  professors.  On  the  other  hand  the  Mining- 
School  did  not  have  its  building  and  equipment  in  any  proper  shape  for 
students'  work  until  the  summer  of  1890,  or  this  is  the  first  year  in  which 
its  condition  to  give  instruction  would  compare  with  the  condition  of  the 
Agricultural  College  at  the  time  it  was  opened  to  students;  not  taking- 
into  consideration  uiat  here  no  provision  whatever  has  been  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  either  studente  or  faculty. 

The  University  of  Michigan  was  ot^nized  March  18, 1837.  In  1839 
there  were  in  existence  e^ht  fitting  schools  (called  branches)  established 
to  prepare  students  for  the  University,  when  it  should  be  opened.  That 
year  {4,000  was  appropriated  for  minerals,  and  one  professor  sent  to 
Europe  with  $5,0(X)  to  be  espended  for  books,  while  the  expenditures 
for  that  year  were  $45,000.  In  1840  there  were  nine  fitting  schools 
(branches)  and  the  expenditures  were  $52,040.76.  In  1841  there  were 
seven  fitting  schools  (branches)  and  the  University  itself  was  opened  on 
September  20  of  that  year.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  preparation,  having- 
schools  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  prepare  pupils  against  the  time  of 
opening,  having  buildings  erected  for  school  work,  and  also  for  the  accom- 
modation of  bom  students  and  faculty, 'only  twenty-five  pnpils  were  present 
the  first  year. 

In  1843  the  library  contained  4,000  volumes,  and  the  mineralogical  and 
geological  collections  385,000  specimens.  There  were,  however,  but  twenty- 
three  students,  and  the  institution  was  greatly  embarrassed.  Indeed  Gov- 
ernor Barry  stated  in  his  message  that  the  University  has  expended 
$100,000  beyond  its  income  and  had  little  or  nothing  to  show  for  it 
except  buildings,  library  and  apparatus. 

In  1844,  there  were  iifty-three  students,  and  there  was  strong  discussion 
of  closing  the  University.  Indeed  petitions  were  sent  in  by  the  people  of 
the  State  asking  that  it  be  closed,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  of  little  or  no 
good  to  the  State,     "Verily,  history  repeats  itselt" 

In  1845  it  had  fifty-two  students  and  sent  out  eleven  graduates.  It« 
increase  since  that  time  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  number  of  students 
given  in  the  table  above.  What  would  have  been  the  history  of  Michigan 
if  this  great  and  noble  educational  institution  had  been  closed  in  its 
infancy  as  was  desired,  and  when,  considering  the  geneml  nature  of  the 
education  it  was  giving,  it  had  not  shown  one-tenth  of  the  strength  the 
Mining  School  has  shown. 

We  may  further  consider  some  other  points  in  coiuiection  with  the 
University  and  Agricnltural  College.  If  one  looks  at  me  relation  of  the 
number  of  graduates  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Agricultural  CoU^e, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  a  variable  ratio,  that  appears  to  be  determined  t^  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  the  quality  of  the  pupils  in  certain  classes  and 
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the  nnmbera  in  each  class,  rather  than  the  total  numbers  in  the  school. 
Too  many  factors  enter  into  the  qnestion  of  graduating  a  man  to  make 
the  namber  of  its  gradnatefi  the  sole  criterion  at  an  institntion. 

After  the  fii^t  three  years  the  number  of  pupils  remained  approxi- 
xoately  uniform  in  the  Agricultural  College  imtil  1870,  never  falling  below 
49  or  rising  above  108.  That  year  the  number  rose  from  79  the  preced- 
ing year  to  129,  and  there  remained  between  121  and  164  for  eight  years. 
In  1878  the  number  rose  from  161  in  the  preceding  year  to  239  that  year, 
and  for  five  years  varied  between  216  and  264  In  1883  the  number  fell 
to  185  and  the  next  year  to  171-  In  1886  the  namber  rose  to  296,  and 
Teoched  the  maximum  370  in  1890.  The  decided  advances  in  the  number 
of  students  came  abruptly  and  then  remained  approximately  constant, 
vhile  decided  losses  in  students  appear  to  have  been  gradual — this  is 
especially  noticeable  from  1881  to  1Sj5. 

In  considering  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  ten  years  after  the  estaldishment  of  the  institution 
there  were  64,  or  only  three  more  than  the  number  enrolled  at  the  Mining 
School  during  the  first  half  of  its  fifth  year.  From  1851  to  1865  we  have 
no  record  of  the  number  of  students,  but  at  that  time  the  number  was  416, 
Teaching  1,255  in  1867,  after  which  (or  eleven  years  no  higher  number  was 
Teached  and  it  even  fell  to  1,105.  After  1878  the  namber  rose  to  1,634  in 
the  years  1881  and  1882,  when  it  commenced  falling  going  down  to  1,295  in 
1885.  Here  again  commenced  a  rising  period,  which  has  lasted  until  the 
present.  The  figures  show  many  sudden  rises  in  numbers,  but  no  com- 
xnensurate  sudden  decrease;  and  such  we  believe  will  be  the  case  at  the 
Ttfjuiiig  SchooL 

BBQUIBBKENTS  FOB  ADUISSION. 

When  the  Mining  School  was  first  opened,  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  it  was 
lequired  for  the  candidate  for  admission,  that  he  shoold  be  sixteen  year^ 
old  and  have  a  knowledge  of  Bnglish  grammar,  geography,  the  elementary 
principles  of  natural  history,  arithmetic,  metric  system,  algebra  and  plane 
geometry.  These  requirements  were  given  in  the  Prospectus  issued  July 
12,  1886. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  admission  requirements  until  the  first  cat> 
alogue  was  issued  in  the  spring  of  1888.  After  due  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  Mining  School  was  the  only  institution  for  higher  instruction 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  it  was  decided  that  the  closest  pos- 
sible relations  should  be  maintained  between  this  school  and  the  various 
high  schools,  not  only  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  but  also  throughout  the 
State.  This  connection  is  one  that  ought  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
liigh  schools  in  serving  as  an  inducement  to  keep  the  young  men  in  these 
schools  until  graduation. 

As  a  fact  comparativly  few  have  been  in  the  habit  of  completing  the 
high  school  course,  owing  to  the  demand  for  labor  in  this  region.  It  was 
sought  to  remedy  this  evil,  as  well  as  to  bring  about  a  closer  connection 
between  the  high  schools  and  the  Mining  School,  and  on  these  accounts 
it  was  determined  to  receive  the  pupils  on  the  certificate  of  the  principals 
or  superintendents  of  the  high  schools,  provided  the  pupils  should  have 
graduated  with  a  rank  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent  on  a  scale  of  100  in 
oveiT  study  required  for  admission  here.  It  was  then  required  that  the 
canmdate  for  adinission  should  be  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  should  pass 
in  arithmeticj  metric  system,  book-keeping,  algebra,  through   quadratic 
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equations,  plane  geometry,  elemente  of  physics  and  elements  of  descriptive 
astronomy.  A  rank  of  aiity  per  cent  was  decided  upon  for  entrance  on 
the  part  of  persons  examined  at  the  school  or  in  passing  from  one  class  to 
another. 

The  reasons  that  no  requirements  were  made  in  other  English  branches 
were: 

1.  The  variability  in  the  suljjects  taught  in  the  schools,  which  would 
interfere  with  insisting  upon  definite  suojects,  and  the  fact  that  all  stu- 
dents coming  from  the  schools  will  have  passed  in  several  other  subjects 
than  those  required. 

2.  It  was  thought  best  to  follow  the  example  of  the  medical,  law,  and 
other  professional  schools,  in  requiring  the  subjects  that  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that  the  students  should  have,  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  in 
this  institution,  in  hopes  to  obtain  a  greater  thoroughness  in  that  prepa- 
ration. 

3.  There  are  many  men  of  excellent  ability  who  have  not  the  advantage 
of  an  early  education,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  insert  any  non-essentuil 
requirements  which  should  deter  them  from  obtaining  watever  education 
thejT  can,  especially  since  the  Mining  School  was  established  in  part  for 
their  benefit 

At  the  time  the  next  catalogue  was  issued,  in  the  summer  of  1889,  solid 
and  spherical  geometry  were  added  to  the  requirements,  and  the  rank  to 
enter  upon  examination,  or  to  pass  from  class  to  class,  was  raised  to  76  per 
cent.  The  rank  required  for  entrance  on  certificate  was  raised  to  86  per 
cent  This  was  done  because  it  was  found  that  it  is  the  general  custom  of 
the  high  schools  in  this  section  of  the  country  to  mark  much  higher, 
relatively  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  than  the  schools  of  New  England  do. 
This  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  and  maintain  a  rank  that  would  yield, 
an  adequate  preparation  for  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed. 

However  valuable  a  reading  (at  least)  knowledge  of  French,  German, 
and  other  languages  may  be  to  the  Mining  Engineer,  it  is  true  that  we  could 
not  require  them  for  admission  unless  we  shut  out  almost  all  those  whom 
the  Mining  School  was  founded  to  help.  The  only  thing  this  school  can 
do  is  fo  concern  itself  about  the  essentials  for  its  work.  It  therefore  pre- 
sumes that  the  preparatory  and  literary  education  of  the  pupil  has  been 
completed  before  entering  upon  his  professional  studies  here;  but  itdoea. 
urge  upon  all,  who  can  do  so,  to  obtain  the  broadest,  highest  and  most- 
liberal  education  possible  before  tbey  enter  this  school,  since  if  other- 
things  are  equal,  it  enables  the  pupil  to  profit  far  more  by  his  conrse- 
here  and  to  take  a  higher  plane  after  graduating. 

One  of  the  serious  difficulties  in  the  high  school  work  is  that  too  many 
of  them  are  attempting  to  teach  subjects  that  properly  belong  to  colleges 
and  advanced  schools.  The  high  schools  generally  have  neither  means 
nor  material  to  do  this  work,  which  requires  special  facilities  and  special- 
ists as  teachers.  For  preparation  for  entrance  to  the  Mining  School, 
teachers  are  urged  to  give  special  attention  to  the  proficiency  of  their 
pupils  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  and  the  special  subjects  required 
for  admission.  Particular  attention  ebould  be  given  to  practice  m  the 
solution  of  practical  problems  in  mathematics,  so  that  the  pupil  may  be 
familiar  with,  and  practiced  in,  the  use  of  mathematical  principles;  as  the 
solution  of  problems  is,  for  the  student  of  mathematics,  his  laboratory 
work.  Thoroughness  in  the  work  done  is  to  be  aimed  at  rather  than  the  . 
quantity.  ' 
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ISo  change  was  made  in  the  requitemente  for  admission  in  the  catalogue 
issoed  in  the  snmmer  of  1890,  as  it  is  believed  that  for  the  present  the 
high  Bchools  have  taken  all  they  can  well  accomplish;  and  as  a  matter  of 
actnal  fact,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  fnlly  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  present 
reqniremeats.  The  difficulty  so  far  has  oot  been  in  the  lack  of  quantity 
required,  bet  in  the  lack  of  thoroughness  of  work  and  cultivation  of  the 
Teasoning  power,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  that  makes  bis  preparation  so 
ansatisfactory. 

If  the  time  shall  come  when  the  high  schools  will  prepare  their  pupils 
in  trigonometry  and  algebra  complete  for  admission,  it  would  relieve  our 
course  of  study  of  much  work  and  enable  us  to  do  better  and  higher  work. 

C0DK8E  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Michigan  Mining  School  was  organized  to  prepare  men  to  assist  in 
the  practical  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  The 
school  is  therefore  not  intended  to  give  its  pupils  the  ordinary  general 
and  theoretical  education  afforded  elsewhere  in  the  usual  courses  m  min- 
ing engineering,  but  ou  account  of  the  special  location  of  the  institution, 
it  aims  to  unite  both  theoretical  and  practical  mining  work  in  one  harmo- 
nious whole.  In  other  words,  it  is  intended,  in  connection  with  the  school, 
to  teach  students  the  principles  they  will  need  for  their  future  life  work, 
and  to  give  them  practice  in  the  application  o£  these  principles  in  the  mill, 
mine,  laboratory  and  workshop  so  that  on  graduating  they  will  he  able  to 
take  their  places  as  productive  and  usefnl  members  of  the  community  to 
^rhicb  they  belong.  The  Michigan  Mining  iSchool  ia  not  intended  to  be  a 
scientific  school  in  the  ordinary  sense,  nor  to  concern  itself  with  ^neral 
education,  but  to  be  in  the  true  sense  a  professional  school,  in  which  all 
its  pupils  are  not  studying  to  obtain  au  education  for  the  purpose  of 
mental  cultivation  alone,  but  to  obtain  an  education  and  practical  training 
ill  a  profession  which  they  eipect  to  follow  on  leaving  the  school.  This 
can  be  done  more  easily  here  than  almost  anywhere  else,  since  the  sole 
object  of  the  Mining  School  is  to  train  men  in  mining  ei^neering,  or  in 
such  specialties  as  they  may  need  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

In  all  other  schools  in  the  United  States,  the  mining  engineering  course 
is  carried  on  in  connection  with  other  studies,  and  is  often  looked  upon  as 
a  subject  of  less  importance.  This  usually  results  in  a  crude  and  insuffi- 
cient instruction,  the  main  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  produce  any- 
thing except  mining  engineering.  How  much  real  mining  engineering 
can  one  or  two  students  learn  when  they  are  sandwiched  among  hundreds 
of  sndents,  where  the  aim  of  the  latter  and  of  their  teachers  is  to  give 
them  a  training  that  will  prepare  them  to  take  up  the  study  of  law,  divin- 
ity, medicine — in  short,  everything  except  mining  engineering?  Students 
may  under  such  conditions,  learn  well  many  subjecte,  but  mining  engi- 
neering is  not  one  of  them.  We  claim  that  it  "is  just  as  impossible  to  give 
proper  training  in  mining  engineering  without  access  to  a  mine,  as  it  is 
to  train  a  properly  equipped  physician  without  hospital  practice;  a  cler- 
gyman without  putting  hmi  into  the  pulpit;  or  to  train  afarmer  in  the  meth- 
ods of  practical  agricniture  among  the"bulls"of  Wall  Street  Men  who  are 
to  do  any  good  work  must  either  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
they  are  studying  prior  to  or  dnrii^  their  school  life,  or  else  they  must 
learn  it  afterwards  at  the  expense  of  their  employers.     Men  are  graduated 
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all  over  this  country  in  courses  in  "i'"'"g  engineering  that  have  never 
seen  a  mine,  and  they  are  no  more  fitted  for  mining  engineers,  than  would 
be  a  city  boy  for  a  practical  farmer,  when  be  had  been  taught  agricnlture 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  city  and  had  never  been  outside  of  it  They 
may,  and  generally  do,  have  ability  enough  to  overcome  their  defective 
edacatioti,  but  no  one  can  claim  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation fo^such  work.  A  certain  institution  in  the  United  States  foremost 
in  its  miring  engineering  course,  as  well  as  in  other  courses,  graduates  its 
stndents  in  mining  engineering  without  requiring  them  to  have  ever  seen 
a  mine,  or  to  have  any  practical  knowledge  of  Ha  work.  Snch  graduates 
know  ae  much  about  mines  and  real  mining,  as  a  blind  man  does  about 
the  appearance  of  the  moon,  their  knowledge  is  derived  from  second- 
hand information  only.  That  studenta  of  mining  engineering  should 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  mines  is  recognized  by  many  institutions, 
in  requiring  their  students  to  spend  a  few  weeks  or  more  in  some  mining 
districts,  and  also  in  the  location  of  some  of  these  schools  in  the  midst  M 
mining  regions,  which  places  them  in  a  mining  atmosphere,  and  imbues 
them  with  a  mining  spirit. 

In  the  prospectus  issued  by  my  predecessor,  the  regular  course  was 
announced  to  occupy  two  years,  and  to  embrace  the  subjects  of  geology, 
mineralogy,  litholcM^,  chemistry,  assaying,  mathematica,  physics,  mining, 
metallui^,  surveying,  drawing  and  shop  work.  Further  than  this  no 
course  ofinstruction  was  laid  down,  and  oeyond  these  limite  the  Mining 
School  was  entirely  unoi^nized  when  it  [laesed  under  my  charge,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1887. 

During  the  first  year,  1866-87,  instruction  was  given  in  Q«neral  Chem- 
istry (Eliot  and  Storer,  with  Laboratory  Practice),  Qualitative  An^ysis 
(FreseniuB,  with  Laboratory  Practice),  General  Qeoh^  (LeConte'a  ele- 
ments), Metallurgy,  Mining,  Ore  Depoeita,  Algebra  (Omey),  G-eometry 
(Welsh),  Surveying,  Drawing,  and  Plane  Trigonometay  (Chauvenet).  The 
time  occupied  was  five  hours  a  day  for  five  days  a  week,  while  there  were 
two  terms,  one  of  14  weeks,  and  the  other  commencing  in  January  and 
extending  for  25  weeks,  making  39  weeks  in  alL 

In  hia  experience  as  an  educator,  which  extends  over  twenty-seven  years, 
the  writer  never  found  himself  confronted  by  bo  apparently  hopeless  a  task 
as  he  found  before  him  the  morning  he  commenced  his  labors,  ten  days 
before  the  t«rm  opened,  in  1887.  Not  only  was  there  no  course  of  study, 
but  there  was  only  one  member  of  the  faculty  left,  and  he  in  parts 
unknown;  the  rooms  were  unsuited  and  insufficient  for  the  work;  there 
was  almost  no  suitable  equipment  for  iostmctioQ,  except  in  the  chemical 
department,  and  that  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  School; 
there  was  no  clerical  help,  and  funds  were  limited.  Moreover  there  was 
the  depressing  knowledge  that  heretofore  all  state  mining  schools  hod 
been  obliged  to  pass  through  a  long  period  of  hostility  and  trial,  con- 
stantly interfered  wilh  by  contradictory  legislation,  with  insufficient  sup- 
port, and  left  to  struggle  along  as  best  they  might  One  of  t^e  wont 
features  was  the  almost  universal  feeling  throughout  the  State,  that  the 
Mining  School  was  but  an  experiment,  and  that  it  would  shortly  expire 
from  inanition — a  feeling  which  even  some  of  its  devoted  friends  shared  to 
some  degree. 

To  offset  this  there  were  three  factors: 

1st  Its  enemies  considered  it  so  sure  to  die,  that  they  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  put  forth  any  effort  to  strai^le  it 
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Sd.  The  etForts  of  the  Board  oF  Control  were  earaest  and  antirine 
during  the  long,  dreary  year  that  followed;  it  never  failed  to  aid,  and 
nerer  interfered. 

3d.     A  bnilding  had  already  been  provided  for. 

The  first  necessity  at  the  time  the  writer  commenced  his  work,  Sept.  5 
1887,  was  to  arrange  a  conrse  of  study,  and  to  obtain  the  effective  means 
to  carry  it  out,  including  a  suitable  faculty,  equipment,  etc.  The  course 
of  study  to  be  adopted  was  of  necessity  subject  to  certain  limitations: 

Ist  Owing  to  statements  in  the  Prospectus  for  1886,  it  must  be  limited 
to  two  years. 

2d.  It  must  be  suited  to  the  equipment  that  could  be  obtained,  to  the 
rooms,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  faculty,  then  numbering  three  members, 
including  the  writer. 

3d.  It  mnst  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  district  and  to  the' 
grade  of  pnpils  expected. 

4th.  It  must  prepare  the  pupils,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  i^eeds  of  the 
mines  of  Michigan. 

It  did  not  seem  proper  or  right  to  attempt  to  establish  any  of  the  com- 
mon scientific  conrses,  in  which  the  professional  studies  occupied  only  a 
portion  of  the  last  year ;  as  there  was  no  hope  of  beii^  able  to  compete 
with  the  otber  numerous  and  well  endowed  scientific  schools  throughout 
the  country.  In  theoretical  education  all  these  schools  could  do  better  on 
account  of  their  laige  libraries,  large  faculties,  and  the  means  of  general 
instruction,  which  this  institution  could  never  hope  to  obtain  unless 
through  the  means  of  private  benefactions.  The  only  apparent  hope  of 
enccess  lay  in  establishing  a  course  of  study  that  should  be  different  from 
any  other  course  known  in  this  country — one  that  should  be  strictly  pro- 
fessional and  practical  in  its  aims,  and  thus  not  interfere  with  the  work  of 
older  and  established  institutions.  Advantage,  too,  needed  to  ba  taken  of 
the  peculiar  location  of  the  school  in  an  old  (for  the  United  States)  and 
important  mining  district  At  this  point  we  should  remember  that  a  claim 
is  made  by  many,  that  the  Mining  School  should  have  been  established  in 
connection  with  some  older  and  well  organized  institution,  so  as  to  have 
eaved  much  of  the  expense  of  equipment  of  library  and  faculty.  So  far 
8S  these  items  are  concerned,  the  claim  is  true  to  some  extent;  but  the 
cost  of  these  things  is  a  mere  nothing,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  other 
and  aU  important  means  of  instrnction  that  the  Mining  School  has  at  its 
doors,  and  which  no  other  school  can  have,  unless  similarly  situated.  It 
ia  impossible  for  any  of  the  other  state  schools  in  Michigan  to  place  by 
their  side  mines  of  every  grade  and  description,  from  mere  open  pits  to 
mines  nearly  4,000  feet  in  depth,  hoisting  and  pumping  engines  of  every 
gisde  up  to  2,700  horse  power;  in  short  to  have  almost  every  appliance  of 
mining,  unless  they  would  spend  millions  for  the  thousands  the  Mining 
School  has  spent  for  libraries,  equipment  and  teachers.  Yet  the  use  of 
all  the  millions  of  capital  invested  in  the  mines  and  mining  work  of 
^Northern  Michigan  is  freely  given  to  the  Mining  School,  thereby,  in  prac- 
tical advantages  for  the  Mining  Engineer,  far  outweighing  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  having  to  erect  buildings  and  obtain  equipment.  Again,  at 
the  time  this  school  was  established,  there  was  no  otner  state  school  in 
Michigan  that  would  not  have  had  to  erect  new  buildings,  and  greatly 
increase  its  etjulpment,  library  and  faculty,  had  it  undertaken  to  do  the 
work  the  Mining  School  is  now  doing. 

In  view  of  the  fact  above  stated,  the  Director,  with  the  advice  and 
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OBsiBtance  of  the  other  two  members  of  the  tacnlty,  arranged  a  coarse  of 
instruction  for  1887-1888  to  correspond  to  the  previously  advertised  two 
years  course.  At  this  time  it  was  plainly  evident  that  two  yesra  was  too 
short  a  time  properly  to  train  students  for  their  duties  in  mining,  and  that 
the  course  would  have  to  be  increased  to  three  years  at  the  very  least  In 
view  of  this  fact  a  proposed  conrse  was  also  arranged  for  three  years  and 
published. 

In  the  coarse  of  study  for  1887-1888  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  intro- 
dnce  as  much  practical  work  as  possible,  taking  advantage  of  the  location 
of  the  school.  The  hours  each  day  were  increased  to  six,  and  more  or  less 
frequent  excursions  were  made  to  the  mines  and  mills,  or  devoted  to 
geolc^cal  field  work  on  Saturdays.  The  school  work  was  also  distributed 
over  three  terms. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  untiring  and  painstaking  labors  of 
Professor  Edwards  in  taking  upon  himself  the  largest  share  of  the  burden 
of  instruction  during  this  year.  To  his  labors  much  of  the  success  of  the 
Mining  School  is  due.  His  work  especially  in  the  winter  term,  went  far 
beyond  that  which  the  course  of  study  shows  was  assigned  to  him. 

During  the  year  1888-1889,  the  two  years  course  was  somewhat  modified 
and  the  three  years  course  adopted,  to  go  into  effect  in  1889,  for  all  students 
entering  at  that  time.  All  tne  changes  were  made  with  the  hope  of 
giving  the  students  better  training  and  of  increasing  the  practical  side  of 
the  work  here. 

In  1889  the  three  years  course  of  study  went  into  general  effect,  all  the 
students  voluntarily  changing  from  the  bid  two  years  course  to  the  new 
one,  because  of  the  superiority  of  the  scheme  for  the  latter;  but  the  school 
suffered  a  decrease  in  students,  not  only  on  account  of  the  additional 
requirements,  but  aUo  on  account  of  the  increased  length  of  the  course. 
Atthoogh  each  of  these  changes  temporarily  weakened  tne  school  in  num- 
bers, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  now  they  have  greatly  strengthened  it. 

The  course  was  considerably  modified  for  1890,  tne  hours  each  day 
being  increased  to  seven.  The  hours  in  alt  cases  mean  the  actual  honre 
spent  in  the  class  room  or  laboratory,  and  not  in  the  time  taken  in  prepara- 
tion which  must  be  done  outside  school  hours.  The  school  work  was  farther 
increased  by  putting  into  the  course  summer  work,  in  order  to  make  the 
school  of  more  practical  use  to  teachers,  miners  and  others,  that  might  be 
able  to  give  their  summers  to  such  work,  but  who  were  unable  to  take  the 
full  school  course.  The  situation  of  the  school  and  the  coolness  of  the 
summer  climate  in  this  region  enable  this  to  be  done.  Furthermore,  work. 
of  this  kind  serves  as  a  vacation  for  the  re~ular  student  and  assists  him  to 
become  for  better  fitted  for  hia  future  practical  work,  than  he  otherwise 
could  be,  and  enables  the  school  to  accomplish  far  more  than  it  otherwise 
could  do  in  the  same  number  of  years. 

With  various  changes  in  the  faculty,  and  with  the  increasing  demands 
of  mining  education,  a  number  of  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the 
course,  part  of  which  will  go  into  effect  this  year  and  a  part  next.  Witt 
the  exception  of  possibly  increasing  the  amount  of  shop  work  during  the 
summer,  the  course  for  1891  has  reached  its  utmost  capacity  for  expansion 
or  adaptability,  and  the  time  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  instruction  the 
students  ought  to  have.  It  is  also  found  that  many  students  are  unable  to 
do  the  work  required  in  the  time  given,  because  they  are  not  physically 
strong  enough  to  endure  it.  This  was  also  found  to  be  the  cose  even 
with  the  course  for  two  years,  many  students  being  three  or  four  yeaxa 
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in  accomplishing  it.     So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  present  course,  many 
students  will  have  to  take  four  or  more  years  ia  which  to  complete  it 

The  present  course  is  too  short  to  enable  &  proper  and  full  training  in 
Mining  Engineering  to  be  given,  especially  since  the  students  cannot  be 
far  enough  advanced  in  mathematics  during  the  first  year,  to  enable  them 
to  handle  the  engineering  branches  that  they  should  take  up  during  the 
second  year.  Until  the  high  schoolB  can  prepare  their  pupils  in 
higher  algebra  and  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  this  institution 
cannot  do  its  proper  wort  with  any  less  than  two  years  of  mathematical 
instruction  preparatoiy  to  taking  the  engineering  subjects.  On  the  other 
liand  the  engineering  branches  I'equire  at  least  two  years  for  their  develop- 
menfc  As  the  course  is  at  present  arrsneed,  the  instruction  in  many  sub- 
jects cannot  be  completed  in  the  time  allowed,  and  hence  other  subjects 
are  robbed  of  the  time  they  ought  to  have.  For  these  and  many  other 
reasons  a  course  of  study  for  four  years  is  proposed,  and  it  is  hoped  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  its  adoption.  It  is  proposed  by  the  faculty  as  a 
provisional  one,  and  the  best  they  can  adopt  for  the  present.  It  is  left 
open  for  discussion  and  criticism,  as  well  as  for  modification,  if  circum- 
Btances  shall  show  that  it  is  best  that  it  be  modified.  The  main  changes  will 
doubtless  come  through  advanced  preparation  in  our  high  schools  rather 
than  through  any  change  in  the  time  here.  While  the  proposed  course 
greatly  increases  the  labors  of  the  facnlty  and  does  not  apparently  dimin- 
ish those  of  the  student,  it  really  helps  him  to  a  very  great  degree,  since 
it  gives  him  much  more  time  to  assimilate  and  digest  his  work.  It  further 
places  the  subjects  taught  in  proper  and  logical  order,  so  that  the  pupil 
does  not  pass  from  one  subject  to  another  until  he  is  fitted  for  it  More- 
over, much  more  time  can  be  taken  to  explain  and  elaborate  each  subject, 
eo  that  the  pupils  can  understand  it.  The  four  years  course  will  also 
enable  the  practical  work  to  be  carried  out  in  a  better  way  and  with  mnch 
greater  thoroughness,  and  will  give  to  this  institution  the  best,  most  thor- 
ough and  practical  course  in  Auning  Engineering  in  the  country.  If  the 
present  Ijegislature  will  give  to  the  school  what  it  asks  tor,  there  would 
appear  to  he  no  obstacle  to  putting  this  great  and  necessary  change  into 
effect  in  two  years;  for  no  further  equipment  is  demanded,  or  needed,  for 
the  four  years  course  than  the  three  years  course  must  have.  The  new 
coarse  would  embrace  precisely  the  same  subjects  and  work  as  the  present 
one,  but  they  would  be  distributed  over  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  thus 
made  more  effective  and  complete.  Two  lull  years  are  needed  properly  to 
porchase  and  arrange  the  equipment  now  asked  for,  and  not  until  the  end 
of  that  time  could  this  course  go  into  effect 

Octlihe  op  the  Cocrse  op  8tcdy  for  1891-1892. 

first  year, 

Fall  Term—Fourteen  Weeks. 

Matrkhatic9— Higher  Algebra,  Place  and  Analytical  Trigonometry.  Recitations 
■even  hours  a  week. — ProteBSOT  Hawes. 

Da&wiiio— Drawing  Instnimente  and  Materials,  Plane  Geometrical  Problems,  Projec- 
tion, Development,  Round  Writiniz,  Lectures  and  work  in  Drawing  Room.  Ten  hours 
A  week.— Me.  Rowi^aitd. 

Fhysub— Elementary  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat  Light  Lectures,  Recitations  and 
lAhorabory  Work.    Three  hours  a  week.— Professor  Haynes. 

Ghemistrv— General  Principles  and  Non-metala,  Blowpipe  Analysis.  Lectures, 
ItecitatioDs  and  Laboratory  work.    Heven  hours  a  week.— Proleeeor  Kblleb. 
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HiiiEiEAixwx— dTStallo^aph;  and  DeterininatWe  Minei&logjr,  Leoturee,  BeoitatioDs 
and  Laboratory  work.  Eight  bours  a  week. — Thi  Dibbcttor,  Drs.  PArroH,  Hubbabo, 
Lazie  and  Mr.  Seamah. 

Winter  Term—Frntrloen  WeOet. 

Mathbuatios— Spherical  Trigoaomet^,  MeneuratioD,  Aaalytical  Goometry.  Recita- 
tiooe.    Seven  hours  a  week. — ^ofeeBor  Hayhes. 

DBAwrao — Inteceeotian  of  Linea,  Surfaoea  and  Solids,  Tinting,  Lettering,  Bound 
Writing.  Lectures  and  work  in  Drawing  Room.  Eight  hours  a  week  for  six  weeks. — 
Mr.  Rowiuuo). 

D»AwrNO — Topoera|ihical  Drawing:  Making  Scalee,  Plotting,  Topographical  Signs. 
Lectures  and  worK  in  the  Drawing  Room.  Eight  hours  a  week  for  eight  weeks.— 
Mr.  Dentoh  and  Mr.  RowLutHD. 

Sdbvetino — Lectures  and  Recitations.    Two  hours  a  week. — Mr.  Dektoh. 

PHTSioB—Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetisoi.  Lectures,  Recitations  and  Laboratory 
work.    Tiiree  hours  a  week. — Prafesaor  Uaivbs. 

Chemistrt — Metals,    Liectures  and   Recitations.      Two  hours  a  week. — Profeasoi 


M1NERAI.00T  AKD  LiTHOLOOT — Determinative.  Lectures,  Recitations  and  Labora- 
tory work.  Thirteen  hours  a  week.— The  Dibeciob,  Drs.  Pattoh,  Hobbabd,  Lane 
and  Mr.  Seamai*. 

Spring  Term— Six  Wetkt. 

Mathbiiaticb— Analytical  Geometry.    Five  hours  a  week. — Profeesor  HAritss. 

Pbtsics — Praotioal  Latwratory  work  in  'Experimental  Physios.  Fifteen  hours  a 
week. — Profeesor  Hathrs. 

Chekistrt— Introduction  to  Qualitative  Analysis.  Recitations  and  Laboratory 
work.    Fifteen  hours  a  week. — Professor  Keller. 

Summer  Term— Eleven  Weekt. 


SBOOItD  YEAB. 

Fall  Term— Fourteen  Weeks. 

Mathematics — Differential  and  Integral  Caloulua.  Recititiotu.  Five  hours  a  wreek 
-—Professor  Bathes. 

Dbawoo — iHometric  and  Cabinet  Projection,  Figuring,  Line  Hhading,  Conatruotion 
Drawing.    Lectures  and  work  in  Drawing  Itoom.    Pour  hours  a  week.^Mr.  Kid^eu. 

Pbofebties  op  Mater lALfl— Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  Steel,  Copper,  Tin  ^ino.  Anti- 
mony, Bismuth,  Alloys,  Timber  and  Lubricating  Gila.  Lectures  and  Recitations.  Two 
hours  a  week.— Mr.  RowLdUiD. 

GHsm^rRv— Qualitative  Analysis.  Recitations  and  Laboratory  work.  Fourteec 
hours  a  week. — Profeseor  Kelleb. 

Chemistry— Reduction    and     Oxidation.     Recitations.     One   hour   a   week. — Mr. 

SBABPL.ESB, 

Mbtallttroy — Fuel,  Refractory  Materials,  Iron,  Steel  and  Aluminum.  Lecturee 
and  Recitations.    Four  hours  a  week.— Mr.  8harfl,ess. 

Pbtkoorapht — Optical  and  Miorosoopic  Mineralogy.  Lectures,  Recitations  and 
Laboratory  work.    Five  hours  a  week.— Drs.  Lane  and  Patton. 

Winter  Term—Fourteen  Weeke. 

Mathematics- Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Mechanioa.  Recitationa.  Five 
hours  a  week. — Professor  Haynes. 

DaAwma- Machine  Drawing,  Tracing,  Blue  Printing,  Making  Drswings  from 
Models.    Lectures  and  work  in  Drawing  Room.    Three  hours  a  week. — Mr.  KiDnrEL.!. 

Hbohanism— Laws  ol  Motion,  Link  worlc.  Cams,  Teeth  of  Wheels,  Aggregate  motion, 
Misoellaneous  Problems  in  Applied  Mechanics.  Lectures  and  Recitations.  Four 
hours  a  week.— Mr.  Rowland. 

Elbotricttv — Electrical  Instruments  snd  Measurements,    Discussion  of  EUectro- 
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Minma  aio)  Mjnb  SuKVEnNO— Lectures  and  RMitatious.  Four  hours  a  we«lt. — 
Mr.  Debtoh. 

Stkatigr&phicai.  Qkouxit  and  PAueoirroiXMSY— Leoturee  and  Redtations.  Five 
hours  a  week. — Dr.  Liahb. 

CHEMisTBr — Stoichiometr^.    Reoitationa.    One  hour  a  week. — Mr.  Bharpless. 


Spring  Term—Six  Weekt. 
i  MiHiHo— Praotioal  work  in  the  Mines.    Thirty-five  hours  a 

Summer  Term^Eight  Weeks. 


THIBD  TKAB. 

Fall  Term— Fourteen   Weeks. 

Drawhto — Graphical  Statics.  Analysis  of  Roof  TTUsses  of  Various  Standard 
Designs.    I<e«tuiee  and  work  in  Drawing  Room.     Four  hours  a  week.— Mr.  Kidwku:. 

CBEMiaTBX — Quantitative  Analysis.  Lectures,  Beoitationa  and  Laboratory  work. 
Thirteen  hours  a  week. — Professor  KeliLiEB  and  Mr.  SbabpijSss. 

MuTAixuBay— Copper  and  Lead.  Lectures  and  Itooitations,  Two  hours  a  weak.— 
Mr.  SaABPi.Ess. 

Obb  Dunaraa — Lectures  and  Recitations.     One  hour  a  week.— Mr.  Shabpt^ess. 

MEOHAirica  or  Matbriaia— Application  of  Principlee  of  Statics  to  Rigid  Bodies, 
Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  Materials,  Disoussion  of  Beams,  Columns  and  Shafts, 
Combined  StresBes,  Testing  of  Msterials.  Lectures  and  Recitations.  Three  hours  a 
week  for  seven  weeks  and  two  hours  a  week,  asTen  weeks.— Mr.  Kidwkli. 

Mechanicaii  EnaiNEEBiNG — The  Steam  Engine  and  Allied  Subjects.  Lectures  and 
Becitations.  Pour  hours  a  week  tor  seven  weeks  and  five  hours  a  week  for  seven 
veeks. — Mr.  Kidweix. 


Winter  Term — F^rteen  Weeks. 

Cbxiostbt — Metallurgical  Analysis:  Recitations  and  Laboratory  work.  Seven 
hours  a  w»ek. — Mr.  Sharpi.bs8. 

UErAi.i.DBOY— Lead,  Silver  and  Gold.  Lectures  and  Recitations.  Two  hours  a 
weak.— Mr.  BHARPEiSaB. 

Ors  DsEssrao — Lectures  and  Recitations.    One  hour  a  week. — Mr.  SHABPiiSSS. 

Hbcsakicai.  EnoiHGEKino— The  Steam  Engine,  Steam  Boilers  (md  their  details. 
Lectures  and  Recitations.    Three  hours  a  week. 

Hechakicaij  EnaiKEBRmo — Engineering  Appliances.  Lectures  on  Pumpa,  IndioR- 
toTB,  Gauges,  Planimet«rs,  etc.    One  hour  a  week. — Mr.  Rowi.ahd. 

MixiNO  EnoiKEEitiiio  AND  MiNE  AoconTTTS— LecturoB  and  Recitations.  Four  hours 
a  week. — Mr.  Dbbtob. 

HvDBAUUo  AND  Struotural  EHOiNBERiKa — Lecturos  and  Bfioitations.  Three  hours 
a  week.— Mr.  Denton. 

GooKOKic  Gkoi-ogy—  Lectures  and  Recitationa  Five  hours  a  week.— The 
Director. 

Electives. 
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EtiECTBiCAL  KNamEEBiMO — Motors  aod  their  Applications.  Storage  Batteries,  Arc 
and  Incandescent  Lamps,  Wiring,  Electrical  Fittings,  etc.  Lectures  and  ReoitatioDS. 
Three  b9urH  a  week,— Mr.  Kidweix. 

OB 

Chemistry — Technical  Analytical  Uetbods.  Lectures,  Beoitations  and  Laboratory 
■work.    Nine  hours  a  week. — Proteasor  Kkllbb. 

Every  student  who  is  pursuing  the  regular  course  is  required  to  select  either  the  nine 
hours  in  Engineering  Design  and  Electrical  Engineering  or  the  nine  hours  in  Technical 
Chemistry.  The  selection  ia  to  be  made  with  the  ooasent  of  the  instructcr  and  submitted 
to  the  faculty  for  approval,  at  the  commenoement  of  the  winter  term. 

Spring  Term— Six  Wetka. 

AssAncQ — Practical  work  in  the  Laboratory  with  Jjecturea  and  recitations.  Thirty- 
five  hours  a  week,  two  weeka — Mr.  Sharpless. 

Oee  Dkcbsino— Practical  work  in  the  Stamp  Mill.  Thirty-five  houra  a  week.  Tour 
weeks.— Mr.  SHABPuas. 

Summer  Term— Six  Weeks. 

n  the  Field  and  Mines.    Thirty-five  hours  a  week.— The 


Bevision  of  the  above  course  will  be  made  at  any  time  when  it  is 
thought  that  it  can  be  improved,  or  when  the  needs  of  the  Bchool  demand 
it,  and  all  the  Btudenta  are  expected  to  conform  to  these  changes  when- 
ever introduced. 


In  1888,  it  was  found  that  the  act  for  the  organization  of  the  Mining 
School  did  not  empower  the  institution  to  confer  any  degree  upon  its 
graduating  class  at  that  time.  This  was  amended  by  the  L^slature  of 
1889,  and  the  school  allowed  to  confer  the  degrees  customary  in  such 
institutions. 

Under  the  two  years  course  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was  con- 
ferred on  all  persons  graduating  in  that  course;  while  all  that  take  the 
three  years  course  receive  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer, 

If  the  four  years  course  goes  into  effect,  it  becomes  a  matter  tor  seri- 
ous consideration  whether  the  Mining  School  should  give  a  degree  of  a 
lower  order,  like  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  Bachelor  of  ifining  Engineering, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  three  years,  or  not.  If  such  a  degree  were  given, 
persons  who  lacked  the  means  of  pursuing  the  full  course  would  be 
enabled  to  graduate  with  a  lower  degree,  and  still  be  qualified  in  many 
branches  oi  mining  to  do  the  work  required  of  them.  This  is  a  point  that 
needs  cRreful  consideration  in  the  future.  Would  the  effect  be  to  lower 
the  work  in  mining  engineering,  and  would  the  fact  that  it  might  aid 
young  men  without  means,  offset  the  prospective  injury  to  the  reputation 
of  the  school  and  of  its  regular  graduates?  Careful,  thorough  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings  is  needed. 
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BUILDINOB  AND   GROUNDS. 

In  1886,  the  Mining  School  rented  for  its  purposes  the  upper  floor  and 
aporCion  of  the  basement  of  the  engine  house  of  the  village  of  Houghton. 
This  gave  one  large  room  for  general  school  purposes,  and  one  smalt  room 
that  could  be  used  as  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  which  would  accommo- 
date some  ten  or  twelve  students.  Adjoining  these  rooma  were  two  small 
ones  that  would  answer  for  a  balance-room  and  rooms  for  the  instruct- 
ors. The  basement  was  used  for  storage  and  as  an  assay  laboratory. 
There  were  no  rooms  that  could  be  used  for  lecture  or  recitation  purposes, 
iSzoept  the  above  mentioned  ones. 

In  September,  1887,  it  was  found  necessary  to  rent  other  rooms  to 
accommodate  the  increased  instruction.  This  was  done  by  taking  four 
connecting  rooms  in  the  Oddfellow's  building,  a  block  away  from  the 
engine  bouse,  which  could  be  used  for  mathematics,  drawing  and  engi- 
neering. The  main  room  in  the  engine  house  was  then  fitted  up  to 
hold  the  chemical  apparatus  and  to  accommodate  the  work  in  mineralogy, 
lithology  and  geol<^,  as  well  as  for  general  use  as  a  recitation  and  lecture 
room.  It  was  found  that  these  accommodations  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
needs' of  the  school,  and  in  the  summer  of  1888  the  large  rink  building 
was  rented,  retaining  rooms  in  the  engine  house,  but  vacating  those  in  the 
Oddfellow's  block.  This  was  a  distinct  gain  not  only  in  room  but  also  in 
accommodations,  since  the  two  buildings  were  only  separated  by  a  street. 
The  rooms  in  the  engine  house  were  entirely  given  up  to  the  chemical 
department,  and  fitted  up  for  ite  oses,  while  the  rink  bmlding  was  tempo- 
rarily partitioned  so  as  to  accommodate  the  mineralogical  and  geological 
work,  and  also  the  drawing.  Fart  was  taken  for  storage  and  as  a  gym- 
nasium for  the  students. 

An  estra  room  in  the  basement  was  furnished  with  temporary  black- 
boards, and  used  for  mathematical  and  engineering  purposes. 

Meanwhile  the  Legislature  of  1887,  had  made  an  appropriation  for  a 
building,  and  land  was  donated  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Hnbbell  on  which  it  could 
be  erected.  A  portion  of  an  adjoining  lot,  which  was  not  controlled  by 
Mr.  Hnbbell  was  purchased,  in  order  to  insure  sufficient  space  in  one 
direction.  Under  the  act  making  the  appropriation  for  the  building,  con- 
tiacte  were  let  and  work  commenced  in  1888.  The  appropriation  made  for 
the  building  was  too  small  to  give  one  of  the  size  that  an  engineering 
flt^ool  should  have.  It  could  not  be  uiade  to  contain  the  laboratories  and  . 
workshops  aeeded.  It  is  well  known  to  all  that  shop  and  laboratory  work 
require  more  room  than  recitation  or  lecture  work  does,  and  therefore  the 
space  needed  in  a  school  of  practical  work  is  much  more  than  that  neces- 
sary in  a  school  in  which  theoretical  education  is  the  only  end  sought 
The  insnfficient  appropriation  in  1887  was  a  serious  mistake,  since  the 
school  has  never  been  able  to  undertake  the  instraction  the  law  of  its 
o^anization  contemplated  it  should  do.  It  can  never  do  this  unless 
appropriations  are  made  to  give  the  additional  room  necessary  which 
the  present  Iiegislature  are  now  asked  to  d<iin  providing  for  a  metallurgi- 
cal laboratory. 

In  planning  the  interior  of  the  building  every  effort  was  made  to  econ- 
mnize  the  space  for  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories  and  reduce  the  halls 
to  a  minimmn. 

The  main  building  is  109  feet  by  53  feet,  with  a  wing  37  feet  by  25 
feet 
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The  baBement  fioor  is  used  for  the  boiler  room,  weighing  room,  machine 
and  workBhops,  and  assaying  laboratory.  The  first  floor  contains  the 
Director's  room,  reading  room,  library  and  laboratories  of  -general  and 
economic  geology,  petrt^raphy  and  mineralogy.  On  the  second  floor  are 
situated  the  mathematical  recitation  rooms,  together  with  the  laboratories 
for  physics,  mechanical  drawii^,  surveying  and  mining  engineering.  The 
thira  floor  is  devoted  to  the  chemical  laboratories,  chemical  lecture  room, 
chemical  supply  room,  balance  room,  etc 

Because  the  main  building  was  of  insufficient  size  to  supply  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  school,  a  wooden  building  was  erected  in  1890  to  accommodate 
the  stamp  mill  and  other  ore  dressing  machinery.  This  building  will  be 
used  for  the  first  time  the  coming  spring  for  laboratory  and  practical 
instruction,  but  it  affords  only  a  partial  relief. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1889,  the  furniture  and  apparBtus  beloDging 
to  the  school  were  moved  from  the  engine  house  and  rink  building  and 
placed  in  the  Mining  School  building,  it  being  sufficiently  complete  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  appropriation  bill  for  fur- 
nishing the  school-building  did  not  pass  until  Jane,  therefore  all  that  could 
be  used  for  instruction  at  that  time  were  the  materials  and  equipment 
formerly  employed  in  the  other  buildings  and  which  were  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  school,  except  such  portions  of  the  equipment  as  the 
director  could  purchase  on  his  own  responsibility.  As  soon  as  the  appro- 
priation bills  had  passed,  the  work  of  furnishing  the  building  was  under- 
taken, contracts  let,  and  every  effort  made  to  have  it  properly  equipped  in 
September,  1889,  when  the  fall  term  opened.  As  every  contractor  failed 
to  keep  his  contract  in  time,  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
regular  school  exercises  with  from  one  to  five  different  gangs  of  workmen 
employed  about  the  building.  The  worst  was  over  by  the  end  of  the 
Christmas  vacation,  but  the  building  was  by  no  means  furnished  until  well 
into  the  summer  of  1890.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  school  had 
to  work  during  the  year  1889-90  were  of  the  most  trying  kind,  yet  the  year 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  year  preceding,  in  the  character  and 
amount  of  work  done. 

From  the  above  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  not  until  September,  1890, 
has  the  school  had  buildings,  furniture  or  apparatus  at  all  adequate  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it  Even  then  there  were  serious  deficiencies  which 
the  present  appropriations  asked  for  are  intended  to  supply. 

EQUIPMENT. 

A  large  part  of  the  funds  given  by  the  Le^slature  of.  1889,  for  equip- 
ment, had  to  be  used  upon  the  cases  to  contain  specimens,  the  specimens 
themselves,  and  the  machinery  and  apparatus  for  laboratory  work  and 
instruction.  Every  effort  that  could  be  made  was  pat  forth  in  the  interests 
of  economy,  and  when  the  conditions  are  considered  under  which  the 
school  has  been  working,  it  will  be  found  that  comparatively  few  mistakes 
have  been  made,  and  these  hav^  arisen  mainly  through  a  change  in  plans, 
which  circumstances  render  necessary. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  has  not  yet  been  equipped  as  was  expected  it 
would  be,  when  the  last  catalogue  of  the  school  was  issued,  owing  to  a  lack 
of  funds  and  to  a  change  of  instructors  in  that  department.  The  appara- 
tus already  procured  is  in  part  adapted  to  lecture  purposes,  and  in  part 
to  laboratory  work.     In  this  department  the  tables  have  been  fitted  for 
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ose,  and  in  the  main  it  only  remains  lo  provide  the  necessary  lecture  and 
laboratory  apparatns,  suitable  for  classes  of  the  size  of  the  present  first 
year  class. 

The  drawing  room  has  been  fitted  with  tables  and  shelves  bnt  needs 
models,  blue  print  apparatus,  etc 

The  metal  working  and  pattern  shops  were  fitted  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  instructor  formerly  in  chargi;  of  them,  and  adapted  to  the 
size  of  the  classes  that  were  then  present,  which  leaves  them  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  present  first  year  class.  The  shops  contain  a  Biehle 
testing  machine,  a  drill  prees,  engine  lathe,  planer,  sha|)6r,  hand  and 
power  lathee,  band  and  j^  saws,  forge,  grinding  and  polishing  machinery, 
etc.  In  the  line  of  electrical  apparatns  bnt  little  has  been  obtained  besides 
an  £dison  dynamo  and  Sprac^e  motor. 

In  the  surveying  and  minmg  engineering  work  a  complete  set  of  levels, 
transits,  rods,  eta,  for  surface  and  underground  surveying,  have  been  pro- 
vided. The  present  difficulty  is,  that  while  the  equipment  was  ample  for 
preceding  classes,  it  is  altogether  too  small  for  the  class  that  is  to  make 
nee  of  it  daring  the  coming  summer. 

In  mining  engineering  there  is  a  lack  of  models  for  instruction,  and 
the  same  can  be  said  of  the  hydraulics  and  structural  engineering. 

In  chemistry  the  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  the  means  of 
working  in  general  and  analytical  chemistry,  except  in  the  case  of  special 
pieces  needed  in  the  technical  or  analytical  work.  The  lecture  apparatus 
in  this  department  is  also  very  deficient,  and  each  of  these  wants  should 
be  supplied.  The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  laboratory  appliances  and 
conveniences  as  complete  as  our  means  allowed.  The  laboratories,  lecture, 
iTslance  and  sspply  rooms  are  all  on  the  same  floor.  The  laboratories  are 
furnished  with  large  fume  chambers,  which  have  a  good  dranght,  and  are 
sni^lied  with  hot  plates,  and  sand  and  steam  baths.  The  tables  are  fur- 
nished with  sinks — one  for  each  pair  of  students — and  have  abundant  gas 
and  water  supplies.  Filter  pumps  are  arranged  at  each  sink,  so  as  to 
provide  a  pump  for  each  student 

The  assay  laboratory  contains  ten  large  crucible  furnaces  and  eighteen 
miifBe  furnaces  of  the  Brown  pattern,  and  sixteen  crucible  and  mufSe  gas- 
oline furnaces  (Hoskins),  the  intention  being  to  provide  a  muffle  for  each 
Btndent  and  thus  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  waste  of  time  in  making 
one  furnace  do  for  two  or  more  persons.  The  laboratory  has  also  a  Blake 
and  Qates  crasher,  laboratory  size,  to  be  run  by  power,  three  large  buck 
plate^  large  and  scoall  mortars,  and  sets  of  sieves.  The  wek;hing  room  is 
supplied  with  six  pulp  scales  and  five  button  balances,  of  Troemner's  and 
Becker's  make  for  use  in  this  department. 

The  ore  dressing  laboratory,  or  stamp  mill,  is  equipped  with  an  asBort- 
ment  of  modem  croshing,  sizing  and  sorting  machines,  and  is  well  pre- 
pared to  treat  free-milling  and  refractory  ores  by  such  methods  as  analysis 
and  mill  tests  show  will  give  the  best  results.  Stndents  are  reciuired  to 
care  for  the  machinery,  carry  out  the  dressing  operations,  and  check  their 
rei^alta  by  fire  assay.  The  apparatus  at  the  disposal  of  a  student  at  pres- 
ent consists  of  the  following  pieces:  One  650  pound  three  stamp  battery, 
for  wet  or  dry  crushing,  furnished  with  copper  plates;  one  Blake  crusher; 
one  Gates  crusher;  one  sample  grinder;  one  pair  of  rolls;  one  amalgamatuig 
ran;  one  settler;  two  jigs;  one  Calumet  separator;  one  spitzkaeten;  one 
Fme  vanner;  apron  tables;  screens;  precipitating  tanks;  and  settling 
tanks  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  check  all  his  results  by  assay. 

^■^  L\,i.i..hA'0()^ie 
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This  laboratory  wants  some  additional  pieces  of  machineiy,  to  render  the 
eqnipment  as  complete  as  the  school  needs  for  its  instmction. 

In  metallnrgy  there  is  nothing  except  samples  of  varions  grades  of  iron, 
etc.  This  department  needs  a  separate  building  and  thorough  eqnipment 
and  an  appropriation  is  aeked  for  to  euppl;  this  need. 

In  crystallography  the  laboratory  is  well  supplied  with  abont  1,100  glass 
and  wooden  crystal  models  for  teaching  purposee,  and  also  has  most  of  the 
goniometers  and  other  appliances  needed,  unless  further  instruction  ebonld 
be  given  than  is  given  at  present.  The  chief  need  is  for  duplicate  wooden 
models,  that  can  be  used  for  recitation  and  laboratory  practice. 

The  mineralogical  laboratory  is  equipped  with  cases,  tables,  fume 
chamber,  gas  and  some  26,000  mineral  specimens  for  lecture  and  labora- 
tory work.  The  chief  need  is  to  make  good  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  labora- 
tory class  of  some  40  men,  who  are  worling  npon  the  subject  this  year,  to 
ada  specimens  of  minerals  in  certain  points  where  the  collection  is  w^ak 
and  insufficient  to  give  the  instruction  required.  In  optical  mineralogy 
two  polariscopes  have  been  provided,  with  about  150  sections  of  minerals 
suitable  for  use  with  them.     This  collection  shonid  be  increased. 

In  lithology  about  10,000  specimens  have  been  procured,  making  a 
very  good  basis  for  instmction  m  that  department,  but  further  specimens 
are  needed  to  fill  out  some  gaps.  In  connection  with  this  and  the  petro- 
zraphical  department,  thin  sections  of  the  rocks  of  the  collection  are  needed 
tor  purpoees  of  study  and  teaching. 

In  the  petrographical  department  there  have  been  provided  twenty  pet- 
n^aphical  microscopes  of  the  best  makes  (constructed  for  the  school 
with  special  improvements),  with  the  Bertrand  lens  insertible  in  the  draw- 
tube,  and  with  mica  and  gypsum  plates  and  quartz  wedges,  that  will  be 
used  by  the  students  in  putting  their  instmeiion  into  practice.  Several 
finer  microscopes  of  various  makes,  American,  German,  f  rench  and 
English,  are  subject  to  the  stndent's  inspection.  There  is  also  one  set  ut 
the  more  delicate,  or  less  important,  accessories,  L  e.,  axial  angle  attach- 
ments, Babinef  s  com[K>nsator,  Leeson's  goniometer,  Bertrand's  and  CaU 
deron's  eyepieces.  Abbe's  epectroecope  ocular,  Bertrand's  goniometer 
attachment,  nis  arrangemente  for  measuring  the  index  of  retraction  by 
total  reflection  and  various  special  objectives  and  eyepieces.  These  as  well 
as  Jannettaz's  thermal  apparatus.  Groth's  "  Universal-Apparat,"  Wollas- 
ton's,  Hirschwald's,  Fueas's  and  other  goniometers,  the  total  reflectometer, 
polariscopes,  and  a  pyro^lectric  duster  are  for  illustration  and  advance 
work.  A  considerable  addition  is  needed  for  this  department  in  order  to 
give  the  instruction  promised  to  the  present  first  year  class,  and  it  should 
be  provided  at  once. 

The  collections  in  palteontology  answer  most  of  the  needs  in  that 
direction  here,  although  some  gaps  remain  to  be  filled,  and  more  duplicate 
fossils  are  needed  for  laboratory  work  and  instruction. 

In  the  department  of  physical  and  economic  geology,  particnlarly  in 
the  latter,  the  collections  are  deficient,  and  special  appropriations  have 
been  asked  for,  to  aid  in  supplying  the  deficiencies.  , 

(ilPrS  TO  THE  MINING   SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  benefactions  to  the  institution 
was  the  gift  of  the  main  portion  of  the  land  that  now  belongs  to  the  school 
given  by  the  Hon.  Jay  A.  Hubbell  in  1885. 
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The  library  of  the  HoaghtoD  counhr  Historical  Society  and  Mining 
Institate  was  also  given  to  the  Mining  ochool,  throngh  the  instmmentality 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Stargis  and  now  forms  a  valuable  part  of  the  school  library. 
The  libraiT  has  been  still  farther  increased  bv  donations  of  books  t^ 
MesBrs.  John  Dickinson,  T.   L.  Chadboume,  J.  M.  Longyear  and  othere. 

Valuable  collections  of  specimens  have  been  given  the  Mining  School 
by  ^ent  D.  H.  Bacon  formerly  of  the  Cleveland  mine,  and  by  the  will  of 
Agent  B.  F.  Emerson  late  of  the  Copper  Falls  mine.  Valuable  specimens 
have  also  been  presented  by  Captain  Hoatson,  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
mine,  and  by  many  others,  particularly  by  Agent  A.  Kidder  of  the  Cham- 

Ca  and  Lake  Angeline  mines,  by  whom  large  amounts  of  material  have 
n  sent.  A  recent  valuable  donation  has  been  made  by  Captain  F.  M. 
Mitchell,  of  ores  of  the  copper  and  nickel  miue  of  Sudbury,  Cuiada. 

A  Gates  Laboratory  Ore  Crusher  has  been  presented  to  the  school  by 
the  Gates  Company,  through  the  instmmentality  of  the  late  David  M. 
Ford,  their  agent  in  this  district. 

Important  and  valuable  material  for  the  library  has  been  received  from 
the  United  States  Government,  and  also  from  the  Government  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Senators  Btockbridge  and 
McMillan,  Bepresentetive  Stephenson  and  £z-Govemor  C.  G.  Luce. 

An  importuit  aid  in  famishing  the  ore  dressing  laboratory,  or  stamp 
mill,  was  rendered  by  Supt  F.  G.  Coggin,  in  giving  his  royalty  on  the 
Calnmet  Separator. 

In  all  inatitntions  for  education  there  are  many  young  men  that  have 
good  capacity  and  ability,  but  are  financially  ttnable  to  pay  for  their -educa- 
tion nnleBS  some  assistance  is  rendered  them. 

In  most  of  the  coll^ies  this  aid  take&  the  form  of  scholarships,  which  are 
given  to  a  certain  class  of  pupils  that  need  them  although,  to  some  extent, 
money  is  loaned  to  those  tnat  need  it.  Both  methods  have  been  started 
in  this  institution,  and  apparently  will  be  productive  of  much  good. 

The  first  scholarship  established  was  the  Charles  E.  Wright  ^holarship, 
given  by  Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Wright,  in  memory  of  a  late  member  of  the  Boara 
of  Control.     Mrs.  Wright's  letter  is  given  below. 

To  TBE  HoHOBABt^  Board  of  Contboi.  of  tsb  Michigab  Miniko  Sohooi.: 

Oenilemert — In  memoir  of  my  husband  the  late  Cbsrlea  B.  Wright,  and  bs  B  tokOQ 
of  the  deop  intereat  he  had  in  the  Michigan  Mining  School,  I  deaira  to  give  to  aaid 
aobool  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollats. 

If  said  gift  shall  be  aocepted,  it  is  to  be  held  under  the  following  conditions,  to  wit: 
It  is  to  be  invested  as  a  permanent  fund  by  the  Board  of  Control,  to  form  the  nudeua 
of  a  eofaolarebip  to  be  known  as  tbe  Charles  B.  Wright  soholBrshiti.  lie  income  is  to 
be  given  to  some  indigent  student  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Control,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Faculty  of  said  school 

The  award  is  to  be  made  during  the  first  term  of  the  year  to  some  student  who  has 
a  satiatactory  record  during  the  entire  preceding  year  in  the  Michigan  Mining  Sohooi, 
and  who  intends  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  Mining  EngineeriiiB  or  Geolosi- 
CbJ  work.  The  inbome  is  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parte,  to  be  paid  during  the 
three  terms  of  the  year,  and  if  at  any  time  the  conduct  or  standing  of  the  student 
receiving  the  award  should  become  unsatisfactory,  the  portion  then  remaining  unpaid 
should  be  withheld  from  him,  and  given  to  some  other  student,  in  accordanos  with  Ihe 
terms  of  this  gift. 

[Signed]  Carrie  A.  Wright. 

The  money  has  been  paid  over  and  invested,  but,  unfortunately,  thus 
far  no  income  has  been  received  from  it. 

A  further  fund  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  Lanfear  Norrie,  to  form  the  basis 
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o£  a  dormitory  fandand  scholarship.  From  information  Teceived,  it  is 
probable  that  the  iccome  from  this  Bcholarship  can  be  awarded  in  1891, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  given  below: 

Know  oU  men  by  these  preaentt.  That  I,  A.  Lanfear  Norrie,  of  the  ci^  of  TTew  York, 
herob]'  giTe,  grant,  aaeign  and  set  over  unto  tbe  Miobigan  Mining  School,  at  Houghton, 
MiohigBn,  and  to  Pet«r  White,  D.  H.  Boll  and  J.  M.  I^ngyeor  of  Marquette,  Micnigan, 
as  trustees  the  sum  ol  five  thouiand  dollars,  lawful  mone^  of  the  United  States. 

The 'Conditions  o(  thie  gift,  and  upon  which  this  fund  is  to  be  taken,  are,  that  the 
said  trueteee  ^all  invest  the  same  upon  bond  and  moii^age  In  tbevilla^  o(  Marquette, 
or  of  the  cit}'  of  Detroit,  in  the  State  of  Uiohigoni  or  in  the  ci^  of  Milw&ukee,  in  the 
State  of  WiBconsin;  or  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  Stato  of  Jllinoia,  upon  unencum- 
bered improved  real  eatate. 

That  one-hall  of  the  income  of  said  sum  of  |5,000  eholl  be  paid  yearly  by  the  said 
trustees  unto  the  Soord  of  Control  for  the  support  o(  some  student  whose  father  has 
worked  in,  or  in  aome  way  been  c»nnected  witn,  mining  operations  in  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula of  Michigan,  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  faculty  of  said  school:  and  the 
remainder  of  said  income  shall  be  accumulated  and  invested  as  said  priDoipal  eball  be 
invested,  and  ttiat  this  fund  with  its  accumulations  shall  be  the  basis  of  a  lai^r  fund 
to  be  obtained  from  other  oontributora  amountinK  to  at  least  {100,000,  to  be  used  for 
the  erection  of  a  dormitory  building  for  the  use  of  such  students  as  may  be  deaignat«d 
by  the  said  faculty,  which  building  when  erected,  shall  be  under  the  ezoluaive  control 
of  the  oorporation  or  Board  of  Control  ot  the  said  Michigan  Mining  School. 

This  gift  is  to  the  aaid  trustees  and  their  suooeesorB  forever,  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
said  Mining  School.  In  case  of  the  death  ot  either  of  the  said  trustees,  the  survivors  or 
■urvivor  shall  appoint  a  auoceSBor  or  auccesaora. 

When  the  erection  of  the  said  building  shall  be  commenoed,  after  the  said  fund  of 
9100,000  is  obtained,  tbe  sum  hereby  given,  with  all  its  aocumalations,  shall  be  paid 
over  to  tbe  eoid  Mining  School,  for  the  purpoeea  aforesaid. 

Witness  my  hand,  the  30th  day  of  January,  1S90. 

A.  Lanpear  Nobrie. 

Witness  T.  El.  O,  M.  STrraoit. 

We,  Peter  White,  D.  H.  Ball  and  J.  H.  Longyear,  the  persons  named  in  the  above 
instrument,  oooept  the  trust  therein  granted  in  all  reepeotiB,  and  agree  to  oomply  wiUt 
the  oonditions  thereof. 

Witness  our  hands,  the  Ist  day  of  February,  1890; 


In  another  direction  a  fond  of  $500  for  the  present  year  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  J,  M.  Longyear,  of  the  Board  of  Control,  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Mining  School  and  to  be  loaned  to  stodente  of  said  school,  tnat  mav  be 
designated  by  the  Treasarer  and  Director,  said  students  being  nnable  to 
maintain  their  connection  with  the  school  without  such  aid.  This  money 
is  not  to  be  a  gift  to  the  stndent,  bnt  he  is  to  pay  it  back  as  soon  eis  prac- 
ticable after  graduation.  After  his  graduation  interest  will  be  charged 
him  for  the  first  three  years  at  five  per  cent,  and  for  the  following  two 
years  at  seven  per  cent  The  money  repaid  and  the  interest  are  to  go  to 
the  fnnd,  to  aid  other  students  in  the  same  way.  This  method,  it  is 
believed  will  lead  the  student  to  a  more  manly  feeling  than  a  gift  out^ 
right  would  produce  in  him,  since  it  gives  him  the  means  of  paying  for 
his  own  education,  assists  him  when  ne  most  needs  assistance,  and  enables 
him  to  return  the  money  to  aid  others,  at  a  time  when  lie  can  best  do  bo. 
It  is  believed  that  it  woald  be  better  if  all  funds  given  to  the  school  for 
invefltment  and  use,  should  be  accompanied  by  some  proviso  that  a  certain 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  income  shall  be  repaid  or  set  aside,  to  increase 
the  principal  until  it  shall  attain  a  limit  either  fixed  or  left  to  the  proper 
authorities  to  determine.    Soch  a  method  would  enable  the  institntion  in 
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tbe  fntare  to  do  mach  mpre  good,  thaii«t  could  if  the  income' were  to  be 
spent  entirely  each  year. 

THE  LONQYEAB    PBIZES. 

Another  step  taken  by  Mr,  J.  M.  Longyear  to  aid  the  Bchool,  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Longyear  prizes  nnder  the  followii^  conditions: 

Marqjtette,  Michigan,  Nov  9,  1S87. 
Ckarlbs  E.  WieiaHT,  Esq.,  Marqdktte; 

Dkar  Sib—I  wish  to  offer  three  first  prizes  oF  seventT-flve  dollars  [975]  eaob,  and  three 
eeoond  prizes  of  filty  dollate  eaoh,  [t50j  to  be  oompeted  for  by  the  members  of  the  senior 
claafi  of  tiie  Miohi^on  Mining  School.  The  oompetition  totje  by  means  of  papers  on 
three  subjeots,  wntteo  by  members  of  the  olsas  and  submitted  to  the  Board  o(  Control 
for  examination  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  Board  may  determine.  I  desire 
Bubjecta  selected  with  a  view  of  produoing:  papers  w,iioh  will  be  ot  practical  use  in 
developing  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  should  like  something 
that  would  be  ot  aervioa  to  the  average  woodsman  or  explorer,  and  suggest  the  sub- 
jects of  practical  field  geology,  and  the  use  of  the  dial  and  the  dip  compass  in  explora- 
tions, leaving  the  selection  of  the  third  subject  to  the  judgnent  of  the  Board.  If  this 
offer  is  accepted  and  there  are  two  or  more  papers  on  each  subject  submitted,  I  will 
pay  seventy-five  dollars  to  each  of  the  writers  of  the  three  papers  which  may  be 
awarded  the  first  prizes,  and  fifty  dollars  to  eaoh  of  the  writers  ot  the  three  papers 
which  may  be  awarded  the  second  prizes. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  in  osse  only  two  papers  are  submitted,  that  the  Board 
reserve  the  ngnt  of  awarding  only  one  prize,  in  case  such  action  should  seem  advisable. 
In  ease  only  one  paper  should  be  submitted,  I  should  like  the  Board  to  exercLse  ite 
judgment  in  awarding  a  prize.  It  is  my  desire  to  publish  the  papers  under  the  writers' 
names,  in  pamphlet  form,  for  dutnbutiun  among  miners,  explorers,  land  owners  and 
oQiers.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  M.    IlOKOYEAR. 

In  conformity  to  the  above  letter  the  Board  of  Control  have  decided 
upon  the  following  aabjects  and  conditions: 


1.  Field  Qeology;  ite  methods  and  their  applications. 

2.  The  Dial  and  the  Dip  Compass  and  their  uses. 

3.  The  Diamond  Drill  and  its  uses. 

CONDITIONB. 

The  conditions  nnder  which  the  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  are  as  follows: 

The  papers  for  this  year  are  to  be  presented  by  September  30,  1891. 

A  stndent  may  present  a  pa^r  upon  each  ot  the  three  subjects,  which 
will  entitle  him  to  the  three  prizes,  if  his  papers  are  found  worthy. 

The  dissertations  must  be  written  in  a  clear,  I^ble  hand,  or  type- 
written, on  letter  paper,  quarto  size.  The  sheets  are  to  be  securely  tas- 
tened  together,  written  on  one  side  only,  and  a  mai^^in  ot  not  leas  than 
one  inch  left  all  around,  in  order  that  the  dissertation  may  be  bound  if 
desired 

The  title  page  is  to  have  upon  it  an  assumed  name,  and  each  dissertation 
is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  bearing  the  same  nama  This 
•  envelope  mnst  contain  the  writer's  true  as  well  as  assumed  name,  and 
address,  and  it  will  not  be  opened  until  the  awards  have  been  made. 

No  prizes  will  be  awarded  unless  the  papers  are  judged  to  be  of  a  auffi- 
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ciently  high  atandme  to  be  eatilled  to  a  prize,  I^ence  there  may  be  avarded 
all,  part  or  none  of  t£e  prizes,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Theae  prizes  can  now  be  competed  for  by  any  student  of  the  school, 
whether  special  or  regular,  without  restriction  to  the  gradoating  class,  as 
was  originally  specified. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  preparation  of  the  papers  required,  is 
that  the  stodeots  have  had  all  they  could  do  properly  to  obtain  their 
degrees,  without  taking  much  time  for  other  objects.  With  additional 
students,  and  with  more  that  have  had  a  collegiate  or  university  training, 
this  difficulty  will  disappear.  Another  difficulty  has  been  the  natnre  of  the 
subjects,  and  their  advanced  character.  This  might  perhaps  be  remedied 
by  allowing  a  greater  range  of  subjects,  or  by  allowing  the  writers  more 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  a  subject. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  habits  of  the  more  eastern  portions  of  the 
country  may  be  more  fully  followed,  in  ref erenoe  to  i^e  building  up  of 
this  institution,  for  in  no  way  can  one  better  erect  for  himself  a  monument 
whose  influence  shall  be  wide  spread  and  enduring,  than  by  raising  that 
monument  on  the  basis  of  an  educational  institution,  eapecially  since 
every  interest  conspires  to  keep  and  preserve  it 

Great  good  can  be  done  by  endowments  for  professorships,  for  the 
library,  for  buildings,  for  any  and  all  purposes  needed  about  an  institu- 
tion of  this  character.  A  special  need  is  lor  proper  accommodatioos  for 
the  students,  and  an  excellent  and  judicious  act  would  be  the  erection  of 
a  gymnasium  with  accompanying  conveniences,  since,  owing  to  the  deep 
snow  and  long  winters  of  this  region,  there  is  less  opportunity  for  out  of 
door  exercises,  than  exist  in  the  portions  of  the  State  farther  south.  A 
building  of  this  kind  would  be  appreciated  both  by  students  and  Faculty. 

UBBARY   AND    BEIDING   BOOH. 

The  library  and  reading  room  have  been  under  the  special  charge  of  tho 
Director,  who  has  looked  after  all  orders  for  both.  This  has  been  necessary 
owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  librarian  in  such  work,  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  here. 

During  the  past  winter  the  librarian  spent  several  weeks  at  the  Public 
Library  and  the  Newberry  Library  of  Chicago,  in  studying  the  methods  of 
cataloguing  and  care  of  libraries,  preparatory  to  arranging  the  books  and 
completing  the  catalogue  of  the  Mining  School  Library.  But  little  work 
has  been  done  on  the  catalc^uing,  and  nothing  on  the  shelf  marking,  of 
the  books,  because  the  time  of  the  librarian  has  been  fully  occupied  with 
hia  duties  as  clerk  of  the  schooL  During  the  coming  sommer  it  is 
expected  that  a  good  deal  will  be  accomplished,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
books  and  formation  of  the  catalogue.  The  library  contains  now  6,843 
volumes  and  several  thousand  pamphlets,  which  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
fairly  good  working  library.  The  greatest  need  in  the  library  is  that  of 
complete  sets  of  the  various  technical  and  scientific  journals  and  proceed- 
ings. In  this  respect  the  library,  as  a  whole,  is  very  weak.  It  is  import- 
ant that  these  deficiencies  be  supplied  at  once,  in  order  that  the  school 
may  have  the  means  of  giving  the  instruction  that  the  students  need.  The 
library  is  the  right  hand  of  every  live  teacher  in  any  department,  and  onl^ 
by  its  constant  use  can  they  do  the  work  they  ought  to  da 

The  reading  room  ia  well  supplied  with  the  important  technical  and 
scientific  periodicals,  although  some  important  ones  are  still  vauting.    This 
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room  is  an  essential  adjunct  of  the  library  and  the  school,  as  it  enables 
the  teacbers  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. With  the  larger  nnmber  of  advanced  students,  and  with  the 
completion  of  the  equipment  of  the  institution,  the  use  of  the  library  will 
rapidly  increase,  especially  during  the  next  two  years.  This  will  naturally 
be  the  case,  because  -the  mstructors  will  not  be  forced  to  give  so  much 
time  to  the  organization  and  equipment  of  their  departments  as  they  have 
given  in  the  past,  but  will  be  able  to  devote  their  energies  more  fully  to 
the  development  of  their  courses  of  instruction;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
good  library  is  as  essential  to  every  teacher,  in  every  department  of  this 
school  as  are  the  laboratories  and  workshops. 

M.  E.  WADSWORTH, 

Director. 


^niera  have  been  appropriated  by  and  received  from  the  State  the  following  amonnts: 

Conent  expensea,  1886 125,000  00 

1887 17,600  00 

1889 44,000  00 

Total 186,600  00 

Building  land,  Aot  239,1887 76,000  00 

Fitting  and  furniabing,  Aot  136, 1889 _ 60,000  00 

In  addition  to  whioh  there  has  been  paid  in  by  stndenta, 

over  and  above   the  amounts   ohaiged   to    them    lor 

materials,  etc  (this  balance  repreMnting  deposits  for 

the  ourrent  school  year  against  whioh  the  charges  wiU 

be  made  at  the  clooeof  the  year] 1,078  61 

Total »222,5™  51 

Which  amount  has  been  expended  as  follows; 
For  property  now  on  hand, 

^iStagB. 173,636  12 

Pitting  and   furnishing 48,363  83 

Equipmente 8,678  96 

Buppliea,  amount  expended,  less  amount  charged  to  sta- 

^ntt                     ;    .      .    :. 19129 

Library 4,425  51 

LaboiatcM^  and  assay  department 6,466  70 

Real  Estate .....VT. .-.  1,280  00 

Haohanioal  laboratory  1,400  39 

Oeological  department 120  75 

Total  property  anets »144,4U  66 

EHsbursed  for  running  expenses , 

In  1886  and  1887 IIS^SS  18 

In  1888 - 10,968  30 

In  1889 15339  09 

In  1890 18,387  25 

Total  running  expenses 60,062  82 

Total  amount  expended 204,464  37 

Balanoe  cadi  on  hand,  all  tunda,  Dec  31, 1890 »18,11414 
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8UHHABX. 

Total  received  from  all  souiceeas  above..* ^. 9222,578  S 

Total  propertT  saaete eU4,4U  55 

Total  cash  aseeto 18,114  14 

Total  expended  for  ruDning  eipenees 60,052  82 


8222,576  51  $222,578  51 


STATEMENT  OP  AMOUNTS  APPBOPBIATED. 

For  the  purpose  of  oarrring  out  the  provisionB  ot  the  act  eBtablisfamg  the 
Soboof.    SesBion  of  1885 »25,000  00 

For  the  toamtonaQoe  of  the  Mining  School  for  the  j'oar  1883.  Seeaion  of 
1887 17,500  00 

For  Uie  snpport  and  maintenance  of  the  Mining  School,  of  which  sum  one- 
halt  shall  oe  used  during  the  year  1889,  and  the  remainder  during  1890, 
(or  that  purpose.    Seaaion  of  l8iS9 44,000  00 

Total  of  annual  appropriations 86|500  00 

For  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  equippinK  a  suitable  building,  inoluding 
^1  permuient  fixturee,  heating  and  lighting  apparatus,  etc.  Seeaion  of 
1887 75,000  00 

For  the  purt>OBe  of  fitting  upandfumiafaingthenew  school  building,  equip- 
ping the  same  with  a  library,  technical  apparatus,  implementa  and 
maobinerf ,  and  for  preparins  fmd  fencing  the  grounoH,  and  storing  and 
bringing  to  the  same  a  eupply  of  water,  and  for  such  other  similar  pur- 
poses as  ma;  be  found  neceeeary  by  the  Board  ot  Control.  Seeaion  of 
1889 60,000  00 

Total  of  permanent  appropriations 135,000  00 

Total  Bppropriationa 221^500  00 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

Hon.  Joseph  Estabrook,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir— The  majority  of  the  State  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Michiean  Min- 
ing School  vifli^d  that  institution  in  June.  We  found  the  school  occupy- 
ing its  new  building  situated  in  the  city  of  Houghton  in  the  midst  of  the 
largest  copper  minea  in  the  world,  and  near  the  iron  mines  of  Marquette, 
Menominee  and  Gogebic.  The  great  advantages  of  this  school  oeing 
located  in  this  region  is  apparent  to  every  one.  The  building  is  a  taagnifi- 
cent  one,  plain,  well  built  of  Portage  Entry  sandstone,  commodious  and 
well  adapted  in  every  way  to  the  work  of  the  schooL  It  is  well  equipped 
in  the  line  of  ite  work  by  extensive  and  valuable  collections  in  geology,  as 
embraced  under  its  various  departments  of  mineralogy,  crystallography, 
petrography,  etc  Surveying,  mining,  engineering,  mathematics,  metal- 
luigy,  chemistrv  and  assaying  are  in  charge  of  competent  men  and  with 
the  valuable  helps  in  the  shape  of  laboratories,  instruments  and  library, 
the  students  can  find  no  obstacle  to  thorough  work. 

The  machine  shop  is  fitted  up  with  fine  machinery  with  power  to  run  it, 
BO  that  the  student  oecomes  familiar  with  the  design  and  constmction  of 
machineryj  its  power,  ite  man^;ement  and  its  use. 
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An  Edison  dyDamo  has  been  placed  in  the  stamp  mill  to  furnish  light  to 
the  entire  plant  and  power  for  the  smaller  machinery. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  class  in  field  geology  was  pursuing  its  line 
of  study  and  observation  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Marquette.  We  spent 
two  half  days  with  the  class  and  were  fully  impressed  with  the 
importance  and  practicability  of  the  work.  To  complete  that  line 
of  study  the  student  must  fully  know  the  scientific  reading  of  all 
the  signs  which  he  encounters  in  the  rocks  before  him.  This  class 
was  under  the  leadership  of  the  Director  of  the  school,  Dr.  M.  E.  Wads- 
worth,  and  the  boys  found  that  their  leader  was  a. man  of  great 
endurance  as  well  as  a  teacher  who  understands  hie  profession. 

Michigan  needs  this  school,  the  young  men  need  its  instruction  and  the 
mining  interests  need  the  trained  young  men  as  experts-  in  the  mines. 
There  will  be  more  and  more  demand  for  these  skilled  men  as  the  vast 
mineral  resources  of  our  State  are  more  developed. 

We  believe  that  the  plan  of  electing  the  Dirwctor  of  the  Mining  School, 
State  Oeolc»;ist,  and  locating  the  office  of  the  geological  survey  at  the  Min- 
ing School  has  been  wise,  as  the  two  mutually  help  each  other. 

No  other  place  in  the  State  is  so  well  adapted  for  preserving  the  speci- 
mens of  the  survey,  and  nowhere  can  such  skilled  assistants  for  the  survey 
be  BO  easily  secured  as  at  the  Mining  School. 

The  faculty  for  the  ensuing  school  year  are  men  of  known  ability  as 
investigators  and  original  thmkers  and  writers,  and  we  feel  certain  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
some  changes  in  the  teaching  force. 

The  Board  of  Control  is  composed  of  practical  men,  largely  connected 
with  the  mining  interests  of  our  State,  and  their  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school  has  been  done  wisely  and  welL 

We  most  earnestly  indorse  this  school  and  its  location,  and  regret 
exceedingly  that  it  is  not  more  fully  known  to  the  young  men  of  southern 
Michigan,  that  more  of  them  when  choosing  a  life  work  might  secure  the 
advantages  of  this  school  and  its  environments.  We  trust  that  in  the  near 
future  the  fondest  hopes  of  those  practical  men  who  founded  this  great 
school  may  be  realized. 

J.  M.  BALLOU, 
J.  W.  SIMMONS, 

Otsego,  Sept  19,  1890.  Visitors. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

Hon.  Joseph  Estabbook,  Superintendeni  of  Public  Inaintdum: 

Deab  Snt — All  the  members  of  yonr  committee  in  company  visited 
Adrian  Collie,  two  of  us  attending  the  exercises  of  some  of  the  literary 
eocietiee,  ooonrring  on  the  evening  of  May  14,  and  all  of  ns  spending 
the  foUoirinff  day  visiting  the  various  depaitmentB  and  witnessing  the 
work  in  the  claaBes. 

We  visited  the  laboratoriee  for  work  in  physics  and  chemistry,  the 
library  and  the  musenm.  We  also  visited  the  Ladies'  Hall,  and  were 
highly  gratihed  with  its  order  and  general  management 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  we  found  an  able  and  earnest  facul^, 
thoroagbly  devoted  to  their  work,  and  managing  with  efficiency  and  wis- 
dom the  interests  confided  to  their  care. 

The  students,  as  far  as  we  could  observe  and  learn,  were  obedient  to 
jhe  wholesome  discipline  of  the  College,  and  deeidy  interested  in  their 
part  of  the  work. 

We  found  the  instruction  thorough,  and  an  excellent  spirit  pervading  the 
College. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

S.  D.  BARR, 

FRANCES  STEWART  M08HER, 

W.  C.  HEWITT, 

Board  of  Viaiion. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Joseph  Ebtabbook,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sib — I  "have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
condition  loid  work  of  Albion  Oollege  for  the  year  ending  Jone  26,  1890. 

There  has  been  a  larger  attendance  of  atadents  than  darinx  any  preced- 
ing year.  The  growth  is  especially  gratifying  in  the  Collie  ofLiberal  Arts. 
The  mnnkber  reached  121.  The  atteud^ce  in  all  the  departmenta  aggre- 
^ted  498.  This  number  is  divided  between  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Preparatory  School,  Conservatory  of  Mnsic,  School  of  Painting  and  Com- 
mercial £>epartment. 

The  bachelor's  degree  was  conferred  on  nineteen  yom^  men  and 
women.  Eight  graduated  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  four  from  the 
School  of  Painting,  and  ten  from  the  Commercial  College,  making  forty- 
one  in  all  The  master's  d^:ree  was  granted  to  fonr  persons  who  had  com- 
pleted prescribed  post  graduate  wor£. 

The  conrses  of  stu^  have  nndergone  but  few  changes.  The  most 
important  modification  consisting  in  the  removal  of  beginning  French 
from  the  Preparatory  School  to  the  freshman  year.  The  work  in  biology 
has  been  specially  emphasized. 

PRBPABATION  FOB  COLLEGE. 

The  preparatory  coursea  cover  four  years  of  time.  All  these  courses 
look  forward  to  a  d^ree,  and  are  intended  to  prepare  the  student,  accord- 
ing to  his  option,  for  the  regular  college  work  which  on  completion  will 
entitle  him  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  Ph.  B.,  B.  S.,  or  B.  L.,  depending  on 
the  lines  of  work  pursued. 

TEBHS   OF   ADHISaiON. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Preparatory  School  must  be  at  least 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  branches, 
inclnding  descriptive  geography,  mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic 
through  fractions,  and  some  knowledge  of  English  grammar.  Starting 
with  this  preparation,  thoee  who  are  studious  will  be  able  to  complete  the 
course  prescribed  in  £our  years,  so  as  at  that  time  to  enter  the  freshman 
clasB.  For  advanced  standing  the  age  should  be  correspODdingly  greater, 
and  examination  must  be  passed  on  that  part  of  the  course  for  which  credit 
ie  given,  or  on  work  equivalent  thereto,  unless  certificates  are  brought  for 
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the  same  from  accrediteJ  echools.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  provide 
young  people  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  college  with  the  most  com- 
plete advantageB  for  such  {>reparation.  It  is  not  simply  an  academic 
department,  but  is  conducted  in  the  interest  of  those  who  intend  to  puisne 
studies  required  for  admission  into  college. 

BeinK  eonvinced  that  a  large  rnimbet  of  schools  of  twelve  grades  in  the 
quality  and  extent  of  work  done  may  be  trusted  to  prepare  for  the  fresh- 
man year  in  college,  and  that  many  of  the  schools  of  eleven  grades  may 
be  relied  upon  to  fit  the  pupil  for  the  fourth  or  highest  preparatory  year, 
we  have  made  the  followmg 

ANKOOKCEMENT. 

1.  Under  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned,  we  accept  without  examina- 
tion of  students,  the  work  of  the  best  high  schools  of  twelve  grades,  ss 
preparation  for  college.  We  accept  the  completed  work  of  the  EngliBh 
course  as  sufficient  to  admit  the  student  into  the  freshman  class  in  our 
letters  course,  on  graduation  from  which  he  will  receive  the  d^ree  of 
bachelor  of  letters.  If  the  course  he  has  pursued  be  more  strictly  scien- 
tific, he  will,  in  the  same  way,  be  admitted  into  our  scientific  course,  for 
which  the  degree  on  graduation  is  bachelor  of  science.  If  the  course 
studied  was  largely  made  up  of  Latin,  or  Latin  and  Greek,  he  will,  in  like 
manner,  be  admitted  into  college  in  the  Latin  afcientific,  or  classical  courses, 
which  will  prepare  him,  in  the  former  course,  for  the  degree  "of  bachelor 
of  philosophy,  and  in  the  latter  for  bachelor  of  arts,  tinder  the  same 
conditions  we  admit  into  our  fourth  preparatory  year  from  schools  of  eleven 
grades  which  are  known  te  be  doing  satisfactory  work. 

2.  The  regulations  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraph  apply  to  all 
schools  which 

(a)  Have  been  visited  by  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
approved  by  them;  or 

(b)  Have  been  visited  by  us  and  approved;  or 

(c)  Have  by  some  other  satisfactory  method,  supplied  as  with  the 
evidence  that,  in  extent,  quality  and  completeness  of  work,  the  pupil  has 
gained  the  scholarship  and  culture  required  te  enter  our  classes.  If  the 
school  has  received  formal  approval  according  to  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  para- 
graph, we  admit  stndents  directly  on  their  diplomas  and  certificates.  Bnt 
if  the  school  is  not  included  in  one  of  these  classea,  and  it  is  desired  to 
enter  into  relations  with  Albion  College,  the  coarse  or  courses  of 
study  must  be  transmitted  to  us  with  such  statemente  in  regard  to  the 
work  done  as  are  considered  important.  This  will  be  preliminary  to  an 
adjustment  of  relations.  We,  at  an  early  day,  give  information  as  te  onr 
judgment  of  the  curriculum  followed  in  such  school 

3.  To  be  admitted  into  the  college  without  examination,  the  student,  if 
coming  from  a  school  included  in  one  of  the  classes  of  2,  (a)  oi  (b),  will 
present  his  diploma  or  certificate,  toother  with  a  letter  from  the  superin- 
tendent or  principal  of  the  school  informing  us  that  his  work  has  been 
thoroughly  done,  that  his  habito  are  studious,  and  that  he  possesses  capa- 
city for  genuine  scholarship.  On  the  strength  of  this  he  will  be  immedi- 
ately classified.  If  he  comes  from  a  school  embraced  in  class  2(c)  he  most 
present  his  diploma  or  school  certificate  with  a  letter  from  the  superin- 
tendent or  principal  of  the  school  certifying  to  the  eameshiess  and  sac- 
cess  of  his  work.  He  is  then  classified  provisionally  according  to  the  tenor 
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of  these  docnmenta,  whicli  claBsification  is  made  permanent  after  a  few 
weeks'  enccessful  study  in  the  institution. 

I  will  not  take  np  the  room  in  your  annual  report  required  toprint  our 
tabTdated  courBes  oi  study.  "We  shall  be  glad  to  send  the  College  Year  Book 
to  any  persons  desiring  to  examine  the  same.  I  will  simply  famish  some 
general  statements  in  regard  to  these  courses. 

COLLEQE  OF  LIBEBAL  ABIS.      BEQUIBBMENTB   FOB  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  old,  most  pase  examination  in  the  primary  English  branches,  and  in 
all  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  coarse,  or  studies  equivalent  thereto,  as 
taught  in  the  high  schools,  nnless  admitted  on  diploma  or  certificate  from 
other  schools  nnder  conditions  elsewhere  stated. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  must,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
pass  examination  on  advanced  studies,  for  which  credit  is  sought,  unless 
coming  from  other  colleges  whose  work  is  accepted  by  us.  Persons  not 
candidates  for  a  degree  will  be  admitted  to  the  regular  classes,  but  will  be 
chaiged  the  matriculation  fee,  when  their  scholarship  would  entitle  them 
to  admission  into  the  freshman  class. 

SFECUL  FEATUBEa  OF    WOBE   DONK 

Some  very  important  changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  studies:  The  ^rstem  of  college  work  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
most  advanced  views  of  leading  teachers,  and  is  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  nataral  and  necessary  order  of  mental  growth — both  individual 
development  and  rac«  civilization.  A  few  words  only  are  needed  in  this 
place. 

By  the  time  the  student  reaches  the  b^;inning  of  the  junior  year  he  is 
regarded  as  prepared  for  more  independent  work  than  he  could  generally 
carry  forwai^  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  course.  Henceforth  his  individual 
preferences  are  more  largely  consulted.  It  will  be  seen  that  lines  of  study 
and  investigation  are  provided  from  which  he  may  select  the  branches  to 
be  pursued.     We  invite  attention  to  the  followiiig  points:  < 

1.  A  few  studies  are  elective  previous  to  the  junior  year. 

2.  All  studies  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  are  elective  with  the  excep- 
tion of  psychology,  logic  and  one  term  of  chemistry. 

3.  Students  in  these  years  must  select  from  at  least  two  lines. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  they  select  from  three  lines — they  must  not 
select  from  more  than  five  lines.  These  selections  will  be  made  under  the 
advice  of  the  faculty,  so  that  consistency  of  work  may  be  secured. 

5.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty  that  the  best  results  are  gained 
when  the  student  has  done  very  thorough  work  in  all  the  studies  previous 
to  the  junior  year — not  slighting  any — but  does  not  attempt  to  take  up  all 
the  lines  of  elective  wort  m  the  last  two  years  of  his  course.  There  is 
benefit  from  specialization,  and  by  the  time  the  student  reaches  the  junior 
year,  the  attention  should  be  concentrated  on  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  subjects.  But  in  order  to  do  special  and  research  work  profitably  it 
is  neceeaary  that  thorough  discipline  of  mind  shall  have  been  gained. 

6-  The  student  is  required  to  have  fifteen  hours  of  recitation  each  week, 
or  what  is  equivalent-tnereto. 

7.  A  large  amount  of  research  work  is  prosecuted  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years. 
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8.  Tlie  degree  conferred  at  gradnatiou  is  determined  by  the  coarse  pnr- 
aaed  up  to  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year,  in  all  coaraes  except  the  Let- 
ters. If,  previous  to  that  time  the  student  has  taken  the  studies  of  the 
classical  course,  his  de&;ree  will  be  "bachelor  of  arts;"  if  Latin  Scientific, 
it  will  be  "  bachelor  of  philosophy ;"  if  Scientific,  it  will  be  "  bachelor  of 
Bcienca"  The  junior  and  senior  studies  are  largely  of  a  university  char- 
acter, preparing  the  student  for  independent  investigation  when,  from 
graduation,  he  must  carry  forward  hia  studies  without  the  presence  and 
guidance  of  a  living  teacher.  The  lines  of  study  provided  have  been  made 
so  broad  and  varied  that  the  candidate  for  any  of  the  professions,  as  well 
as  the  business  man,  can  obtain  here  the  scholarship  which  will  best  fit 
him  for  his  chosen  and  anticipated  mode  of  life. 

It  will  seem  that  the  order  in  which  some  of  the  branches  of  study  are 
pursued  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  many  institutions,  but  no 
confusion  grows  out  of  this  arrangement,  as  all  the  studies  are  taught  in 
contiguons  years.  Those  who  have  pursued  Latin  and  Greek  before  any 
of  the  modern  languages  find  no  inconvenience  in  taking  up  these  modem 
languages  at  any  point  in  their  course.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
order  of  study  in  the  high  schools,  the  classification  will  depend  on  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  work  done,  not  on  the  fact  of  pursuing  the  pre- 
cise branches  laid  down  in  our  preparatory  school 

i-NALTBIS  OF  COLLEGE  AITD   PBEFABATOBT   WOBE. 

1.  The  extent  of  study  to  prepare  for  college  is  the  same  in  all  the 
coorBea.  The  degree  to  be  gained  is  not  thus  lowered  by  being  granted 
after  a  short  conrse  in  an^  line  of  work. 

2.  The  first  ytiar  is  pven  purely  to  English  studies.  It  is  believed 
this  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of  students  who  as  yet  have  reached  nu 
higher  grade  of  scholarship.  The  raining,  in  connection  with  other 
branches,  a  thorough  knowledi^  of  English  grammar  will  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  the  study  of  the  langu(^;es  which  immediately  follows. 

3.  We  begin  linguistic  studies  with  the  German.  Former  reports  con- 
tain in  full  reasons  for  taking  up  modem  before  ancient  languages,  and  it 
is  probably  not  necessai?  to  repeat  them  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  student  finds  fewer  difficulties  in  mastering  a  modem  language  than 
an  ancient  language,  and  hence  as  the  more  simple  it  should  precede  the 
more  complex.  Also  modem  languages  open  access  to  the  valuable  living 
literature  of  the  learned  nations  of  Europe,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
student  possess  the  key  to  this  storehouse  of  learning  early  in  bis  course. 

4.  The  study  of  the  French  has  been  postponed  till  the  freshman 
year,  because  the  gradnates  of  high  schools,  generally,  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  pursuing  this  branch  in  making  their  preparation  for  col- 
lie. We  should  give  it  an  earlier  place,  were  it  not  that  we  desire  to 
accommodate  the  pupils  who  come  to  us*  from  schools  in  this  and  other 
states. 

5.  Placing  German  in  the  order  of  study  before  Latin  allows  us  only 
two  years  for  the  lattr^r  study  in  the  preparatory  school.  This  does  not 
reduce  the  amount  of  Latin  provided,  but  transfers  it,  to  some  extent,  to 
the  college  years.  In  the  Classical  and  Latin  Scientific  courses,  Latin  is 
required  through  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  nnd  is  made  elective 
through  the  junior  and  senior  years,  so  that  there  is  provision  for  Latin 
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through  the  entire  (our  college  years.    A  corresponding  change  is  made 
with  the  Greek. 

6.  The  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  order  of  work  in  oar  preparatory 
flchool  is  not  the  same  as  in  many  of  the  high  schools,  does  not  introdace 
any  disorder  into  our  movements,  because  back  work  can  be  taken  up  with 
classes  in  the  institution  pursuing  such  branches. 

7.  Classification  of  students  coming  from  high  schools  or  academies, 
doee  not  depend  on  the  fact  of  having  pursued  just  the  branches  laid  down 
in  onr  preparatory  courses,  but  credit  is  given  for  equivalents  so  far  as 
they  harmonize  with  the  lines  of  movement. 

8.  The  Letters  course  is  provided  for  young  people  who  desire  to  devote 
88  much  time  to  study  ae  is  necessary  to  complete  any  of  the  ordinary  col- 
lege courses,  but  being  specially  interested  in  the  science  of  music,  other 
lines  of  the  £ne  arts,  etc.,  would  like  to  gain  the  form  of  culture  to  be 
acquired  in  such  studies.  A  limited  election  of  these  branches  ia  there- 
for© allowed  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters. 

AOADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  is  provided  for  students  who  do  not  wish  to  classii^  in 
the  preparaton'  school  or  college. 
It  accommodates  two  classes  of  persons: 

( 1 )  Those  who  do  not  propose  to  pursue  an  extended  course,  i  ntending 
to  niend  only  a  short  time  in  the  institution. 

(2)  Students  who  desire  to  make  a  specialty  of  certain  lines  of  work, 
such  as  mathematics  or  science  or  history,  etc 

There  are  the  same  requirements  for  admission  as  to  aee  and  scholar- 
ship as  in  the  preparatory  schooL  Any  of  the  classes  of  the  Institution 
are  open  to  academic  students  without  reference  to  the  tabulated  order,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  provided  the 
scholarship  already  gained  will  enable  them  to  carry  forward  the  work 
successfully.  No  tuition  is  charged,  but  in  addition  to  the  rc^lsr 
incidental  fee  the  matriculation  fee  of  &ve  dollars  must  be  paid  if  collie 
studies  are  pursued.  We  consider  it  best  for  the  student  to  take  up  the 
work  in  the  order  of  our  tabulated  courses,  and  all  the  work  thus  provided, 
but  as  circumstanceB  sometimes  exist  to  prevent  this  we  make  provision, 
as  above  stated,  for  limited  lines  of  study. 

CONSEBTATOBT  OF   MUBIO. 

The  attendance  of  students  in  this  Department  the  past  year  was  very 
larg&  The  total  number  was  186.  Of  these  64  pursued  literary  studies 
with  music.  Of  the  186,  the  greater  part — 158 — were  pursuing  the  regular 
course  as  laid  down  in  the  Tear  Book.  To  carry  forward  this  work  eight 
teachers  were  employed.  The  time  needed  to  complete  the  course  is 
ordinarily  tour  years.     Upon  graduation  students  receive  a  diploma. 

Degree  of-  Bachelor  of  Music. — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is 
conferred  upon  such  students  as,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  evince  the 
skill  and  conception  necessary  aristically  to  perform  the  works  of  the  most 
exacting  character,  and  show  an  extended  acquaintance  with  the  science 
and  history  of  piano-forte  literature  and  piano-forte  playing,  and  pass 
examination  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  musicial  forms,  musical  history 
and  Acoustics.    Aside  from  this,  they  must  possess  a  good  knowledge  of 
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belles  lettree,  including  French,  German  and  Italian.  This  will  add 
nbout  two  years  to  the  tabulated  course. 

School  of  Painting.— Iha  School  of  Painting  was  patronized  by  4ft 
students;  29  of  these  devoting  their  entire  time  to  this  branch  of  study. 
The  coarse  covers  four  years  of  time.  Three  hoars  of  each  day  is  spent 
in  the  studio. 

Degree. — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Painting  (B.  P.)  is  given  on  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  two  years  more  of  work  than  the  above, — gaining- 
special  skill  in  portrait  and  landscape  painting  in  addition  to  such, 
knowledge  of  Belles  Lettres,  including  the  French,  German  and  Italian 
langn^es,  as  are  provided  for  in  the  Letters  course. 

APFLIANCEB   IN   THE   SCHOOL   OF   ABT. 

Conservatory  of  Muaic — The  Conservatonr  of  Music  is  supplied  with 
all  the  instruments  required  for  successful  work.  There  are  in  the 
institution  eleven  pianos,  eight  of  which  are  used  lor  instruction  purpoees. 
One  of  these  is  kept  in  the  chapel  for  use  in  concerts  and  on  other 
occasions  in  which  a  piano  is  needed.  This  is  an  instrument  of  moire  than 
ordinary  power.  Each  of  the  three  literary  societies  has  a  valuable  piano, 
which  helps  to  make  music  an  interesting  part  of  the  weekly  exercises. 
Students  in  the  Conservatory  are  able,  to  a  large  extent,  to  practice  on 
college  instruments.  Aside  from  these  the  institution  is  able  to  supply 
students  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  with  the  use  of  pianoe  at  pnvat» 
residences  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  collie  buildings. 

The  institution  possesses  two  oi^ns,  one  of  these  with  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  a  two-manual  pipe  organ. 

The  college  derives  much  benefit  from  the  lai^  pipe  oi^jian  just  placed 
in  the  new  Methodist  church. 

The  department  poasesses  a  technicon  for  use  of  piano  stadents  in 
disciplining  the  muscles  of  the  hand. 

The  orchestra,  composed  of  about  fifty  players,  is  supplied  with  aU  the 
variety  of  instruments  employed  for  the  production  of  orchestral  muaic. 

The  Conservatory  has  a  valuable  musical  library,  which  is  beii^  enlarged 
as  desirable  publications  make  their  appearanca  It  is  also  in  receipt  of 
the  best  mnsical  papers  and  joumals. 

School  q/'  Painhnq. — This  school  occupies  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  North 
College  building,  both  as  working  rooms  and  for  art  gallery.  The  g^ery 
contains  a  large  number  of  studies  covering  a  great  variety  of  snbjecta. 
There  are  also  many  very  fine  imported  studies — copies  from  celebrated 
painters— which  represent  the  various  schools  of  art  These  afford  the 
stadent  a  fine  opportunity  to  study  and  compare  the  various  methods  of 
conducting  art  work.  The  department  keeps  on  hand  a  large  supply  of 
easels  of  uniform  pattern,  with  material,  standE,  etc,  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents. A  complete  set  of  models  for  drawing,  consisting  of  cubes,  cones, 
etc,  are  provided  for  use;  also  models  of  different  parte  ofthe  human  figure. 
The  art  room  is  supplied  with  a  somewhat  extensive  collection  of  heads- 
and  busts  of  distii^ished  men  of  the  past 

Complete  provision  has  been  recently  made  for  study  of  decorative  art. 

LITEBABY   AND   SCISNTIFIO  APPLIANCES. 

Five  hundred  and  ten  volumes  were  added  to  the  library  during  thfr 
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year.  In  twelve  years  it  has  grown  from  2,000  to  nearly  10,000  volumes, 
and  it  contains  a  wide  range  of  helps  and  references  in  all  kinds  of  work. 

The  Museum  has  been  coneiderably  enriched  by  the  gift  and  purchase  of 
specimens.  It  is  coming  to  be  of  great  interest  both  to  students  and  the 
general  public  It  is  comprehensive,  and  is  rich  in  specimens,  both  in 
mineralogy  and  natural  history.  Also  it  contains  large  collections  of 
objects  which  represent  the  arts  and  life  of  eaetem  landa 

The  Astronomical  Obaervatory  is  admirably  equipped  for  all  forms  of 
observations  and  work.  The  instruments  are  of  the  best  class,  the  chief 
among  them  being  as  follows: 

1.  A  transit  circle,  by  Fauth  <&  Ckx,  of  four  inches  aperture,  reading 
by  two  micrometer  microscopes  to  single  seconds.  It  i&  provided  with 
micrometer  in  right  ascension  and  declination. 

2.  A  siderial  clock,  by  Fauth  &.  Go. 

3.  A  chronograph  of  latest  style,  by  Fauth  &  Co.,  with  SaegmueUer's 
maintaining  power. 

4.  The  equatorial,  constructed  and  mounted  by  Alvan  Clark  A,  Sons, 
of  eight  inches  clear  aperture,  and  provided  with  circles,  driving  clock, 
filar  micrometer  and  a  full  outfit  of  eyepieces,  both  Huyghenian  and 
Bamsden. 

The  above  instruments  are  all  in  electrical  connection,  that  all  observa- 
tions may  be  recorded  by  the  Chronograph. 

The  meteorological  instruments  include  a  standard  barometer,  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  thermometers  and  psycrometer  by  J.  &,  H.  J.  Green, 
rain  and  snow  gangea,  etc. 

EzceUeut  iuBtrumentB  are  alao  provided  for  practical  work  in  field  sur- 
vejing. 

The  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Library  contains  nearly  300 
bound  volumes  and  pamphlets,  always  accessible  to  advanced  students,  for 
reference  and  researcli.  Works  of  an  elementary  and  uiore  popular  char- 
acter are  left  in  the  general  library. 

During  the  past  year  the  finely  graduated  circle  on  the  transit  instru' 
ment,  that  had  become  injured  and  somewhat  inacurato,  has  been  replaced 
by  one  newly  graduated  that  affords  very  superior  results. 

A  Bcrew-cutnng  engine  lathe,  by  F.  E.  Beed,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
been  purchased  for  the  workshop,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  and 
adaptation  of  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  physical  problems. 

LcAoraioriea. — The  chemical  laboratory  contains  tables  for  thirty-five 
students,  fully  furnished  with  re-agents  and  all  apparatus  required  for  the 
thorough  demonstration  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  science. 

The  Biological  Laboraiory  conteins  tebles  for  forty  students,  sixteen 
compound  microscopes,  several  hundred  mounted  objects,  and  all  necessary 
appnsnces  for  preparing  and  monnting  specimens  in  all  departments  of 
biological  research. 

These  appliances  are  constantly  increasing.  They  are  r^^larly  used 
in  the  class  room,  where  they  furnish  experimental  proof  of  the  laws  and 
theories  discussed. 

The  Commercial  Department  has  all  modem  appliances   for  general 
commercial  work,  also  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  and  ia  very  prosper-  • 
one.     The  department  has  three  typewriters. 
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ENDOWMENTS. 


The  choir  of  History  has  been  endowed  by  Hon.  Henry  M.  Lond  of 
Oscoda  W  the  gift  of  $30,000.  Several  other  delations  have  been  received 
rangii^  trOQi  a  few  hundred  to  a  thonsand  dollars  each. 


In  all  Literary  work,  tuition  frea  In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
tnition  free.  In  the  Preparatory  School,  tuition  free.  In  Music,  Fainting, 
Oratory,  and  Commercial  studies,  tuition  moderate. 

There  ia  an  incidental  tee  of  $2.50  or  $6.00  a  term — ^to  meet  College 
expenses  for  fuel,  lights,  repairs,  janitor's  eervioee,  etc., — bnt  no  charge 
for  literary  instmction. 

EzpenseB  of  the  student  may  be  kept  at  b  very  low  figure.  He  can 
make  his  board  range  from  $2.50  a  week  down  to  $1.00  a  week. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

L.  R.  FISKB, 
pTcsident 


REPOET  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 
Hon.  Joseph  Ebta^book,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Bm^The  undersigned,  State  Board  of  Visitors  to  Albion  Col- 
lie, would  respectfully  report  as  follows: 

Two  members  of  the  board,  the  chairman  and  Miss  French,  were  privi- 
leged to  visit  the  college  on  t^e  same  date,  June  13,  and  spent  the  day  in 
as  interesting  and  profitable  investigation  and  examination  of  the  work, 
methods,  appliances  and  general  character  of  the  school,  as  the  rather 
rapid  and  unsatisfactory  review  of  a  single  day  would  permit. 

Although  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  church,  and 
included  in  the  list  of  "Denominational  Colleges"  of  the  State,  Albion 
College  is  ambitious  beyond  the  degree  of  merely  affording  sympathetic 
educational  opportunities  for  its  denominational  mends  and  patrons,  and 
in  great  part  is  its  ambition  being  attained.  The  college  is  healthfully 
religious  in  tone  and  character,  but  is  rather  an  institution  for  general 
leamijig  and  higher  culture,  and  not  a  sectarian  or  theological  eohool. 
This  is  said,  as  the  result  of  information  gained  by  our  visit,  to  disabuse 
miaiaken  opinions  concerning  the  school  held  before,  in  part,  by  at  least 
one  member  of  your  board. 

There  is  a  genuine  educational  enthnsiam  prevailing  at  Albion  Oolite, 
inspired,  of  course,  by  the  earnest,  enthnsiastic  work  of  the  faculty,  at  toe 
heaiJ  of  which  stands  Dr.  L.  R.  Fisk,  President,  whose  energy  and  ambi- 
tion is  Bocceasfully  supplemented  by  his  efficient  assistants.  The  school 
is  especially  strong  in  the  departments  of  history  and  practical  astronomy, 
and  in  the  departments  of  mathematics,  modem  and  ancient  languages  is 
hardly  surpa^ed  by  any  similar  school  in  the  State.  The  provision  for 
the  acquirement  of  proficiency  in  paintit^,  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
the  art,  and  for  the  study  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  are  fully  equal 
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to  the  adTaaoed  poeition  of  these  accomplishments  in  our  modem  ednca* 
tional  instdtations,  at  Albion  College. 

In  a  questioning,  rather  thaji  in  a  critical  way,  ve  would  call  attention 
to  one  or  two  ftiatters  noted,  which  may  or  may  not  be  actual  existing 
faults  of  the  school  The  first  ie,  as  to  whether  the  literary  degrees  con- 
feired  by  Albion  College  fnlly  represent  the  scholarship  necessary  to 
make  them  in  fact  as  they  appear  in  name.  It  ia  tme  of  many  educational 
institntions  of  the  present  day,  that  the  ambitions  of  their  faculties  or 
managing  boards  to  give  eviaenoe  of  growth  and  increasing  resnlts,  as 
shown  in  the  proportions  and  classical  claims  of  their  graduating  classes, 
leads  to  a  very  material  lowering  from  the  standards  of  scholarship  pre- 
sumed to  be  represented  in  the  historical  degrees.  The  courses  of  study 
of  snch  institutions  are  made  dangerously  flexible  to  provide  for  personal 
and  peculiar  requirements,  and  the  wide  range  of  elective  studies  permit 
of  selected  courses  which  do  not  provide  the  culture  and  scholarship 
usually  ascribed  to  the  possessors  of  such  degrees.  These  suggeetions  are 
not  intended  to  apply  to  a  present  fact  as  pertaining  to  Albion  College, 
but  to  a  present  tendency,  and  a  possible  future  fault  of  that  institution. 

Your  committee  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  chapel  exercises  at  Albion.  The  ringing  of  the  bell 
aonooBced  the  time  for  opening  the  exercises,  but  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  an  exact  moment  when  every  student  intending  to  be  present  must  be 
seated  and  silent,  as  is  necessary  for  the  proper  participation  in  snch 
derotions.  They  entered  the  chapel  as  individuals  or  in  selected  groups, 
aa  snited  their  pleasure,  and  not  in  a  body,  and  the  exchange  of  smiles, 
nods  of  recognition  and  even  whispering,  while  the  exercises  were  in  pro- 
gress, indicated  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  proprieties  on  the  part  of  such 
students,  and  a  failure  to  exact  the  discipline  necessary  to  attain  healthful 
rather  than  hurtful  effects  from  such  exercisea  It  ie  possible  that  in  the 
effort  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  a  sectarian  school,  which  it  is  not, 
a  too  liberal  tendency  in  such  matters  as  are  above  referred  to,  has  been 
aasnmed  and  permitted. 

In  conclusion  your  committee  would  say,  that  we  believe  Albion  Col- 
lege to  be  a  strong  and  progressive  school,  presided  over  by  strong  and 
progressive  educators.  Our  commendations  are  sincere,  and  if  our  criti- 
cisms seem  undeserved  and  not  applicable,  we  hope  they  will  be  accepted 
with  the  charity  due  to  defective  observation  and  inaccurate  judgment 
We  are  not  always  as  others  see  us,  but  it  is  alvrays  interesting  and  help- 
ful to  see  aa  others  see  us. 

PERRY  F.  POWERS, 
ISABELLA  G.  FRENCH, 
BERTHA  MoELHENY, 

Board  of  Visitora. 
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REPOET  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Joseph  Estabbooe,  Supt  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of 
marked  proaperity ,  touching;  the  general  growth  and  development  of  Alma 
CoU^e. 

In  WHumon  with  all  onr  western  insUtutions  of  learning,  Alma  needs 
more  money.  More  bnildingB  are  wanted.  Larger  endowment,  and  more 
generona  eqnipment  of  laboritoriea,  but  on  the  ^ole,  as  a  new  enterprise 
Uiere  is  little  to  complain  of,  and  the  needs  are  sach  as  time  will  sappiy. 

An  excellent  Faculty,  an  enco»iri^:uig  number  of  students,  a  wider  reach 
of  influence,  and  increased  promise  of  permanence  in  all  departments  of 
its  work,  give  to  the  outlook  the  color  of  good  cheer,  and  the  patrons  of 
the  College  are  foil  of  hope  f6r  the  future. 

The  marked  feature  of  growth  at  Alma  is  the  library.  Today  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year  since  the  opening  of  the  institution,  there  are  not  leas 
than  nine  thousand  bound  volumes  in  the  library  building,  and  nearly  as 
many  pamphlets  beside.  Superadded,  are  about  two  thousand  volumes 
already  donated  to  the  collection,  awaiting  some  l^al  formalities,  etc, 
before  beii^  tamed  over  to  the  Collega  It  is  reasonably  expected  tliat  by 
next  Commencement,  in  Jane,  there  will  be  not  lees  than  eleven  thoosana 
volumes  on  the  shelves.  These  books  are  almost  entirely  of  such  character 
ae  are  of  service  to  Faculty  and  students  in  their  everyday  work.  Large 
and  valuable  additions  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  collections 
of  the  department  of  natural  science,  and  in  some  directions,  this 
collection  is  especially  excellent. 

The  corps  (n  instructors  is  now  complete  accordii^  to  the  present 
arrangement  of  chairs,  except  the  chair  of  Ei^lish,  the  work  of  ^ioh  is 
divided  between  the  several  members  of  the  Faculty. 

The  so-called  Commercial  Department  was  dropped  at  the  end  of  the 
spring  term,  as  being  incongruous  with  the  other  work  of   the  institution. 

With  new  reasons  for  encouragement,  the  friends  of  Alma  look  on  into 
the  years  which  shall  ripen  its  growth,\  with  faith  that  each  year  shall 
brii^  new  evidence  of  its  right  to  be,  and  prove  that  its  founders  did  not 
overestimate  the  importance  and  value  of  such  an  institution,  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  northern  Michigan. 


GEO.  F.  HUNTING, 

PresidenL 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  VISITOBS. 
Hon.  Joseph  Ebtabrooe,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Bear  Sib — The  majority  of  the  board  visited  Battle  Creek  Coll^;e  on 
the  12th  and  13th  of  May,  1890.  They  were  most  cordially  received  and 
pleasantly  entertained,  while  every  opportunity  was  given  by  the  President 
and  facnlty  for  securing  accnrate  data  for  making  our  report 

This  collie  was  founded  in  1874  by  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Educational  Society. 

It  is  situated  on  a  fine  eminence  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  of  Battle 
Creek,  and  its  buildings  are  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and  well-kept 
campue  of  about  seven  acres;  these  buildings  are  mostly  new,  well  planned 
and  healthful  The  Battle  Creek  Medical  and  Sui^cal  Sanitarium,  with 
its  beaiztifnl  lawn,  is  located  east  and  just  across  the  street  from  the 
CoUega  campos. 

Everything  in  and  about  the  buildings  has  the  appearance  of  neatness 
and  oraer,  while  all  the  surroundings  and  influences  seem   to  be  of  a 
character  well  calculated  to  insure  physical,  intellsctual  and  moral  health- ' 
.  fulness. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  are  estimated  to  be  worth  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  institution  has  no  endowment  and  is  supported  by 
tuition  and  by  the  gifts  of  its  friends.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were 
abont  three  hundred  stndents  in  attendance,  of  which  over  100  were  ladies; 
the  total  attendance  for  the  past  year  of  bo^  ladies  and  gentlemen  having 
been  over  five  hundred,  and  representing  more  than  thirty  different  States, 
Territories  and  foreign  countries.  The  library  is  small,  out  is  faithfully 
used  by  the  students;  it  should  be  enlarged  at  once  to  meet  the  necessary 
demands  of  the  school.  More  apparatus  is  needed  especially  in  the  study 
of  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biolo^. 

The  greatest  need,  however,  is  that  of  a  laboratory  in  which  these  studies 
m^  be  properly  taught 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  by  the  committee  that  the  friends  of  this  worthy 
institution  may  sp^dily  supply  these  pressing  needs  and  thus  assist  in  the 
good  work  which  its  consecrated,  loyal  faculty  are  doing  and  also  bring 
new  conrage  to  them,  as  well  as  bet^r  facilities  for  gaining  knowledge, 
deserved  by  its  well-behaved,  intelligent  body  of  students. 

The  Collie  has  a  gynmasium  which  is  quite  well  patronized,  especially 
in  the  fall  and  winter  terms.  It  has  both  a  preparatory  and  a  college 
department,  about  three-fifths  of  its  stndents  being  in  the  college 
derrartment. 

The  methods  of  teaching  are  fair,  in  some  cases  excellent 
The  moral  influences  are  exceptionally  good. 
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The  utmost  harinony  prevails  between  the  Faculty  and  the  stadentB, 
growing  out  of  a  sincere  respect  of  the  students  for  the  FactUty,  vhie-h  is 
no  donbt  engendered  by  an  equally  sincere  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Facnlty  in  the  highest  welfare  of  the  stndente,  combined  with  its  steady 
purpose  to  loyally  help  them  in  the  formation  of  s  noble  character. 

Each  non-resident  student  rooming  in  the  College  is  reqnired  to  work 
one  hoar  each  day  in  the  week,  for  the  sake  of  the  valasble  discipline  of 
mannal  labor  to  both  body  aQd  mind. 

The  total  yearly  expense  to  each  one  who  hires  his  board,  room,  etc., 
is  abont  one  hnndred  and  forty  dollars.  One  of  the  finest  and  most 
snccessfnl  features  of  the  institntion  is  its  "  Home  Life"  plan  of  rooming 
and  boarding.  For  a  description  of  this  plan  and  a  statement  of  the  resalts 
of  its  adoption  by  the  BoaM  of  Trustees,  we  wonld  refer  all  interested  to 
the  annual  catalogue  of  the  Collie  which  may  be  secured  by  simply  ad- 
diesaiag  such  a  request  to  its  President,  William  W.  Prescott,  A.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.E.  HAYNES, 
W.  U.  CLIZBE, 
A.  BURRAGE, 

Board  of  Viaiiora. 
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DETROIT  COLLEGE. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  JosKFH  EsTABBOOE,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  Snt — In  accordance  with  the  reqairementB  of  the  law,  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  the  following  report  ot  Detroit   College  for  the  year 


Bev.  M.  P.  Dowling,  8.  J.,  Preeddent. 

Ber.  Charles  Coppens,  S.  J.,  Vice-President  and  Prefect  of  Stadies. 
.  Bev.  James  A.  Doonan,  6.  J.,  Profeeeot  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, Evidences  of  Keligion. 

B«v.  C.  J.  Leib,  8.  JT,  ProteBsor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Higher  Mathe- 
msldcs  and  Astronomy. 

Bev.  Francis  J.  Berberich,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Book-keeping 
and  Commercial  Law. 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Otting,  S.  J.,  Rhetoric. 

Mr.  Michael  Striteh,  S.  J.,  Poetry,  Lecturer  on  English  Literatnre. 

Bev.  John  A.  Qonser,  8.  J.,  Humanities. 

Bev.  Joseph  DeSncedt,  8.  J.,  First  Academic. 

Bev.  HogD  J.  Eriey,  S.  J.,  Second  Academic. 

Mr.  William  Mitchell,  8.  J.,  Third  Academic 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Crowley,  A,  M.,  Commercial. 

Mr.  George  E.  Pai^er,  A.  K,  Preparatory. 

Rev.  Joseph  De  Smedt,  8.  J.  | 

Mr.  Bernard  Otting,  S.  J.,  >  Prefects  of  Discipline. 

Mr.  William  Mitchdl,  &.  J. ) 

PBEOEFTOBS  IN  SPECIAL  SIUDIEB. 

Kov.  Joseph  De  Smedt,  8.  J.,  French. 
Bev.  Hngn  J.  Eriey,  R  J.,  German. 
Bev.  Francis  Berberich,  8.  J.,  German. 
Mr.  Bernard  Otting,  8.  J.,  Elocution. 
Bev.  Hn^  J.  Erley,  8.  J.^locution. 
Mr.  William  H.  Mltchen,  Drawing. 
Bev.  C.  J.  Leil^  &  J.,  Shorthand. 
Mr.  John  M  Tice,  Penmanship. 
Mr.  Gregory  Freytag,  Vocal  Music. 
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THE  NEW  BUILmtfO. 

A  new  baildiog  was  began  dariug  the  coarse  of  the  year  1889.  The 
work  advanced  bo  rapidly  that  the  new  college  was  ready  tor  use  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  September  1, 1890.  The  edifice  la  of  stone,  with  a 
frontage  of  185  feet  and  a  depth  varying  from  76  to  190  feet  The  eastern 
portion,  together  with  the  house  formerly  devoted  to  combined  collegiate 
and  pastoral  use,  is  the  residence  of  the  Facalty.  All  the  rest  is  given 
np  to  class  rooms,  scientific  department,  parlors,  offices,  library,  chapel, 
lectnre  hall  and  other  apartments  necessary  for  college  usee. 

This  undertaking  woald  have  been  an  impossibility  bat  for  the  liberality 
of  some  benefactors  of  the  College  who  subscribed  sums  of  $5,000  each. 
These  donations  are  in  the  names  of  Francis  F.  Palms,  Thomas  F.  Griffin, 
Hon.  Chaa  Moran  (in  memoriam).  Hod.  Wm,  B.  Moran,  Jeremiah  Dwyer, 
Charles  F.  Hammond,  Fred  T.  Moran,  William  J.  Hammond. 

To  these  benefactors,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Hamblin,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Watson,  Mrs.  Alice  Da  Charme,  Mrs.  Eichard  Storrs  Willis  and  Mr. 
James  L.  £dson,  we  are  deeply  indebted 

After  devoting  to  this  new  enterprise  all  the  sums  derived  fiom  enb- 
scriptions,  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  college  pro- 
perty, a  debt  of  about  $60,000  will  still  weigh  upon  the  College  and 
retard  to  some  extent  its  further  progress. 

.  It  is  hoped  that  other  benefactors,  made  aware  of  the  debt  still  remain- 
ing, will  help  to  lifiibtea  the  burd^i,  in  the  interests  of  higher  education 
in  Michigan. 

C0DB8ES  or   IN8TBU0TI0JI. 

There  are  two  courses  of  iostruction,  the  classical  and  the  commercial. 

THE  CLAR8ICAI.  CODRBE. 

The  Classical  Course  is  designed  to  impart  a  thorough  liberal  education. 
In  the- accomplishment  of  this  purpose  the  ancient  classics  hold  the   first 

£tace,  as  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  mental  discipline.  Besides 
latin,  Oreek  and  English,  the  course  embraces  Religious  Instruction, 
Mental]  and  Moral  Fhil(»ophy,  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  History, 
Literature,  the  Natural  Sciences,  in  a  word,  all  the  usual  branches  of  a 
complete  education.  It  has  been  found  by  long  experience  that  this  is  the 
only  course  that  fully  develops  all  the  faculties,  forms  a  correct  taste,, 
teaches  the  student  how  to  use  all  his  powers  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
prepares  him  to  excel  in  any  pursuit,  whether  professional  or  commercial. 
The  course  is  divided  into  two  departments,  Collegiate  and  Academic. 

THE  OOMSIEBCIAL  CO0B8E. 

This  course  offers  to  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  avail  themselves  of  a 
regular  classical  training,  the  means  of  acquiring  a  good  English  or  Oom- 
mercial  education.  It  embraces  Book-keeping,  an  ample  course  of  Arith- 
metic, with  the  elements  of  Algebra;  and  to  a  complete  Qrammar  coarse 
it  adds  the  study  of  style,  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  minor  species 
of  Composition,  especially  letter-writing,  and  a  course  of  Belig^ous 
Instruction.  It  is  completed  in  four  years,  and  prepares  students  for  oom- 
mercial  pursuits. 


DETROIT  CMDLLEGE. 
PREPABATOEY. 


The  object  of  this  class  is  to  introdnce  younger  pupils  to  the  study  of 
the  first  principles  of  Grammar,  chiefly  by  class  dnll;  to  form  them  to 
habits  of  attention  and  application,  ana  thus  prepare  them  for  one  of  the 
regnlsr  courses  of  instruction. 

Yonrs  respectfully, 

M.  P.  DOWLING,  Presidml. 


REPOKT  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  VISITORS. 
Hon.  Joseph  Estabbooe,  Superintendent  of  Puitlic  Instruction: 

Deab  Sib — The  undersigned  members  of  the  committee   appointed  by 

Jon  to  visit  Detroit  College  would  respectfnUy  report  that  we  devoted 
une  10  to  an  inspection  of  the  work  of  that  institution,  that  we  were 
received  with  marked  cordiality,  and  that  every  facility  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the  College  was  proffered 
us.  We  listened  to  recitations  in  English  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Composi- 
tion, Philosophy,  Ethics,  Latin  Grammar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Greek  Grammar, 
Anabasis,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Trigonometry,  and  found  the  classes 
UBOally  large  and  the  recitations  rapid  and  interesting.  Everywhere  there  ' 
was  abundant  evidence  of  thorough  and  faithful  instruction.  We  were 
esDBcially  pleased  with  the  careful  articulation  and  enunciation  of  those 
who  recited,  but  this  was  only  one  of  many  evidences  of  efficient  teaching. 
There  are  few  teachers  in  onr  high  schools  who  would  not  receive  valuable 
sogeestions  from  a  visit  to  Detroit  College. 

E.  A.  STRONG, 
E.  L.  WALTER, 
Board  of  Visitors. 
40 
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DETROIT  HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 


BEUPORT  OP  THE  PRlNCaPAL. 


Hon.  JoaEFH  Estabrooe,  Superiniendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Pear  Sib — An  anaaal  report  of  an  educational  infititution  like  the 
Detroit  Home  and  Day  Schoo]  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  reqairemente 
of  the  law  must  of  necessity  be  almost  a  repetition  of  previous  reports. 

L  The  real  estate  of  the  institution  is  worth  from  forty-Bve  to  Sfty 
thonsaDcl  dollars. 

2.  The  entire  income  from  tuition  fees  and  boarding  of  pupils  for 
the  year  was  $27,086.06. 

3.  The  number  of  r^nlar  instructors  employed  in  all  departmentB, 
fifteen  (16),  the  same  as  last  year. 

SaUBEB  OF  STDDENT3  ENBOLLBD  ISBB-'SO. 

Collefriate  Deparbnent — 

Girk 58 

PreuftTfttory— 

Boyo  (retained  (or  this  year) 7 

Qitta 48         53 

Pnmaij  Department— 

Boya 16 

Girto 23         39 

Eindersarteo— 

Boys 13 

Girte 17        30 

Taking  special  studiea S 

Alnmnoe  CIbbs 12 


Beeident  pupils. 
Reaident  pu 


Total.. 

ils„_ _._ 

pupils  from  Detroit  tor  a  part  of  the  year.. 

ESPENSE8. 


Tuition  in  Kindergarton,  per  term,  (one-half  year] tZ6  00 

"  Primary  Department,  pot  term,  (one-half  year) 25  00 


repamtory  Department,  per  term,  (one-half  year) 40  00 

ollegiate  Department,  per  term,  •'••-'  -«  /i*. 

, .   'repwatory  (with  epelltos),  per  t* 
CoUegiata,  per  t«tm,  (one-hut  year).. 


Collegiate  Department,  pw  term,  (one-half  year) 50  00 


Stationery,  Prep(u»tory  (with  epelltos),  per  term,  (on»-Salf  year).. 

"  CoUegiata,  per  t«tm,  (one-hut  year) m 

Musio 50  00 
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HOME  DEPABTHENT. 

Board  and  TuitioD,  per  term,  (one-half  rear) ^50  00 

WaahiQg  (more  &an  aUowanoe),  pet  doz 75 

Meale  served  in  room,  each 26 

OOtJB&E  OF  STUDY. 

There  are  two  conrsiBS  of  Btndy  provided:  The  scientific  which  is  for 
those  who  expect  to  complete  their  education  in  this  school,  and  the  classi- 
cal oonrse  which  is  arranged  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  college. 

!£ach  of  these  coaraes  extends  over  a  period  of  twelve  years  exclnsive  of 
the  kindergarten  course. 

EINDEBQABTEII   OOttBBE. 

In  the  three  years'  work  of  the  kinden^rten  there  are  presented  twenty 
gift&  By  a  B^Bt^matio  and  pn^ressive  handling  of  these,  the  children  are 
fed  from  the  simplest  features  of  each  to  the  most  complex.  Color,  form, 
material,  siz6,  dimension,  position  and  number  are  thus  brought  forward 
and  the  observation,  the  memory  and  the  habit  of  expression  cultivated. 
M^Tinftl  training,  concentration  of  thought  and  happy  association  witii 
other  children  are  invaluable  reeults  of  the  kindei^rten  work. 

COKHSOTINa  OIABa 

1.  Form,  printed  and  written,  name,  and  sound  of  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet  taught  from  simple  words  associated  with  objects. 

2.  Drill  in  finding  out  new  words  combining  sounds  thus  learned. 

3.  Practice  in  printing  and  writing  auch  words  until  it  can  be  done  from 
memory. 

4.  Beading  from  chart  for  expression  and  recognition  of  words  already 
learned. 

6.  Writing  nnmbeis  to  20.    Counting  to  100. 

5.  Analysis  and  ^nthMiis  of  nombers  to  10  by  association  of  the  num- 
bers with  objects. 

7.  Practice  work  from  blackboard. 

PBIMABX  00CB8E. 

Fint  Tear. 

1.  Ndxbkb— B.  Writinif  numbers  to  100  by  Arabia  and  Roman  oharacteTs. 
bt  AnaljrEia  and  srntheeiB  of  numbers  from  1  to  20. 
o.  Adding  and  suDtraotiug  b^  2's,  3'b,  4'a,  6'b  and  Wa  to  100. 
2l  B£jU>nta— a.  Barnes' First  Reader. 

b.  Appleton's  Eirst  Header,  eupplementar?. 

0.  These  two  books  used  as  a  beslB  of  training  in  finding  out  new  words 
by  the  eonod,  in  spelling,  oral,  written  and  phonetio,  and  in  an  intelli- 
gent and  natural  e^reeeion  in  readins, 
3.  WBrmra.— a.  On  slates,  Spenoenao  system,  small  letters  formed  from  the'prinoi- 
pies, 
b.  Harper's  Copj  Book,  No.  1. 
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Second  Year. 

1.  NuMBEB.~B.  Beading  and  writing  nnmbem  to  tout  figures. 

b.  Addios  and  Bubtracting  numbers  to  four  fisurea. 

c.  Mnltiplioation  table  to  25  as  a  multiple,  with  the  idea  ot  the  faotors 
as  diviaora  and  fractional  parts. 

2.  Readihg.— ja.  Bamee'  Second  Reader. 

b.  Bariiee'  Third  Reader,  aupplementary. 

c.  Division  of  words  into  Brllablee. 

3.  Speujmo. — a.  Patterson's  Common  School  Speller.    Part  L 

b.  Dictation  of  Heotencea  requiring  capitals  and  punctuatirat. 
i.  WBrmto. — a.  Slate  drill  on  principles  and  joining  of  letters, 
b.  Harper's  Copy  Book,  No.  2. 

Thirii  r«ar. 

L  AKiTHUBmo.—    Fish's  Primary  Arithmetio,  chapter  two. 
2.  Qbogbafht.— a.  Direction.    Distanos. 

( 1.  Detroit, 
b.  Careful  study  of  local  geography    ]  2.  Wayne  Co. 
(3.  Michigan, 
c  Michigan  as  one  of  the  United  States. 

f  L  Boundaries.  - 


d.  General  study  of  the  United  States- 


2.  Capital 

3.  Riven 

and  Lakes. 
i.  Mountains. 
5.  Coast 


e.  Qeneral  Study  of  N.  A. 

t.  General  study  of  E^astern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 
3.  ElEADma—     &  "Seven  Little  Sisters,"  Jane  Andrewa 

b.  ltd  sequel,  "Elaoh  and  All." 

c  Young  Folk's  Book  of  Poet^.  Part  I. 
i.  Spbu,ing.—  Patterson's  Speller.  Part  11,  to  p.  44. 
S.  Writino. —       Pen  and  ink— small  letters  by  principles. 

Fourth  Year. 

L  ARrrBMEric.— a.  Fish's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chapter  three. 
b.  Supplementary  work  from  Board. 

2.  Geoosaphy. —      Appletons'  Elementary  Geography,  through  N.  A^  with  i 

drawing. 

3.  Rbadiso.—      a.  The  Story  of  Our  Country,    Monroe. 

b.  Storiee  of  Heroic  Deeds.    JohonnotD 

c.  Young  Folk's  Book  ot  Poetry.    Part  II. 

4.  Spelliho.—        Patterson's  Speller,  Part  2,  completed. 

5.  WRrma.  Pen  and  ink.    Capitals  and  pcaotioe. 

Otnerai  Eteenitet. 


PREPABATOBY  COUBBE. 
Completed  in  four  years. 


Artibmbtio — Mental  and  written,  completed. 
Geoorapbt — (a,\  First  and  second  years. 

(b)  Fourth  year,  general  review. 
Ekqljbh  CoMPoaiTtOH. 
HiaiQRY  OF  THE  Ukitrd  States. 
EnausH  HisioRr— Readings. 
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RBADraos— SeleotioDB  of  prose  and  poetry  from  the  beet  English  and  American 
autliora. 

Spelliho  and  Defining, 
Pekicanship. 

collegiate  course. 

Completed   in  four    years. 

U ATHBHATics — Alfebra,  Qeometrr,  Trignometf]'  (elective). 
NatubaIj  SoistoBS — PhTSiolog;,  Botanr,  Phyeioa,  Afltronomy,  Chemiatry. 
FsEKCH,  Obbiuii,  Z4ATIN,  OB  Obbek. 

Ehoubh — AnalysiB  and  Syntax,  Rhetoric,  Ensliah  Literature. 

HiSTOBr — En^li^  Frenon,  Roman,  Qreoian.    In  oonneotion  with  each  a  journal  is 
^rritten.  recording  imaginary  trsTels  througb  the  different  countries,  with  the  study 


_ isH  LmEATiiBK — The  oourae  of  Engliah  Literature  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

Sboord  Yeas,  Ooluoiate  Department— The  History  of  the  English  noveL 

Third  Tear — The  literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  half  o(    the  nineteentb 

oentoriee. 

S^VBfiB  Yeab— (1)  The  Elizabethan  Era,  followed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  life  and 

works  ot  the  following  authors:    John  Milton,  William  Shakespeare,  Franoia  Baooo, 

Eldmnnd  Spenser. 

(2)  The  early]  English,    its  history  and  deTelopment  as  illustrated  in  litwature. 

Special  study  given  to  Obanoer. 

AliUHNAB  COtrBSB. 

lAis  is  intended  tor  graduates  of  the  School  who  wish  to  continue  BjHtematic  and 
thorough  work.  Such  topice  are  selected  as  will  eupplement  the  regular  course  and 
will  widen  tiie  range  of  knowledge  in  History  and  Literature.  Definite  work  for  each 
day  in  Uie  week  is  assigned,  requiring  from  one  to  two  hours'  dailv  study,  and  a  written 
report  of  work  done  is  given  to  the  director  of  the  class  at  its  weeltty  meeting  on  Satur- 
day morning. 

A  review  is  taken,  and  on  oral  examination  at  the  completion  of  each  topic. 

For  a  few  years  both  boys  and  girls  vere  admitted,  bnt  durii^  this  year 
boys  were  not  admitted  to  any  department  above  the  Primary,  taiA  thus  it 
becomes  a  school  exclttsively  for  girls.  This  change  will  account  for  the 
decrease  in  the  enrollment  from  the  previous  year,  but  it  is  a  return  to  the 
original  design  of  the  institution.  The  gross  receipts  were  larger  than  any 
previons  yeais. 

Befipect{nlly  submitted. 

J.  D.  LEGGETT, 

Principal 


REPOBT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITOBS. 
Hon.  Joseph  'Eaii.SKOOK,  Superintendeni  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  Sib— We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  vi^t  the  Home  and  Day  School  in  Detroit^  visited  the  school  in  May 
last,  and  beg  leave  to  sabmit  the  following  report: 
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The  school  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  besatifnl  residenoe  porti<nts  ot 
the  city  and  the  building  is  all  that  oonld  be  deeiied  in  the  way  of  comfort 
and  convenience  for  school  work. 

The  Bohool  was  founded  in  1878  and  the  present  bailding  erected  in 
1884  It  is,  as  the  name  indicatee,  both  a  home  and  a  day  school  The 
original  intention  was  to  admit  girls  only;  bnt  boys  are  now  received  in 
the  lower  departments. 

The  course  of  study,  not  inclndin^  the  kindergarten,  covers  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  Fnpils  npon  graduation  from  the  classical  course  are  pre- 
pared  for  college. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  approximates  two  hun- 
dred,  taught  by  fifteen  teachers.  The  pupils  have  the  use  of  a  well 
eqmpped  li  brary. 

The  kindergarten  oonrse  of  three  years  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
school  and  its  eq^nipment  ia  all  that  could  be  deeired.  The  work  is  done 
in  an  unusually  intelligent  manner. 

In  the  remainii^  departments  the  work  is  carried  on  in  much  the  same 
w^as  in  the  average  Michigan  high  school. 

The  pupils  seemed  happy  in  their  work  and  in  those  recitations  we 
beard  showed  they  were  capable  of  hard,  earnest  study. 

The  entire  school  seemed  pervaded  by  a  refined,  homelike  atmosphere 
which  must  have  a  decided  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  pupils.  ■ 

During  the  intermission  pupils  have  the  privil^e  of  a  well  arranged 
and  comfortable  lunch  room  where  a  lunch  can  be  procured  at  merely 
nominal  rates. 

We  were  fortunate  in  visiting  the  school  at  the  time  Mrs.  Abby  Sage 
Richardson  was  giving  her  course  of  lectures,  one  of  which  we  heard. 

The  Misses  Le^ett  spant  no  pains  to  give  the  young  ladies  and  otiher 
pupils  the  very  best  of  ^vantages. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  N.  KENDALL, 
IDA  M.  BOBINS, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  JofiEPH  EsTABBOOE,  SuperintendetU  of  Public  Inatruction: 

Sib — Following  is  the  report  of  Hilladale  College  for  the  academic  year 


The  Coll^^  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  35  TruBtees,  of  which  the  Fteed- 
dent  is  chairman.  It  contains  an  Academic  ( Claaaical,  Philosophical,  Liter- 
ary and  Normal  Courses),  a  Theol<^cal  (Seminary  and  English  Courses), 
Music,  Art  and  Commercial  departments  and  a  Preparatory  department. 

The  facnltiea  of  instruction  are  composed  as  follows: 

I.   AOADXMICAL. 

„j  F.  Moaher.  AM..  : 

POlltioal  PhifoL 

Arthur  Edwin  Haynea,  Fb.  M.,  Fowlnr  Protteooi  of  MatbemsticB  and  RiysioB. 

Eingaboi?  Bachelder,  A.M.,  Proteeaor  of  the  Qreek  Ijoiiguaffe  and  Xiitetsture. 

Frank  Smith,  Pb3I.,  Profeeeor  of  Chemistry,  Biology  and  Oeology. 

William  F.  'nbbetta,  AM.,  Waldron  Prafeesor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Idteratore. 

Cbarlea  H.  Qumay,  A.M^  Alumai  ProfesBor-eleot  of  Rhatorio  and  Beliee-letttea 

Hwniet  A.  Deering,  Ph.  B.,  Prinoii>&I  of  the  Xiadiee'  Departmeot  and  of  the  Normal 
Department 

Mrs.  E'lanoea  Stewart  Moaher  AB.,  FrofeBsor  of  Franoh  and  Hiatory. 

Mn.  Ellen  A  Oopp,  A.M.,  B.O.,  Instruotor  in  German. 

Rev.  Daniel  Branch,  AM.,  Emaritna  Profeeeor  in  Department  of  Ancient  Langnageo. 

HiB.  Marie  M.  Pieroe,  BS.,  Instruotor  in  Ancient  History. 

Etiaa  P.  l4|on.  Tutor  in  Latin. 

Uioa  Sara  M.  Parker,  M.S.,  loatruotor  in  Roman  Hialory. 

Evelyn  MaoDongal,  Instruotor  in  Elocution  and  Ladiee'  Oymnaainm  Work. 

Henry  J.  X«2Kett,  Orris  O.  Force,  Tutors  in  Uathematioe. 

Lonia  M.  Haraenburgh,  Aaaiatant  in  Chemistry. 

Orin  T.  Bolt.  Instructor  in  Oymnaeium. 

n.  TKBOLOOIOAI. 

Rev.  Banaom  Dunn,  D.D.,  De  Wolf  Profeeaor  of  Homiletica. 
Rev.  Ashman  TboEopaon  Salley,  A.M.,  Dunn  Profeaeoi  of  Sacsred  Litoratnie. 
Rev.  John  Soott  Copp,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Burr  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and 
History  of  Chriatian  Doctrine. 
Rev.  Delavon  Bloodgood  Beed,  A.B.,  Harks  Profeeeor  of  Eccleeiastioal  Biafxy. 

,  *Smith  nofeaeor  of   Chriatian  Metaphysics  and  Theology. 

,  *Aldrich  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

•niBBtodlMof  tbcwpn^eMonhlpaantuitfattv  theprofmon  alraadr  appointed. 
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Uelville  Warreo  Chase,  Mub.  Doo^ProfeeBor  of  Piano-forte  Organ  and  Theory. 

AlTah  Graves,  Profeeaor  of  Voice  Culture  and  Singing. 

Mrs.  E.  Louiae  Williams,  Teacher  of  Piano-forte. 

Miss  Lalia  Smith,  Teacher  in  Vooal  Cultjire. 

Dixon  J.  Churohill,  B.Ph.,  Teacher  of  Sight  Reading,  Chorus  and  Voioe  Culture. 


Oeocge  B.  Qardnei;  Professor  of  Fainting  and  Drawing. 

V.   CX>MUBBCIAI.  AMD  T 


I.   ACADEKICAL  DEPABTHENT. 
/.  Ctaaaical  Course. 

The  studies  required  for  the  Freshman  class  are:.  The  common  English  branohea^ 
Latin  Grammar,  including  Proeody;  Gebwu',  four  books;  Gioero,  aii  orations;  Vergil's 
^lulid,  six  booka;  Latin  PTose  Composition:  Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons;  Xeuophon's 
Anabasis,  three  books;  Homer's  Iliad,  two  books;  Algebra,  to  Part  III.  Olnef 'a  Univ.; 
Rane  Geometiy;  Gompontion  and  Rhetoric;  United  States  History;  Ancient  History: 
OiTil  Government;  ElMnentary  PhysicB;  Elementary  Zoology,  Elementary  Botany  ana 
Elementary  Phyaiologr. 

The  stuoiea  in  the  claasioal  oourse  are  as  follows: 

H^waaitiw  Year^Do  Seneotute  and  Cicero's  Let 
Greek  Historians,  Solid  Geometry,  ni  Algebra  oi 
Tneonometry.  . 

SoPHOMOBE  Year— Taoitus,  Demosthenes,  Antigone,  Chemistry  (2  terms),  Botany, 
French  (3  terms). 

JmnoR  YzAB — History  of  Franoe,  Germany  and  England,  German  {3  terms), 
Meohanice  or  Zoology,  Phvsics  or  Physiology,  Astronomy  or  OeoloKT. 

Skkior  y«iUB— Li^o,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  I^ohology,  Bvidencea,  Ethics, 
History  of  Civilization,  International  Law  and  Political  Economy. 

II.  Philotophy. 

The  studies  required  for  the  Freshman  class  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  olasBioal 
course,  except  that  cme  year  of  French  ia  required,  and  no  Greek.  But  instead  of  Latin 
for  two  years  in  this  course,  the  student  may  take  the  Greek  required  for  admission  to 
ttM  freahman  rear  of  the  clasBical  oourse. 

The  required  college  atudies  are  two  terms  of  adcanoed  I^tin,  two  years  of  Frenoh 
and  German,  two  terms  of  Chemistry,  one  of  Qualitative  Analysis,  1  of  Botany,  9  of 
higher  Mathematics  including  Trigonometry,  CalouluB,  Meahani<»,  Physics  and  Astron- 
omy, 3  terms  of  History,  one  each  of  Zoology,  Physiology  and  Geology,  and  the  senior 
studies  of  the  olassioal  oourse. 

III.  Literary  Courwe. 

A  preparation  for  either  the  Classical  or  Philosophical  course  will  admit  to  the 
Literary  course.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  wi^  more  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages, and  greater  freedom  in  eleotivee,  than  are  offered  in  the  other  courses.  Upon 
those  who  complete  it  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature  will  be  conferred. 

IV.  Normal  Course. 

This  department  aims  at  a  thorough  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work,  flrat,  Iqr 
careful  reviews  of  the  common  English  branchee,  with  methods  of  teaching  the  sanoe, 
and  frequent  development  leeeons  given  by  the  studente;  seoond,  by  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  tuoee  subjects  which  a  normal  school  should  qualify  its  graduates  to  tesoh; 
third,  by  such  a  course  of  professional  study  as  will  qualify  for  the  work  of  organizing, 
instructing  and  governing  in  our  common  and  graded  schools. 

The  text  books  in  use  are  as  follows: 
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GsEBS— Goodvin's  OrammBr,  Wbito'e  First  Leeeons,  Kelsey'B  or  Ooodwin'fl  An&bBeia, 
Seymout'B  or  Keep's  Iliad,  Ferrin's  Odyssey,  Morris's  I'huofdidea,  Cook's  Herodotus, 
Tyler's  or  D'Ooge  s  Demosthenes,  Richardson's  jEflchinee,  D'Ooee's  Antigone,  White's 
0«dipos  TyrEumoB,  Tyler's  Greek  Lyric  Poets,  Seymour's  Beleoted  Odes  of  Piador. 

Latin — HBrkness'  GrammaT,  Collar  and  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book,  Kelsej^'s 
Cat^ar,  HarkneAs'  Cioero,  Daniell'B  Latin  CompoBition,  A.llen  (md  Greenough's  Ovid, 
Qreenough's  Vergil,  Schuckburgh's  DeSenectute,  Jean's&electLetMra  of  Cicero,  (^ase 
and  Stuart's  Livy  and  Horace,  "iVler's  Tacitus. 

Germak  and  Pkehch— Whitney's  German  Grammar,  Keetel's  French  Grammar,  and 
both  current  and  classioal  selections  from  each  language  for  tranalatlon  and  study. 

Hathehatics- -Robinson's  Arithmetic,  Van  Velzer  and  Slichter's  Algebra,  Chau- 
venet'a  Pltme  and  Solid  Geometry,  OIney's  Trigonometry,  General  Geometry  and  Cal- 
culus, Olmsted's  Mechanics  and  Phyeica  (Kimball's  ReTisioD],  Young's  General 
Astronomy. 

SciEBCE— Gage's  EI.  Physics,  Gray's  El.  Botany,  Packard's  El.  ZoOlopy,  Martin's  El. 
Phyaiolc^,  Bemsen's  Chemistry,  Bessey's  Botany,  Orton's  ZoOl<%y,  Martin's  Physiology, 
Lie  Gontf 'b  Geology. 

HiBTOBr— Myere'  United  States,  Myeta'  Ancient,  Allen's  Roman,  Taylor's  German, 
Gnizofs  t^nco,  Montgomery's  English. 

Hibcelj^heous —Clark's  Elementary  Rhetoric,  Young's  Civil  Government,  Hill's 
Bhetoric  and  Psychology,  Jevon's  Logic,  Welsh's  English  Literature,  Uopkin's  Evi- 
denoee,  Robinson's  Moral  Science,  Quizot's  History  of  CivUization  with  Emerton's 
Introduction,  Davis'B  International  Law,  Walker's  Political  Economy,  Hinman's  Phyai- 
oal  Geography,  Putnam's  Primer  of  Pedagogy. 

ADMISSION  OS  CEBTinCATES. 

Stodentfi  who  brio^  certificates  of  work  done  in  other  institutions  of 
learning  will  be  admitted  to  classes  in  Hillsdale  College,  imthoui  examina- 
tion, as  follows: 

1.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  already  made,  and  until  further 
notice,  stndents  will  be  admitted  to  our  FreBlmiau  class  who  have  com- 
pleted the  three  preparatory  years  in  Eidgeville,  Rio  Orande  and  Parker 
Colleges,  and  in  Rochester  ( Wis. )  Seminary. 

2.  Cerbificatee  of  preparatory  instruction  under  our  own  graduates  will 
be  accepted  for  what  they  will  cover. 

3.  Students  will  be  admitted  without  examination  in  studies  covered  by 
the  Brents'  certificate  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

4  Cer^cates  of  standing  will  be  accepted  from  those  high  schools  in 
Blichigan  whose  graduates  are  admitted  without  examination  to  classes  in 
the  State  University. 

5.  Certificates  of  standing  will  be  accepted  from  Hillsdale  High  School, 
and  such  other  schools  as  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  may  recommend. 

Descbiption  of  Courses  op  Stcdv. 

department  of  lanouaoes. 

Ancient. 

Studenta  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  this  College  investigate  words,  idioms,  Bentecoea, 
peraempha,  plans  ot  discourse,  thought  and  style  of-  masterpieces,  varieties  and  rela- 
tioasiiip  of  poetry  and^roaei  explain  scientific  terms  from  Greek  and  Latin;  const«ntl^ 
r«fer  to  collateral  reading;  study  the  history  and  origin  ot  these  languages  with  their 
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Rbbtobiq — In  this  department  the  classee  revi 
up  the  eubjeat  of  Composition,  giving  attention  fa 
tion  of  HddreBsee. 

Three  themee  a  year  are  required  from  each  member  of  the  senior  class,  and  are  read 
and  oorrect«d  b?  tJie  instructor  in  rhefairio. 

LiTERATUKE— Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  Eliiglish  (and  American)  Lit- 
erature. The  historj  of  the  languwe,  its  notable  productions,  authors  and  influence  are 
features  of  the  nork.  It  is  the  aim  ol  the  instruction  to  fqrm  a  correct  taste,  and  bo 
develop  some  tamilisritf  with  the  rulee  of  criticism. 


The  objects  whiidi  are  kept  in  view  during  the  two  years  occupied  in  the  study  are: 
To  enable  ttie  student  at  the  end  of  his  course  \a  read  at  sight  any  work  in  modem 
Qermsn,  fa>  converse  to  some  extent  and  to  understand  the  language  when  spoken. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  grammar  and  literature  of  the  laugusge  is  tne*  method 
employed. 


The  study  of  French  extends  throug^h  two  years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
student  is  prepared  to  read  correctly  at  sight  simple  French,  to  write  intelligently,  aad 
and  use  ordinary  oonversational  phrases.  Study  of  the  grammar,  practice  in  oonvera»- 
tion,  and  reading  of  modern  and  classic  French  authors,  are  continued  through  the 
second  year. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  course  in  Philosophy,  which  is  pnjrsued  by  the  Senior  oIbbs  through  the  year,  is 
conducted  by  recitation  from  approved  text  books,  with  discussions  in  the  class  rooms, 
abstracts  and  lectures.  It  embraces  Ix^ic,  P^chology  with  special  reference  to  the 
facts  and  laws  of  mental  operation.  Moral  Pniloeophy,  developing  ■  lie  principle  of 
accountability,  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  principles  of  InternAtionai  Liaw 
and  Political  Economy.  In  the  last  study  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  laws  of 
national  wealth  and  prosperity,  with  discussion  of  wages,  socialism  and  tariffs. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  theory  of  both  inductive  and  deductive  Logic,  some 
attention  is  given  to  the  analysis  of  argumentative  works  and  the  detection  of  fallacies. 

DEPARTHEKT  OF  HISTORY. 


DEPABTHENT  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND   PHIBICS. 

The  course  in  Mathematics  is  extended,  and  well  calculated  to  lead  the  student  up 
to  vigorous,  independent  thought 

Qeohbtrv — In  reading  Geometry  care  is  taken  to  point  out  its  practical  applica- 
tions, and  many  exercises  are  given  for  original  demonstration. 

ALOEBRA^During  the  lost  t«rm  of  Algebra  the  Theory  of  Limits  is  made  the  basts 
for  developing  algebraic  and  logarithmic  functions,  and  for  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  Theory  of  Equations,  the  Loci  of  Equations  being  also  used  to  illustrate  the  more 
abstruee  principles. 

Tbiqonometby  and  Surveying — After  the  study  of  the  theory  of  Trigonometry 
(plane  and  spherical]  and  Survey  ng,  the  class  is  required  to  take  several  weeks  of  field 
practice  on  the  various  problems  of  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Astronomy — The  regular  work  in  Astronomy  includes  the  theory  as  prasent«d  in 
most  college  text  books,  together  with  the  solution  of  various  problems  in  Mathemati- 
cal Asteonomy.  A  firstclass  equatorially  mounted  telescope  (5  in.  object  glass)  is  freely 
used,  as  far  as  practicable,  iu  assisting  the  student  to  gam  a  clear  conception  of  the 
phyeloal  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodiee.  A  course  of  ten  free  popular  lectures  on  astron- 
omy, to  which  all  students  are  invited,  is  given  in  the  spring  term 
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Qekeral  Oeoketrt  and  CAixn;i.ca^After  a  careful  study  of  the  elements  of  Gea- 
«ral  Geometry,  inoludiug  some  of  the  equations  of  the  higher  plane  ourves,  aeveiat 
monthe  are  spent  in  moateriDfr  the  prinoiplea  of  the  Differential  and  Int^r&l  Calculiu, 
wbicfa  are  then  employed  in  l^e  further  investigation  of  the  Loo!  of  Elquatione  and  the 
solntioD  of  practical  problemB. 

Fhtsics — In  the  study  of  PhyBios  special  attention  is  given  to  the  practical  appllca- 
tiona  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  In  connection  with  the  cIbsb  room  work  a  very  full 
-coarse  of  experimente  is  given  as  a  means  of  illuetiating  the  principlee  investigated. 

DEPARTEENT  OF  OHEMISTBY. 

Xrfiborstory  workj  ten  hours  per  week,  will  be  required  in  the  study  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  contjnuuig  through  the  fall  term  and  part  of  the  winter  term. 

Lieoturee  Id  Organic  Chemistry  will  be  ^ven  in  the  winter  term. 

In  the  Spring  term  ten  houra  per  week  la  the  Laboratory  will  be  devoted  to  Qualita- 
tive Analyaia. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  BIOLOOY. 

Ksdical  changes  have  been  e9ect«d  in  the  methods  and  facilities  of  pursuing  the  life- 
studies— Botany,  human  and  oomparative  Anatomy.  The  oourae  is  begun  with  U  weeks 
in  Botany.  Microecopioal  work  on  vegetable  tisauee  is  followed  by  the  claae  every  day, 
by  the  aid  of  dissecting  and  compound  microeoopes.  The  bontanioal  drill  is  from  the 
first  thoroughly  practical.  Comparative  Zoology  follaws  in  the  fall  t«nn  of  the  Junior 
year,  with  diasectiona,  work  with  the  miuroacope  and  collateral  reading.  During  the 
winter  term  m  the  study  of  anatomy  as  a  foundation  for  physiology,  the  student  is 
aided  by  a  good  aupply  of  dissecting  iDatrumenta,  mioroacopea,  uhartB,  and  books  of 
referrace. 

DE0BEE8   IN   COUBBE. 

Until  1888,  d^rees  in  conrse  were,  as  s  mle,  conferred  on  all  graduates 
of  three  yearB' stending.  lb  Jtine,  1886,  the  Board  of  Trusteea,  upon 
petition,  voted  to  confer  no  more  anch  degreea  after  the  aonaal  commence^ 
ment  of  1887,  except  npon  application  therefor,  and  on  satisfactory 
evidence  being  given  that  the  applicants  have  spent  at  least  three  years 
succeeding  their  graduation  in  some  literary  pursuit. 

II.  Theologicai,  DBPAnrHEKT. 

COlTBaES  OF  INSTBUCTION. 

Englieh  Course.  ] 

The  EnKliah  Courae  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  cannot  take  the  Full 
Coane.  Students  of  the  English  Course  may  study  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  so  far  as 
they  are  able,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty. 


Greek  Exegesis— New  Testament  Oiammar.  Leetures  on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of 
Neiw  Testament  Greek  and  kindred  topics,  Easays  by  the  class  on  questions  of 
Oeography,  BiMfrapby,  etc..  Exegesis  of  select  portions  of  the  New  Teetanient 

Hebbew — Hebrew  Onunmar,  Ciegeeis  of  the  Old  TeatanenL 

Ehqlish  BiBLs-Ite  Authors,  Authenticity,  Qenuineness,  History,  and  the  Inter- 
pretation of  its  Books. 
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SEOOHD  SEMHTAitT   VEAB. 


Ststeicatic  Thboloqt — Leoturee  od  BaligioD,  True  and  False,  the  Knowledge  of 
Ood  and  of  Hie  Exiatenoe,  tlie  DiTine  Attributes,  Euid  the  Doctrine  conoeniin? 
Scripture,  iiloludillg.Auth«nticit;  and  Inepirstion. 

C^ASS  Wore— Regular  review  of  the  Lectures,  reading  of  the  asaiffned  authora  on 
each  aubjeot,  uid  preparation  of  essays. 

Hkbbbw  — Bxegeaia  of  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  special  attention  being  given 
to  Uie  atruoture  and  idioms  of  the  language,  the  characteristics  of  Poetry,  and  the 
nature  of  Proi^ecy. 

Chitrch  History^ — Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modem  Church,  including  Missions. 

THIRD  SEMIKARV  TGAB. 

Systematic  TsBouoaY— Lectures;  The  Trinity,  the  Works  of  God,  Free  Agency, 
Sin  and  Depravity,  the  Oovemmeiit  of  Ood,  the  Penon  of  Christ.  Atonement  the 
Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Regeneration  and  Sanotiflcatiou,  Repentanoe,  Faith,  Prayer, 
Obedience,  the  Law.  the  Churoh,  the  Ordinaneee,  the  Sabbath,  the  Ministry,  Reaurreo- 
tion.  Judgment,  Future  Reward  and  Punishment. 

Hoifii.BTic»— Lectures:  The  Nature  of  Preaching,  Analysis  of  the  Sermon, 
Construction  of  the  Sermon,  Rhetoric  as  applied  to  preaching,  the  Delivery  of  the 
Sermon. 

CLuiaB  Work — Ejssays  on  assigned  topics,  Plans  of  Sermons,  Delivery  of  Sermons, 
and  Criticism  of  Published  Sermona. 

pAfiTORAi.  Theoloov— Lectures:  Qualifications  for  the  Ministry,  Pastoral  Duties, 
private  and  public.  Revivals,  Special  Labors,  and  Ecclesiastical  Relations. 

Church  HrBTOBY— History  of  Christian  Doctrines. 


Candidates  for  admission  to  this  Department  must  funiiBh  evidenoe  of  good  standing 
in  some  Christian  church,  and  must  be  properly  qualified  to  pursue  the  studies  with 

I^oee  who  have  received  the  degree  of  A.B.,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Pull  Theological 
Course  without  examination.  Other  candidates  for  this  course  must  give  evidence  of 
proficiency  in  the  common  English  branches. 

Persons  not  wishing  to  enter  either  oourse  of  study  may,  on  advising  with  the  Faculty, 
pursue  any  studies  taught  in  the  school. 


Tuition  and  Incidentals  oi 


The  Free  Baptist  Eiduoation  Society  aid  needy  students  preparing  for  the  ministir, 
amounting  to  from  thirty  to  sixty  dollara  per  year,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  increased 
in  the  near  future. 


This  department  has  a  valuable  library  and  a  fund  for  its 


>C  Include  tbe  (.'ooimerclaj.  Art  and  Music  Depsrtinen 
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Shedd:  HiBtoi7of  ChriBtiaii  Doctrine;  Moehetm:  Church  History;  Knapp:  Syetem 
of  Theology;  Shedd:  Doctrinal  Theology;  Bowne:  Theiam;  Ladd:  Doctrine  of 
Soripture;  Hazzard:  Hftn  a  First  Cause;  StueUer:  Sio;  Domer.'  Person  of  Chiist; 
WaUriand:  Trinity;  Whitby:  The  Five  Pointe  of  CalvaDism:  PAeJpa:  Lectures  on 
Sacred  Rhetoric;  Bivadtu:  Homiletioe;  Shedd:  PsstoTal  Theology;  Harper:  Elements 
of  Hebrew  Grammar  bjvA  HbouoI;  Weateott  ^  Sort:  Greek  New  Teetameot; 
Chrittlieb:  History  of  Proteatant  Hbeione. 

FiomtbebeciiuiiiicofthelthpiwBnt^TMi'  ontil  th«  oloae  of  th*  oonna.  Prof.  Ssed  will  tin 
nsdlar  drill  in  tbamiooa  Una  ot  Pulpit  Dooation.  Tboae  in  the  Encliih  oMin*  wlti  aOer  on  elocn- 
tioauTtnlsliiKSt  thebagiimiiuottheooone.   DorinctliaflrBttvonGraotbothooonea  Di.  Dnim  will 


III.  Music  Dkfartkent. 
OO0R8ES  OF   IN8TBU0TI0N. 


Ptrrt  Oraiie— Oenner,  op.  32,  Whitney's  Method;  Loesohborn,  op.  65,  Book  1; 
Ko^ler,  op.  151;  simple  pieces  for  recreation;  teohniofti  ezeroises  from  Plaidy, 
Koeoler,  ete. 

Tho  exartusee  of  this  grade  are  devoted  mainlv  to  the  acquirement  of  a  pure  legato 
toQoh,  with  tiie  development  of  the  wrist  sufficient  to  secure  a  proper  execution  of  the 
simpler  rondo  fonns,  and  smaller  pieoee  for  reoreation.  The  fingering  of  major  scales 
is  to  be  learned,  with  practioe  in  tke  moet  common  major  keys. 

Second  Grade— Koehler,  op.  SO;  Loeeohhorn,  op.  ^  Books  2  and  3;  Czerny,  op.  636; 
Heller,  op.  47;  Germer,  op.  28,  Teohnic;  Sonatinas  by  Clementi,  Kuhlau,  Duaeek, 
Lichner,  etc. 

In  this  grade  the  minor  soalee  are  to  be  learned,  and  the  major  scales  constantly 
practiced  with  accents;  Arpegeios,  on  major  and  minor  common  chords  are  to  be 
studied  with  aooents.    A  Imowledge  of  principal  modlfloatioos  of   legato  and  staooato 


op.  45;  Bach,  Preludes;  Easier  Sonatas  of  Cleoienti,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven; 
Sonataa  and  pieoee  for  four  hands  by  Diabelli  and  others. 

ExeToiaee  in  this  grade  comprise  major  and  minor  scales  in  octaves,  sixths  and  tenths, 
with  accents;  also  four  forms  of  arpeggio,  including  the  ohords  of  liie  dominant  and 
diminished  seventh.  Different  forms  of  staooato  touch  are  to  be  practiced,  and  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  cantabile  style,  with  appropriate  selections  for  illustration. 

Fourth  Orode— Cramer's  Etudes;  Emery,  Elements  of  Harmony;  Heller,  op.  16,  or 
Jenaen,  op.  32;  Bach,  Inventions;  Kullak,  op.  46,  Octave  School,  Book  1;  Schumann, 
op.  15;  Mendelmobn's  Songs  without  Words;  Sonatas  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven; 
SeleoUons  from  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Schumann,  etc.;  Salon  pieces  in  modem  style; 


Fifth  Oroda— KuUak's  Octave  School,  Book  2;  Selections  from  dementi's  Gradus  ad 
PamasBum;  Moeohelea,  op.  70  and  73;  Chopin,  op.  10;  Schumann^p.  82;  Selections 
appropriate  to  this  grade  from  Beethoven,  Mendelascdin,  Chopin,  Weber  and  others; 
Ayer'a  Counterpoint;  Wohlfahrt's  Musical  Compoeition;  Cornell's  Theory  and  Practice 
at  Musical  Form;  Fillmore's  History  of  Piano-forte  Music;  Klauwell's  Musical  Exeou- 

The  course  in  harmony  requires  at  least  one  year  for  its  completion.    It  is  com- 
menced with  the  fall  term  of  each  year, 
^ne  year  is  the  arerage  time  needed  for  each  grade. 

e  held  once  in  two  weeks,  in  whicb  all  pupils  are  expected  to  participate. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

CULTIVATION   OP  THB  VOICE. 

illowine  etudlee: 

XWJUUUIQiiat  Kty-   tVf^nA^vnuB^B    ill  VoO&Iiz&tlOn;  Bonaldj,  ±jXBi.\>iBvaj  uiaivuvbi,  OBtiuui 

Vocalizeoi  8i«Der,  Etudes;  Wieok,  Etudes;  FBno(k&,  Etudee;.  Bordogui,  Etudes  i 
BnTUTs,  and  Operatio  StVidiee. 

Harmony  and  Gotuteipomt  will  be  requiiod  for  graduation  in  this  oourse. 

In  the  study  of  Voice  Culture,  attention  ia  given  to  the  following  points:  L  A  correct 
position  of  the  body;  2.  Freedom  of  the  oheet  aad  true  action;  3.  Striving  to  aun  a 
quiet  open  throat  or  phamyx;  4.  True  poBition  and  control  of  the  larynx;  S.  The 
tongue  and  epiglottis,  their  connection  and  hiidrance  of  tone  overflow;  6.  l^ie  month 
as  receiver,  II. ould  and  resonator;  7.  Tone  waves,  oondenastion,  direction  and  movft- 
ments;  S.  Tone,  form  and  ooncentration;  9.  Chest  Vibration,  how  secured;  10.  Head 
tones,  their  reflection  and  qualification;  11.  Equalizing  the  entire  range;  12.  Flexibility, 
the  lite  of  a  good  voice;  13.  Vowele  and  oonsonanta,  and  their  proper  formation. 

Hie  system  used  in  elementary  classes  is  the  syllable  and  int«rval  method,  giving 
special  attention  to  ttte  chief  tones  in  the  major  and  minor  keys,  and  the  oorrect  treat- 
ment of  words  and  syllahles. 

A  complete  development  of  the  voice,  at  this  College,  requires  from  three  to  five 
years.  While  much  can  be  done  by  those  of  mature  age  in  one  year,  it  is  well  tor  those 
who  wish  to  secure  a  fine  voice,  with  the  utmost  purity  of  tone,  and  placed  under  oon- 
trol,  to  Btud^  at  least  three  years,  and  if  possible,  five.  Voioes  that  have  been  injured 
may,  if  possible,  be  restored  by  study  in  this  school. 


An  o^BQ  with  two  manuals  and  two  ootavee  and  a  halt  of  pedals  has  raoently  been 
purchased.  A  course  of  study  is  arranged  including  all  that  is  desirable  in  the  best 
standard  works. 

IV.    Art  Depabtjceht. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year  in  course  are  designed  more  eepeoially  to  meet  the  wants 
of  drawing  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  our  country  and  to  lay  a  solid  foundation 
for  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  professions  of  Engineering,  Architecture,  Designing, 
etc,  (LB  well  as  the  higher  fields  of  art  Uertifloatee  will  be  given  to  thoae  who  complete 
the  first  year  of  the  art  oourse. 

The  College  grants  diplomas  to  thoae  who  satisfactorily  oomplete  the  Art  course  of 
four  years. 

C0CB8E  OF  IN8TECCTI0K. 


Fall  Term — Elementary  principles  of  Drawing  and  Perspective. 
Winter  Tbsu  —Drawing  from  oDjects,  casts  and  nature.    Perspectivi 
Spring  Term — Sketching  and  drawing  from  lite  and  nature. 


1  pencil,  charcoal  and  crayon;  India  ink  and  water  oolor 
Third  year. 


Fourth  Year. 

Fainting  from  lite  and  nature  exclusively;  obarcoal  and  cra;on  studies  ramtinued. 
Lectures  on  art  and  artiste  and  the  histoty  of  ancient  and  modern  art. 

It  is  desirable  that  students  entering  this  department  tor  an  art  oourse  should  be  poa- 
sessed  of  a  good  English  education,  in  addition  to  which  a  knowledge  ot  the  laoffuagee 
is  deemed  highly  raluabla,  while  the  history  of  ancient  and  modem  Art,  Anatomy^ 
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ZoOlogy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Oeoloffy  and  Mineralogy  should  receive  the  earnest 
attention  of  art  students.  Those  pLysicoliy  strong  and  eneTKetio  in  study  and  who 
devote  theii  whole  time  to  the  work,  usually  complete  the  studies  laid  down  lor  the 
fliBt  two  years  in  one.  The  one  year's  course  in  Drawing  and  Perspective  is  free  to  all 
iD&tnculated  students  of  the  ooUege.  Expeoses  for  instniotion  in  the  Art  Course  are 
about  one  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

StudeotB  who  have  already  acquired  artistic  proficiency  in  other  art  schools  may, 
ttnm  exuniostioti,  enter  the  Art  iJepameDt  at  suoh  point  m  the  oonrae  aa  their  aooom- 
pUflhmenta  mttitle  them  to. 


The  work  in  Eloontion  aims  at  the  highest  standard  of  eioellence  in  the  Art  of 
ErpreoaioD,  in  both  Voice  and  Action. 

The  plan  of  study  embraces:  Position  of  Body,  Proper  Breathing,  Phonics,  with 
reference  to  articulation  and  pronunciation.  Practical  Reading,  Vocal  Quality  and 
Flexibility,  Special  Studies  in  the  Language  of  Tone-Color,  Inflection,  Emphasia.  Piteb, 
force  and  Time,  Studies  in  Delsarte,  as  related  to  bodily  movemente,  Attitudes  and 
BeBTingB  (including  eMrcises  in  walkinc),  Prsctioe  of  Scales  of  Gesture,  Oratorical 
Studies  and  Analysis,  Studies  from  Shakespeare,  PrinoipteB  of  Art  in  Dramatic  Work, 
Philosophy  of  Expression,  Advanced  Beading,  Recitations  and  Criticism. 

A  oritioal  oloea,  free  to  all  etudyinff  Elocution,  meete  '  ■.         . 

the  privilege  of  reciting  selections  subject  to  criticism  fi 
thoB  gaining  confidence  and  esse  of  manner. 

Physical  strength  and  elasticity  are  indespensible  to  high  vocal  attainment  and  to  the 
best  graces  ot  manner,  hence  all  students  of  Elocution  are  expected  to  practice  regularly 
in  the  Gymnasium. 


All  deparbnente  are  supplied  witii  suitable  apparatus,  which  in  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  Astronomy,  Surveying  and  like  branches,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  students 
wiUi  instructions  for  practice,  thus  securing  the  most  satisfactory  and  lasting  resulte 
in  these  studies. 

Inatniction  requiring  illustration  is  given  in  amphitheaters,  which  affords  the  clearest 
views  of  charts,  demonstrations  and  experiments. 

Recently  Prof.  Blroy  M.  Avery.  Ph.  D.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  donated  a  two  arc  light 

Smsh  dynamo  and  other  valuable  electrical  apparat         

D  tite  Department  of  Physics.    A  fund  of  t^  nas  i 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  additional  apparatus. 


The  Natural  History  collections  are  valued  at  tC,000,  and  are  quite  complete  in 
Paleontology,  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Concbology.  ' 

The  collections  have  already  outgrown  the  large  room  assigned  to  them  at  the 
rebuilding  of  the  College,  and  a  separat*  building  of  larger  dimensions  is  a  neceaai^. 


[JlBORATORr  o 

By  the  gift  of  Hiram  Harrington's  family,  of  Woodstock,  Ont.,  and  other  friends,  the 
College  has  been  able  to  open  and  furnish  a  new  Biological  ijaboratory,  comprising 
seven  rooms.  The  microsoopy  room  is  furnished  with  fourteen  Bauach  and  Lomb  oom' 
pound  microscopes,  with  proper  accessories.  The  dissecting  room  is  well  equipped 
with  tobies  and  directing  coses.  The  department  library  has  already  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  illustrated  aoientifio  works.  The  working  museum  contains  such  zoOlc^ical 
collections  as  are  properly  the  immediate  objects  of  class  study. 

OKMNASIUM. 

The  "Dickerson  GymnsMum"  is  a  fine  roomy  building,  and  the  firat  Collie 
gymnasium  bnUt  in  the  Stat«,  having  been  opened  Nov.  5,  1885.  The  expense  of  its 
oonstruotion  and  equipment  was  mainly  borne  by  the  students,  faculty  and  a  few  other 
friends  of  the  College.  Mr.  F.  B.  Dickerson,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  whom  it  was  named, 
mode  an  offer  which  was  the  initital  step  in  its  erection,  and  has  also  aided  in  providing 
its  equipment,  having  contributed  about  one-fourth  the  entire  cost. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCnON. 
The  Gymnasium  ia  open  for  drill  bom  two  to  three  hours  each  week  day  in  term 


gymnaeium  practice. 

SOCIETIES,  Era 

The  Kentlemeo  have  three  well  suatained  literary  sooietiea — the  Amphiotyon,  Alpha 
Eappa  Phi,  and  the  Theadelphic.  The  ladies  ha/e  two— the  Ladies'  Literarj  Unioft  and 
the  Oennanffi  Sodalee.    These  acwieties  have  separate  halls,  finished  with  rare  elegance. 

The  Beethoven  Society  affords  eioellent  opportimitieB  for  praotioe  in  singing,  and 
has  a  hall  suited  to  its  purpose. 

Branches  of  the  Voung  Men's  and  the  Youn^  Woman's  Christian  Aaeociations  are 
Biutained  in  the  College,  and  have  a  hall  in  which  the;  conduct  the  weekly  prayer 
meetings. 

A  aooiety  of  the  Advocates  of  Christian  Fidelity  in  oonneotioD  with  the  College 
ohuTcb  gladly  weloomea  all  Christian  students  to  its  membership. 

KEuaious  EXEBOiaEs. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  Chapel  exercises  daily,  and  public  religious 
eervioea  on  the  Sabbath  at  the  College  Church,  or  at  auoh  other  churches  as  may  be 
selected  by  parents  or  students  at  the  opening  of  the  term. 

The  College  Prayer  Meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  is  largely  attended,  is  a  source  of 
much  good,  and  the  scene  of  many  oonvereions. 

L  Deportmbht— Hie  government  of  the  College  is  based  on  those  rules  of  conduct 
which  ought  to  be  observed  by  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled  for  study.  A 
list  of  the  acts  nhioh  would  be  reKSi^ed  as  oftensee  against  such  nilee  would  be  im- 
practicable. Intellectual  and  moral  culture  is  held  to  be  the  first  and  paramount  object, 
and  whatever  is  inconsisteiit  with  this — such  as  habitual  absense  from  church  and 
chapel,  social  visits  between  students  in  study  hours,  students  of  opposite  sex  roomiiig 
in  the  same  house,  idleness,  visiting  places  of  questionable  amusements  or  engaging  in 
such  amusements  in  any  plaoe,  the  use  of  tobacco,  wine  or  intoxicating  drinks,  or  what- 
ever is  believed  to  be  hostile  to  studious  habits  and  formation  of  a  right  character,  will 
not  be  permitted,  and  if  persisted  in  will  cause  the  student's  dismissal. 

The  hours  of  recreation  are  from  3  to  T  p.  m.  Arrangement  for  all  proper  social 
gatherings  or  entertainmentB  oan  easily  be  made  with  the  President  or  Lady  Principal, 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  so  made. 

Such  rules  of  conduct,  as  are  here  indicated,  are  plainly  ooDsist«nt  and  right,  and  it 
Is  believed  that  they  will  be  cordially  obeerved  by  all  such  students  as  it  is  deflirable  to 
continue  in  the  school. 

II.  Class  Work — (a)  Three  subjecto  shall  constitute  the  prescribed  work  (or  eaob 
student  If  a  lees  number  be  taken  it  must  be  by  special  arrangement  with  the  Preai- 
dent  or  Lady  Principal. 

(b)  More  tnan  three  subjeolB  may  not  be  taken  by  any  new  student  unless  by  express 
permission  of  the  President  or  Ladv  Principal,  nor  by  anj"  member  of  the  Colleffe 
classes  unless  the  student  be  in  undoubted  good  health,  and  has  averaged  a  atanding 
of  at  leaat  9)j  on  a  scale  of  10  in  the  preceding  year. 

(c)  Studies  in  the  college  couTBes  oan  not  be  made  up  out  of  olaae  except  as  prescribed 
by  the  Faculty.  Written  notifications,  speci^ing  the  studies  it  is  desired  to  make  un, 
must  be  handed  to  the  President  oi  Lady  Principal  within  the  flrat  three  weeks  of  each 
term. 

(d)  A  record  is  kept  of  each  student's  attainments  in  recitation  and  examination,  and 
of  his  delinquraicies.  Information  oonoerniog  the  ^rogrees  and  deportment  of  any 
student  is,  upon  request,  send  to  hie  parent  or  guardian. 

STtlDENTS'   lEOTCBE  AS800IA.TIOH. 
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factdOB  has  reaulted  ae  experienoe  in  management  and  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  field 
to  seleot  from  have  deyeloped.  The  cost  of  anj  one  of  these  oourees  would  eoaroel^ 
secnre  admission  to  a  eiiigle  flrat-olaflB  entertainment  in  manjr  of  the  larger  cities.  The 
TeiT  best  talent  in  the  lecture  field  is  thus  Krought  within  reach  of  the  students  of  the 
college,  at  trifling  cost. 

STJUUARY  OP  ATTENDANCE  BV  DEPABTUENTS.  FOR  THE  YEAR  ISBV-M. 

Academic  Department ; 361 

Theol<Mpcal  Department 73 

Hufiic  Department 126 

Art  Department 80 

Total 640 

Number  in  Theological  also  in  Academic 29 

Number  in  Muaio ftlso  in  Literary  Department _.  46 

Number  in  Art  also  in  other  departments , 50  ■ 

Namea  repeated  in  Art  Department 14 

Deduct  names  entered  more  thefi  once 139 

Number  of  different  names  enrolled 501 

The  above  Hummary  ehowa  36  more  Btudents  in  attendance  than  the  previous  year. 

In  the  literary  departments,  230  (66  per  cent)  of  the  students  whose  names  appear  in 
the  last  catalogue,  are  gentlemen,  and  178  (14  per  cent)  are  ladiea. 

The  oataloguee  of  the  seventeen  years  from  1870  to  1686  inclusive,  oontained  the 
nuuiee,  on  an  average,  of  125  etudenta  in  the  Commercial  and  Telegraph  Department. 
That  departjnent  is  now  Bdvertised  separately. 

The  large  number  of  Btudenta,  who,  while  pursuing  studies  in  one  department,  avail 
themselves  of  inetruction  in  others,  forcibly  suggests  the  advantsgee  offwed  by  a  aohool 
which  mnintaiiiB  several  departments. 

A  movement  is  now  on  toot  to  endow  a  Dunn  proteesorship,  and  the  chair  o(  the 
Frasident.    To  the  latter  fund  the  truetees  have  subscribed  Sfteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

ELON  a.  REYNOLDS,  Secrttary- 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  VISITORS, 
Hon.  Joseph  Ebtabhook,  Superintendeni  of  Public  Inairudion: 

Dkab  Sie— On  May  1,  1890,  your  committee  visited  Hillsdale  College, 
wherein  good  work  was  observed  in  all  departments,  tinder  the  efficient 
management  of  the  president,  Geo.  F.  Mosher,  BOBtaiiied  by  his  able 
(acuity. 

Thronghoat  the  Tarioos  classes  a  comme&dable  zest  and  interest  is  man- 
ifested by  both  instractors  and  stadents,  while  advanced  thought  and 
modem  methods  indicate  the  progress  that  marks  all  true  education. 

The  varying  needs  of  different  students  are  met  by  three  elective  courses, 
one  of  three  years  and  two  of  fonr;  and  the  fact  that  the  larger  number 
have  chosen  the  longer  course,  is  suggestive  of  thorough  work.  A  fine 
senior  class  comprising  over  eight  per  cent  of  the  stadento  is  another  good 
feature. 

The  moral  influence  underlying  the  discipline  is  especially  noticeable, 
as  well  as  the  happy,  intelligent  fook  of  the  students. 

The  apparatoB  and  library  are  good  and  judiciously  chosen,  though  gifts 
in  this  mrection  would  form  a  welcome  addition. 
42 
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A  free  coaree  of  ei^ht  lectttree  by  prominent  men,  which  the  coll^q 
fnmiahefi,  is  a  good  stimnlae  to  literary  cnltnre,  and  the  flonriehing  con- 
dition of  the  five  literarv  Bocietiea  indicates  the  interest  in  this  direction, 
their  well  fnmiBhed  halls  comparing  favorably  with  the  beat  in  the  State. 
The  growth  of  the  various  de^rtments  is  shown  by  the  increasing 
demand  foi  room,  and,  if  a  new  building  conld  be  added,  it  would  be  ca 
great  benefit  to  this  iustitntion  where  character  building  and  edacation  go 
hand  in  hand. 

W.  H.  CHEEVER, 

EUTH  HOPPIN, 

MBS.  OORA  D.  MABTIN, 

Board  of  Visifors. 
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HOPE  COLLEGE. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  BOAED  OF  VISITORS. 

HoH.  JoBEFH  Ebtabbook,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

8iB — By  your  appointment  the  undersigDed  board  of  viBitore  to  Hope 
Collie  for  the  scnool  year  1889-90,  b^  permission  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report: 

Unfi>rtttnately  the  committee,  which  consisted  of  Supt  8.  T.  Morris,  of 
Newaygo;  Snpt  W.  8.  Perry,  of  Ann  Arbor;  and  Mrs.  G.  A  Osinga,  of 
Otsego,  were  not  able  to  make  any  joint  visit  to  the  institution,  Snpt. 
Perry  not  being  able  to  attend  when  the  visit  was  arranged.  - 

The  other  members  made  a  visit  in  March,  siid  on  a  day  when  they 
coold  see  the  College  in  its  regular  Work-day  garb.  They  were  given  every 
opportonity  by  Pres.  Scott  to  examine  its  work  in  the  various  departments, 
and  found  the  work  of  the  institution  of  a  very  high  order  of  excellence. 

Holland  is  a  quiet,  beautiful  little  village,  situated  on  the  Chicago  and 
West  Michigan  railroad,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Michigan  railroad,  twenty- 
five  miles  south-west  of  Grand  Bapids  nestling  closely  to  Macatawa  Bay, 
with  which  it  is  connected  to  Lake  Michigan,  thus  enjoying  excellent  land 
and  water  communications. 

The  college  grounds  consist  of  eighteen  acres  of  very  attractive  land, 
with  the  suixace  finely  varied  by  natnre,  and  we  doubt  whether  for  beauty, 
or  adaptability  to  ite  purposes,  can  be  duplicated  by  any  simitar  institution 
in  Michigan. 

There  are  at  present  eight  college  buildings,  though  we  learn  that  an 
ample  recitation  hall  is  contemplated,  and  we  trust  uiat  some  friend  of 
the  Collie  shall  soon  honor  himself  by  furnishing  the  means  for  such  a 
btiilding. 

The  visitors  were  pleasantly  struck  with  the  fine  eaprit  de  corps  of  the 
institution.  One  heart,  one  spirit,  seems  to  aminate  all — President,  Faculty 
and  stndents. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  September,  and  con- 
tinuing through  forty  weeks,  ends  with  the  general  commencement,  the 
fourth  Wednesday  in  June. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  their  school  order,  and  one  warmly  defended  by 
the  Faculty,  was  the  absence  of  lectures  or  recitations  in  the  afternoon. 
This  arrangement  seemed  to  be  entirely  agreeable  to  the  students  also, 
who  gathered  in  quite  large  numbers  on  the  campus,  and  engaged  in  field 
and  athletic  sports. 

We  visited  exercise  in  all  the  departments  and  found  an  earnest,  stndi- 
oufl  spirit  prevailing  everywhere. 

Another  striking  fact  in  connection  with  Hope  College,  is  the  excellent 
christian  spirit  pervading  all  of  her  work.     We  believe,  that  in  proportion 
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to  the  number  of  her  graduates,  this  college  has  turned  out  more  chrUtias 
ministers  than  any  other  institution  in  Michigan,  and  were  pleased  to 
learn  that  all  but  three  of  the  present  college  studentfi  are  christians,  and 
of  the  seven  seniors,  six  will  pursue  a  course  in  theology. 

While  these  facts  speak  hifi^hly  of  christian  zeal  and  earnestness  of  the 
President  and  Faculty  it  will  oe  seen  at  a  glance  that  it  limits  the  financial 
ability  of  the  Alumni. 

The  College  maintains  a  flonrishiug  Normal  'Department,  opened  in 
March,  1888,  and  which  is  doing  splendid  work  in  fitting  yonng  men  and 
women  for  practical  work  in  the  school  room. 

r  There  is  also  held  at  the  College  a  summer  Xormal  of  five  weeks,  under 
experienced  teachers. 

The  Rev.  Jas.  F.  Zwemer,  of  Iowa,  an  enthusiastic  young  minister,  is  the 
financial  agent  of  the  College,  and  the  seoaring  of  its  endowment  conld  not 
be  placed  in  better  hands.  Of  the  9100,000  proposed  to  be  raised,  Mr. 
Zwemer  has  already  secured  $60,000,  and  the  bfuance  will  nndonbtedly  be 
in  hand  in  a  few  months. 

On  June  26  the  College  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  with 
fitting  ceremonies. 

The  Normal  Sommer  School  in  1889  had  156  stndenta  and  we  unhesi- 
tatingly commend  this  school  to  young  men  and  women  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

The  village  of  Holland  has  a  steady,  healthy  growth,  with  a  popnlation 
of  3,000.  ^ven  churches,  and  an  enterprising  people,  and,  with  its  exceU 
lent  railroad  and  steamboat  facilities,  seems  to  us  a  very  desirable  place  to 
secure  an  education. 

The  Collie  council  owns  and  controls  a  live  religious  weekly  "De  Hope," 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  educational  institutions  of  ^e  Reformed 
church. 

Your  committee  carried  away  with  them  from  "Hope"  very  pleasant 
remembrances  of  the  courtesy  of  President  Scott,  the  Faculty  and  students, 
and  especially  of  the  enthusiastic  and  earnest  work  done  in  the  classes. 
Hope  College  deserves  a  wide  success,  which  we  feel  confident  she  is 
bound  to  achieva  Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  TOMSON  MORRIS, 
MRS.  G.  A.  08INGA, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE. 


BEPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

Hon.  Joseph  Ebtabbook,  xSuperiniendent  of  Public  Insiruation: 

Sir — The  committee,  through  your  favor  appointed  to  visit  Kalamazoo 
College,  reBpectfnlly  report  that  by  previous  arrangement,  we  met  on  the 
l(Hh  S&y  of  June,  1^0,  upon  the  groundB  of  the  institution,  and  remained  the 
better  part  of  two  days.  We  inspected  the  work  then  in  progrees  in  the 
class  rooms,  the  premises  and  the  appliances  at  conmiand  for  doing  educa- 
tional work.  Owing  to  recent  troubles  in  the  matter  of  discipline,  we 
fonnd  but  a  small  number  of  students  in  attendance,  bnt  from  careful 
observation  of  class-room  exercises,  we  can  report  great  earnestness  and 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  staff  of  instruction,  and  conunendable  zeal  on 
the  part  of  the  students. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  had  evidently  suffered  from  the  unfortunate 
incident  referred  to,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  College  will  not  suffer 
more  than  a  temporary  check  in  consequence  of  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  affairs  that  should  discourage  the  friends  of  the  school, 
and  it  is  expet'ted  that  they  will  rally  to  its  support  in  such  a  spirit  and  in 
such  nnmbers  that  the  good  work  done  in  the  past  will  be  carried  on  with 
old  time  enthusiasm.  Kalamazoo  College  has  a  name  and  place  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  State,  and  we  believe  it  has  force  and  frienda 
enough  to  recover  all  that  it  has  lost,  and  that  the  sacrifice  in  which  the 
school  was  founded  and  has  been  maintained  will,  under  the  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  continue  to  be  a  power  for  good  to  me 
chnrch  with  which  its  inter^ts  are  especially  united,  and  to  the  common- 
wealth at  large. 

The  ourriculom  embraces  four  courses  of  study,  namely,  the  Classical, 
the  Oreek  and  the  Latin  Scientific  and  the  English  Scientific,  the 
graduates  of  each  course  receiving  on  its  completion  the  corresponding 
degree. 

The  Preparatory  Department  is  also  a  feature  of  the  school,  in  which 
the  work  is  arrat^ed  to  correspond  to  similar  courses  in  the  College 
proper. 

Chi  the  College  grounds  are  thred  fine  buildii^  well  adapted  for  the 
nsee  of  the  bcEooL  The  Dormitory  contains  accommodations  for  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  and  has  recently  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  contains, 
in  addition  to  rooms  for  students,  a  library  room,  well  stocked  with  books, 
and  other  literature,  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  rooms,  and 
rooms  for  two  literary  societies. 

Kalamazoo  Hall  is  devoted  to  purposes  of  recitation,  and  contains  also 
the  chapel. 
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The  "S&w  Ladies'  Hall  is  an  attractive,  brick  etmctnre  containing 
accommodations  for  the  Steward's  family,  and  about  thirty  young  ladies. 
The  rooms  are  large  and  beautifully  furnished.  In  this  Hall  table  board 
is  fnmished  at  92  par  week,  and  the  rooms  rent  from  75  cents  to  tl.OO, 
according  to  the  location  in  the  bnilding.  The  Hall  stands  on  an  elevation 
and  the  grove  aronnd  it  is  kept  in  good  order,  making  the  temporarv  home 
of  the  yonng  ladies  domiciled  there  as  attractive  as  any  one  conld  wish. 
The  eetabUahment  is  under  good  an^rvision  and  wholesome  rules.  In 
fine  Kalamazoo  CoU^e  is  an  institution  which  takes  an  intelligent  interest 
in  all  that  pertains  to  broad  scholarship,  moral  training  and  physical 
health. 

In  conclosion,  we  would  say  that  your,  committee  were  received  by  the 
authorities  and  atndents  of  the  College   with  marked  cordiality,  and   no 
effort  was  omitted  to  make  their  visit  a  pleasure  to  them. 
Bespectfally, 

W.  M.  OSBAND, 

B.  W.  JENKS, 

MBS.  ALICE  W.  OLAFLIN, 

Board  of   VisUora. 
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MICHIGAN  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 


HoK.  Joseph  Estabbook,  Supenniendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  Sib — In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State  of  Michigan  I  here- 
with present  my  report  of  Michigan  Female  Seminary  for  the  academic 
year  1889-90: 

Tbe  facnlty  consisted  of  eight  regnlar  instructors  in  the  following 
departments:  Latin,  French,  German,  English,  Science,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,  History,  Literature,  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Physical  Colt- 
ure,  Bible  Study.  In  addition  to  these  teachers  non-resident  lecturers  on 
special  subjects  added  to  the  ordinary  means  of  instruction. 

The  most  important  gains  during  the  year  were  in  the  fitting  up  of  a 
very  well  planned  and  equipped  cbemical  laboratory,  and  the  addition  of 
more  than  two  hundred  Dooks  to  the  library  which  now  numbers  more 
than  1,700  volumee. 

The  deparment  of  Physical  Training  was  made  strong  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  instructor.  The  Delsarte  drill  is  combined  with  gymnas- 
tic practice,  and  thib  exercise  is  required  of  students. 

Tlie  number  of  stndeats  was  lai^r  than  for  several  previous  years,  66 
being  enrolled  m  all  departments.     The  number  of  graduates  was  six. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  junior  or  first  year  class  are 
steadily  being  raised  and  thus  the  work  accomplished  before  graduation  is 
being  extended  continually. 

At  present  the  qualifications  for  admission  as  stated  in  the  catalogue  are 
as  followB: 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Seminary  must  be  able  to  take 
thorough  examinations  in  Spelling,  English  Grammar,  Modem  Geography 
and  Arithmetic.  For  admission  to  the  janior  class,  preparation  is  also 
required  in  Physical  Get^raphy,  History  of  the  United  Statee  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constifcntion,  Latin  Grammar,  tour  books  of  Cceear,  Alge- 
bra, one  year's  study,  or  equivalents. 

To  obtain  a  diploma  students  must  complete  the  four  years'  course  of 
study,  outlined  in  the  catalogue  as  required,  together  with  four  years  of  ■ 
electives  in  English,  French,  Gennan,  Latin  or  Greek.  Work  in  Music  or 
Art  is  not  counted  with  the  other  studies  for  graduation.  Special  diplomas 
in  Music  are  granted  those  who  complete  a  definite  course  of  study  and 
practice  on  the  piano-forte,  but  these  diplomas  do  not  indicate  rank  in  the 
school   A  graduate  in  Music  is  not  necessarily  a  graduate  of  the  Seminary. 

The  general  condition  of  the  institntion  was  never  more  prosperous,  anid 
the  promise  for  its  future  is  full  of  hope. 

,  Respectfully  submitted, 

ISABELLA  G.  FRENCH, 

Principal. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

Hon.  Joseph  Estabbook,  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruciion: 

Sir — Toar  committee  appoiuted  to  visit  Michigan  Female  Seminary 
reepectfully  submit  the  followiag  report. 

The  school  was  visited  on  Friday,  May  2,  1890.  A  most  cordial  recep- 
tion was  given  to  the  commitrtee  and  the  fullest  opportunity  afforded  to 
see-  the  working  of  the  Seminary  in  all  its  departments,  including  chapel 
exercises,  class  recitations,  and  the  inspection  of  the  building  and  premises. 

The  Seminary  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  city  of 
Kalamazoo,  and  seems  will  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  even  more 
than  the  forty-five  young  ladies  now  in  attendance.  It  is  a  four-story 
brick  building  with  a  wii^  of  wood,  and  is  provided  with  an  elevator. 

The  school  is  modeled  after  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary.  The  pupils  board 
in  the  building  and  assist  one  hour  daily  in  the  domestic  work  of  the 
family.     In  this  they  are  superintended  by  a  competent  matron. 

Yonr  committee  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  instruction  given  in 
the  classes  was  of  a  high  order,  showing  ability  on  the  part  of  the  faculty, 
accompanied  by  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  students.  We  were  im- 
pressed with  the  good  spirit  prevailing  and  the  evident  bond  of  sympathy 
between  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  Seminary  is  provided  with  a  small  but  well  selected  library,  and  the- 
reading  room  contains  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines  for  the  nae 
of  pnpils.  The  Seminary  needs  a  fuller  supply  of  apparatus  to  illustrate 
the  science  work,  though  some  improvements  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  during  the  present  year.  A  room  for  a  chemical  laboratory  was 
in  process  of  conetmction  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  will  meet  a  long  felt 
need.  _ 

The  State  and  the  church  under  whose  care  the  Seminaiy  is,  may  well 
take  an  active  interest  in  its  welfare. 

Keepectfally  snbmitted, 

MART  C.  GELSTON, 
JOSEPHINE  A.  WILLIAMS, 
HELEN  E.  PECK, 

Board  of  Visiiors. 
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MICHIGAN    MILITARY  ACADEMY. 


KEPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon.  JoSBPH  EsTABBOOk,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dbab  Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  present  this,  my  twelfth  annual  report 
of  the  Michigan  Military  Academy. 

The  academic  Bta£E  for  the  year  1889-90  was  as  follows : 

CoL  J.  Snmner  Roeera,  Superintendent. 

William  H.  Butts,  A.  M.,  tiniveraity  of  Michigan,  Principal,  Mathematics. 

Thomas  Bertraivl  Bronson,  JL  M.,  UniTersity  of  Michigan,  Modem 
Langnages. 

Delofl  Don  Jayne,  B.  S.,  ComeU  Unirersit?,  History  and  Literatore. 

William  Otis  Waters,  A.  B.,  Hobart,  Q-reek  and  Latin. 

Irvah  Jj.  Winter,  A.  B.,  Harvard,  HiBtory,  Rhetoric  and  Elocntion. 

Lient  Frederick  T.  Van  Liew,  West  Point,  2d  U.  8.  Infantry,  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

Earle  H.  Sargent,  M  S.,  Cornell  University,  Sciences. 

Frederick  H.  Paine,  A.  B,,  Yale,  Mathematics  and  English. 

Charlee  F.  Rock,  Michigan  Military  Academy,  Tactics  and  Book-keep- 
ing- 

The  number  of  cadets  enrolled  during  the  year  was  181,  representing 
twenty  states  and  territories,  and  one  foreign  country.  Thirty-five  per 
cent  were  from  Michigan.  They  were  classified  in  their  courses  as  follows: 
Preparatory,  41;  Latm,  8;   Classical,  14;   Scientific,  50;  Academy,  68. 

Tne  graduating  class  numbered  20,  of  whom  7  enter  college,  and  two 
return  to  the  Academy  as  assistants  on  the  academic  and  the  military  staff. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  the  finishing  of  a  new  academic  building, 
containing  three  offices,  reception  room,  library,  assembly  room,  and  nine 
recitation  rooms.  A  new  water  tower  and  central  heating  building  have 
been  boilt,  and  a  riding  hall  80  feet  by  160  feet  will  soon  he  ready  for  use. 

Throughout  all  the  buildings  gas  has  been  replaced  by  electric  light 

In  the  military  de^iartment  instruction  is  now  given  in  infantry,  t^Uery 
and  cavalry  tactics,  m  signaling  and  fencing,  and  in  saber  and  Gatling  gnn 
practice; 

The  Academy  course,  arranged  especially  for  those  not  intending  to  go 
to  college,  has  been  lengthened  bytne  additiion  of  a  full  year's  work;  but 
students  may  be  admitted  to  the  University,  in  the  English,  B,  L.,  course, 
after  finishing  the  junior  year. 

All  the  courses  nave  been  revised  to  meet  the  changes  In  requirements 
for  entrance  to  the  State  University,  and  an  opportunity  is  given  at  the 
Academy  for  advanced  work  in  chemistry,  electricity,  law,  mathematics, 
English,  Latin,  French  and  German. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  StJMNEK  ROGERS, 
Col.  M.  S.  Troops,  Superintendent. 
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EEPOKT  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  VISITOES. 

HoH.  Joseph  Estabbooe,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sib — Your  Tisitors  to  the  Mich^an  Military  Academy  at  Orchard  Lake 
passed  the  afternoon  of  Tnesday,  Jmie  10, 1890,  at  the  institution.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Spoor,  of  Dowagiac,  Tras  nnable  to  accompany  ns,  being  absent  from 
the  State. 

We  foand  the  Academy  most  picturesquely  located  and  environed,  on  a 
slight  eminence  on  the  east  shore  of  Orchard  Lake.  Grounds  of  one 
hundred  acres  furnish  ample  room  for  military  exercises  and  recreations. 
The  Academy  is  easy  of  access  from  Detroit  or  Pontiac,  and  is  yet  far 
enough  removed  from  these  points  to  avoid  the  disturbing  influences  of 
city  lite, 

The  few  recitations  which  Te  listened  to  in  the  section  rooms  of  the 
handsome  new  academic  building,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Superinten- 
dent, Col.  J .  Sumner  Sogers,  has  secured  a  corps  of  very  competent  and 
rainstaking  instractors.  There  are  four  conises — the  Academy,  Scientific, 
Classical  and  IJatin.  The  curriculum  has  a  practical-  leaning,  which  is 
oommendsble,  preparing  a  student  for  business  or  professional  life  or  for 
college.  Graduates  are  admitted  to  the  Michigan  University  upon  their 
diplomas  from  this  institution. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.     Since  the  success  of  the  Orchard  Lake   cadets  in   the 

Wize  drill  at  Washington  in  1887,  and  their  creditable  appearance  in  the 
sshington  Centennial  celebration  at  New  York,  in  1889,  the  Academy 
has  come  before  the  notice  of  the  entire  country  and  the  enrollment  oE 
cadets  has  increased  one-half.  The  applications  being  in  excess  of  (he 
number  that  can  be  accommodated,  the  Superintendent  is  enabled  to 
exercise  discrimination  in  receiving  applicants,  which  has  had  the  effectof 
greatly  improving  the  morals  of  the  corps  of  cadets. 

The  militaiy  drill  and  discipline,  which  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  educa- 
tionists, are  of  such  importance  in  the  formative  period  of  a  yonng  man's 
life,  have  a  thorough  exetnplification  in  the  Michigan  Military  Academy. 
Under  the  snperviaion  of  Lieut.  F.  T.  Van  Liew,  of  the  U.  S.*  Army,  the 
cadets  take  practical  instructions  in  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  tactics, 
and  their  efficiency  in  the  manual  of  arms  is  declared  by  military  authorities 
to  be  equal  to  the  West  Point  battalion.  The  system  of  vigorous  discipline 
and  duties  at  the  national  school  is  closely  followed  at  Orchard  Lake,  and 
its  results  are  visible  in  the  manly  bearing  and  physical  vigor  ot  the 
students. 

The  Michigan  Military  Academy  impressed  ns  as  being  an  institution 
deserving  ot  the  interest  and  pride  of  the  people  of  Michigan ;  and  we  are 
able  to  see  how  the  military  training  which  our  young  men  receive  there 
might  prove  of  great  service  in  a  nation  like  this  where  the  military 
strength  reposes  mostly  in  the  citizen  soldiery. 

JAMES  SCHERMEBHOBN, 
J.  0.  BONTECOU, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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OLIVET  COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Hos.  Joseph  E8TABB00k,  Superintendetit  of  Public  Instruction: 

DzAB  Sib — I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  my  report  for  the  academical 
year  of  1889-90.  I  have  endeavored  to  afford  all  the  information  the  lav 
reqaired  and  to  give  snch  other  facta  as  may  help  to  shov  the  condition  of 
the  Collie. 

The  corporation  of  the  College  comprise  twenty-five  tmsteeB,  and  is 
self-perpetuating.  Tho  President  of  the  College  ia,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
the  head  of  the  corporation,  and  is  the  oi^ran  of  communication  between 
the  trustees  and  faculty. 

COBPOBATIO^. 


Rev.  Horatio  Q.  Bntterfield,  D.  D.,  President 
Term  expires  1890. 

Edwin  N.  Ely,  Olivei 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Mallory,  Charlotte. 

Harvey  J.  HoUiater,  Esq.,  6rand  Rapids. 
Term  expires  1891. 

Dexter  M.  Fei^,  Esq.,  Detroit 

Fitz  li.  Reed,  Esq.,  Olivet 

Leroy  Cahill,  Esq.,  £ilamazoa 

Philo  Parsons,  Esq.,  Detroit 
Term  expires  1892. 

Rev.  Wolcott  B.  "WiUiama,  Charlotte. 

Rev.  Leroy  Warren,  Olivet 

Bev.  A.  Hastings  Ross,  D.  D.,  Port  Huron. 

Isaac  C.  Seeley,  Esq.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Term  expires  1893. 

Eogene  3ntan,  Esq.'',  Greenville. 

Hon.  Henry  Fralick,  Grand  Bapids. 

Hon.  Jacob  8.  Farrand  Detroit 

Rev.  William  H.  Davis,  Detroit, 
Term  expires  1894 

Frank  S.  Belcher,  Esq.,  Charlotte. 

Hon.  Frank  A.  Hooker,  Charlotte. 

David  Whitiiey,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Detroit 
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340  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Wellii^ton  W.  Commer,  Esq.,  Cadillac. 
Term  expires  1895. 

!Rev.  Oramel  Hoeford,  Olivet.  A 

Hon.  Asa  K.  Warren,  Olivet  ▼ 

George  W.  Badford,  Esq.,  Detroit 

Hon.  Alanson  Sheley,  Detroit 

The  annnal  meeting  of  the  trosteeB  occurs  the  third  Tneeday  in  Jnne, 
8  P.  M. 

Easecutive  Committees.  Q.  Batterfield,  Chairman,  A.  K.  Warren;  J. 
L.  Daniels,  O.  Hosford,  F.  L.  Heed. 

Jjibrary  CommitteeS.  Q.  Batterfield,  J.  Estabrook,  J.  L.  Dauiela. 

Secretary  and  Trea8urer—Qeoig6  W,  Eeyes. 

Trea3urer — Frank  S.  Belcher. 

Financial  Agent— Hey.  W.  B.  Williama. 


Bev.  Horatio  <X  Bntterfield,  D.  D.,  Freeident,  Bmry  FrofesBor  of 
Mental  and  Moml  FhiloBophy. 

Bev.  Joseph  L.  Daniels,  A.  M.,  Parsons  Frofessor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

Stewart  Montgomery,  A,  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Fhysiolo^. 

Bev.  Joseph  Estabrook,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  English  Litera- 
ature,  and  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department. 

Edwin  P.  Norton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Bhetoric  and  Modem  LangaBees. 

Henry  D.  Wild,  A.  B.,  Bntan  Professor  of  the  Latin  Langu^e  and  Lit- 
erature. 

Charles  S.  Bichardson,  A.  M.,  Stone  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Instructor  in  Mathematica 

Frank  M.  McFarland,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geolc^y. 

Herman  W.  Dubee,  Professor  of  Music 

Hamilton  King,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  and 
Instructor  in  Greek  and  History.  • 

Geoi^  N.  Ellis,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Charles  McKeuny,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Bnrrage,  Principal  of  the  Ladies^  Department,  on  the 
Dennis  Foundation. 

Miss  M.  Ida  Swindt,  Instructor  in  Mathematica 

Ella  M.  Kedzie,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Painting  and  Drawing. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Shepard,  Instmctor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Miss  Lizzie  Chase  Shirley,  Teacher  of  the  Piano. 

Joseph  L.  Daniels,  A.  M.,  Librarian, 

Hamilton  King,  Begistrar. 

8DHHABY   OF  STUDENTS. 

Courses. 
Coll«e— 

ClaaBical  Course 44 

Soientific  Course 33 

literary  Course 48 
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OLIVET  COLLEGE. 

Preparatory — 

Claaeioal  Coiuae _ , 57 

Boientifio  Coucee 41 

Literary  Course 81 

Normal  and  EleotLTs - 74 

Conserrstory  of   Hume 74 


Deduct  for  Damee  uiaert«d  twice ISS  ' 

Total - 32S 

ORADITATES  AT  THE  I.ABT  OOHMENOEHENT. 

Claauoal  Course -  6 

Sdeotific  Coum - 3 

Literary  Gouroe _ - 3 

Master  of  Arts,  in  oourae 6 

HoQCKary  degree  of  D.  D. 3 

CorBSXB  OF  Stddt. 

COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL  CODBSE. 

liyeihman  Year. 


Latiit— Livy.    Studies  in  the  Military  and  Folitioal  Antiquities  of  fiome. 

Qbeek— Homer— The  Odyssey.  Lectures  on  the  Bomerio  Poems.  Oteek  Prose  Com- 
position. 

Mathehatiob— Algebra  completed. 

Okatobt*— Lectures  on  Oomposition  and  Style.  Emays,  Disauaeiona,  Orations  and 
Elocution. 

WINTBK     TKRK. 

Latik — Horace — Odes.    Catullus— Seleotions.    Lectures  on  Itoman  Literature. 
^Oreke — Selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thuoydides.    Lectures  on  Qreek  History. 
Oreek  Teetameut 

Mats  bmatios— Qeometry  completed. 

Oratobt-— Leoturee  on  Oompoeition  and  Style.  Essays,  Disouaaiona,  Orations  and 
Elocution. 

BPBIHO  TERM. 

Gb£ek — Plato — The  Apology  and  Crito.    Oreek  Teetament. 
Natvkai.  SoiKMOB—Botany'-PhEBnogama.  with  laboratory  work. 
Matsematios — Trigonometry—Plane  and  Spherical. 

Oratokt — Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations  and 
Elocution. 


•Sophomore  Year. 


FAIjL  tbru. 


Lattit  (3  h.) — Terence— Andri^    Eseroises  in  Latin  Conversation. 
Greek  (2  hvy—Xencphoo— Memorabilia. 
EsousB.— Rhetoric.^ 
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PUBLIC  INSTEUCTION. 


QzBMAX—Orammar.    Stem^g  Stwiien  und  Plaudereien,  First  Seriee. 
Natdbai.  Scibuck— Jnoroanic  Chemistry. 

OBATOBy— Lectures  on  Compoaition  and  Style.    Essays,  DiscusBions,  OratioDS  and 
Elocution. 


LATrs—TacituB—Agricola.    Plinj— Select  Letters.    Lectures  on  Philology. 
English — History  of  English  Literature. 

Natdbai.  Science — Inorganic  Cheraiatry.     Qualitative  Analytit. 
Peemch — Qraiamar.    Sauveur'g  Caugeries.    ChardenoTg  French  Bxerciaeg. 
GBBMAS^(9rammar.    Stem'g  Stwdten  und  Plaudereien,  Second  Seriee. 
Oraiobt — Lectures  on  CompoHition  and  Style.    Eesaye,  Disoueeione,  Orations  and 
Elocution. 


Latim— Juvenal— Select  Satires.  Studies  in  the  Inatitutions  and  History  of  the 
Roman  Bmpire. 

GRBFJC—Alaohylus— Prometheus.    Lectures  on  the  Greek  Dramit. 

Fbkmch — Chardenal  continued.    Knapp'g  Modem  French  Prose. 

Oeru  AN — Clamicg. 

Mathematics — Surveying  and  Field  Work. 

Obatori — Lectures  on  Composition  and  style.  Eeeays,'  Disouseions,  Orations  and 
Elocution. 

Jvnior  Year. 


Latin  (2  h^ — Horace—Epiatles  and  Select  Satires. 

Gki£k  (3  h.)— Scphoclee. 

Gerkan — NathSh  der  Weige — Legging. 

Fbbnoh— Ptccxolo. 

EnauaH — Study  of  English  Ckueics^Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakegpeare,  Milton  with 
Lectures. 

Hiitno&Y— Ancient  and  Medimval  History. 

Phtsics — Meohanics  and  Hydrostatics. 

Obatory— Lectures  on  Compoeition  and  Style.  Essays,  Diecussions,  Orations,  and 
Elocution. 

Gbegk — Demosthenes — De  Corona.    Lectures  on  the  Greek  Orators  and  Oratory. 

MBTAPHYaiCB^iOfftC. 

Geruah — Herman  and  Dorothea—  Qoethe. 
PEENOH-^io  Triade  Francaise. 

'PwifiKS— Pneumatics,  Acougtieg,  Light,  Beat,  and  Electricity, 
HisTosr — History  of  England. 

Nat.  Scibhob— ffuman  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 
Oratory— Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.    Esaayo,  Disouasiona,  Orationa,  and 
Elocution. 

Latin — Cicero— De  Nstura  Deorum.    Lectures  on  Roman  Religion  and  Mythology. 
,   GEiaun — Faust — Qoethe. 
FRBXCH—L'AUemagne—De  StaSl. 
Physios — Astronomy. 

SiaTORtSiitory  of  France  and  Otrmany. 
Oratory— Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.    Essays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and 

Senior  Year.        ' 
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Grbeb— StopftoclM— ffidipu*  Tt/rannua.    Plato— Phcedo.    Lectures  on  Greek  PhU- 
otophy. 
Nat,  Science — Geology. 
GuKsx—Lieber  on  (HvU  Libertt/. 
OiUTOBY — Ijectures  and  ElxeroieeB  in  EUooution  and  Oratory. 

WHITER   TBBll. 

Hetaphysics — Elements  at  Intelleotual  Scienoe  (half  term). 

Civn.  Poun — Political  Ekmnomj. 

HisToitY — Conttitutional  HMory  of  the  United  State*. 

Nat.  Sciekce — Advanced  work  in  arty  of  the  Science*. 

Hebbew — Davidaon't  Grammar  (half  term). 

Oratory — Jjecturee  and  Exercises  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

EiTHioii  — Uoral  Philosophy. 

Hkbsew — Davidaon'a  Grammar  continued.     Selections  from  Genefiis. 

CHBmiAHiTy — Evidenoea  of  Christianity,  with  Ijecturea. 

.4.RT — Outlijie  Hietory,  with  Lecture*  on  the  Prtnciplea  and  Philosophy  of  Art. 

JjHTiK—Lncretiva.    Leetnrn  on  Roman  Hehoola  of  Philosophy. 

PEOAOooics—Leeturee  -Development  of  the  Human  Faaultie*.  Organixaiion,  Qrad- 
ing,  and  Management  of  Schools.    History  of  Education. 

Obatoby — A  thesis  for  graduation. 

Candidates  tor  admiMion  to  the  Freahman  ciaaa  who  have  pursued  their  preparatory 
studies  elsewhere  are  examined  in  the  following  books  and  subjects,  or  tneir  eqniva- 
lente,  or  must  show  satisfactoiy  oertiScatee  for  the  same  (see  pp.  d3-36): 

Liattu  Grammar,  including  Prosody. 

Cssar,  two  books. 

Cioero,  seren  orationa. 

Vergil,  three  Bucolics  and  six  books  of  the  .^ki«id. 

Jones'  LAtin  Prose  Composition,  or  equivalent. 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  or  equivalent 

Lieightoa's  History  of  fiome  throujrh  the  Republic,  or  equivalent. 

Oreek  Grammar,  mcluding  Froeody. 

Xenophon,  Anabasi^  three  books. 

Jones'  Greek  Prose  Composition,  or  equivalent. 

'Homer,  Iliad,  two  bookL 

Higher  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System. 

Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equationa. 

Plane  Geometry. 

English  Orammar  and  Geography, 

Civil  Government  and  United  States  History. 

All  Candidates  for  advanced  atanding  in  this  and  the  following  courses  are  examined 
in  addition  to  the  preparatory  studies,  in  those  already  pursued  bj  the  class,  which  they 
propoae  to  enter. 

SCIENTIFIC    COUBSE. 

Freeman  Year. 


HiBTofir— Roman  History  and  Geography. 

Ijatd*— Cioero.    Exercises  in  Writing. 

Hathematicb — Algebra  completed. 

BnousB — tEssays,  Discussions  and  Declamations.    Drill<in  Elocution. 

WIKTEB  TERM. 


I  of  the  Homer,  Uis  lut  nix  books  of  Vergil's  Sneid,  or  on  sqniiBleDt  a 
w  m  the  Bible  and  EnBliita  or  OistoiT,  wevU;,  tfanxwhoat  tin  ooone. 
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liATnr— Cioero.    Exeniises  in  Compoeitioo. 
-  Natdbai.  Boiehce— Botanj — Ptuenogame,  with  Lsbocatorj  work. 
Mathbkatics— Trigonometry— Plane  and  Spherioal 
EirausH — EaaajB,  DiacusBionB  and  Deoluustiona.    Drill  in  Blooution. 


Bhouhs— Rhetorio. 

Natukui  Sounoi — iDorgsnio  Chsmistr;. 

Mjk.TOZiu.Tica— Analytical  Oeontetrv^ 

Frkhoh — Orammar.    ChardenaPs  Firtt  Frtneh  CoufM. 

OiKMAK — G^mmor.    Stern'a  Stvdien  und  Plaudmvten,  Fint  Serie*. 

EHOLiaH— Easa;*,  Diacuwona  aod  Declamations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 


Nat.  BoiEiiaz — Inorganic  Chemietxy.    Qualitative  Anolysia.    Zoology. 

Drawing  (2h.)~'ifechantca/  Drawing. 

Fbbiicb — Orammar.    Sauveur'i  Cavteriei. 

EjMOubh — Hittory  of  EngliaK  lAieratvre. 

OKRXAH^Orammar.    Stem's  Sttidien  und  Plaudersten,  Second  Seriea. 

EttoiJBa— Eaaaya,  DimuaaioDa,  DeclamatiooB,  and  Oratioos.    Drill  in  Elocution. 


I  and  FiOd  Work. 
JhwiMrg.    Qualita 

Nat.  SoiKfoa— ZofltoM-    Advaiictd  Work. 

Freiiob — Chardenal  continued.    Knapp'a  Modem  French  Proie. 

Obbkak— CJoanca. 

Enoubb— Eeaaya,  Diaouaaiona,  Deolamationa,  and  Orstiona.    Drill  in  Elocution. 


'  Pbybiob  — Meohanios  and  Hydroatatioa. 

Nat.  ScranoE— Botany— Phyaiolo^oal  and  Cryptogamia 

Enoubb — Stady  of  ETtglith  Clauici  Chauctr,  Spenaer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  with 
Lectures. 

Otx-uta— Nathan  dtr  Wei»e— Leasing. 

Fa  BHOH — PiceioUt. 

"RignoKt^Aneient  and  Mediaeval  History. 

Obatobv — Leoturea  on  Compoait^on  and  Styla  Easays,  Diaouaaiona,  Orations,  and 
Elocution. 


Pessios— Pneumatioa,  AoffustioB,  Light,  Heat,  and  Eleotrioity. 
Nat.  SotEHOE^Human  Anatomy  and  Phyaiolc^y,  and  Hygiene. 
Hetaph  r  bios — Logic. 
Gebhak — Heiiaan  wnd  Dorothea — Ooethe. 
FsBHOH — La  Triads  fVaneaite. 
History — History  of  England. 

Obatort — Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.    Eaaays,  DuouaeionB,  Orations,    Kod 
Elocution. 


•  Tha  BnbfBdts  priatsd  in  iulla  u 
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PHYMOB—ABtronomy- 
Oermah — Fautt—Ooetfte. 
pBxxiaa—L'Alleinag'ne—De  StaeL 
Hmtost— Hwtor^  of  France  and  Qwmany. 

OaATOBY—Laoturee  on  Oomposition  and  S^yle,    Esaays.  DuousaionB,  Oratiooa  and 
Elkxmtioii. 

Senior  Year. 

FAia.  KEBM. 

MKrAPHTBios— Elements  of  InteUeotnAl  Soienoe. 

Nat.  SoMHCE^Oeology. 

Civil  Poutt— iieter  on  Civil  Libertj/. 

EBauBB-Stttdy  of  Later  Engliah  Authon,  uith  Lecturea. 

Okatost — Leoturea  and  Exeroiaaa  in  Elooutian  and  Oratory. 

WOTBR  TERU. 

HETAPHmoB— EIl«ni6ntB  of  IntoUeotual  Soienoa  (half  term). 
Nat.  BancKOK—Aivaneed  Work  in  any  of  the  Seieneee. 
Cithi  Foutt— PoMfeal  Eaonomy. 
BieroRY—  OotuUtutiontU  Si^ory  of  the  United  Statet. 
OaATosr— I«oturea  and  EieioiBes  in  Elooution  and  Oratory. 


EIthiob— Moral  Philosophy. 

GBRimtAinTT— Evidenoee  of  Christianity,  with  Lectares. 

Akt— Outline  Bittory,  utith  Lectttret  on  the  Principles  and  PhUoaophy  of  Art. 
FXDAooaics — Leetureg — Development  of   the    Hitman    Facultiee.       Organization, 
Orading.  and  Management  of  Schools.    Hittory  of  Education. 
Oratobt — A  Theaia  for  Oradoation. 

CandidatM  tot  admiaeion  to  this  oourse  muat  aiutain  a  satisfaotory  esamLnation  in 
t!i«  aabjeota  outlined  in  the  Soientifio  and  Literary  Coursea,  Preparatory  Department, 
or  moat  ahow  satiafaotory  oertifloatea  for  the  some. 

LITEBABT     C0UB8E. 

Freshman  Year. 

FALL  TEBM. 


HiaroBT— Roman  History  and  Oeography. 

Latir— Cioero.    Ezeioiees  in  Writing. 

Hathkmaticb — Algebra  oompleted. 

filtaLiSH*— Essays,  Discussions,  and  Deolamatione.    Drill  ii 


HiSTOBT— Greek  History  and  Geography . 

I^TtR — Cioero.    Exercises  in  Composition. 

Matskmatios — Geometry  oompleted. 

Ehqush — Eflsays,  Disoiusions,  and  Deolamatione.    Drill  in  Elooution. 


I^TiN— Cioero.    Exercieea  in  Oomposition. 

Nat.  Soixhok — Botany — Huenoeams,  with  Laboratory  work. 

BiATHuuTios— Trigonometry— Plane  and  Spherical. 

EbiausH — Essays,  Disouaaions,  and  DecLamutions.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

a  Ontoij,  weekly,  tbrooshoat  tlie  cootm. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
Sophomore  Year. 


Ekgush— Rhetoric. 

LiATiM^-Vergil.    Reading  at  eight.    Compoeition. 

Fttenca—Orammar.     Charderiart  Firat  French  Courte.  • 

Oerhan — Qramnar.    Stem't  Sttidien  und  Platidereien,  First  SerUa. 

Mathematks — Analytical  Qeometrt/. 

Nat.  Scibhcb — Inorganic  Chem,i»try. 

Ehgush — Esaays,  Discuaaions,  and  Declamations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

ENOUsH^HiBtorr  of  EngllHh  Literature. 

Latin — Vergil.    Reading  at  sight.    Composition  (Poetry  into  Prose). 

Fkehoh— Ofiomnmr,  Sauveur's  Cauaeriu.    ChardenaVa  French  Exeraitet. 

Nat.  BoiEmcn—Zo/Hog}/. 

Obkuah — Orammar.    Stem's  Studien  und  Plaudereien,  Second  Series. 

Nat.  Bciencx — Inorganic  Chemistry,    Qualitative  Analynia. 

EKOuaH-'BBsays,  EfiacuBeionB,  DeclamatlonB,  and  Orations.    Drill  in  Elooation. 

SPRina  TERM. 

Latin — VergiL    Reading  at  eight    Beviews. 

PBEHCH—Cftardeiiai  continued,  Knapp's  Modem  French  Prose. 

Geruan — ClasMcs. 

Nat.  Scibkcb-  Zo^ogy- Advanced  Work. 

Uathrmatics — Surveying  and  Field  Work. 

EvGusH^Easays,  Discussions,  Deolamationa,  and  Orations.    Drill  in  Elocntion. 

Junior  Year. 

rUAj  TERM. 

Qbrhah— Nathan  der  Weise-~Les»ing. 

pREHtm—Piceiola. 

PHVBica— 3fecfcanfc<  and  Sydrostaties. 

Latin— Lfvy.    Sttidies  in  Military  and  Political  Antiquities  of  Borne. 

EnousH— Study  of  English  Classics— Chaticer,  Spenser,  Shaketpeare,  MUton  with 
Lectures. 

History — Ancient  and  Medimval  History, 

Oratort— Lectures  on  Compoeitioo  andBtyle.  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and 
Elooution. 


German— ^Hwman  und  Dorothea    Ooethe. 
Pbemch— to  Triade  Francaise. 
MeTAPHysioa — Logic. 

Physics — Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Lwkt,  Heat,and  Electricity. 
liATin— Horace— Odes.    Catullus— Selections.    Lectures  on  Roman  Literature. 
Nat.  Science— Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 
History — History  of  England. 

Oratory — Lectures  on  CompoutioD  and  Style.  Essaya,  Discuaeions,  Orationa,  and 
Elocution. 

Germ  AN— PoiMt—  Ooethe- 

FitExca-L' Allemagne^De  StaiL 

Phybicb— ,de(ronomi/. 

Lattn— Japenoi— Setecl  Satires.  Studies  in  the  Institutions  and  History  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

History-  History  of  France  and  Germany. 

Oratory— Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.  Essays,  DiscueBione,  OratioiiB,  and 
Elocution. 


■The  (Dbjecta  prinled  is  italiu  an  elentlTa. 
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OLIVET  COLLEGE. 


Metaphysics— Eiemente  of  iDtolleotual  Science, 

Nat.  Science — Oeology. 

Civn.  PouTT — Lieber  on  OivU  Liberty. 

Bnousa— Study  of  Later  Engluh  Authors,  with  Lectures. 

Oratory— Lectures  aad  Exeroisee  in  Elocution  and  Oratory, 

WINTER  TERM, 

METAPHvsice- -Elements  ot  Intelleotual  Soienoe,  (halt  term). 
Civil.  PouTY— Politioal  Economy. 
Nat,  St^BiiOE — Advanced  Work  in  any  of  fhe  Sciences. 
HisTOBY— OoiwtiYufional  BiattAy  of  the  United  States. 
Oratory— Leotuiea  and  EzeroiesB  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

Ethjcb — Moral  Philosophy, 

Chkistiahity— Evidenoea  of  Chriatisnity,  with  Lecturee. 

Art — Outline  History,  vtith  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Art. 
Latxji— iucreWtM.    Lectutvs  on  Roman  Schoole  of  Philosophy. 
PsTti^ooaic6— Lectures— Development   of   the   Human    Faculties.      Organization, 
Orading,  and  Management  of  Schools.    History  of  Education. 
Oeatoky— A  Thesis  tor  Graduation, 

Can^dates  tor  admisBion  to  this  department  must  sustain  a  satistaotory  examination 
in  the  Bubjectfl  outlined  in  the  Soientinc  and  Literary  Course,  Preparatory  Department, 
or  must  show  satisfactory  certificate  tor  the  same. 


PBEPABATOBS  DEPABTMENT. 
Classical  Course. 

In  order  to  pursue  profitably  the  studiea  of  the  Junior  Year,  studenta  should  be  well 
grounded  in  Modem  Oeograpny,  the  elements  of  English  Grammar,  and  Arithmetio 
through  Decimal  Fractiona.  A  much  greater  proficiency  in  English  studies  is  found  to 
be  of  great  advantaae. 

The  oompletioQ  of  the  Course  of  Study  prepares  the  student  for  any  college.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  advantage  that  the  student  enter  the  department  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
oouTse.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  requirements  in  Latin  Orammar  ana  Composition, 
Greek  Qrommar  and  Composition,  and  Boman  and  Greek  History;  past  exi>erieooe 
shows  that  Ute  candidate  is  liable  to  over-estimate  his  attainments  in  tjiese  subjects. 
O^iersl  intormation  must  not  t>e  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  technical  scholarship; 
nor  mere  translation  for  Bjetematio  drill  in  the  forms  and  usages  of  language. 

Ezaminationa,  conducted  in  writing,  are  held  in  each  study  once,  at  least,  in  each 
term,  and  near  the  close  of  the  year  with  reference  to  promotion  and  graduation.  1*10- 
motion  and  graduation  are  secured  only  by  those  who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
requisite  proBciency, 

>.  Junior  Year. 

PALI,  TBItH, 

English— Grammar  and  Analysis. 

LiATiN — Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Mathematics — Arithmetia 

Emoubh* — Spiling,  Punctuation,  Dictation,  and  Declamations. 

WHTTEE  TERH. 

English— Grammar  and  Analysis  oompleted. 

Latin — Orammar  and  Lspoona.    Selections  from  Cieear.    Exercises  in  Writog. 
Hathehatics— Arithmetic  oompleted,  including  the  Hetrio  System. 
Enoush— Spelling,  Development  of  Simple  Themes,  and  Declamations, 
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PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 


-Anting. 

OovEBHUSKT— Civil  Qovemment  of  the  United  States,  with  apecial  relerenoe  to 
Miohigan. 
.  EMGUBH—SpelliDg,  EeBftTB,  and  DeolaniatioDfi. 


liATiH— Cioero — Seleotione.    Ezeroiaee  ia  Writing.    Beading  at  sight. 

Qbkek — Grammar  and  Lenona. 

Hathsmaticb— Algebra. 

EirauBB — Eeaara,  Written  DiBcueeiona,  and  Deolamationa.    DriU  in  El( 


louaeions,  and  Deolamationa.    Drill  in  Eloontion. 

BPamG  TKBK. 

IiATiji — Cioero.    Elxeroisee  in  Oompoeitiou.    Reading  at  eight. 

Qbxbk— Orammar  and  LesKma.    Aenophon— Go^'s  Firat  Beader,  fort^  pagea. 

Mathematios— a«onietry  (Plane). 

ElNouaH— Ebbs]^,  Diflouaaiona,  and  Deolamationa.    Drill  in  Elocution. 


XiATm — Vergil.    Ezeroiaea  ii 
Gbebk — Review  of  the  Leeat  . .  ... 

baaia,  Booka  I,  II.    Beading  at  aight  (2h.).    Oompoaition. 
HiBTORY  (3h.) — BomavHiBtory  and  Qeography. 
Ekolish— EauTB,  Oiaonaaiona,  and  Deolamationa.     Drill  in  Eloontion. 

WllfTBR   TKHK, 

Latin — VergiL    Compoeitian  (Poetry  into  Proae).    Blading  at  eight 
QsEEK—Xenophon — Anabaaia,  Books  III,  IV.    Herodoti»— Selections.    Beading  at 


sight  (2  h.)  ^ComiwBiti 


.    .      (3  h.)— Qreek  Hiator;  and  Geograph]'. 
EnauaB — Eaaaya,  Disousaiona,  Deolamationa  and^rations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

IiATnr — VergU.    Beading  at  aighL    Beviewa. 

Greek — Homer— Iliad,  two  twoks.    Selections  from  Attic  Proae.    Beading  at  sifht 
(2  h.)    ReviewB. 
EnoiJSH^A  Theeia  for  Graduation. 

BCIENTIPIO  ANdJLITERABT  CODKSE. 

Junior    Year.  / 

FALL   TEBlt.  / 

Eholish — Qrammar  and  AnalTsia.    Penmanship. 

Uathematicb — Arithmetic. 

OEOORAPHT—Politioal  Geographic. 

EtfousH*— Spelling,  Punctuation,  Dictation  and  Declamations. 

WUtTEB    TBBM. 

EholiIsh — Qrammar  and  Analjais  completed. 

MATHEMATica — Arithmetic  completed,  including  the  Metric  Syatem.    Book-keepingf 

English— Spelling,  Development  of  Simple  Themes  and  Deolamationa. 

•  Leaxnu  In  the  Bible,  and  Eiulieh,  weekly,  UrnDgbont  tbe  oooiM. 
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OIJVBT  COIiLEGB. 


HiaroRT — Histoi^  and  Qaographj  of  the  United  States. 

OovEBimiin^-Civil  Government  of  the  United  Statee,  with  special  reference  to 
Michij^on. 

I>BAWiKO — Freft-Hand  and  Geometrical  Drawing. 
Bkousb — Spelling,  Eosotb  and  Deolamationo. 

Senior  Fear. 


IiATiK — Qtammar  and  I 

MATHEMATioe — Algebra. 

Nat.  Sccemcm— Fhjaical  Oeo^phy. 

EnouBH — Eflsa]^  Written  DtBouflaioDB,  and  Deolomationa.    Drill  in  Eloentioii. 

WHfTEB     TKRK- 

liATm— Otommar  and  Leeeonn.    Seleotiona  from  Ceetar.    Exeroises  in  Writing. 

Matbxkatios — Algebra  through  Quadratic  Elquationo. 

X^rsicB— Natural  Philoaophy  (E3ementar7). 

£SsouBH — Essays,  Dlaouwions,  and  Deolamationa.    Drill  in  Elocution. 


lOATBUfATicB — ueometTj  (cianek 
Nat.  Soixmob — PhTaiology  and  Hygiene  (Elementary). 
£irouBH — Eesaya,  DiwninionB,  and  Deolamationa.    Drill  ii 
All  oandidatM  lor  advanced  atanding  m  theae  oouimb  ore  e 
pursued  by  the  olaea  they  propose  to  enter. 

ENQLTSH   OOUBSE. 

The  oouiBe  of  instrnotion  in  this  department  ia  designed  to  impart  a  thoioogh  knowl- 
edge of  the  common  and  higher  branohes  of  an  English  eduoation.  Students  are 
pi«fi8red  tor  tiie  best  eoientiflo  echoola,  by  anbetitutiug  Latin  or  French,  as  required,  for 
oqaivalent  studiea.  Students  who  honorably  complete  the  flrst  three  years  may  receive 
a  oertifloate  for  niesmtation  to  scientific  schools.  The  preparaUon  required  for  admis- 
mon  is  indicated  by  the  'KlJourse  of  Study"  following,  llie  studies  of  the  thiid  and 
fourth  yson  ai«  not  punned  as  elementary  studies. 

The  (Jotlege  is  provided  with  apparatus  for  illustrating  tiie  principles  of  Natural 
Fhiloeophy  and  Astronomy,  and  instruction  is  given  in  its  use.  It  has  also  a  valuable 
met  of  inrtmments  tor  Practical  Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering.  The  Xeboratory  is 
fitted  with  desks  and  apparatus  for  praotioal  work  by  the  students,  both  in  Qeneral 
Chemistry  and  in  Chemioal  Analyns. 

mtST  TEAR. 

FaIiL  Tbrm — English  Qrammar.  Arithmetic.  Geography.  Penmanship.  ^English — 
Spring,  Punctuation,  Dictation,  end  Declamations. 

WinTKB  Tkkm— English  Grammar  and  Analysis.  Arithmetic.  Book-keeping.  EngliA 
— Spelling,  Development  of  Simple  Themes,  and  Declamations. 


SBCOKD  YEAR. 

Faij.  Term — Physical  Qeogrt^v.    Rhetoric.    Algebra,    English^Essays,  Written 
[Mscunions,  Declamations,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 
WnnwK  Term— Natural  Philoeopihy,  Zoology.  Algebra.  Voool  Music  English— Essays, 


DiBcuasions.  Deolamations,  and  Dnllin  Elocution. 

Sprhiq  Term— Geometry.    Physiology.    Botany.   Engl  iah— Essays,  Discitssions,  Deo- 
lamatioDs.  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 
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360  puBiJc  DraTBuonoN. 

WiKTBR  Teem— Geometry.  En^llah  Literature,  t  Chemittry.  Anatomy  and  Ph^ai- 
ologg.    Gugliah — EJaBajs,  DisouaeioiiB,  Deolamations,  Orations,  and  Drill  in  Eloouhoii. 

Sprihc  Term— Ixwic.  Trigoncmeiry.  Chemittry.  Advanced  Methoda.  Eofflish--- 
Essays,  Diecuniona,  DeolsmatioDB,  OratioDs,  and  Dnll  in  EloontioD. 


Faix  Tbrh — Analj/tieal  Oeometry.  Sittorg.  Oeology.  Mental  Pkiloaopkj/.  fV«nc&. 
Oerman.  Oratory — Leotur«B  on  Oompoeition  and  Style,  Eeaays,  Disouasions,  Orations, 
and  ElooutioD. 

WiHTEB  Teiui — Bi*tory.  Oeolooy.  Menial  PhUonophy.  Political  Economy.  French. 
Qerman.  Oratory— Leotures  on  OompoaitioD  and  Style,  Eeaaye,  DisoiUBiona,  OratioDS, 
and  Elocution. 

Spring  Tern — A»tronomy.  History.  Art.  Surveying.  French.  Clerman.  Oratory 
— Eflaaya,  Disousaiona,  Declamation  a,  and  Elocution. 

NOBHAL  CO0BSEB. 

EnQKth  Cour»e. 


Faix  Tbbk— English  Grammar.  Arithmetia  Geotfropby.  Penmanahip.  Methods — 
Elementary  Sounds,  Primary  Beading  and  Language  Loooons.  'Engfish — Spelling, 
PunctuBlioa,  Dictation  and  Declamations. 

Wditeb  Tkkh — English  Grammar  and  Analysis.  Arithmetic.  Book-keeping.  Eng- 
lish—Spelling, Development  of  Sinmle  Themes,  and  Declamations. 

SPRina  Term- History  of  the  United  States.  Civil  Government  Drawing.  Eng- 
lish — Spelling,  Eeaaya  and  DeclamatiouB. 

SEOOHD   TEAR. 

Fall  Term- Al^bra.  Physical  Geography.  Rhetoric  Vocal  Music  Methods — 
Class  Work.  English— Essays,  Written  Discussions,  Declamatioas,  and  Drill  in  Elo- 
cution. 

WoiTEB  Term— Algebra  Natural  Philosophy.  Zoology.  Elngliah- Enays,  Dia- 
ouBsions,  Declamations,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

SpRDia  Term — Oeomet^.  Pl^iology.  Botany.  English — Essays,  Discussions, 
Declamations,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

THIRD    riAB. 

E^ALL  Teru— Algebra.  Methods— School  Organization,  Orading,  and  UanagemenL 
^  Chemittry.  German.  Latin.  English— Essays,  Discussions,  Deolamationa,  and  Drill 
In  Elocution. 

WntTER  Term — Oeomielry.  Chemiitry.  Englieh  Literature.  Qerman,  Latin- 
English— Essays,  Discussions,  Declamations,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

Spbinq  Term — Logic.  German.  Latin.  Chemiatry.  Methods — Development  of 
the  Human  Faculties;  Organization,  Orading,  and  Management  of  Schools,  and  History 
of  Education.    English- Essays,  Discussions,  Declamations,  and  Drill  in  Elocntioo. 

LABOCAOE    COCBB£. 


Faix  Term— English  Grammar.  Arithmetic.  Geography.  Penmanshin.  Methoda 
— Elementary  Bounds,  Primary  Beading,  and  Languags  Ijesaona.  'Englisn — Spelling, 
Punctuation,  Dictation,  and  Declamations. 

Winter  Term — English  Grammar  and  Analysis.  Arithmetic  Book~keepiag. 
English— ^wiling.  Development  of  Simple  Themes,  and  Declamations. 

SpBuia  l^RH—^iston'  of  the  United  States.  Civil  Qovemment  Drawing.  English 
—Spelling,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 
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OUVET  COLLEGE. 


Fauj  Tbbn— Algebra.  Latin.  Methods— Class  Work.  English— Essays,  Written 
DiaonsBiona,  Deolamationa,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

WiRTER  Tebh— Alfcebra.  Latin.  Vocal  Music.  English— E^seajo,  Diacusaiona,  Dec- 
lamaticHis,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

Spbiho  Tebh— Oeotnetrf.  Ph;siolog7.  Latin.  English- Esaaya,  Discuasions,  Dec- 
lamationB,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 


Fai.1.  Tbrh— Algebra.  Methods— ttehool  Organization,  Orsding.  and  Uauagement. 
*  Latin.  French.  Onek.  Oerman.  English— E^saaja,  Diacusaiona,  Deolainationg, 
and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

WntTBB  Tkkh— OeometiT.  Latin.  French.  Oreek.  Oerman.  Engl  iah— Essays, 
DisoOHkHia,  Declamations,  Orations,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

SPBina  TiRM— Botany.  Latin.  French.  Oreek.  Oerman.  English— Essays,  Dia- 
cnseioDB,  Declamations,  Orations,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 


Paia,  Term— taK».  Greek.  Roman  Hiattyrj/.  Qeology.  Rhetoric.  Menial 
Philotophy.  Oratory — Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style,  Essays,  Diacuaaions, 
Orati6na  and  Elocution. 

WnfTER  Tgbm — Latin.  Oreek.  Oreek  Hintory.  Chemiatry,  EngliA  Literature. 
Mental  Philomphy.  Oratory^Leoturee  on  Composition  and  Style,  Eeeays,  Discussione, 
OratiooH,  and  Slocution. 

Spbiko  Tesh— Latin.  Oreek.  Art.  Chemiitry.  Mnral  Philotopliy.  Methods— 
DevelopmeDt  of  the  Human  Faculties;  Organization,  Qrading,  ana  Management  of 
Schools,  and  History  of  Education.  Oratory— Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style, 
Eseaya,  Discuasians,  Orationa,  and  Elocution.  • 

The  proFcsaional  Instruction  in  Reading  and  Elocution,  and  the  reviews  in  the 
oommcm  branobee,  will  be  oonduoted  by  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department.  The 
advanced  studies  wO!  be  pursued  under  the  instruction  of  the  College  Professors  in 
their  respective  departmenta. 

A  olosB  will  be  organized  in  the  Fall  and  Spring  terms  tor  the  benefit  at  those  about 
to  teach.    It  will  last  halt  the  term. 

Those  who  oomplete  any  ot  the  full  courses  will  receive  a  Normal  CertiGcat«. 

THE  ART   DEFABTHEST 

Haa  been  tor  several  years  under  the  efficient  direotion  ot  Ella  M.  Kedzie,  A.  B. 
Her  conrse  in  Art  leads  to  advanced  work  in  that  line  and  is  meant  to  fit  the  student 
for  certain  stadiee  in  scienoe.  It  is  the  object  of  this  department  to  develop  in  the 
student's  mind  a  correct  idea  of  form,  as  well  oa  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful;  also 
to  train  the  ^wers  of  observation  until  the  atudenta  are  capable  of  working  independ- 
«Qtly  from  lite  and  sketching  from  nature. 

A  tJiorough  underatanding  ot  the  prinoipies  of  drawins  is  followed  by  the  study  of 
form  from  aimple  models  and  casta,  afterward  atudiee  in  atill  life,  aketching  from  nature, 
md  thaalndy  ot  tbebumanform.    The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  work  pursued: 

Pencil  Drawing  is  tree  to  all  students  tor  ona  term  ot  twenty-four  leesona  This 
oomprises  the  fundamental  principles  ot  drawing,  working  from  the  fiat,  followed  by  the 
stud]'  ot  form  or  ertension,  ham  simple  objects,  models,  and  oasts. 

Mechanical  Drawing  is  free  to  all  students  tor  one  t«rm  ot  twenty-tour  lessona. 

Charcoal  Drawing  includes  drawing  from  the  cast  and  still  lite  studies.  A  good 
assortment  of  oasts  ot  leaves,  fruit,  fragments  of  the  human  form,  etc.,  has  been  pio- 
vidsd  for  this  work. 

Crayon  Drawing—] 

China  Painting  em  „       ,  .,._.,_.., 

colors.  Gilding  is  also  done.  A  portable  kiln  has  been  provided  tor  the  firing  of 
porcelain. 

Oil  and  WaterColors — Studiee  in  atill  life,  landscapes,  fiowere,  fi 
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352  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Students  wiehinA  to  make  Art  a  apecialtj  oan  have  inEtruotioD  aad  the  u 
Art  Room  and  mo^ls,  daily. 
A  term's  work  oompriaM  twenty-four  leeeoDB,  each  two  hours  long. 

THE   OLIVET   CON8EETATOBT  OF  MDSIO 
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^  school  offers  the  finest  adrantages  tor  the  study  of  muaio — instrumental,  vooal, 
and  theoretical — either  exclusively  or  with  other  studies.  The  methods  of  instruction 
are  similar  to  Uioae  of  the  best  oonaervatoriea  in  this  country  and  Europe.  The  oounee 
of  Btudy^re  oomprriieDsiTe  and  thoFouf[h,  beinc  arrantred  with  a  view  to  maintein  a 
high  etandard  of  musioal  taste.  The  aim  of  the  maoagement  is  to  aecore  a  oomplate 
mastery  of  all  branches  which  are  undertaken  by  the  student,  rather  tJian  to  give  a 
snperflcial  knowledge  of  a  few  pieoes.  A  real  education  of  the  musical  faoumee  is 
aooomplifliied,  rather  tban  a  training  in  styles  which  are  to  be  blindly  imitated  by  the 
pupil. 

Four  courses  of  study  are  oSeied. 

L    A  course  in  piano,  harmony,  and  musical  oompositton. 

2.  A  course  in  pipe  organ,  harmony,  and  musical  oompoeition. 

3.  A  course  In  tocbI  music,  harmony,  and  musical  composition. 

4.  A  course  oombinins  work  belonging  to  the  tiireepreoeding  ooursea. 

A  full  course  will  take  oetween  tour  ai^  flre  years,  lalented  student  wiUi  dill^eDoe, 
may  ttnish  it  in  four  ^ears. 

Being  oonneoted  with  the  Gqllege,  a  double  advantage  is  given  the  student  for  musi- 
cal and  mental  improvement,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  management  to  encourage  and 
urge  the  musioal  student  to  such  studies  as  English  literature,  rhetoric,  modem  lan- 
guagee,  and  history. 

THE   PIAUOFOBTE. 

In  the  study  of  this  instranient  great  attention  is  given  to  every  detail  of  technique. 
Especial  care  is  taken  to  develop  a  true  musioal  touch  and  an  expreHive  style  of 
playing. 

Preparatory  Course  {One  Year). 

Studies  in  Position,  Tension,  Motion  and  Touch.  Lebert  and  Stark's  Method — 
Zwitecber's  and  Plaidy's  Technical  Studies.  Easy  Etudes  by  Bertini,  Eoehler, 
Iioesohhom.  Easy  Sonatinas  and  Pieoes  by  ClemHiti,  Knblau,  Retneoke,  Liolmer, 
Meister,  etc.    Major  and  Minor  Scales  in  slow  practice. 

Collegiate  Courte. 


Five-finger  Ezeroisse.  Minor  Scales.  Arpeggioa.  Etudes  by  Loeechhom,  Koehler, 
Bertini,  Czemy,  Heller.  Sonatinas  end  Sonatas  by  Kuhlan,  Haydn,  Beineoke.  Modem 
Pieow.    Memorizing.    Sight  Reading.    Vocal  Aooompanitnents. 

THIRD  ORADK. 

Scale  Review  tor  higher  Velocity  and  Power.  Orand  Arpeggios.  Trill  Exercises. 
Zwitscber's,  Mason's,  andPlaidy's  Technical  Studiee.  Etudes  by  Loesohhom,  Koehler, 
Czerny,  Heller,  Schmidt.  Bach's  InventionB.  Bach's  Well-Temper«d  Clavichord. 
Sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart.  Mendelssohn's  Songs  Without  Words.  Modem  Pieces. 
Reading  of  Score  in  Oratorio  Choruses.  Song  Aooompanimenta.  Memorizing. 
Phrasing. 


Double  Thirds  and  Sixths.    Dominant  Seventh  Arpeggios.    Scale  Reviews.    Etudes 
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b7  Heller,  Loeechhom,  Cramer,  Jensen,  Bach,  GletQenti's  QraduB  ad  PamaaBum. 
SoDfttaa  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Smaller  Pieces  by  Sohumaan, 
Mendelssohn,  Ran,  Chopin,  Schubert,  etc.  Song  and  Chorus  Accompaniments. 
Transpositions.    Sight  Reading. 

FIPTH  tiSADE. 

Scales  in  Double  Thirds  and  Sixths.  Kullaok's  Oiitava  School.  Tausig's  Tecbnioal 
Studies.  Etudes  by  Cramer,  Loesohhom,  Moeoheles.  Sonatas  by  Hozatt,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Hummel.  Fantasias,  Waltzes,  etc,  by  MendelBsoho,  Schubert,  Kafl,  Chopin, 
Schumann,  etc.    Memorizing.    AocomiianimentB. 

SIXTH  OKADB. 

Tausig's  Daily  Studies.  KuUack's  Octave  Studies.  Review  of  Soalea  in  hH  different 
forma  Bach's  French  and  English  Suites.  Bach's  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Studies  by 
Heller,  Mosoheles,  Chopin,  Haendel,  Henselt.  Sonatas  by  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber 
and  Scarlatti  Concertos  by  FieUts,  Mozart.  Concert  Seieotions  by  Mendelssohn, 
Weber,  Raff,  Dupont,  Rubinstein,  Mills,  Thalberg,  Heller,  etc.    Concert  Playing. 


Daily  Technique.  Kullack's  Octave  Studies.  Tausig's  Daily  Studies.  Etudes  by 
Chopin,  Henselt,  Rubinstein.  Bach's  Well-Tempered  ClaviGhord.  Bach's  Fi^ues. 
Sonatas  and  Cbnoertcw  by  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Brahms,  Liszt, 
etc  Gruid  Compositions  by  BeeUioven  Hummiel,  Rubinstein,  Chopin.  Sohumann,  St 
Ssens,  Taiuig,  Liszt,  Brahms,  etc.  Classification  of  Works.  Critical  AcalysiB  of  Compo- 
sition.    Essays  on  Mosic.     Methods  of  Teaching. 

THE    PIPE  OBOAN. 

Students  desiring  to  study  the  Pipe  Organ  should  have  finished  at  least  the  third 
grad«  ot  I^ano  Playing  (see  page  60). 

A  very  complete  Pipe  Organ  ot  two  manuals,  and  two  and  a  quarter  octaves  of  pedals, 
furnishes  an  opportunity  for  practice  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  at  any  prioe,  even 
in  the  largest  cities,  in  the  lessons  in  Organ  Playing,  particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  study  of  obligato  pedal  playing,  Registration,  Church  Service  in  all  forms,  Choir 
Accompaniment,  and  Concert  Music,  witn  special  attention  to  the  works  ot  Bach  and 
Mendelssohn.  Pupils,  when  advanced,  are  arforded  practical  experienoe  in  aocompany- 
ing  the  Choir  in  Chorus  and  Quartette. 


Text-books:  Ritter's  and  Rink's  Organ  Schools;  Pedal  Studies  by  D.  Buck,  Thayer; 
Preludes,  Fugues,  and  easier  .      ^     ,     .»     .  ,      ,      ....    .-,..-,    _.  ..    ... 

Accompaniment  tor  Solo  and  C 


Preludes,  Fugues,  and  easier  pieces  by  Buck,  Mendelssohn,  Merkel,  Guilmant,  etc; 
■  -      "  ■         a  Chor      "■      ■ 


Pedal  Studies  by  Buck,  Schneider,  etc  Beet  Arrangeraente  from  the  Scores  of  the 
Oreat  Masters.  Sonatas  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Merkef  Preludes.  Extempore  Playing. 
Acoompaniments.    Registration.    Selections  by  Lemmens,  Guilmant,  Batiste,  ete. 


THIRD  OBADK. 


Toepter's  Organ  Studies.  Bach's  Preludes,  Fugues,  and  Toccatas.  Haendel's  Gon- 
certoe.  Merkel's  Sonatas.  Selections  from  Bach,  Haendel,  Mendelssohn,  Ueese,  Buck, 
Widor,  etc    Church  Playing-^acoompanying  Solo,  Choir,  and  Chorus. 


Buck's  Fugues,  Trios,  Sonatas  and  Passaglia.  Rheinberger's  Sonatas.  Concert 
Studies  and  Pleoes  by  Baoh,  Haendel,  Buck,  lUieinberger,  Best,  St  Saens,  etc  Struc- 
ture of  the  Organ.    Choir  Accompaniment.    Chorus  Accompaniment. 


COLTIVATION    OF   THE   VOICE. 

The  aim  ot  this  department  is  to  acquire  a  mastery  over  the  production  and  manage- 
ment of  sound  in  singing. 
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»    IHHTRUCnOS. 


Obadb  I — IieBSane  in  Breathing,  fimisaion  of  Voice  in  Tone  Production.  Bleodiner 
of  ReKisterB.  luterrala.  Tnll  and  Diatocio  &oale  la  slow  movement.  Easy  Stndies 
uid  Solfcffsios.    Easy  Songs  and  Ballade.    Bight  R«ading. 

Grade  It— Study  of  Major  and  Minor  Intervals  with  and  without  Portamento. 
Arpeggios.  Chromatic  Scale  in  slow  movement.  Major  and  Minor  Scales.  Ezerciaee, 
tie^tio  and  Staccato.  Pnwreaaive  Studies  and  Solfeggios.  Ehiglish  Songs  and  Ballads. 
Saored  Music.    Si^ht  Readjng. 

Grade  III — Major,  Minor  and  Chromatic  Scales  in  more  i^^pid  movement.  Develop- 
ment of  Voioe  bf  use  of  ArpeKgioe.  Suet«nuto.  More  difficult  Solfeggios.  Art  of 
Phiasing.  Songs  of  moderate  difBculty  from  clasBic  writers.  Sacred  Music.  Sight 
Reading. 

Grade  IV-  Continuation  of  Siiale  Studj'.  EnlbeUishmentB.  Advanced  Ezercieea 
and  Solfeggios.  Phraatng,  Songs  from  German,  French,  and  Italian  oompoaers.  Diffi- 
cult Songs  from  Classic  Writers.    Selections  from  Oratorios.    Sight  Readrag. 

THEORY   OF   KDSIC  AND   COMPOaiTION. 

This  study  should  be  undertaken  ae  early  as  possible,  as  by  a  knowledge  of  it  much 
time  may  be  saved  in  the  praatice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  A  practical  appli- 
cation of  each  principle  is  made  immediately  upon  ite  presentation.  Theory  thus 
beoomes  of  great  value  to  the  student  in  eubeequent  study,  a  knowledge  of  it  insurinf; 
facility  in  reading  at  sight.     The  course  of  study  requires  three  years. 

The  text-books  used  are  Emery's  "Elements  ot  Hsrmony,"  Ricbt«r's  "Harmony," 
Richt«r'8  "Treatise  on  Counterpoint,"  and  Berlioa'a  "Instrumentation." 

HISTtjRY    OF    MUSIC. 

IT  by  the  Director.    The 

DIPLOMAS  AND  CEBTIFICATES. 

A  diploma  will  be  givenr 

1.  For  the  completion  of  the  Piano  Ceurse.with  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  History 
of  Musia 

2.  For  the  oompletion  of  the  full  course  for  Pipe  Organ,  with  Harmony,  Counter- 
point, and  History  of  Musio. 

3.  For  the  completion  of  the  Vocal  Course,  with  Piano  (two  years).  Harmony  (two 
years),  and  History  ot  Music. 

A  certificate  will  be  given  for  the  oompletion  of  the  third  year  of  the  full  course. 

LITEBABY   BEQCIBEHENXa 

Candidates  for  graduation  are  required  to  pass  exsmination  in  the  following  studies, 
or  their  equivalents:  Algebra  to  the  amount  of  two  terms'  work  in  the  College;  Ger- 
man, three  terms;  French,  two  terms;  Ethetoric.  one  term;  Acoustics,  Art^  English 
Literature,  one  term;  and  Evidences  of  ChristianiQ'.  They  are  also  required  to  attend 
College  Rhetorical  Classes'  during  three  years  of  their  course  in  the  Conservatorv. 

Transient  students  in  the  Conservatory  are  recommended  to  eleot  one  stuay  each 
term  in  one  of  the  College  ooureee. 

Free  tuition  is  granted  in  one  study  each  term,  in  any  ot  the  College  courses,  to  every 
musical  student  who  pays  not  lees  than  124.00  for  tuition  in  the  Conservatory. 

Some  things  which  were  foreshadowed  a  year  ago  are  now  solid  realities. 

The  Adelpnic  Hall,  a  description  of  which  was  given  in  my  last  report, 
was  finished  and  dedicated  Wednesday  of  commencement  week.  Bev.  M. 
A.  Bullock,  of  Iowa  City,  la.,  class  of  1876,  delivered  the  oration.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  academical  year  the  society  had  the  satisfaction  of 
moving  into  their  new  quarters. 
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The  Phi  Alpha  Fi  Society,  a  description  of  whose  proposed  ball  appeared 
in  last  year's  report,  laid  the  corner  stone  upon  the  same  day.  Rev.  J.  F. 
Xoba,  t>.  D.,  of  Kalamazoo,  class  of  1873,  formerly  profeasor  in  the  College, 
gave  the  oration.  The  building  ia  now  inclosed,  and  is  to  be  finished  in 
season  for  dedication  next  commencement. 

Burrage  Hall  for  the  library,  a  description  of  which  was  copied  into  my 
last  report,  was  finished  and  dedicated  last  commencement  day.  A  large 
audience  assembled  to  hear  the  Rev.  John  H.  Barrows,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago, 
class  of  1867,  who  delivered  the  oration  on  the  occasion.  At  the  close  of  the 
services  the  audience  adjourned  to  the  library,  and  the  Building  Com- 
mittee, through  Pres.  Butteifield,  formally  delivered  the  keys  to  the 
Librarian,  Prof.  J.  L.  Daniels,  who  made  fitting  response.  Three  portraits 
were  then  unveiled;  one  of  the  late  Capt  Leonard  Barrage,  of  N. 
Leominster,  Masa,  who  gave  $20,000  toward  the  buildingj  one,  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Lucy  E.  TutttSjOf  Guilford,  Conn.,  who  gave  116,000  to  endow  the 
library;  and  one  of  Willie  Sage  Tuttle,  her  sou,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  in  whose  memory  the  library  received  its  endowment  The 
library  is  now  a  finished  whole,  and  fully  meeto  the  wants  of  the  institution. 
The  structore  will  afford  all  the  space  needed  for  books  for  years  to  come, 
while  the  endowment  is  ample  tor  the  library's  growth.  The  present 
number  of  volumes  is  18,000,besidesnearly  the  same  number  of  pamphlets. 
From  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  voltunee  are  added  yearly.  , 

As  soon  as  the  books  left  Parsons'  Hall,  the  space  vacated  was  used  for 
two  recitation  rooms.  This  released  from  service  two  other  recitation 
rooms  in  the  same  hall,  and  these  furnished  the  much  needed  space  for  the 
Art  Department 

The  removal  of  the  Adelphic  Society  to  their  new  hall  left  a  vacant  room, 
which  became  admirable  quarters  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Thus  the  building 
of  these  two  halls  has  given  enlargement  and  relief  to  more  than  one 
department  of  the  institution.  During  the  year  a  little  over  $27,000  has 
been  added  to  the  College  funds.  Of  this  ^0,000  came  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Cornelius  B.  Erwin,  Esq.,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.  There  is  reason 
to  expect  a  lai^r  sum  from  the  same  source. 

The  number  of  students  exceeded  that  of  1888-9  by  fifty-one. 

The  currents  of  this  increasing  prosperity  showed  themselves  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  academical  year.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Colleee  has  increased  in  the  worth  of  its  buildings  175  per  cent  in  the 
last  SIX  years;  200  per  cent  in  its  equipment  for  work  in  the  last  five 
^ears;  26  per  cent  in  its  teaching  force  in  the  last  four  years;  36  per  cent 
m  the  number  of  its  students  in  all  departments  in  the  last  two  years; 
and  43  per  cent  in  the  number  of  stadent«  in  the  Coil^fe  proper  in  one 
year. 

Our  Assistant  Treasurer  and  Secreta:y,  E.  I.  Thompson,  Esq.,  will  send 
you  the  financial  statement  required. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HORATIO  Q.  BtJTTERFIELD, 

Presideni. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 
Hon.  Joseph  EstabroOK,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sib— The  committee  appointed  to  visit  OliTet  College  go'bmit  the 
following  report 

On  the  9th  and  10th  days  of  May,  1890,  the  committee  personally 
attended  class  exercises  in  all  branches,  both  in  the  college  proper,  and  in 
the  preparatory  department,  so  far  as  time  allowed.  The  fnlleet  liberty 
was  given  by  the  instructors  to  ask  qnestions  and  to  test  the  knowledge 
and  advancement  of  the  students  by  personal  interrc^;ation,  and  the  com- 
mittee exercised  this  liberty  freely. 

In  the  department  of  language  yoar  committee  observed  with  pleasure 
that  the  "Inductive"  metbc^  is  employed,  especially  with  beginners,  and 
with  admirable  resnlte.  The  college  is  in  no  respect  behind  the  age  in  the 
methods  of  instmction  in  both  ancient  and  modem  languages. 

In  the  departments  of  chemistry,  biology,  botany  and  naturaliiistory  the 
college  has  excellent  appliances  for  laboratory  work,  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  first  class  work  is  being  done  by  instmctors  and  atndents. 
The  students  handle  all  tlie  tools  ana  make  personal  investigation  in  all 
these  branches,  which  is  the  only  true  road  to  success  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

The  department  of  physics  and  manual  training  seems  not  to  have 
received  as  much  attention  as  the  others,  and  a  less  generous  ontfit.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  deficiency  will  soon  be  remedied. 

Recitation  of  the  senior  classes  in  the  most  advanced  branches  of  the 
coll^;e  curriculum  gave  evidence  of  careful  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty,  and  of  maturity  and  diBcrimioation  of  thought  and  investigation 
by  the  students. 

The  college  has  been  specially  fortunate  in  securing  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings.  A  new  library  building  with  admirable  appoints 
ments,  is  ready  to  receive  the  large,  well-selected  and  growing  library. 
Two  commodious  and  elegant  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
college  literary  societies  are  in  process  of  coustruction.  The  funds  for  the 
erection  of  these  were  secured  by  the  studenta  themselves,  without  any 
draft  on  the  college  treasury. 

A  be^nning  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  physical  training  and  gym- 
nastics for  the  young  lady  students.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  grow 
into  a  permanent  and  well-endowed  part  of  the  college.  It  gives  your 
committee  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  moral  standard  of  the  college 
and  students  seems  in  no  respect  to  have  declined,  with  an  increase  of 
prosperity,  and  we  cordially  commend  Olivet  College  to  the  citizens  of  this 
and  neighboring  states  as  a  safe  and  desirable  place  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  their  sons  and  daughters. 

E.  P.  CHURCH, 
T.  L.  EVANS, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

HoK.  iro8£PH  EsTABBOOC,  Supenntendettt  of  Pvhlic  Instruction: 

Following  your  letter  of  mstra6tioD,  your  committee  went  to  Adrian 
Tharsday  eveniDg  and  spent  Friday  the  20tli,  in  visitiog  the  claBsee  and 
inepectiDR  the  work  at  BaiBin  Valley  Seminary. 

We  find  the  school  in  a  prosperons  condition  under  Principal  Hatha- 
way's  management.  The  present  attendance  is  about  forty  students  bat 
was  nearly  twice  that  in  the  winter. 

Three  conrses  of  study  are  offered  beside  the  preparatory.  Three  teach- 
ers are  employed. 

The  work  done  by  Professor  Hathaway  is  excellent  but  that  done  by  the 
other  teachers  lacks  somewhat  in  that  animation  and  enthusiasm  that 
characterizes  successful  school  work. 

The  work  in  history  is  particularly  good,  in  English  and  mathematics 
fair.  In  Latin  the  English  pronunciation  is  used  and  the  students  do  not 
show  that  familiarity  with  Latin  Grammar  and  Latin  idiom  that  ctflild  be 
desired.     The  work  in  German  is  better. 

No  opportunity  is  offered  students  in  physics  or  chemistry  for  condnct- 
ing  experiments  for  themselves.  This  detracts  from  the  efficiency  of  that 
work. 

There  is  a  limited  supply  of  physical  apparatus  and  a  small  reference 
library. 

The  general  discipline  of  the  schoofie  good,  although  there  is  a  laxity 
in  that  r^;ard  in  the  recitations  of  the  assistant  teachers.  Becesees  were 
given  and  the  usual  disorder  accompanying  such  intermissions  was  notice- 
able. 

The  school  is  pleasantly  situated  and  the  students  seem  interested  in 
their  work.  We  think  the  school  worthy  of  the  patronage  it  seems  to 
leceire. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  E.  SMITH,  Chaimtan. 
W.  H.  FRENCH. 
JENNIE  MCLAUGHLIN. 
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REPORT. 


To  ike  Honorable,  The  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  Michigan: 

In  occoidancd  with  tlie  reqniremcnta  of  Section  10,  Act  191  of  the  Pablic 

Acts  oS.  1889,  we  hand  yoa  oar  report  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30, 

189a 
Ton  are  aware  of  the  change  ia  the  membership  of  the  Soard  caosed  by 

the  retirement  of  Hon.  Bela  W.  Jenks,  who  was  for  so  long  a  time  its 

reepected  president,  and  whose  faithfnl  services  to  the  State  cannot  be  too 

liighly  commended;  and  the  election  of  the  Hon.   Perry   F.  Powers  to 

succeed  him. 

Act  194  of  the  laws  of  1889  chanc;ed  somewhat  the  dnties  of  the  Board, 

And  we  have,  we  trast,  fully  met  all  its  requirements. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

An  examination  of  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  herewith 
sabnutted,  will  give  you  full  information  concerning  the  school  so  far  as 
the  same  has  been  under  bis  immediate  direction  and  control. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  recommendations  he  has  made,  and  trust  the 
Ij^^lature  will  give  them  careful  consideration  and  place  the  means  in 
onr  hands  with  which  to  carry  them  out 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  also  herewith  Bubmitted,  will 
folly  inform  you  as  to  the  moneys  received  and  expended.  We  also 
enbmit  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  running 
expenses  of  the  school  during  the  next  two  years.  This  estimate  has  been 
made  after  careful  consideration,  and  we  think  that  not  a  dollar  has  been 
asked  for  that  is  not  absolutely  needed. 

We  also  append  to  our  report  an  inventory  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  school. 

Four  vacancies  have  occurred  in  the  faculty  since.our  last  report:  Miss 
Helen  M.  Post,  assistant  in  the  grammar  and  French  departments  Mr. 
WiUis  A.  Weeks,  assistant  in  Latin  and  French,  and  Mra  Lydia  E.  Kniss, 
inBtructor  in  history,  resigned  their  respective  situations.  Miss  Amelia 
Hale,  instructor  in  mathematics,  was  removed  by  death. 

The  following  new  teachers  have  been  employed:  Miss  Helen  B.  Moir, 
Assistant  in  Latin  and  Greek;  Miss  Nina  C.  vandewalker,  critic  in  primary 
grades;  Miss  Lillian  Crawford,  teacher  in  model  primary;  Miss  Mary 
liockwood,  kindergartner;  Miss  £]la  M.  Hayee,  instmcter  in  mathematics 
and  Miss  Nellie  M.  Stirling,  instructor  in  history. 

The  additions  provided  tor  by  the  Legislature  of  1887  have  been  occupied 
^nring  the  last  two  years,  and  have  ^mished  the  additional  room  which 
was  so  much  needed. 
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4  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Board  have  inaugnrated  the  system  of  free  text-books  in  the  school 
and  the  reenlts  of  Bnch  action  are  highly  gratifving. 

The  training  school  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  A 
kindergarten  department  has  been  added,  and  has  been  fnlly  equipped. 
It  is  in  charge  o£  an  experienced  and  competent  kinder gartner,  and  the 
resoltB  already  attained  prove  the  wisdom  oi  our  action. 

A  model  primary  school  as  a  department  of  observation  has  been 
esUblished,  and  has  proved  a  great  advantage  to  the  students  of  the 
Normal  SchooL 

BOABD  OF  VISITOBB. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law  relative  thereto,  we  appointed 
for  the  year  1888-9,  Rev.  Theodore  Nelson,  LL.  D.,  of  Saginaw  Cityr 
Superintendent  C  T.  Grawn,  of  Traverse  City,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Fairbank 
of  Flint,  visitors  to  the  school. 

For  the  year  1889-90,  we  appointed  Pro£  Orr  Schnrtz,  of  Charlotte, 
Prol  H.  C.  Bankin  of  Lapeer,  and  C.  C.  Hopkins  of  Lansing  victors  to 
the  school 

The  reports  of  these  Boards  will  be  fonnd  embodied  in  the  reports  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmction  for  the  respective  years,  to 
which  we  invite  your  attention. 

STATE  OBBTIFIOATEB. 

We  have  held  during  the  past  two  years  four  examinations  of  applicants 
for  State  certificates,  and  have  licensed  the  following  named  persons,  they 
having  passed  the  ezunination  in  all  the  subjects  required  by  the  BoanL 

Geo.  S.  Hughes,  R.  H.  Gully,  Aurora  Wetherbee,  Jno.  J,  Daly,  A- 
Mc  Lellan,  Silas  B.  Tobey,  Geo.  W,  Haan. 

Prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  law  of  1889  above  referred  to  and  sub- 
sequent to  our  last  report,  the  following  persons  were  granted  certificates 
upon  theses: 

Nina  0.  Vandewalker,  Jas,  Wamock,  Jr.,  Julia  F.  Stoughton,  Emma 
Lamb,  Hamilton  King. 

The  law  was  changed  by  the  last  Legislature  so  as  to  nuike  all  certificates 
good  for  life,  and  abolishing  all  fees  theretofore  required  of  applicants. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  circular  prepared  and  sent  by  us  to  those 
who  apply  for  examination. 

STATE  or  MICHIGAN.         1 

STATE    BOABD   OP   EDOCATION.  > 
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state  certificates  will  be  sranted  to  teooliere  of  approved  qualifioationa,  in  aoooidanoe 
witii  Seotton  15  of  Act  No.  194,  Liaws  ot  1B89,  which  reads  as  followBi 

'■TTie  State  Board  o(  Education  shall  hold  at  least  two  meetings  each  year,  at  which 
they  shall  esamioe  t«BoherB,  and  shall  grant  certificates  to  such  as  have  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  at  least  two  years,  and  who  shall,  upon  a  thorough  and  critical 
examination  in  every  study  required  for  suoh  oerti&oate,  be  found  to  possess  eminent 
aoholarship,  ability,  and  good  moral  character.  Such  certidcate  shall  be  signed  by  the 
members  of  said  board,  and  impressed  with  its  seal,  and  shall  entitle  the  tiolder  to  teach 
in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State  without  further  examination,  and  shall  be 
valid  for  life  unless  revoked  by  said  board.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  ezoept  upott 
the  examination  herein  prescribed; 

"Provided,  That  graduates  of  the  literary  and  scientific  departments  of  ttie 
University,  and  of  inoorparat«d  colleges  of  the  State,  shall  not  be  required  to  teach  aa  a 
jiceliminary  to  taking  such  examination  and  c«rtifioat«." 
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The  State  Board  of  Edncation,  is  order  to  cany  into  effect  the  proTisioa  of  this  l&w, 
will  require  of  eaoh  applioant  for  a  oertifloate:  , 

L  Written  teatimoniala  from  responaible  persons  as  to  the  moral  oharaoter  of  the 
Applioant; 

3.     Testimonials  from  preeent  or  former  emplojers  as  to  suooees  in  teaching; 

3.     A  statement  b;  the  appliaant,  of  the  length  of  time  he  has  taught; 

1.  £aoh  applicant  to  pass  a  satiafactorf  examination  in  orthoeraphj,  reading,  pen- 
manahip,  orithmetie,  algebra,  geometry,  grammar,  geography,  United  Statee  history, 

Seneral  history,  oiTil  government,  theory  and  art  of  teaohing,  physios,  physiology  and 
ygiene,  botany,  zoOlc^,  geology,  ohemietry,  rhetoric,  general  literature,  and  the  sohool 
law  <^  Michigan.  , 

Applications  should  be  made  at  least  ton  days  before  the  first  day  of  the  examination. 
The  len^h  of  the  examination  will  be  five  days.    The  next  examination  wilt  be  held  at 

the  c&pitol  in  Lansing,  beginning at  2  o'clock  p.  nu,  and 

«loaiag  on.- 

All  communications  should  be  oddreesed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Lansing, 
Jdiohigan. 

As  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  circular,  we  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  those  who  are  graduates  from  the  University  and 
Colleges  of  this  State. 

The  Boards  of  visitors  to  the  other  schools  of  the  State,  required  by  law 
to  be  appoiated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
approved  by  this  Board  have  all  been  selected  with  care,  and  almost 
without  exception,  have  done  good  and  conscientious  work  for  the  State. 

In  attendmg  to  the  matters  which  the  law  makes  it  obligatory  upon  us 
to  look  after,  we  have  endeavored  to  merit  the  approval  of  the  people  of 
Ihe  State,  ^d  sincerely  trust  that  when  your  scrutiny  of  our  work  is 
rfiompletod  we  shall  have  your  approval  also. 

Very  respectfully  yonrs, 

JAMES  M.  BALLOU,  Prest'den*. 
JOSEPH  ESTABEOOK,  Secr^ary. 
SAMUEL  8.  BABCOCK,  Treasurer. 
PEBBT  F.  POWERS. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

FOR  THE   SCHOOL   YEABS   1B8H-89   AND    1889-90. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlbhen — In  compliance  with  law  and  cnstom,  I  present  herewith 
the  following  report  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  two  years  as  noted 
above.  These  have  been  years  of  marked  prosperity,  covering  a  period  of 
good  progress  along  several  lines.  I  gladly  bear  teetimony  to  the  ability, 
earnestness,  fidelity  and  skill  of  the  corps  of  instractore.  As  to  the  stu- 
dents, it  is  not  easy  to  speak  too  highly  of  their  faithfulness,  good  order, 
good  sense  and  professional  zeal. 

Herewith,  I  present  tables  showing  the  facts  of  membership,  etc.,  for  the 
period  reported  upon  and  offering  comparisons  with  preceding  years.  It 
will  be  seen  that  I  am  again  able  to  report  an  increase  in  the  normal 
department  (exclnsive  of  the  training  school),  of  nearly  one  hondred  over 
the  enrollment  for  the  last  year  included  in  the  biennial  report  made  two 
years  ago.  It  is  also  sbowD  that  the  enrollment  for  1889-90  is  two  hon- 
dred and  fifty-five  per  cent  of  that  reported  ten  years  ago. 
,  Snch  an  increase  in  nnmbers  is  encouraging  and  most  gratifying,  but  I 
believe  this  report  will  exhibit  other  indications  of  progress  in  tae  right 
direction  which  will  be  valued  still  more  highly,  as  criteria  of  gename 
advancement  and  real  saccms. 

BUHHABI  OF  EMBOLLMEHT   FOB   FIVE  IBAEB. 


Normal  d«partmeiit €28 

TrainioK  aohool: 

Prhnarj  gtadM.. 136 

Orammsr  gradeB 106  242 

Total,  exaludiug:  tianstera 870 

1888-87. 

Normal  departmeot 675 

Training  aohool: 

Primary  grades 136 

Grammar  grades 109  244 

Total,  ezolnding  transfers 919 

188 

Normal  departm^it 

Truning  sohool: 

Pnmary  grades 

Grammar  giadea 

Total,  axoluding  transfen. 


Noimal  department - 809 

Tr^ning  school: 

Kindergarten  __ 31 

Primiuy  grades 94 

Orammar  grades 145  270 

Total,  excluding  traoaferB 1,079 

1889-90. 

Normal  department - 811 

Training  sohool: 

Kindwgarten 48 

Model  primary... 47 

Intermediate  grades 91 

Grammar  grade* 9S  284 

Total,  esotuding  transfera 1,006 
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NUKBEB  OP  GBADUATEfi  FOR  FTTE  YEABS. 


Total  for  five  ^ears . . 


XEABLY  ENBOLLHENT  IK  NOBHAL  DEPABTHENT  FOB  TEN  TEABa 


\ 


IN   HEHOBIAH. 


Daring  the  school  year  1888-39,  an  honored  teacher,  Mies  Amelia  Hale, 
was  callra  from  her  earthly  labors.  I  desire  to  make  here  some  record  of 
the  love  and  profound  respect  in  which  she  was  held  by  her  co-laborers  in 
the  faculty,  by  the  students  of  this  institution  and  indeed  by  all  who  knew 
her.  She  was  bom  in  WiUiamston,  Michigan,  April  20,  1863.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  high  school  in  her  native  vill^e  in  1680;  she  entered 
«ie  normal  school,  as  a  student,  in  the  autumn  of  lw2;  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1885;  and  in"  view  of  her  especial 'proficiency  in  mathematical 
studies  and  of  her  great  promise  as  a  teacher,  received  immediate  appoint- 
ment as  instructor  in  the  mathematical  department.  Here  she  did  most 
acceptable  work  until  the  end  of  the  school  year,  1888-89,  when  her  failing 
health  compelled  retirement  from  the  corps.  During  the  whole  of  the  last 
year  of  her  service  she  wrought  under  weakness  and  pain  that  would  have 
conquered  a  less  heroic  soul.  In  the  summer  of  1889,  she  went  home  to 
die.  Her  cahnness,  patience  and  sweet  resignation  surpassed  description 
and  were  above  all  praise. 

She  died  at  her  home  in  WiUiamston  on  January  2,  1890. 

On  February  18, 1890,  solemn  and  impressive  services  were  held  in  mem- 
ory of  her  in  the  Normal  Chapel. 

BUILDINGS  AND  OBOONBB. 

The  buildings  completed  and  occupied  daring  the  last  two  years  are 
found  to  be  thoroughly  convenient  and  large  enough  for  our  present  needs 
"and  they  are  throagbout  in  excellent  repair. 

We  could,  however,  make  good  use  of  some  additions  to  our  grounds. 
Out  present  campus  is  now  so  much  occupied  by  buildings  that  we  lack 
BufScient  space  for  play  and  exercise  ground.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
students  are  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  accustomed  to  abundant 
ont-door  exercise,  and  there  ou^ht  to  be  provided  for  them  plenty  of  room 
for  that  open-air  activity  which  is  so  conducive  to  bodily  health  and 
mental  vigor.  The  space  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  is  being  rapidly 
filled  up  with  residences  and  boarding  houses  and  I  strongly  recommend 
t^t  steps  be  taken  to  secure  land  for  the  purpose  named  above,  while  it 
can  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  cost  I  feel  reasonably  certain  that  if 
the  State  would  contribute  from  four  to  five  thousand  dollars  for  this- 
purpose  the  citizens  of  YpsHanti  would  do  as  much,  and  the  required 
giotind  could  be  secured. 
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FBBB   TEXT-BOOEfi. 


Since  the  last  bieniuBl  report  the  Byatem  inangorated  by  the  board,  of 
loaning  text-booke  to  studentB  withoat  cost  to  them,  has  been  saccessfnlly 
and  happily  carried  oat.  No  students  in  the  State  are  more  worthy  of 
this  assistance  and  none  could  be  more  gratefully  appreciative  of  it  Nine 
ont  of  ten  of  them  earn  their  own  money  by  the  hardest  effort  and  this 
help  is  a  real  and  most  gratefnl  relief  to  them. 

THE  SCHOOL  07  TRAINING  AND   OBBEBVATION. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  value  and  efficiency  of  this  department  ao 
essential  to  a  normal  school  have  been  vastly  increased.  All  recommend- 
ations made  two  years  ago  have  been  favorably  considered  and  adopted  by 
your  honorable  board.  We  have  now  the  services  of  two  addititmal 
teachers,  as  follows:  ' 

1.  A  model  primary  teacher  who  gives  model  instruction  and  exemplifies 
model  management  and  also  supervises  and  critises  the  work  of  pupil 
teachers  while  they  are  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  model  primary  room. 

2.  A  kindergartner  employed  throughout  the  entire  school  year.  She 
has  charge  of  the  kindergarten,  ^ves  iostructiou  in  its  methods,  phJloB- 


ophy,    and  history    and  devotes  especial  attention  to  the  adaptation  of 
kindergarten  methods  to  the  needs  of  the  primary  grades. 

For  both  of  these  positipns  most  excellent  selections  have  been  made, 


and  the  normal  school  corps  has  been  strengthened  by  these  additions 
to  it 

The  suggestion  made  in  the  last  report  concerning  two  sessions  for  the 
school  of  training  and  observation  and  the  allowance  of  additional  time  in 
the  senior  year  of  each  of  the  courses  of  study  have  been  provided  for  and 
will  go  into  etFect  at  the  b^inning  of  the  next  school  year,  September, 
1890. 

The  ontlook  for  this  department  is  most  encouraging.  If  it  does  not 
make  great  advances  in  naefnlness  and  reputation,  it  will  be  our  fanit  who 
have  its  administration  in  charge,  since  every  recommendation  looking  to 
its  improvement  has  been  allowed  and  adopted.  It  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  doing  its  most  important  work  with  great  earnestness  and 
power. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  general  scheme  of  conrses  of  study  adopted  during  the  last  school 
year  and  ordered  to  go  into  immediate  effect,  deserve  especial  attention.  The 
three  and  four  years'  courses  are  not  materially  changed  in  their  contents 
and  amount,  but  superior  flexibility  and  facility  of  adaptation  to  variona 
needs  bave  been  secured  by  offering,  in  each,  a  considerable  amount  of 
elective  work.  A  brief  professional  course  for  college  graduates  and  an 
advanced  six  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogics 
have  also  been  established.  A  more  detailed  account  of  all  the  courses  is 
given  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

Heretofore  there  have  been  only  two  English  four-years'  conrses — the 
literary  and  the  scientific  Of  these,  the  first  was  almost  exclusively 
literal?  and  historical,  and  the  second  ignored  literature  and  history  imd 
was  almost  purely  scientific  and  mathematical  Therefore,  any  student 
desiring  a  strong  English  course  was  compelled  to  take  an  unsymmetrical 
body  of  work.    We  gave  him  a  choice  between  two  kinds  of  mental 
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<listortioii,  bat  ioBisted  that  he  ehould  take  one  or  the  other. .  The 
allowance  last  year  of  an  elective  year  added  to  the  three  years'  English 
«oarBe  afforded  a  grateful,  though  partial,  reliei  The  adoption  of  ihe 
A^eme  set  forth  above  thoroughly  remedies  this  unvholesome  condition  of 
affaiiB.  It  allows  each  student  to  employ  his  time  upon  such  studies  as  are  moat 
adrautageoos  to  him,  knowing  that  he  will  not  be  defeated  of  graduation 
provided  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed  amount  of  work, 
including  all  required  studies. 

THS  BELATI0N8   Of  THE  HOBKAL   TO  THE   HIOH  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Normal  School  to  supply  more  than  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  academic  instruction  required  to  equip  the  army  of 
teai^eTs  now  needed  by  tiie  public  schools  of  Michigan.  This  academic 
preparation  belongs  in  the  main  to  the  excellent  high  schools  vhich  are 
the  pride  of  onr  system.  The  Normal  school  can  rightfully  be  expected 
to  d^  two  thii^: 

1.  To  provide  the  best  possible  academic  instruction  in  all  the  various 
branches  pertaining  to  the  public  schools.  This  the  law  requires  in  plain 
terms;  sod  it  enables  the  school  to  instruct  academically,  those  who  come 
from  parte  of  the  State  where  there  are  no  high  schools  within  reach,  and 
also  to  supplement  the  high  school  courses  with  more  advanced  study 
than  they  are  able  to  offer.  In  this  way  the  Normal  School  is  able  to 
equip  its  graduates  with  that  proper  margin  of  knowledge  which  onght 
always  to  exist  between  that  which  an  inslractor  is  called  upon  to  teach 
and  Uie  outside  limits  of  his  own  attainments. 

2.  To  give  thorough  professional  training  and  instruction  to  aU  who  are 
properly  prepared,  in  the  subject  matters  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  to 
receive  it. 

To  the  high  schools  rightfully  belongs  the  academic  instruction  of  the 
teachers  reqaired  in  the  State,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  give  it.  It  is 
right  that  the  Normal  School  supplement  their  work  with  more  advanced 
study  than  they  can  usually  offer,  and  take  care  of  those  whom  they 
cannot  reach,  and,  for  the  rest,  confine  itself  to  professsional  work. 

This  statement  exhibits  the  close  relations  that  ought  to  obtain  between 
the  Normal  School  and  the  high  schools.  The  high  schools  have  an 
allotted  part  in  the  preparation  of  teachers.  They  conduct  their  pupils 
through  certain  courses  of  study.  The  Normal  School  performs  the  same 
aerrice  for  those  whom  the  high  schools  cannot  reach;  then  takes  both 
of  these  classes  of  pupils  and  rounds  out  and  enlarges  their  academic 
aoqnirements;  and  then  gives  to  both  the  professional  training  and 
instmction  that  is  needed  to  make  teachers  of  competent  scholars. 

Your  recent  action  in  receiving  gradoates  upon  diploma  and  giving  full 
credit  for  what  the  proper  high  school  officer  certifies  they  nave  com- 
pleted, seems  to  me  to  be  a  just  and  reasonable  acknowledgment  of  the 
proper  function  of  the  high  school.  It  is  also  wise  and  fair  that,  in  onr 
final  certificate  given  to  gradoates,  the  schools  which  have,  in  certain 
branches,  certified  them  to  us,  should  be  named,  in  order  that  such  schools 
may  have  both  the  credit  and  the  responsibili^  of  their  worL 

It  woald  be  well  if  aU  high  school  students  wonld  complete  their 
coDraee  and  come  to  ns  as  graduates,  but  in  many  instances  under- 
graduates apply  for  admission  with  the  fall  consent  and  approval  of  their 
teachers. 
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ADMISaiON  WITHODT  EXAMINATION. 


Your  recent  action  in  granting  the  admission  of  high  school  graduates 
to  the  Normal  School  withoat  examination  and  in  creating  them  with  the 
fall  value  of  work  completed  in  such  high  Bchoole,  aa  certified  by  the 
proper  authorities  is,  in  my  judgment,  just  and  reasonable.  The  Nonnal 
School  Bhould  by  no  means  seek  to  deplete  and  weaken  its  high  fichool 
allies  by  any  inducements  offered  to  undergradues,  but  when  such  under- 
graduates do  come  to  us,  I  believe  it  would  be  well  and  proper  to  deal 
with  their  certified  Btandinge  exactly  as  we  do  with  those  presented  by 
graduates;  onr  relations  with  the  high  schools  ought  to  oe  very  close, 
friendly,  and  mutually  helpfnl.  We  ought  to  trust  them  for  the  satis- 
factory performance  of  the  work  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  belongs^ 
to  them. 

Our  sole  aim  is  to  advance  the  interests  and  enhance  the  v^ue  of  the 
public  schools  of  onr  great  commonwealth,  by  preparing  and  sending  out 
into  all  grades,  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  highest,  strong,  earnest, 
and  well-trained  teachers.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  furnish  anything  like 
an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  so  equipped,  so  long  as  we  insist  upcm 
doing  over  again,  after  the  high  schools,  a  large  part  of  their  academic 
work.  We  should  trust  them  for  what  they  do.  Their .  excellent  reputa- 
tion, extending  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  fully  justifies  us  ui  so 
doing.  Many  of  them  can  equal  us  in  qualiW  of  their  academic  instruc- 
tion and  the  sooner  we  realize  this  feet  the  better  for  the  schools  of 
Michigan. 

In  this  connection  allow  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  shall  do  more  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  do  to 
advance  the  excellence  of  the  rural  schools.  Graduates  of  even  onr 
shorter  courses,  readily  command  places  in  the  graded  schools  at  higher 
salaries  than  the  district  schools  can  pay.  Can  we  not  devise  a  plan  by 
which  we  can  give  at  least  some  professional  instruction  to  teachers  who 
will  still  remam  in  these  schools.  These  schools  need  trained  teachers: 
can  we  not  supply  them?  Here  is  the  starting  point  for  educational 
reform.  Is  it  not  possible  with  suitable  permissive  I^islstion,  to  make  it 
an  object  for  yom^  men  and  women  holding  third  grade  certificates  to 
come  to  the  Nonnnl  School  and  take  brief  professional  courses,  covering 
say,  six  months  or  a  year  of  time? 

I  commend  this  subject  to  your  earnest  consideration;  it  is  worthy  of 
careful  thought  The  changes  recently  wrought  in  the  policy  of  the  Normal 
School  bring  it,  nearer  than  ever  before,  to  the  common  schools  of  the  State ; 
and  I  hope  that  a  way  will  be  found  to  bring  it  still  closer  to  them  at  the 
point  where  help  is  most  sorely  needed. 

THE  LIBBAllE. 

The  library  every  year  is  becoming  better  and  bettor  suited  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  echooL  During  the  time  here  reported  upon,  large  and  very 
valuable  additions  have  been  made,  amounting  to  more  than  two  thousand 
well  selected  volnmes,  the  present  number  on  the  shelves  being  nearly 
eleven  thousand  volumes. 

BUHHABT. 

During  the  two  prosperous  years  herein  reported  upon,  the  attend- 
ance  has  been  much   larger    than    ever   before.     Extraordinarily  large 
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additions  have  been  made  to  the  librarv;  a  model  primary  school  and 
the  kindergarten  have  been  opened  and  BucceaafuUy  operated;  the  ays- 
tem  of  free  text-boobs  has  been  adopted  and  established;  the  former 
courses  of  study  have  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  greatly  liberalized 
by  the  allowance  of  elective  studies;  advanced  courses,  equal'  in  extent 
to  colle^  courses,  have  been  provided  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
pedago^(»  awarded  to  those  who  worthily  complete  them,  and  a  plan 
of  dealing  more  reasonably  and  liberally  with  graduates  of  high  schools 
has  been  adopted  and  put  in  practice. 

All  this  is   most  respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  M.  B.  SILL, 

Principal. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


DETAII£  OF  THE  OOUBSE  OF  STUDT. 


HoUt.  L  Four  dailj  atudiM  pureued  for  forty  w«eka  (one  hundred  and  aixtr  weeks 
of  work)  constitute  the  r^ular  work  for  one  sohool  year.  The  satisfactory  completion 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty  weeks  of  such  work  (three  years)  makes  up  the  smount 
DecesBBrj  for  the  completion  of  either  of  the  two  oonrBes  leiading  to  a  certificate  or 
license  to  tcaeh  in  the  public  schools  of  Michigan,  good  tor  five  years;  and  six  hundred 
and  forty  weeka  of  suoh  work  are  required  for  the  oompletion  of  any  of  the  coutsbb  (four 
jeara)  leading  to  a  diploma  and  a  life  certificate. 

2.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  the  oourses  certain  studies  are  "required,"  and  certain 
others  are  elective,  that  is  to  aay,  ohoeen  by  the  student  with  the  advioe  and  oooaent  of 
the  pnnoipal. 

3.  The  "  satisfactory  completion"  of  any  study  is  to  be  understood  ss  follows: 

(a.)  A  record  earned  in  the  study  by  regular  claaa  work,  or  else  by  examination,  if 
the  study  be  Ajithmetio,  Oranunar,  Qeography,  Spelling,  Reading  and  Orthoepy,  Civil 
Qovemment,  History  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Effects  upon  the  Human  System  of 
Stimulants  and  Narcotics. 

(b.)  A  raoord  earned  as  above,  or  by  the  presentation  of  approved  standing,  so  far  as 
other  studies  are  concerned. 


Of  Hvdiet  offered  in  the  three  and  four  yean'  couraet,  ihouring  tUio  the  nvmber  of 
week*  which  each  ttvdy  regularty  occupie*. 

AH  and  Manual  IroMmf . 


3    Dn-wins 

S    AdTUioKl  Dnwiii#. . . 
Civict. 


ID  AdTsiuwd  BnsUah  UtoaU 

U  Anmicau  UUntare 

11  Old  uid  Middle  &k«U>h.. 

II  Btodrof  UaMenrieou.... 
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»   I^tin,  let  Item.. 


41   Book^MiilDi 

IS    Alcebral 


«  Bobd  GsoiiHtrTl" 
go  Hicher  Alsebia... 
U    TrisDiuuDStrT 


n    ToodHiuio 

IB   ToteaCnltonl 


n  AdTBnced  IlT'io 

7*  Ch«ioi«ttT _ 

n  Adranoed  ChemiMrr 

W  AMroiKHnT „. 

77  InsbiiiiuiatBL  Astt^iomj . 

JVitftolanal  Otudia  and  Xxtrcita. 

78  pQ'oliologT - 

79  P^boloio' Applied _. 

SO  FnrfovoiiBlTniiiina  inArithmetia,-. 
O.  "  "  Geogiaphj... 


M   EiBtarr  at  jammOoo. 

tf    PbriioalTacbDle* _ 

tt   Training  In  Phjnosl  SaienDe 

n   Biiiiagical  LnbontoiT  PraoUm... 
n   Pn^w  UaMBg 

■I    Klad<raait«i  InatniM 
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14  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

/ 

Hots  oh  List  A..— SCndisa  SI,  U.  BT,  58  and  nO-tt.  inoliulTe,  sra  entlnded  bom  atndiM  to  Iw  cradHad  In 
nu^Dg  QD  a  coans.  suMpt  when  tim  atadsat  Is  pnnaing  ttu  Muaio  Coane.  Btndlea  8S  and  87  an  intar- 
ohasisBble  ia  all  oooiset.  Work  in  (uj  anaient  or  modem  Inngnage  U  Dot  oredited  In  irmking  ap  Uw 
amonnC  doe  in  bo;  coqth  huOI  b  record  in  ■ooti  '""g""a*  ooTeimK  at  least  thrae  tamu,  has  been  eaiaed. 

Tlie  follawioK  atudiea  from  list  A  are  roquiredinallthe  oouraee,  except  as  noted.  The 
numbers  reler  to  oorresponding  aumbere  in  list  A: 

1,  PeomaDsbip;  2,  Drawing,  except  in  the  Mnnio  CourHe;  4,  Civil  Goveramant;  6, 
Beading  and  Orthoepy;  7,  Orommar;  8,  Rhetoric;  14,  U.  S.  History;  15,  Review  ot  His- 
tory and  Civil  Qovemment;  16,  General  History,  except  in  the  Ancient  ClaaeiceJ  and 
the  Modern  Classical  Goiuse;  45,  Arithmetic;  46,  47,  and  48,  Algebra  I  and  II,  and 
Plane  Geometry,  except  in  the  Music  Course;  66,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  eto.;  71,  Geog- 
raphy; 72,  Physics;  78,  Psychology;  79,  Psychology  applied,  exoept  in  the  oourae  for 
a  Sve  years'  oertiiiaate,  the  Modem  Clnseical  and  the  Music  Course;  80,  81,  82,  and 
-83,  Profeesional  Instruction  in  Common  Branches;  84,  History  ot  Elducation,  except  in 
the  courses  named  above,  after  79;  86,  Training  in  Phyeicsl  Soionoe,  except  in  the 
Music  Conrse;  88  and  89,  Practice  Teaching;  90  and  91,  Practioe  Teaching,  exoept  in 
Ancient  Classical,  and  the  Modem  Classical  Course. 

The  three  years'  oourses,  leading  to  a  oertiEoste  (or  license  to  teach)  good  for  five  yeaiB, 
are  named  and  constituted  ob  follows: 

1.  Course  for  a  Jive  years'  serf  i^eafe— Required  studies  as  shown  above  and  120  weeks 
«f  elective  studies  from  list  A. 

2.  Kindergarten  Courge — Required  studies  as  shown  above;  Vocal  Music  (SS),Ziolil<jgy 
<68),  Solid  Geometry  (49),  Kindergarten  Instruction  and  Methods  (92),  and  70  weeks  o( 
elective  studies  from  list  A. 

The  tour  years'  courses,  leading  to  a  diploma  and  a  life  oertifioato,  are  named  and 
constituted  as  follows: 

1.  LiUrary  and  Scientific  Oourae— -Required  studies  as  shown  above  and  2S0  weeks 
of  elective  studies  from  list  A. 

2.  Tfie  Literary  Couree — Required  studies  as  shoitn  above;  English  Literature  (9), 
Political  Science  (6),  Grecian  and  Roman  History  (17),  Advanced  English  Literature 
aO),  American  Literature  (11),  Old  and  Middle  English  (12),  Study  ot  Maeteiriieoes  (13), 
English  Constitutional  History  (18),  American  Constitutional  History  (19),  and  100  waetm 
of  studies  elected  from  list  A. 

3.  The  Scirntiflc  Couree— Required  studies  as  shown  above;  Advanced  Drawing  (3,% 
Zoology  (68),  Comparative  Zoology  (69),  Botany  (67),  Chemistry  (74),  Advanced  Physios 
(73),  Geology  (70).  Physical  Technics  (85),  Astronomy  (76),  Solid  Geometry  (49),  Higher 
Algebra  (60),  Trigonometry  (51),  and  50  weeks  of  elective  studies  from  list  A, 

i.  The  Ancient  Claaaictd  Course — Required  studies  as  shown  above;  Latin  (20-27), 
Greek  (28-31),  Grecian  and  Roman  History  (17),  ^d  40  weeks  ot  elective  studies  from 
liet  A. 

5.  The  Modem  Classiedl  Course — Required  studies  as  shown  above;  German  and 
French  (32-43)  and  40  weeks  of  elected  studies  from  list  A. 

6.  The  English  Latin  Course — Required  studies  as  shown  above;  Latin  (20-27), 
Grecian  and  Roman  Histo^  (17^  and  90  weeks  of  studies  elected  from  list  A. 

7.  The  English  German  Course— Required  studies  as  shown  above;  Qerman  (37-43), 
and  110  weeks  of  studies  elected  from  list  A. 

8.  English  French  Course — Required  studies  as  shown  above;  French  (32-36),  and  150 
weeks  of  studies  elected  from  list  A. 

9.  The  Mutie  Course — Required  studies  as  shown  above;  Music  Studies  (53-65),  and 
130  weeks  of  studies  elected  from  list  A. 

B  OH  TES  FoBTOOine  CouBBis— 1.  In  the  ohoioe  ot  eleetiTe  atoiUae,  regard  muat  be  had  to  tba 
la  ot  dailr  exendses.  That  la,  the  obinea  of  such  atiiduH  mar  be  lunlteiC  In  certain  instanoea,  ta 
■ilnlitiea  ot  tJie  Hhedale.    It  irlll  aometlmea  happaa  tbat  a  desired  eleetiTe  sliidj  cannot  be  taon 


Uie  posaiUiitiea 
on  acooont  ot  oo 

t.  l^eebraoeci . 

No  study  maji  be  selsotad  until  tike  stodent  is  piepand  tor  it  br  adeqaate  knowiedce  ot 


on  acooont  ot  ooaSict  with  another  eleetiTe,  or  with  some  required  stodr. 
t.  l%e  obraoe  of  aleotiTn  Btndiae  most  alw  tie  made  wltli  due  remrd  to  soi table  and  nsoasssrTasqiie 


Ho  stodf  mas  be  selected  until  tiw  stndant  is  piepand  tor  it  br  adeqoa 
earil7  prooodaa  it.  FrotaeaionAl  training  in  any  one  ot  the  oommon 
record  earned  in  aaoh  brandi,  aad  also  t>7  Id  we^s  in  FsyahologT- 

In  the  BjnDpBU  at  tha  ooorees  glTen  above,  atodlea  Ho.  S,  9-13,  Ul  and  IB.  anresatinx  140  meka,  no 
noted  as  reqaired  stodiee  in  tke  tJUtrafy  Qmne,  and  stodiea  No.  1, 4ft-ei,  ei-W.n-'U  aofTS,  amre«atiBc 
an  waeltB,  are  notad  as  leqatted  atndles  te  (he  SeiaMfle  Oaune,  bat  In  either  of  tbeee  (HnrHa  Wweaki  of 
eleatiie  stodlea  will  be  aooepted  in  piaoa  ot  20  weeks  of  tha  stndieB  named  in  this  patagrsph  as  reqaired 


n  branohea  ia  to  be  procadad  hj  a 

100  waeltB,  are  nDt«d  as  leq^ted  atndies  te  (he  SetenHile  Oourte,  b 
..„^ J. .,.,. ._!=_  -jaoatrfMweetsof  thastadi 

ADVANCED  COOBBES. 

The  following  advanced  oouraes  lead  to  a  life  certificate  and  to  a  diploma  aarrylng 
with  it  the  honors  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogics : 
L  The  recently  established 
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PROFESSIONAL  COUBBE  FOB  QBADUATEB  OF  COLLEGES. 

WMk^ 

1    M mtal  Scienoa  Appllsd  to  Twduu SO 

1   Profee<loii«l  TrelniQit  in  Conanott  BiauotKa. 10 

S    HiBtoiTof  EduoBtioD  _ 10 

4    PrectiL-e  Teachins  and  SnpervinOD iO 

B    LactanaanPrinciiil»BidHattiodL.„_ 10 

Hots.— The  nqmremanta  (or  admualon  to  this  oonneiie  u  follawi:  (1)  The  tiresentation  of  *  diplonw 
abowins  that  the  apidicaot  hold*  the  deoree  of  A.  B.,  B.  B.,  B.  L.,  or  B.  Pii.  from  the  DiuTenitj  of  Hloht 
■an  or  fnmi  an  incorporated  oollase  in  Miohi^an.  {£)  Thn  applicant  maBt  also  pasa  a  aa1i«footOT7 
aiainination  in  the  scadeaiio  phasai  of  the  common  bianobeB.aa  foUoin:  Orttaoapr  andBpellins,  Oenc- 
tapfajr,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Hirtoiy  ol  United  Btata.CiTU  Oorarnment,  and  Uut  part  of  FlijiiolosT 
and  Hrgiaie  that  haa  special  roleieDoe  to  the  effecte  uf  aleotoiio  drinks,  stiiualaiite  and  narootloa  aptm 
tba  homan  ajratem. 

l%e  leaatiemeat  tot  nadoaUoD  ia  the  satiataotory  oompletioD  of  the  forasoinc  conne  attar  a  n^daioa 
of  at  IcMt  n  waeka  at  to*  Normal  SohooL 

lAiaoooiee  loMi  to  the  degrae  ot  Bachelor  of  Pedagoglee,  and  to  a  Ufa  license  to  teach. 

}  weeka  of  work 

LIST   B. 
Additional  Studiea  Offered  to  Studeate  in  Advanced  Courtet.  (See  odotK.) 

WwkM. 

M    AdTsncad  ParcholoBT - 10 

99    Discnaiioiia  and  Comparisona  of  Bdncational  Bfetemi  andTheorlea 10 

W    AdTancBdPpBctloaTeaoMngandBnpwTislon _ 10 


we  Greek,  BthTbrmj":;:"."\"ii:":::;;;";rii"":::;:;;;;:;::.""".;;""::::;i::;"::";j;;;  a> 


UO   Studisa  in  Oennan  and  Pranoh  Uteiataie 


The  Bpecifioatione  for  the  oompletioa  of  these  advanced  o>. .._ 

1.  For  thoBfl  who  have  completed  either  of  the  three  yeara 
additional  work  selected  from  the  etudiee  named  in  lists  A  and  B. 

2.  For  those  who  have  oompleted  any  one  of  the  four  years'  oouraea,  320  weeks  of 
additional  work,  selected  aa  ahown  under  I  above. 

3.  Provided  in  all  cases  that  among  the  studies  so  selected  shall  be  numbers  79  and  8i 
of  List  A,  and  numbers  94,  95,  96,  and  98  of  List  B,  unless  a  record  has  already  bean 
«amed  in  them. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Pedagogics  is  obtainable  upcoi  the  following  conditions:     . 

Any  person  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogics  of  the  Miohigan  State  Normal 
School,  may  upon  application  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Pedf^ogics  upon  the 
following  conditions: 

L  He  ahall  furnish  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  State  Board  ot  Education  that  he 
haa  bean  engaged  in  teaching  or  in  school  supervision  continuously  and  with  pronounced 
m  for  five  years  since  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


State  Board  of  Education : 

Oemtlemek— I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  my  report  as 
Treasurer  of  your  board  for  the  fiBcal  years  ending  respectively  June  30, 
1889,  and  June,  30,  1890. 

Exhibits  A  and  B  are  statements  of  all  amounts  received  by  me  and  the 
sources  from  which  the  different  amoonts  were  derived  during  these 
years, 

Exhibits  C  and  D  are  statements  in  detail  of  every  expenditare  made 
during  the  two  years  for  all  purposes.  The  voucher  numbers  given  refer 
to  duplicate  vouchers,  one  set  of  which  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor 
General,  the  other  in  my  offica  The  set  in  my  office  is  of  course  the 
property  of  the  Board,  subject  at  all  times  to  its  inspection  and  control 

Exhibits  E  and  F  are  detailed  statements  of  salary  eccoont  for  the  two 
years. 

Exhibits  O  and  H  are  tabular  statements  of  the  account  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  with  me  daring  these  years,  and  are  made  from  the  quarterly 
audits  of  my  account^  by  the  Auditor  General 

The  several  balances  reported  are  deposited  in  the  bank  approved  by 
you. 

Very  r^pectfuUy  yours, 

a  8.  BABCOCK, 

Treasurer^ 
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EXHIBIT  A. 
8.  8.  BABCOCK  TREA8UBBR.-D 

rOB  TIBOAL  rmXR  EKDIHO  JUKI  30,  If 

I. — Or  Account  of  Vumni  Expense 


Data. 

Of  Whom  Beod.ed. 

Amomit. 

,^T.  . 

tsis 

siT- 

U— Normal  Bchooi  Inlentl  FHHd. 
To  put  of  Stat.  T«»mita-B  cfaMk  No.  Il.Og_ 

».mi>o 

iJMBO 

ifisa. 

"•is  IS 

lis  so 

■•■ss 

mJS'i,. 

.. 

1,810  DO 

woo 

ISO 

V.~Dipbma  B'ta. 

!«» 

n.—Orvan  F«f. 

w 

^U.—IMerttl  OH  Depotat. 

18  0» 

8171 

urn. 

Vm.-£ooM. 

m« 

j,jt .. 

w>,a»u 

STATE  BOAKD  OF  EDUCATION. 
EXHIBIT  A.— OoimmncD. 


n.-0»Aeei»a,tofBua4l»oa«dSP»!lalPi>n»K- 

Date. 

Of  mwm  Bendnd. 

Amoimt. 

SS5::: 

L-Bulldlna  Addltbmi. 

?S^S'rnSliiV'rrf^m-a:«3::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::. 

"^^ 

tuwtu 

. 

HS-ir- 

M.moo 
Ilia 

lY.^LIbmrv. 

4.KI617 

■      LBOOOO 

,.,S 



MI3B 

ti^ei»u 

Curtmteipanae 

«g 

EXHIBIT  B. 

S.  8.  BABCOCK.  TBBAfinBBB.-DB. 

TOB  FIBOU.  TIAB  IHDIKO  fOSt  30,  18)0. 

I.—On  ^ecoHnC  <^  Current  Expenm*. 
Of  Whom  BeoeiTed. 


Jul;  IS.. 

Ooi.e... 

ISW. 

Jan.  ao.. 

leae. 

JdIjIS.. 
Oot.  8... 
1890. 
Jmn.  ao.. 
Maji-. 

18SS. 
Beiit.ao. 
Dee.  It.. 
Dm.  81,. 


l.—Legiatattix  Appropriation. 

it  State  Tnwunr'i  check  Ko.3S.«7.._ 

M,818 

M.M? 

40,7S» 

u.ua 

li,— Normal  School  InUrrtt  Fund. 

>r  State  Treaaarer'a  check  No.  38,487 

JI,6ia 

8»,3n 

"  *0,7«8 

11^ 

m.— ^ilmfMHMi  Fta. 

m  L,  Stewart,  clerk 

:  :      ;:;::::;:::::;:::":::::t::: 
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PEETH  BIENNIAL  BEPORT. 
EXHIBIT  B,— CoBTWUED. 


Data. 

0(  Whom  BeoeiTedL 

Amount. 

.jr 

1SS 

M.7«l» 

J 

I  10 

* 

a---- 

T.-I>^)Iomo  #%e». 

21800 

i>„T 

M»DO 

VI.-/nferertw»flatanc«.                                    • 

nsDi 

T*,-?*- 

"gS 

I»D. 

Vn.-Ptei«it  owl  Oryan. 

H 

II.— On  ^(»H>unt  qr  SwIfUiW  and  Sptdat  Pnrpof. 

Dmo. 

Of  Whom  Becdnd. 

Amount. 

,*T- 

IL-Ubran,. 

|1,4»8(. 
1^00 

«3i 

t^ost 

Total 

11.979  01 

|1,*T9« 

^ISii'SS^iiiiiii;^ 

tM,SM« 

BBCAPmri.ATION.-DB. 


BiiilitlnsMlditioiw,eto.  for  1888-1889. . . 
"       Ufi9-ISM... 

Total  toe  KUparpOMa  for  two  i 


OOgH 


STATE  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 

EXHIBIT  a 
S.  a.  BABCOCK,  TBE&SUBBB.-Ca 


I.—Oarrait  Expenie. 
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ii 
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4S00 

«l 
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11 
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Eit™  labor 
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^^ 

K^;:;.- 
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sSSSiv::;:;:::::.::: 
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S^'"-::^ 
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^;£^"-"-----^^^ 
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FIETH  BIENHIAL  REPORT. 
EXHEBIT  G— CoKTiiJUBD. 


Due. 

lto.1* 

PWH. 
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33 
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1 
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an 

3SS 
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>u 
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t» 
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1 

i 

ns 
no 

g 

Brodrtt  fonrtri. 

WMWTl 

K.T 

si 
ii 

IS  IS 
100 

a 

snoo 

130  DO 
000  00 
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g  - 
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ii 

1£M 
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11 

ss 
11 

63i 

too 

■i 
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aooo 
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STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 
EXHIBIT  C— ComnniKD. 
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EXHIBIT  C— CowmnntD. 
It.— Building  and  Special  Pitrpota. 
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EXHIBIT  D. 
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STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 
EXHIBIT  D.— CoHTnnjED. 
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STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 
BKHIBIT  D.— Coirnwxiw). 

n.— On  Acanait  qf  BuUdino  and  apeciai  Fwpott. 
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STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

EXHIBIT  P. 
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PIPTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT. 


n^ht  and  eipreea... 


EtHmated  BeaetpU. 


Nannal  School  loi'  tc 

Diplomafl 

Idbontorr  fern.  -,.  ■  ■  - 


Balance  to  be  ■pproprlUed  br  tha  Lesislature - - HS,1 

To  tbis  ^onld  ba  added  for  the  rear  IBM  tUXX)  tor  buonuiDe  whicb  eipina  dnriiig  that  rxar. 

Inventory  of  Property  belonging  to  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School 

fi  «»-lDaO  aonia  <^  land n,500  00 

Hain  Morm&I  Sehoi>l  Builifiiw lU.OOD  00 
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MICHIGAN  STATE  LIBRARY. 


OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOTfiS. 


Mbs.  Habbiet  a.  Tenkey,        -        -        -  State  Librarian. 

Mbb.  Maby  C.  Spenceb,        -  -        Assistant  State  Librarian. 


'       MESSENQERB  IN   GENERAL  LIBBABY. 

"Will  M.  Clabk, to  July  1890. 

Allek  B.  Faiung,        .         -        .        .  July  1, 1890  to . 

James  W.  Twaitb,  Jb.       -  Messenger  and  Clark  in  Law  Dep't 


Alson  p.  Cobyell,  Janitor. 
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REPORT. 


Ofvioe  of  the  State  Libbabian,  ) 
Lansing,  July  1,  1890.  \ 

To  the  LegialaiuTB  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

PurBnaot  to  the  requirementB  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  to  yonr 
honorable  body  the  following  biennial  report  of  this  department  of  the 
public  service. 

This  report  covers  the  period  commencing  July  1,  1888,  and  closing 
June  30, 1890. 

FINANCES. 

State  Librarian  in  account  with  the  State  of  Michigan  June  30, 1690. 

Dr. 

To  balance  of  appropriation  for  1887-S8 81,921  75 

"  cash  appropriation  for  1889-90 6,000  00 

Total _    87,921  75 

By  cash  paid  for  books,  phamplets,  maps  and  periodicals $6,890  09 

"  cash  on  hand  June  30,  1890 1,031  66 

Total- $7,921  76 

The  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  Library  have  been  audited  and 
allowed  by  the  Board  of  State'Anditors,  and  the  items  and  amounts  thereof 
may  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  c£  that  Board. 

8TATISTIC8. 

'~^  Books,  ptunphlets,  maps  and  periodicals  purchased  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Act  Na  47,  Public  Acts  of  1889: 

Bound       Unbound      Faoi- 
Vida.  Vola.       phleta. 

By  puichaae  for  cash— Eihibt  C 874         74       

"      "  "       D 1,068         11  6 

Total  No.  purchased 1,932  86  6 

Inter-State  exchanges  received— Exhibit  A 585        63        62 

I>onation8  receiveif-Exhibit  B 663      253      370 

TotalNa 1,248      816      422 

Making  a  total  of  additions  added  to  the  Library 3,985 


6  EEPORT  OP  THE  STATE  LIBRARIAN. 

EXCHANGE  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

Number  of  books  and  pamphlets  received  from  the  State  of  Michigan 
for  exchange  and  for  diatribation,  inclndiug  United  States  Statntea — 
Exhibit  A: 

Bound  volumes _ 3,751 

Unbound - 875 

Pamphlets 1,675 

Total - 6,301 

Namber  of  books  and  pamphlets  withdrawn  from  the  store  room 
of  the  Library  for  exchangee,  eta 10,206 

UNITED   STATES  STATDTEB. 

United  States  Statutes  distributed  by  virtue  of  Act  No.  25,  Public  acts 
of  Michigan,  1875 317 

EXHIBITS.  ■ 

The  titles  of  the  books,  pamplets,  maps,  etc,  received  dnrii^  the  two 
fiscal  years,  from  June  30, 1888,  to  June  30,  1890,  may  be  found  in  the 
vartouB  exhibits  herewith  annexed  and  made  a  part  of  this  report, 

SUPREME  COURT  REPORTS. 

The  custody,  distribution  and  sale  of  the  Supreme  Court  reports,  volumes 
23  to  41  inclusive,  first  edition,  also  the  annotated  editions  of  volumes  23 
to  37  inclusive,  are  by  legal  enactment  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Librarian; 
also  the  coetody  and  dis&bution  of  the  copies  of  volume  42  and  succeed- 
ing volumes  that  are  the  property  of  the  State.  The  transactions  of  the 
Librarian  in  regard  to  these  reports  may  be  found  in  detail  in  the  Addenda 
to  this  report 

HICHIOAN   PIONEER  AND   HISTORICAL   COLLECTIONS. 

The  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections  are  published  ld 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  83,  Public  Acts  of  1881;  Act  No. 
51,  Public  Acts  of  1883;  Act  No.  28,  Public  Acts  of  1885;  Act  Na  80, 
Public  Acts  of  1887 ;  and  Act  No.  88,  Public  Acts  of  1889. 

Volumes  twelve  and  thirteen  have  been  published  since  my  last 
report.  Volumes  fifteen  and  sixteen  are  in  press  and  the  manuscript 
for  volumes  seventeen  and  eighteen  is  ready  for  the  printer.  The  statistics 
relative  to  the  receipt,  sale,  and  distribution  of  these  Pioneer  and  Histori- 
cal Collections  will  be  found  in  the  Addenda  to  this  report 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

There  are  56,568  books  and  pamphlets  belonging  to  the  Library  that  are 
stamped,  labeled  and  placed  upon  the  shelves  of  the  Library  for  reference 
and  U8& 

Of  this  number  4,712  are  pamphlets  containing  less  than  fifty  pages. 
Many  of  the  pamphlets  have  been  bound  since  received  and  are  now 
counted  as  books. 

There  has  been  no  special  loss  or  damage  to  the  books  or  property  of 
the  Library,  • 


REPORT  OP  THE  STATE  LIBRARIAN.  7 

This  biennial  report  cloeing  June  30,  man^  of  the  valuable  and  import- 
ant books  ordered  have  not  yet  been  received  and  therefore  cannot  be 
inclnded  in  this  report,  and  the  amount  of  appropriation  on  hand  at  this 
date  will  be  used  to  pay  for  the  same. 

Large  and  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  both  the  Law  Depart- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  General  Library.  Very  many  o£  the  valuable  and 
much  needed  books  ordered  have  not  yet  been  received  and  therefore  can- 
not be  included  in  this  report.  The  1;>alance  of  the  appropriation  on  hand 
June  30  will  be  needed  to  pa^  for  the  same. 

There  is  a  constant  and  increaaiue  demand  for  law  text  books,  digests, 
reports,  law  periodicals  and  statute  law  that  are  not  in  the  Library  and  can 
oiuy  be  procured  by  purchase. 

TKeae  books  are  for  the  use  of  the  various  legislative  committee^,  espe- 
cially the  judiciary,  and  for  the  use  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts.  They 
are  also  needed  for  the  benefit  of  all  persons  having  occasion  to  consult  law 
booka  ■ 

In  the  General  Library  books  for  reference  and  study  are  needed  as  much 
as  in  the  Law  Department 

APPROPEIATION. 

The  State  Librarian  moets  respectfully  asks  of  the  L^;islature  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000  for  each  of  the  years  18dl  and  1892,  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  both  law  and  miscellaneons. 

^  EXCHANGES. 

The  number  of  books  and  pampelets  sent  out  during  the  two  years  end- 
ing June  30,  as  exchanges  and  donations,  has  been  much  larger  than  usual, 
for  the  reason  that  more  interest  is  being  taken  by  the  librarians  of  the 
lai^  libraries  in  the  various  states,  to  increase  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
tbeir  libraries,  and  for  that  reason  the  public  documents  of  Michigan  have 
been  asked  for,  and  it  certainly  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  to  place 
them  in  all  reference  libraries  so  far  as  possibla 

LIBKARV   LEGISLATION. 

A  compilation  of  all  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  abstracts  of  such  laws 
as  pertain  to  the  Library  and  the  duties  of  the  Librarian,  are  added  tq  this 
report. 

An  examination  of  the  laws  and  rules  governing  the  various  State  and 
Territorial  Libraries  proves  that  they  are  established  as  reference  libraries, 
especially  for  the  use  of  members  and  officers  of  the  Legislature,  the  courts 
of  the  btates  and  the  officers  of  the  vsrions  State  departments,  in  the 
transaction  of  their  official  duties. 

Every  person  has  the  privilege  of  visiting  these  libraries  for  the  purpose 
of  consultation  and  study. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

HARRIET  A.  TENNET, 

State  Librarian. 


LAWS    AND    REGULATIONS    RELATIVE    TO 
MICHIGAN    STATE    LIBRARY. 


AN  ACT  to  revise  and  consolidate  the  several  acts  relating  to  the  care  and 
management  of  tlie  State  Library. 

tPobllc  Aati!  IHSl.  No.  1B9.)  (Anwnded  PnbUo  Aota  1S»,  No.  106.) 

Sbotion  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact.  That  the  State 
Library  sliall  be  kept  in  the  room  in  the  capitol  vhich  it  nov  occnpies 
until  some  other  provision  shall  be  made  in  reference  thereto.  It  shall  ' 
consist  of  the  books,  pamphlets,  pictures,  maps,  charts,  and  documentB  of 
every  description  now  belonging  to  the  same,  together  with  all  such  others 
as  it  may  acquire  by  mft,  purchase,  exchange,  or  otherwise.  The  members 
of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  and  the  executive  and  judicial  q|^cers  o£ 
the  State  shall  at  all  times  have  free  access  thereto,  under  such  mlea  and 
regulations  as  may  be  made  for  the  governing  of  the  Library.  The 
Governor,  the  joint  committee  on  the  State  Library,  and  the  State  Librariaa, 
shall  make  and  execute,  modify  and  amend,  each  rules  and  regulatioaB,  not 
conflicting  with  the  statutes  governing  the  Library,  as  they  may  deem 
proper,  and  also  rules  prescribing  penalties  and  fines  for  any  violation 
thereof.  Snch  rules  and  regulations  when  adopted  shall  remain  in  force 
until  modified  or  amended. 

Sec.  2,  amended.  That  a  State  Librarian  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  hold  the  office  for 
the  term  of  two  years,  whose  salary  shall  be  fixed  at  the  sum  of  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year,  payable  monthly,  out  of  the  State  treasury,  upon 
warr^t  of  the  Auditor  General,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  the  sole 
care  and  charge  of  the  Library,  and  the  affairs  pertaining  thereto,  and  who 
shall  make  a  biennial  report  to  the  Jjegislature  at  the  commencement  of 
each  regular  session  thereof  as  to  its  condition  and  the  number  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  volumes  contained  therein. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  Librarian  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  his  receipt  for  all  property 
entrusted  to  him,  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the 
constitution,  and  give  a  bond  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  sureties  to  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  conditioned  for  the  safe  keepii^  of 
such  property  as  may  be  entrusted  to  his  care ;  said  bond  and  receipt  ehall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  they  shall  not  be  can- 
celed until  the  receipt  of  his  successor  for  the  property  delivered  over  to 
him  shall  be  obtained,  and  payment  for  all  deficiencies  made. 
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Sec  4.  Before  any  member  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  or  of  the  Convention  to  revise  the  constitntion,  or  oth&r  officer  or 
employ^  of  the  State,  who  may  be  authorized  by  the  rules  of  the  State 
Library  to  draw  books  therefrom,  shall  receive  their  pay  in  full,  it  shall  be 
necessary  for  such  member,  officer  or  employ4  to  obtain  and  exhibit  a 
certificate  from  the  State  Librarian,  stating  that  such  member,  officer,  or 
employe  has  returned  all  books  he  may  have  drawn,  if  any,  from  the  State 
Library.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  State  officers  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments, before  a  final  settlement  with  any  employ^  in  their  respective 
departments  that  may  resign  or  be  discharged,  to  require  such  6iuploy6  to 
obtain  and  exhibit  the  certificates  above  referred  to,  to  the  officers  in 
chai^  of  their  respective  departments. 

Sec.  5.  The  publication  of  a  biennial  catalogue  of  all  of  the  books  and 
pamphlets  in  the  Library  shall  be  discontinued,  and  hereafter  a  biennial 
supplement  to  the  catalogue  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Librarian,  and  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Legislature.  One  hundred  copies  of  the  biennial  cata- 
logue prepared  for  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two  and  also  of  each  biennial  supplement,  shall  be 
retained  in  the  Library  for  the  use  of  the  Library  and  the  members  of  the 
Legislature.  There  shall  not  be  printed  of  each  biennial  supplement  to 
exceed  five  hundred  copies.  The  State  Librarian  is  hereby  directed  to 
prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  a  manuscript  card  catalogue  of  all  the 
books  and  pamphlets  in  the  Library,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
Librarian,  on  tlie  receipt  of  any  book  or  pamphlet,  to  at  once  catalogue  the 
Bame  in  such  card  catalogue. 

Sec.  6.  The  StateLibrariansball'sxchangethejudicialdecisions,  statutes, 
journals,  legislative  and  executive  documents  of  Michigan,  and  other  books 
placed  in  the  care  of  the  State  Librarian  for  the  purposes  of  exchange,  with 
the  libraries  of  other  States  and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  foreign  coontries,  and  with  societies  and  institutions.  The  StAte  Libra- 
rian may  sell  or  exchange  duplicate  volumes  or  sets-  of  works  not  needed 
for  use  m  the  State  Library,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  purchase  of 
other  books  for  the  Library, 

Sec,  7,  amended.  The  State  Librarian  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  QoVemor,  one  assistant,  who  shall  be 
known  as  Assistant  State  Librarian,  and  who  ehaU  give  to  the  State  Libra- 
rian a  good  and  sufficient  bond,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
Bafe  keeping  of  the  property  held  in  charge,  and  who  shall  take  and  sub- 
scribe the  constitutional  oath  of  office.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Assistant 
State  Librarian  to  aid  in  the  care  of  the  books,in  the  keeping  of  the  accounts, 
and  in  rendering  such  assistance  as  the  State  Librarian  may  require  to  prop- 
erly perform  the  duties  devolving  by  law  upon  that  officer.  The  salary  of 
the  Assistant  State  Librarian  shall  be  fixed  at  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars (per  year),  payable  monthly,  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  upon  the  pres- 
Mitation  of  a  voucher  certified  to  by  the  State  Librarian,  and  drawn  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General  from  anv  funds  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. The  Assistant  State  Librarian  shaU  be  at  any  time  subject  to 
removal,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Librarian  and  the  Oovemor, 
the  interests  of  the  State  Library  require  it. 

Beo.  8.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  confiicting  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  May  31,  1881,  as  amended  May  23, 1689. 
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RULES    AND    REGULATIONS 

FOE  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  STATE  LIBRARY,  ADOPTED  BY   THE 

.    GOVERNOR,  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LIBRARY, 

AND  THE  STATE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  Library  shall  be  kept  open  every  day  except  Snndays  and  the  legal 
holidays. 

During  eesBions  of  the  Legislature,  Supreme  Court,  and  of  Conatitu- 
tional  Conventions,  the  hours  shall  be  from  8  o'clock  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  At 
other  times,  from  8  o'clock  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  au(f  from  half  past  1  to  5  P.  M. 
On  Saturdays  to  4  P.  M. 


The  State  Library  is  one  of  reference,  and  not  a  circulating  library. 

RULE  III. 

The  Librarian  and  assistant  shall  be  constant  in  their  atitendance  upoD 
the  Library  during  the  hours  it  shall  be  directed  to  be  kept  open  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  by  law,  or  by  the  roles 
and  rugulations  governing  the  Library. 


All  persons  are  permitted  to  visit  the  Library  and  examine  and  read  the 
books  and  magazines. 


Members  and  officers  of  the  L^islatare;  State  ofiScers  and  clerks  in  the 
several  departments;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  resident  membera  of 
the  Board  of  Brents,  and  members  of  the  State  Boards;  the  President  of 
the  Agricrltural  College,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Reform 
School,  and  School  for  the  Blind,  who  apply  in  person  for  books  for  their 
own  special  use,  shall  be  permitted  to  take  from  the  Librair  any  hook  or 
publication  belonging  thereto,  excepting  such  as  are  books  or  reference,  or 
on  account  of  their  value  or  rarity  are  by  rule  excluded  from  circulation. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Any  person  wishing  to  obtain  any  book  for  peruBal  or  reference  in  the 
general  library  most  make  application  at  the  desk  of  the  Librarian.  The 
books  thus  received  must  not  oe  taken  from  the  Library,  but  be  retiimed 
to  the  Librarian's  desk,  otherwise  the  person  will  remain  responsible  for 
the  book.  The  Librarians  will  esercise  a  proper  discrimination  as  to  the 
delivery  of  such  books  as  they  may  judge  liable  to  be  injured.  Manu- 
scripts, rare  and  valuable  books  and  plates  are  excluded  from  this  rule; 
they  will  be  shown  only  on  special  application  to  the  Librarian,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  may  in  his  or  her  judg- 
ment require. 


No  book  can  be  taken  from  the  Library  until  its  title  and  the  name  of 
the  person  taking  it  have  been  roistered  by  the  Librarian.  A  receipt 
must  also  be  given  by  the  person  taking  the  book. 


Xo  book  shall  be  taken  from  the  seat  of  gorenufkent,  and  no  person  shall 
take  more  than  two  books  at  the  same  time,  or  retain  them  from  the 
Library  for  a  longer  period  ^an  two  weeks. 

Duplicate  copies  oi  laws  and  documents  kept  in  the  Library  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  can  be  borrowed  by  members  for  use 
during  the  session. 


The  followii^  books  shall  be  deemed  books  of  reference,  to-wit:  All  the 
books  in  the  law  department;  and  in  the  general  library,  all  law  books, 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  manuals,  directories,  registers,  etc.,  newspapers, 
maps  and  engravings,  pamphlet  volumes,  uubonnd  magazines,  and  books 
which  are  valuable  on  account  of  their  cost,  rarity  or  antiquity. 


During  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  or  of  the  Supreme  Court  the 
Governor,  Attorney  General,  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  may  take  to  any  room  in  the  capitol  any  law  book  or 
book  of  reference ;  and  lawyers  in  attendance  on  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
capitol,  will  be  permitted  to  take  such  law  books  as  they  may  wish  into  the 
Supreme  Court  room.  But  all  books  of  reference  must  be  returned  with- 
in two  days. 


No  public  officer  or  other  person  privileged  to  draw  books,  shall  extend 
the  privil^e  to  others,  or  draw  books  from  the  Library  for  the  purpose 
of  loaning  them  to  others.  Any  person  violating  this  mle  shall  forfeit  his 
own  privilege  to  t^e  books  from  the  Library. 
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BDLE  in. 

Any  person  taking  any  book,  map,  or  other  publication  from  the  Library 
shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  done  thereto  while  in  his  or  her  poeaessioii, 
which  damages  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Librarian,  and  paid  to  him  or  her 
by  the  person  taking  such  book,  map,  or  other  publication. 

Books  must  be  handled  with  care.  lieaves  of  books  must  not  be  turned 
down,  and  no  maiks,  with  ink,  pencil,  or  anything  made  on  the  margins. 


No  person  except  the  Librarian  or  assistants  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
from  or  replace  in  the  case,  any  book,  map,  or  other  publication. 


Any  member  of  the  Legislature  having,  in  his  possession  any  book,  map, 
or  other  publication  belonging  to  the  Library,  shall  retnm  the  same  four 
days  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature. 


Three  days  before  the  adj'oamment  of  th^  L^iislature,  the  Librarian 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  the  name  of  each 
member  of  the  Legislature  who  has  not  returned  all  books,  maps,  or  other 
publications  taken  out  of  the  Library  by  such  member,  and  settled  and 
paid  all  accounts  for  fines,  for  injuring  such  books  or  otherwise. 


Officers  and  clerks  in  the  several  departments  must  return  all  books  in 
their  poesession,  before  leaving  their  position  as  an  officer  or  employ^  of 
the  State. 


If  on  notice  to  any  person  that  the  time  for  which  any  book  or  books 
have  been  drawn  from  the  Library  by  such  person  has  expired,  or  if  any 
person  shall  have  in  his  or  her  possession  any  book  or  other  article  belong- 
ing to  the  Library,  and  shall  neglect  to  return  such  book  or  other  article 
to  the  Library  for  more  than  three  days  after  such  notice,  such  person 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  the  State  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  such  book 
or  other  article,  which  value  shall  be  estimated  at  the  cost  of  replacing 
the  same. 

[bdle  xviil 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  access  to  the  Library  at  any  time  except  in 
the  presence  of  the  Librarian  o 
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Any  person  violating  tlie  ml^  of  the  State  Library  may  be  prohibited 
bv  the  State  Librarian  trom  the  use  and  privileges  of  the  Library. 
•  HABRIET  A.  TBNNET, 

State  Librarian. 


Approved  Jnne  14 1885. 


T.  r.  HAWLET, 

a  M.  STEPHENSON, 

MAN80N  CARPENTEB, 

Senate  Committee. 
AMOS  GARDNER, 
E.  B  HATES, 
N.  A.  BEECHER, 
DANIEL  BOTNTON, 
HIERONTMUS  ENGLEMANN, 

flbusc  Committee. 
RUSSELL  A.  ALGER,  Governor. 


SENATE  CONCUBBENT  BE80I>UTI0N. 

February  20,  1885. 

Resolved  (the  Hoase  concurring),  That  members  taking  books  from  the 
State  Library  when  there  is  only  one  copy  of  the  same  work,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  requested  to  retam  them  the  same  day,  or  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  receiving  them  from  the  State  Librarian. 

The  HouH©  concurred,  Feb.  23,  1885. 


AN    ACT    mftfcJTig  an  appropriaticm  for  the  purchase  of  Books  for  the 
State  Library  and  for  other  parposes. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact.  That  the  sum 
of  three  thonsand  dollars  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  and  the  snm  of  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  one  thon- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ninety,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  in  the  tretisury  of  the  State,  to  the  credit  of  the  genra^ 
fond  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  State 
Library, 

Sko.  2.  The  State  Librarian  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  such  temporary  aseiatance  during  the  session  of 
Legislatnre  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  care  and  management  of  the 
Library. 
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Sec.  3.  The  money  so  appropriated  sball  be  drawn  from  the  State 
treasury  Topoa  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General,  and  shall  be  expended  by 
the  State  Librarian,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Qovemor,  for  the 
parpoee  aforesaid. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect  , 

Approved  Aprill2, 1889.   ' 
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ABSTRACTS 

OF  SUCH  ACTS  NOW  IN  FOECE  AS  RELATE  TO  THE  PLAC- 
ING  OF  CERTAIN  BOOKS  IN  THE  STATE  LIBRARY, 
AND    TO    CERTAIN  DUTIES  PERTAINING  TO 
THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  STATE  LIBRARIAN. 


LAWH  AND   DOCUHENTU. 

The  Public  Acts  of  1889,  No.  122,  requires  "  two  huudred  copies  of  the 

fmblic  acts  of  each  seesion  of  the  L^islature;  one  hundred  copies  of  the 
ocal  acts;  one  hundred  copies  of  the  journal  of  the  Senate  and  House;  one 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  joint  docnmente;  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  relating  to  births,  marriages 
and  deaths;  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health;  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  each  of  the  agri- 
coltnral  and  horticultural  reports;  also  fifty  copies  additional  of  all  reports 
bound  in  the  joint  document,  shall  be  placed  in  the  State  Library,  by  the 
Secretaiy  of  State,  for  use  in  said  Library  and  for  exchange. 

The  Public  Acta  of  1883,  No.  173,  and  of  1889,  No.  122,  amending  the 
acts  relative  to  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  reports,  rei^uires  a  certain  number  to  be  distributed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  joint  documente,  giving  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
each  to  the  State  Library. 

The  Public  Acts  of  1883,  No.  75,  and  of  1889,  Na  90,  authorizing  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  State,  compiled  by 
Andrew  Howell,  provides  that  they  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  "  Public  Acts  "  of  the  State,  giving  to  the  Library  two  hundred  copies. 
The  Public  Acts  of  1883,  No.  146,  authorizing  the  taking  the  census 
and  statistics  of  the  State  provides  "for  the  publication,  also  for  the  distribu- 
tion in  the  same  maimer  as  the  joint  documents  of  the  State,  giving  one- 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  to  the  Library. 

LEOISLATIVB  MANUAL. 

The  Public  Acts  of  1879,  No  263,  requires  that  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
shall  place  "  one  hundred  copies  of  each  manual  in  the  State  Library,  for 
the  use  of  (in)  said  Library  and  for  exchanges." 

UICHIOAM    IN  TRB  WAB. 

Michigan  in  the  war  is  now  distributed  and  sold  by  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral instead  of  by  the  State  Librarian. 
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inCHIOAN  FIONEEB  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Public  Acte  of  1881,  No.  83,  1883,  No.  51, 1885,  No.  28, 1887  No.  80, 
1889,  Na  88,  require  that;  "Five  hundred  copies  of  each  volume  to  bepub- 
liBhed  as  heretofore  in  thie  act  provided  for  Bhall  be  depoeited  in  the  State 
Library  of  Michigan  for  exchange  with  the  pioneer  and  historical  societiee 
of  other  States,  govemmentB,  and  countries;  a  further  distribution  of  said 
volumes  to  be  made  by  the  officers  of  said  pioneer  society,  to  each  of  the 
duly  incorporated  public  libraries  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  when  demanded 
by  the  proper  officers  of  said  libraries,  and  the  balance  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Librarian  to  be  sold  at  a  priee  not  lees  than  seventy- 
Ave  cents  per  volmne,  the  proceeds  to  be  deposited  in  the  State  treasury  to 
the  credit  ^f  the  general  fund." 

MICHIGAN  8TATE  PIONEEB  SOCIETY. 

The  Pioneer  Society  of  the  State  of  Michigan  was  organized  under  ^ 
act  No.  156,  Laws  of  Michigan,  1873.     The  provisions  relating  to  the  State 
Library  are  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Should  a  State  asaociatlou  be  organized  under  this  act,  it  shall 
be  the  du^  of  the  secretary  of  said  State  Society  to  make  and  transmit  to 
the  State  Librarian  a  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  society,  including 
copies  of  papers  read  at  its  meetings  or  contributed  by  its  members  <^  facts 
collected  by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  at  the  end  of  the  month  Septem- 
ber of  each  year. 

Sec.  7.  District  or  county,  town,  city,  or  village  associations,  oiiJianized 
under  this  act,  are  hereby  required  to  report  through  their  secretary  in 
the  month  of  September  m  each  year,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  associ- 
ation, the  proceedings  of  said  society  during  the  year,  giving  copies  of 
papers  read  at  its  meetings  or  contributod  by  its  members  during  the  pre- 
ceding year;  such  report  from  district,  county,  town,  city,  or  village  societi^ 
to  be  used  in  compiling  the  report  of  the  State  association  provided  for  in 
section  six.  All  collections  of  documents,  periodicals,  newspapers,  books, 
maps,  pictures,  specimens,  aud  curiosities  which  may  be  made  by  said  State 
society,  shall  be  placed  in  the  State  Library  in  charge  of  the  Staie  Jjibra- 
rian,  and  shall  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  State  whenever  such 
society  may 'be  dissolved,  or  for  any  cause  discontinue  its  organization. 

UNITED  STATES  STATDTEB. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  furnished  to  this  State  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  20, 1871. 

(See  PubUo  Acta  at  UiohiffUi,  No.  E5,  ISTS.) 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That  the  State 
Librarian,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  furnished 
to  the  State  as  provided  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  twenty,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  shall  distribute  one  copy  each  to  the  o&:ee  of 
the  Govemqr,  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  the  Auditor  General,  the  State  Treas- 
urer, the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Commissioner  of  Bailroads,  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  the  Super- 
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intendent  of  Public  Instructioii;  one  copy  escli  to  the  JnsticeB  of  the 
Sapreme  Court,  to  each  of  the  Circait  Judges  and  Judges  of  the  Snperior 
Conrts  of  this  State;  and  one  copy  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  nonnty 
clerk  of  each  connty  in  the  State;  ten  copies  to  the  State  UniTersity,  five 
lor  the  general  and  five  for  the  law  library;  one  copy  to  the  library  of  the 
Agricnltnrsl  Collie;  twelve  copies  to  the  State  Library;  in  all  caees  the 
officers  receiving  the  said  statute  shall  deliver  them  to  their  snccessors  in 
office;  and  after  retaining  fifty  volumes  for  future  use,  the  balance,  if  any, 
may  be  distributed  to  the  incorporated  libraries  and  colleges  of  this  State, 
upon  application  and  payment  of  charges  for  the  delivery  of  the  same. 

MIOHIOAH  BITPBEUE  COIHtT  BBPOBTS. 

Abstracts  of  such  laws  now  in  force  and  relating  to  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  the  reports  bv  the  State  Librarian. 

Laws  of  1871,  Vol  1,  Act  No,  174,  Section  6,  relative  to  Volumes  23  to 
41  inclusive. 

"There  shall  be  published  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  each  of  said  reports, 
which  shall  be  deposited  with  the  State  Librarian, " 

I^ws  of  1873,  Vol  1,  Act  No.  137,  Section  7,  relative  to  the  sale  and 
exchange  of  Volumes  23  to  41  inclusive. 

"The  State  Librarian  may  exchange  any  of  said  reports  for  such  other 
reports  or  law  books  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  reports  or  other  books  procured  by  such  exchange, 
shall  be  kept  in  the  State  library.  After  the  publication  of  any  volume 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  State  Librarian  may  sell  the  same  at  a 
price  per  volume  not  exceeding  the  actnal  cost  to  the  State  of  publication 
thereof,  to  be  determined  by  the  Boctrd  of  State  Auditors,  and  twenty  per 
cent  added  thereto.  The  State  Librarian  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  State,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  He  shall  keep  an  account  of  all 
moneys  received  by  him  for  said  reports,  and  shall  pay  the  same  monthly 
to  the  State  Treasurer,  who  shall  credit  the  same  to  the  general  fund.  Li 
case  of  ^es  to  any  oue  person,  at  one  time,  of  twenty-five  volumes  or  over, 
the  twenty  per  cent  aforesaid  may  be  deducted  from  the  sellii^  price  of 
such  voltmiefl." 

Public  Acts  of  1879,  No.  168,  relative  to  the  receipt  of  Volume  42  and 
subsequent  volumes. ., 

Ssa  8.  Such  contractor  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  receiving  the 
final  manuscripts  of  any  volume  irom  the  reporter,  deliver  to  the  State 
Librarian  at  Lansing,  nee  of  cost,  for  publication  or  delivery,  three  hund- 
red and  fifty  copies  of  such  volumes  in  good  order  and  according  to  con- 
tract. 

Distribution  of  ike  Reports. 

Public  Acts  of  1881,  No,  116,  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  reports. 

fisc  11.  That  when  each  volume  is  published  and  delivered,  the  State 
Librarian  shall  distribute  one  copy  each  out  of  said  three  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes,  to  the  offices  of  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Auditor  General,  the  State  Treasurer,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Stete  Land 
Office,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Snperinteudent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  one 
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copy  to  each  of  the  Justices  of  the  Snpreme  Court,  one  copy  to  each  of  the 
Circuit  and  Saperior  Court,  aud  Itecorder's  Court  Judges  of  this  State, 
one  copy  to  the  Probate  Court  of  every  county,  and  one  copy  to  be  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  State  Reporter,  and  one  copy  to  each  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  Judges  in  Michigan,  one  copy  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of 
county  clerk  of  each  county  in  this  State,  one  copy  to  the  library  of  the 
UniverBity  of  Michigan,  one  copy  to  the  libraiy  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
and  one  copy  to  the  library  oi  each  of  the  States  and  Territories,  which 
shall  contnbnte  to  the  Library  of  this  State  the  law  reports  which  shall 
be  published  under  the  authority  of  such  State  or  territory. 

Bepublication  of  ike  Seports. 

Public  Acts  of  1881,  No.  40,  relative  to  the  republication  and  sale  of  cer- 
tain reports. 

Sec.  9.  Such  contractor,  after  receiving  from  the  reporter  or  other  per- 
son appointed  by  the  chief  justice,  any  volume  of  aaid  reports  with  the 
aforesaid  foot-notes  or  references,  changes  and  corrections,  shall,  within 
ninety  days,  deliver  to  the  State  Librarian  at  Lansing,  free  of  costs  for 
publication  or  delivery,  the  copies  of  such  volumes  hereinbefore  provided 
for,  in  good  order  and  according  to  contract,  who  shall  give  his  receipt  there- 
for to  the  contractor  when  directed  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  or 
a  majority  of  them.  Said  contractor,  at  the  time  of  deliveni^  said  copies 
to  the  State  Librarian,  or  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  should  also  deliver 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  stereotyped  plates  from  which  said  volniae 
or  volumes  were  printed  in  good  order  and  condition. 

Sec.  10.  Upon  the  delivery  of  said  stereotyped  plates  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  upon  producing  and  showing  to  hun  a  receipt  from  the  State 
Librarian,  showing  the  delivery  to  him  of  the  agreed  number  of  copies  of 
any  of  said  volumes,  and  upon  the  authorization  of  the  Board  of  State 
Auditors,  under  any  contract  made  Ln  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer  out  of  any  funds  in 
the  State  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Ssa  11.  The  State  Librarian  shall  distribute  one  copy  of  (my  of  said 
volumes  to  each  of  the  various  State  and  county  officers  of  this  State,  to  the 
United  States  Disirict  Court  Judges  in  Mich^an,  to  the  various  State  insti- 
tutionfi,  and  to  the  libraries  of  the  different  States  and  territories  as  directed 
by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors:  Provided,  That  in  case  any  of  said  vol- 
umes heretofore  published  have  already  been  distribufed  to  S^te  or  county 
officers,  State  institutions,  or  the  United  States  District  Court  Judges  in 
Michigan,  the  same  officers  or  institutions  shall  not  be  furnished  with 
copies  c^  the  same  volomes,  republished  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
uiuees  for  good  cause  shown  by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors.  He  shall 
also  sell  the  same  at  retail  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  above  the 
actual  cost  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors,  and  in  snch 
quantities  to  book  dealers  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors. 
He  shall  also  give  a  bond,  keep  accounts,  and  pay  over  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  said  reports  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  seven  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  eight,  beii^  compiler's  section  five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  compiled  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one. 
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The  Public  Acts  of  1873,  YoL  1,  No.  148,  provides  for  the  acooantii^  of 
all  moueTs  Teceived  and  disbnrBeii  by  any  State  officer,  and  for  the  mtuing 
oat  and  nling  oi  all  receipts,  voacbera  and  acconnts  current  made  necessary 
for  nse  by  this  act. 

In  accordance  with  the  proviaions  of  this  act  the  State  Librarian  ia 
required  to  take  dnplicate  vonchers  for  all  moneys  disbursed  by  that  officer, 
one  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General  and  one  in  the  office  of 
the  State  Librarian;  also  to  make  out  triplicate  receipte  for  all  moneys 
received  by  the  same  officer,  one  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor 
General,  one  in  the  office  of  the  State  Librarian,  and  one  to  be  given  to  the 

Serson  or  persons  from  whom  the  moneys  are  received;  also  to  make  oat 
uplicate  abstrccts  and  accounts  current  of  all  moneys  received  and  dis- 
bursed. 

One  set  of  edl  these  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General  and  one 
in  the  office  of  the  State  Librarian  at  the  close  of  each  month. 
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APPENDIX. 


ADDITIONS  MADE  TO  THE  STATE  LIBBABY  FBOM  JUKE  3 
1888,  TO  JULY  1, 1890. 


EXHIBIT  A 
LIST  OF  INTEE-STATE  BXCHANGEa 


AltAfiAUA.  VoiB. 

Ante  18»a 1 

Meeaage  of  Gov.  A.  O.  MoNeid,  Not.  1888,  pamphlet 1 

Supreme  court  teporta,  vole.  83-90 6 

ARIZONA. 

Aotl889..._ 1 

ARKANSAR 

Acta  1889 _ I 

Digert  of  statutes,  1884 1 

Eagle,J.P.   loaiwural  address  aa  QoTeraoi,  Jan.,  1889,  2  copies 1 

Hughes,  OoT.  8.  P.   Message,  1889,  pamphlet I 

Qeologiool  surrey  1888,  vols.  2,  3,  ItSS 2 

Industrial  univerei^  report,  1BB&-1888,  2  oopiee,  unbound 2 

Journal  o!  House,  1889 1 

Journal  of  8enate,1889 1 

Pnblio  doouments,  1887-8. 1 

ABKAHBAS. 

Supreme  court  reports,  vole.  U,  16, 46,  IT,  18,  49,  00,01 7 

CALIFORNIA. 

Governmental  roster,  J889 .1 1 

State  libraiy  oatftloffue,  (Gen.  dept)  1889,.-- 1 

Itaport,188^   Sacramento,  18^  pamphlet 1 

State  mineralogist,  report,  1888,  2  oopies,  1889 3 

Statutes  and  ameadmentetooode0,lS89.__ 1 

Supreme  court  repeats,  vols.  73-82 10 

UmrerritT  register,  1889-90 1 

Waterman,  Gor.  R  W,  message,  Jan.  1889 I 

CANADA  DoamnoN. 

Agricultural  OoUegee  sod  experimental  tarm  stations;  W.  Saunders^  unb. 1 

Budget  speech,  1?  Hon.  O.  El  Foster,  1889,  unb.-  1 
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CANADA  DOIQNION  (Oonttnued).  Tob. 

Budget  epeeoh,  by  Hod.  G.  Tupper,  1B8S,  unb 1 

Canadian  arohivea,  report  Doufflaa  Brrmner,  1888, 1889,  nnb. 2 

Colonial  and  Indian  exhibition,  1SB6,  unV _ „  1 

Oeolc^oal  and  natural  tiiatorj  aurrej,  U.  B.,  vol.2, 1886 1 

Maps,  3-7,  to  same - 

Vo]:3,partfl  1,    2,1887-8 2 

Mape  to  same 

Holiday  rambles  between  Winnipeg  and  Victoria.    George  Bryoe,  unb. 1 

Parliamentary  companion,  1889 „ 1 

House  of  Oommona,  Debates,  1888,  pamphlet „ „  1 

House  o(  Commons,  Journal,  vol.  22, 1888;  toI.  23, 1889 2 

House  of  Commons  Journal,  vol,  22,  appendix 1 

Senate  Journal,  Tola,  22,  SS,  1888-1889 2 

Senate  Journal,  vol.  22;  appendix 1 

Sessional  papers,  2d  session;  6tb  parliament,  1988;  vol.  20^  noa.  16, 17-20 1 

Vol  21,  noe.  1-4;  no.  5,  4a;  noa.  6,  4b-4d;  noa.  7, 5-5a;  nos.  8,  S-6b:  nOB.  9, 7-8b; 
noa.  10,  9-!)a;  noe.  11, 10-12e;  no.  13;  noe..!!,  16-16e;  nos.  15, 17-27;  noa.  16, 

21-27;  DOS.  17,  28-78,  in  17  vols. „„  17 

Sessional  papers,  3rd  session,  6th  parliament,  1889: 

Vol.  2S,  noa.  1, 2, 3, 1, 1-lc;  noa.  5,  5-6a;  noe.  6, 5b-6e;  noa.  7, 6-6e;  noa.  8,  7-8a 
noe.  9, 9-l(ls;  noe.  10, 11-llb;  nos.  11, 12-13;  nos.  12,  Ur-15a;  noa.  U,  18-42; 

nos.  15,  43^ _ 15 

Statutes,  1888,  2  vols;  1889,  2  vola 4 

Supreme  oourt  reports,  vols.  14-16.  U.  Duval,  rep. 2 

MANITOBA  PROVINCE. 

Aflsembly  journal,  1888,  and  seesionBl  paperB,l-16 „ „ 1 

Crop  bulletin,  no.  22-23,  June  1,  Aug.   1889,  pamphlet 1 

Statutoa,  1883,  vol,  1,  public  general  acta , 1 

ONTARIO  PROVINCE. 

Bureau  ot  induatriee,  report  1887 1 

Law  reports,  vols.  14-16 „ .-  2 

Statutes.  1888,  1889 _ 2 

QUEBEC  PROVINCE. 

Legislative  assembly  joumsl,  vol.  22, 1888 1 

Legislative  oounoil  journal,  vol.  22,  1888 .„ „- 1 

Statutes  of  Quebec,  1888,1889 2 

Seaaioual  papers,  departmental  reporta,  1888,  vols.  21, 1,  2 2 

COLORADO. 

AotB,1889 -.- - 1 

Agricultural  College  report,  1888 1 

Agrioultural  Statistics,  1887,  pamphlet 1 

Cooper,  Gov.  J.  A.    Inaugural  addreaa,  1887,  unb 1 

Superintendent  ot  public  inatruotion,  r^iort,  1688 1 

Supreme  Court  reports,  vols.  10-12 3 

OONNECTICUT. 

Acta,  publio  and  special  acts,  1S89,  unb. 2 

Board  of  agriculture  and  experimental  station;  report,  1887, 1888 2 

Bulkley,  (£)v.  M.  G.    Message,  to  General  Aaeembly,  1889  pam 1 

Legislative  documents,  1889,  2  vols. _ 2 

Public  record^  Connecticut  oolong,  vol.  16, 1775-76 1 

Putnam,  larael,  history  o(  equestrian  Btatut«(rf  1889,  unb. 1 

State  register  and  manual,  1889, 1890 2 

Suprvme  oouit  reporte,  vols.  66-67 „ 3 

DAKOTA. 

Churab,  Gov.  li.  K.  Report  to  secretary  ot  interior,  1888,  unb. 1 

JoumaJ  ot  council,  18^,  2  oopiea 2 


Journal  of  the  house,  1: 
Lawa,  1889.. 
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DAKOTA  (Continued).  Vol*. 

LegielatJTe  hand  book,  18ST,  unb, , 1 

Suprame  court  reporto,  voL  5 1 1 

DELAWABK 

Chauo«^  raporta,  toI.  6 — -  I 

Ijaws,18B9,  unb. _ -- 1 

Btate  Library  Mport,  1887-8,  pampblet _ 1 

FLORIDA. 

Fleming  Got,  J.  P.    Inausural  addreee,  Jan.  1889,  pamphlet 1 

Journwof  house,  1889,  unb. --.   1 

Journal  of  8enBte,18e9,  unb. _ 1 

Supreme  court  report*,  vole.  22-24 ,- 3 

GBOROIA. 

Acts,  1888-9 -.- - ---  2 

Supreme  court  rsporto,  vola.  77-80 -.. _ i 

IDAHO. 

Statutee,  1889,  unb. — 1 

SteTWiBon,  Gov.  E.  A.   MeMage,  1886, 1887-8  1888-9;  pamphlet 3 

iT.r.TNnTa. 

Pifar,  Gov.  J.  W.  Inaugural  addreas,  Jon.  1889,  pamphlet 1 

GoieTal  aaaembly,  reports,  1889 „  5 

Journal  of  the  house,  1887-1889 2 

Journal  o(  the  senate,  1887-1889 2 

Laws,  1889 - 1 

Ogleaby,  Got.  R.  J.  Message,  Jan.  1889,  pamphlet ___  1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vofe.  122-128 _  _ 7 

INDIANA 

Agricultaral  report,  1888 1 

Board  of  health,  report,  1888 1 

Bureau  of  statistios,  report,  1887-88 1 

Catalogue  o(  offloial  publications,  180O-189O_ 1 

Election  laws,  unb _ 1 

Gray,  Gov.  J.  P.     Message  to  legislature,  1889 1 

Journal  of  house,  1889__ 1 

Journal  of  senate,  1889 j -- 1 

Documentary  journal,  1889 _ ., -.  1 

Laws,  1889 1 

Report  of  legislative  committ«e  to  investigate  Indiana  hospital  for  insane,  1889, 

State  librarian's  report,  1887  and  1888,  pamplet __ „ 2 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  report,  1888 ,  1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  111-120 _  10 

IOWA, 

Journal  of  the  House,  1888 1 

Journalofthe  Senate,  1888 1 

Legislative  documents,  1888,6vols _ 6 

I*ws,  1888 _ 1 

Statelibrary  catalogue,  1889 1 

Supreme  oourt  reporta,  vols.  73-78 _ 7 

KANSAS. 

Bar  asaooiation  report,  1889,  1890,  unbound 2 

Commisrioner  of  railroads  report,  1888, 1889 2 

General  statntae,  1889;  2  Tola. 2 

Hietorioal  sodety.    Papers,  vols.  1, 2  in  1  voL 

I8T6-I88O1  vol.3.  1881-1884,  and  quarter  centennial  ptooeedings,  1886 2 

Report,  1886-6,  1887-8 2 

Humpni^,  Qoremor  L.  U.    Message,  Jan.,  1889,  pam. 1 
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KANSAS  (Continued).  ToU. 

Journal  of  the  Hauw,  1SS9 1 

Journal  of  the  Senate,  1889 1 

Labor  bureau  report,  1889,  1890 2 

LawB,  1889 1 

Public  dooumenta,  1887-8;  2to1b...- 2 

State  librarian's  report,  18BS-S,  unbound 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  38-42 5 

KENTUCKY. 

BuoknerOoT.  S.B.  Ueasage,Jsn.  I6S8, unbound 1 

State  librarian  and  auperintendent  of  public  property,  report,  1889,  pam, 1 

State  librerj  oataloguo,  1889 1 

Supreme  court  reporta,  roU.  81-87 __.  7 

LOUISIANA. 

Acta,  1888 ____ 1 

Journal  of  Uie  houae,  1888,  unbound 1 

Journal  of  the  aenatft,  1888,  unbound... 1 

MoEneiy  Got.  S.  D.  Memve,  1886,    unbound 1 

Nioholls,  Got.  O.  F.  T.    Inaugural  addreee,  1888,  punphlet. 1 

Supreme  oonrt  reports,  Tola.  39-40.. 2 

Secretary  of  atat«,  report,  1886-7,  unbound I 

HAI^E. 

Acta,  1889 1 

Board  of  ■grioultnIe^  report,  1886-7,  1887-1888,1888-* 3 

BodwelltGoT.  J.  R,  m  memoriam 1 

Board  of  health  report,  1887-1888 2 

Bureau  of  labor,  Btatietics,  1888 1 

Common  eohoola,  report,  1887,  1888 - 3 

Constitution  of  Uaine,  pamphlet „. 1 

Industrial  and  labor  etatiatioB,  1887 1 

InsuranoeoommiBsioDer,  report,  1887, 1888,  part  one 2 

Journal  of  the  house,  1887 1 

Journal  of  tbesenate,  1887 1 

Maine  wills.  1640-1760 1 

Public  documents,  1887,  2rols. _ 2 

Register  or  year  book,  1888-90 2 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  79-81 3 

UARriiAND. 

Arohivee,  prooeedings  and  acta  of  general  aaeembly,  Oct.  1678-Not.  1083.    Bal- 
timore 1889,  unbound 1 

Documents  of  house  and  senate,  1888 1 

Journal  of  ttie  house,  1888 1 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1888 1 

Laws,  1888 1 

Laws,  public  local,  1888,  2  vols. _ 2 

Laws,  publio  general,  1888,  2  vols. ., 2 

Supreme  court  repotia,  vols.  68-70 3 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Acts  and  resoWes,  1888, 1889  (three  oopiea)___ 4 

Ames,  QoTcmor  O.    Address  to  legislature,  1889,  pamphlet 1 

Brackett,  Governor  J.  Q.  A.    Addreea,  January.  1890,  pamphlet 1 

Census,  1885,  voL  1.,  popular  snd  social  statistics.  Part  2,  vol.  2.  manufactures 


Election  laws,  unb. „ 1 

Indos  to  MasMohuBettfl  public  statutes,  1882-1887 1 

Labor  bureau,  report  of  ststistios,  1872-1873_ 1 

Reprints  from  reports: 

Arbitration,  unbound 1 

Art  in  industry,  unbound 1 

Canadian  French  in  New  England,  unbound ,,  X 
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MASSACHUSETTS  {Continued).  Vol». 

Jjtibot  bureau,  reprinte  from  reports ; 

OompemUum  of  cenBua,1875._ „ 1 

Co-operatiTS  distribution  in  Great  Britian,  unbound 1 

Diambntive  co-operation,  unbound 1 

Early  footoiy  labor  in  New  England,  unbound 1 

EmmoyerB  liability  tor  injuriea  h>  employees,  unbound 1 

Pall  river,  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  unbound 1 

Factory  system  of  United  States,  unbound -  1 

Rx>d  ooneumption,  unbound 1 

Health  statistiM  of  female  ooll^  graduates,  unbound 1 

Industrial  oonciliatioQ  and  arbitration,  unbound „. 1 

Influenoe  of  intemperence  upon  crime,  unbound 1, 

National  eonventioDe  of  United  States  Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  1^6, 

■    1888,  ISffl,  unbound 3 

Oliver,  H.  K,  memorial  of 1 

Problem  of  Uie  oensua 1 

Profit  sharing,  unbound 1 

Report  on  etatiatioe  of  labor,  1871,  1872, 1874, 1876, 1886-1888 7 

Stnkes  in  Maasaohusetta,  1830-1880 1 

Study  of  statistics  in  colleges,  unbound I 

Sunday  labor,  unbound „- 1 

Working  girls  of  Boston,  unbound 1 

Mannai  of  general  court,  1890 1 

Prirate  and  special  laws,  1882-1988,  voL  13 1 

Public  dooumMits  of  ISETT,  4  tJIs..: ._  i 

Public  records  of  parishes,  towOs  and  oountieo,  repent  on  custody  and  condition 

ot  Boston  isaa 1 

Robinson,  8.  J.,  raptnt  of  trial  for  murder  of  Prince  Arthur  Freeman,  Deo.  1SS6  1 

State  librarian's  report,  1888, 1889,  unbound 2 

Statistics  of  manufacturers,  1886, 1887, 1888 3 

Supreme  court  reporto  146-149 - .  i 

HINNB80TA. 

Board  of  charities  and  Dorreotiona,  1B87-S,  unbound 1 

ExeCQtiTe  Documents,  vol,  3, 1887-8;  1888-9,  i  vols 5 

Oeneral  and  speciallawB,  1889 2 

Qeological  and  natural  hiator}'  aurve)',  1882-1885,  vol  2, 1887,  unbound,  1888 

unbound 3 

Historical  society  reports,  1887-8,  pamphlet 1 

Legislative  manual,  1889 _ 1 

MoQill.  Gov.  A.  R.  Ueessge,  1889,  pamphlet 1 

■  Merriam,  Qov.  W.  R    Inaugund  addreea,  1889,  pamphlet 1 

Supreme  court  reporto,  vola.  37-40 — 4 

MI8SISSIFPL 

Journal  of  the  house,  1888 1 

Jonmal  of  the  Senate,  1888 1 

Laws.  1888.. _ 1 

Supreme  oourt  reports,  vols.  66^ 2 

MISSOURI. 

Laws,  1889,  3  copies 3 

Reports,  court  of  appeals,  vols.  28.37 — 10 

Supreme  oourt  report*,  toIb,  91.98 5 

Revised  statutes,  1889,2  vols. 2 

MONTANA. 

Lavre,1889 I 

Supreme  ooDrt;  reports,  vols.  7,  8 _  2 

NEBRASKA. 

I*ws,  1889 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  23-26 3 

Thayer,  Gov.  J.  It    Message,  1889,  unb 1 
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NEVADA. 

Btato  librarian's  report  1887-8,  pucphlet 

Statutes,  1889 

SteTeaaon,  Gov.  C.  C    Mesaage,  1889,  pamphlet 

Supreme  court  reporta,  toL  19 

NB:W  HAMPSHIRE. 

Ooodell,  Gov.  D.  H.    Meesa^,  June  1889,  pamphlet 

Index  to  house  joumalB,  1/U-1775_ 

Journal  of  oonatitutional  convention,  1889 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1889 

Laws,  1889 _ 

ReportH  of  State  offioBW,  1888,  2voIb.,  1689 _ 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  62,  64 

Thirteenth  New  Uomp^ire  volunteera,  1861-1865;  by  S.  N.  Tbotapam,  1 
1888 

NEW  JERSEy. 

Abbott,  Gov.  li.  Inaugural  address,  Jan.  1890,  pamphlet 

Acta,  1888,1889 , 

ArohiTos,  general  indei  to  flret  wriee.  Newark,  1888 

Aaaembly  minutea,  1888,1889 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1888, 1889 

Labor  bureau  atatiatioa,  1887-8 

Law  reporte,  equity,  vola  43-^5 

Supreme  oourt  reports,  voIb.  50,  51, 1890 „. ., 

Legialfttive  document,  1888, 1889,  6  vols.._. 

Legialative  manual,  1889, 1890 

Selariea  of  State,  county  and  township  offioel*,  1890,  digest- ., 

State  geological  survey,  vol.  2,  part  1 _ 

State  geologist's  final  report,  vol.  1,  2  copies 

State  librarian's  report,  1888-1889 , 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Supreme  court  reports,  vol.  2 

NEW  YORK. 

Assembly  documents,  1888, 11  vols.;  1889, 15  vols. 

Assembly  JQunial,  1888,  2  vols.;  1889,2  vole. 

Civil  list  of  New  York,  1888-1889 

Fish  and  game  laws,  1888,  unh. 

Forestry  commission  report,  1887-1888 

Hill,  Gov.  D.  B.  Message,  Jan.  1890.  pamphlet 

Law  Beporti. 

Court  of  appeala,  vols.  108-118 

Supreme  oooit,  voto.  34r-62 

Lawa,  1888,  1889 , 

Laws  of  New  York  ookmy,  1774-5;  Albany,  1888 

Legislative  manual,  1890 1 

Senate  documents,  1888,  5  vole.;  1889,  II  vols. 

State  museum  of  natural  history,  report  1887,1888 

Trustees  of  State  library  report,  1887-8 

Regents  of  the  univeraity  raport,  1889 _ 

NORTH  CARLONIA. 

Fowle,  Gov.  D.  G.    Inaugural  addreea,  Jan.  1889,  pamphlet 

Laws,  1889 

State  librarian's  report,  1889^mphlet 

Snpreme^urt  reports,  vols.  96-104 - 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Oonatitutional  oottvention  debates,  1889.. 
Legislative  manual,  1889-90 
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U±UO.  Vob. 

I*WB,  1888 _ 1 

Meteorolo^oal  reports,  BnsuaL  1^-1^9,  uub. 3 

Mtmthly,  July-Dec.  1887;  Jan.-April,  1889;  JBn.-M»roh,  1890 IS 

Railway  report,  1888 1 

Roster  of  Ohio  aoldiers,  1861-66,  vols.  6-10 ^.,  S 

School  laws,  1889.- 1 

School  report,  1887 1 

Statistics,  1888, 1889 2 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  46,  46 ^ - 2 

AgrioTiltural  reports,  1887, 1888 _ 2 

Auditor  of  State  report,  1889 _.  1 

Campbell,  Gov.  J.  E.    Inaugural  addroea,  Jan.,  1800 1 

Commusionara  of  State  librarj'  report,  1887-1889,  pamphleta 3 

Eiecutive  document,  1887, 1B89 1 

Forftksr,  Gov.  J.  B.  Meeaage,  Jan..  1889,  pamphlet 1 

Forestry  bureau  report,  1886,1887 ___ __ 2 

Geological  aurvey,  economic  geology,  vol.  6 1 

Insurauoe  report,  1888,  part  1, 1889,  part  2 2 

Journal  ot  the  house,  1^8,1889 I 

Journal  ot  the  senate,  1888, 1889 2 

OREGON. 

Lawa,  1889 ^ 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vola.  15-17 3 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Adjutant  general's  report,  1888 .._ 1 

BeavsT,  Gov.  J.  A.  MeeBag«>,  January,  1889,  unboaud 1 

Board  of  health  report,  1886 _ 1 

Commissioners  of  mdustrtal  education  report,  1889 1 

Compendium  of  laws  relating  to  public  health  of  PenQsylvania,  unbound 1 

Compendium  of  lawa  relating  to  state  inatitutioiiB,  1889 1 

Compendium  of  laws  relating  to  supervision  of  insane,  pamphlet __ 1 

Geological  surrey,  annual  report,  1887 „- 1 

Atlas  eastern,  middle  onthiacite  field,  part  2  A.  A;  atlas  to  reports  H.  H. 

and  H.  H.  H.,  atles  to  northern  anthracite  field,  part  2  A.  A.,  3  and  4, . . .  4 

Catalogue  of  museum  vol.  3 1 

Dictionary  of  fossils,  parti 1 

Report  1^6,  part  4,  paint,  iron  ore,  etc.,  with  atlas 1 

History  of  celebration,  100th  anniversary  of  promulgation  of  U.  S.  Constitution, 

Philadelphia,  15-17,  1887,  2  vols. 2 

Inspector  of  mines  report,  1887 - 1 

Insurance  reports,  1887 j 2  • 

I«ws,  1889 _-_ 1 

Legislative  hand  book,  1888,1889 2 

Official  documents,  1887-88,  6vola..,_ 6 

Secretary  of  internal  aSairs  report,  part  3, 1887 1 

State   oollege  report,  1887 1 

State  libranan'B  report,  1887-8 1 

State  law  reports,  vola  118-125 8 

Superintendent  of  public  printing  etc.,  report  1887-8,  pamphlet _ 1 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Act*  1887-8,  1888-9 2 

Index,  Digest  law  reports, 1 

LaddOov.H.  W.  MessBge,  Jan.  1890 1 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Acts  1886, 1888,  1889,  unb. 3 

Attorney  General's  report,  1888 1 

Boardrf  Health  report,  1888 I 

Board  ot  ninlritig  fund  report  1888,  uob> 1 

Commissioner  of  sinking  fund;  supplemental  report,  1888 1 

Comptroller  General's  report,  1888,  unb -  1 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  [Continued). 

Qeneral  aBaemblj  reports  and  resolutions,  1888 

Institution  for  eduoatioD  ot  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  report,  II 


Journal  of  the  House,  1887 

Journal  of  the  Senate,  1887 1 

Lunatic  asylum  report,  1887-8,  pam 1 

Peuitontiaiy  report,  IMS  pam. 1 

Richardson,  Gov.  J.  P.    Inaugural  addreaa,  1888,  pam 1 

Mowage,  1889,  i)am 1 

Pardons  and  oommutBtioiw  granted,  Not.  1867-8,  pam. .^ 1 

Beoretanrot  State,  eupplementar?  report,  1888,  pam _ _  1 

Superintendent  of  Education  report,  1888,  pom... 1 

Supreme  coturt  teporta,  toIo.  27-30 4 

Treaauier'e  report,  1688,  pam. 1 

UniTBTsi^  report,  1888,  pam. 1 


Aots  1883, 1889, 2  oopiee 3 

Appendix  to  house  journal.  1887 1 

Appendix  to  senate  journal,  1887 1 

Journal  of  the  house,  1889 - I 

Appendix  to  same 1 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1889 » 1 

Appendix  to  stune 1 

Suprwne  oourt  reports,  voL  86,  87 2 

TajloT, Got.  R  L.    Heesageof  Jan.  1889,  pamphlet , 1 

TE£AS. 

Building  oommittee  report,  1883 — 89 I 

DepBrtmwtal  teporte,  1887— 8, 2  ToL 3 

Journal  of  the  House,  1889 I 

Journal  of  the  senate.  1889 1 1 

Court  of  appeals  reports,  vols.  20,  25,  ae,  27 7 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  59,  69,  76 8 

Laws,  general,  1889,  unb. i 1 

Laws,  special,  1889.. __ : 1 

VERMONT. 

Agrioultural  experimental  station  report,  1887,1888 -     2 

Board  of  health  report,  1886-7  I88778 2 

Oommiesioners  of  monument  at  QettysbuiE  report,  1888,  pamphlet 1 

IHirymen's  aasooiation  report,  18^,  l^,unDound 2 

DiUingham,  Gov.  Message,  1888,  pam. 

I  Fish  oommissiooers  report,  1887-1888,  unbound 

Inspeotar  of  flnanoe  report,  1889,  unbound 

Insurauoe  commissioner's  report,  1887, 1888, 1889,  unbound 

Journal  of  the  hooae,  1888 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1888 

Laws,  1888,  3  oopiea 

Laws  of  saTingB  CMnks  etc.,  report,  1888,  pamphlet 

LegislstiTB  direetory,  1888 

E«wistration  report,  1886,  1887 ^ 

School  report,  1887'8 

State  officers  report,  1887-8 

Supervieore  of  msane  report,  1887-8,  pamphlet 

Supreme  court  reporte,  vols,  60,  61 

Supplement  to  digest,  vols.  49-60;  comp.,  D.  Rob«ls 

Vermont  in  the  civil  war,  Q.  C.  Benedict,  vol.  2 

VIRGINIA 

Acta,  1889-90 1 

Annual  reports,  1881-2,1888 , 

Journal  of  the  house,  1881-2 

Journal  of  the  senate,  188L-2 

State  papere.  Calendar,  toI.  7,  Jan.  1791-May  1895 

Supreme  court  reports.  Tola.  82-84 
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WASmNOTfJN  TERRITOBY,  Toto. 

Index  to  oode  BDd  aeaaion  laws,  1881,  83,  85, 87,  unb. 1 

Bapreme  oourt  reports,  toL  3 2 

WEST  VIBQINIA, 

LegislatiTe  maaual,  1889,  pam. 1 

8upr«iiie  court  reporU,  Tols.  30, 31 .■_ 2 

WilBoii,aoT.E.W.,MMMgeJ«i.ie89-«),pBma 2 

WISCONSIN. 

Historicftl  eooiely,  eoUeotionB,  vol*.  10, 11 „ ,  1 

Historioal  society,  library  ostalogue,  5  aupplemente,  vol  7.._ 1 

Hiatorioa]  society,  portrait  gallery,  trieaniBl  oataloffue,  unb. 1 

Historioal  Booie^,  pioceedings,  Jan.  1890,  unb 1 

Journal  of  the  aaBembly,  1889,  unb. 1 

Journal  of  the  houae,  1^,  unb. 1 

Lewo,  1889,  2vols. 2 

Supreme  oourt  reports,  toIb.  70, 71,  72,  73,  74 5 

WTOMINQ. 

Laws,  1888, 1890 2 

Warren,  Got,  P.E.     Beport  of,  pam. 1 


EXHIBIT  B. 

LIST  OP  DONATIONS-BOOKS,  PAMPHI,ETS,  PAPERS,  ETC 

UNITED  STATES. 

.Bureau  of  Education. 
CiroulsTB  of  information: 

1888,  No.  S.    Industrial  edaoatiou  in  the  south.    A.  D.  Mayo,  unbound 

1889,  bulletin  no.  1,  Indian  education.    T.  J.  HoTgaa,  pamphlet 

Circular  of  information: 

No.  2.  ProoeediiiRB  of  department  of  superint«ndenoe  of  National  educa- 
tional association  at  its  meeting  in  Washington,  Harah  6-8,  1889, 
unbound „. 

1890,  bulletin  Na  1,  honorary  degrees  as  conferred  in  American  ooUsgea.  C 
P.  Smith,  pam 

(Sioular  of  information: 

Na  2  Ehiglisl)  vooabalanes;  oomp.  B.  Wells  and  J.  W.  Eelly,  unbound 

Citoolar  of  information: 

1888,  No.  1,  contributionB  to  Amerioau  educational  history.  No.  2,  Thomas 
JffifferBon  and  the  UniTeraity  of  Virginia.  H.  B.  Adams,  unbound 

Circular  No.  2,  oontributions,  etc.,  No.  3,  history  of  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina. O.  Ia  Smith,  unbound _ 

Circular  of  information: 

1888,  No.  3,  contributions  etc.  No.  i,  history  of  higher  education  in  South 
Carolina,  etc.  C  Uerivather,  unbound 

Ctroular  No.  i,  oontributions  etc.  No.  6,  education  in  Georgia.  C.  E.  Jones 

CSroular  Na  7,  contributions,    No.  6,  history  of  education  in  Florida.  G.  O. 
Bush,  unbound — 

1889,  circular  Na  1,  contributions,  etc.,  Na  7,  higher  education  in  Wisoon- 
sin.  W.  P.  Allen,  D.  B.  Spenoer,  unbound __ 

1S90,  circular  No.  1,  confanbntiona,  etc..  No.  9,  history  of  federal  and  state 
aid  to  higher  education.    F.W.  Blackman,  unbound 

Special  report  on  public  librarians,  part  2,  rules  for  dictionary  catalogue.  0. 
A.  Cutter,  2d  edition,  unbound ...- 

Report  of  liie  commieeioner  of  education,  1885-6,1886-7 
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UNITED  STATES  (Continued).  To 

Bureau  of  Labor. 
Report  of  Labor  GommiaeioDer  1S87,  etrikee  and  lookouts;  18SB,  working  women 
in  lETse  cities,  oomp,  G.  D.  Wright;  1889,  mairiaffe  and  divoroe,  1867 — 86. 

Waflhujifton  1887— 89 _ 

Commi»»io»£r  of  Fith  and  FiaheriM. 
Fishe^  industrieB  of  the  United  States.    Seotion  2,  geographioal  view  of  flah- 
ery  industriee  of  the  U.  B.,  1880;  sections  3  and  1  in  1  vol.,  fishing  grounds  of 
North  Amerioa;  saotion  5,  hiatory  and  methods,  text,  voL   1,  2;  plates  to 

Fur  seal  and  other  Odieries  of  Aiacdca  and  Waah^gton,  1889 

Report  of  oonuniasioner,  1886,  part  1* 

Coa^  and  Oeodetie  Svrvej/. 
Report  of  superintendent,  ooBst  and  geodetic  eumey,  1886— 7..- 

Department  of  AgrieultKre. 
Album  of  agrioultural  statistioe  of  United  States.  1889.    Washington,  1389.    2 

Botuiical  diTision  bulletin.  No.  9.    Feaoh  ysUowb,  by  K.  F.  SmiuL  Washington 
1^  unb 

Ezpenmentat  station,  bulletin.  No.  4.    List  of  horticulturists  of  agricultural  ex- 
perimental etatbns,  Not.  1889.  Washington,  1889,  pam . 

Eiperimental  station,  bulletin,  No.  S.  Organization  lists  of  agricultural  experi- 
mental stations  ^d  colleges  in  United  Stales,  Uarch  1390',  unb 

ExperimeDtsl  station   reoord,  Sept.  1889;  toL  1,  No.  1;  Maroh  1890;  vol.  1,  Nos. 

S.l.'unb. 

Journal  of  mycologr,  vol!  5,  No.  4,  Deo.  1889;  toI.  6,  No.  1,  Uaroh  1890;  stu^  of 

fungi  in  relation  io  plant  diseases,  psm 

D^tartment  of  tlte  Interior. 
Census  1880,  toI  12,  mortality  and  vital  statistioB,  parts  with  plates;  vol.  17, 
water  power,  part  2;  vol.  19,  social  statistics  of  cities,  part  2;  voL  21,  defective, 
dependent,  delinquent,  classes',  vol.  22,  power  and  machinery  employed  in 

manufactures  and  ice  industry 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  United  States,  1881-85.    Foreign  oommeroe  immi- 

gratiun  and  tonnage.   Washington,  1881-85 _ 

Congressional  directory  to  January  25, 1890,  Slat  congress,  1st  session,  2d  edition 

Geologioal  survey,  mineral  prodaots  of  U.  8.,  1882-1887,  map 

Report  oonoemiu  receipt,  distribution  and  sale  of  public  documents  by  interior 

department,  1886-7, 1887-89,  pamphlet  and  unbound 

Thir^  flrat  congress.  Ist  seMion,  1829-30: 

State  papers,  vol  3;  title  page  wanting 

Thir^  fourth  oongrees,  3d  session,  1866r 

Report  of  euperinbendent  of  coast  survey,  1856 * 

lliiTty-flfth  congress,  let,  aeesion,  1867-8: 

Senate  doooments,  voL  7,  1857-8 

For^^eeoond  oonj^ress  3d  aeosion,  1872-3: 

House  ezeoative.  Foreign  re]Btioiia,vol.  S,  part  2;  Berlin  arbitration,  1872-3. 
For^-aeventh  Cocgiefl^  lat  session,  1881-2: 

Senate  miscellaneous,  vola.  7-11,  parts  3-T  Fishery  industriee  of  the  United 

States _, 

For^-eeventh  oongreBs,  2d  seesion,  1882-3:  , 

House  misoellaneouB,  voL  13,  part  17,  census  of  1880;  voL  IT,  report  on 
water  thowet  of  United  Stetee,  part  2;  voL  13,  part  19,  oenaus,  voL  19,  sooial 
statistios  of  cities,  part  2;  vol.  13  part  21,  census;  vol.  2L  defective, 
delinquMit,  and  dependent  classes;  vol.  13,  part^  census;  voL  22,  power 

and  machinery  in  manufactures  and  ice  industry 

Forty-eighth  Ccoigrees,  2d  session,  1881-6: 

Senate  executive,  vol.  1.  part  2,  No.  IT,  treaties  and  conventions  between 

the  United  States  and  other  foreign  powers  einoe  July  4, 1776 

VoL  2,  part  2,  No.  96;  Indian  education  and  civilization- 

Senate,  miBcellaneous,  vol  11,  No.  TO;  report   commissioner  of  fish    and 

fisheries,  1885 _ 

House  executive,  vol.  U,  report  of  United  States  commiseionet  of  educa- 
tion, 1884 
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XJNITED  STATES  (ConWnued).  V«l«. 

Forfcr-niiith  ConsreoB,  let  sesBion,  1B85-6: 

Senate  miecellaneous:  vol.  1, 1-46  ino. ;  vol  2,  4T-9S,  ezoept  71,  82;  vol.  3, 
report  of  GommisBioner  of  Fatenla;  toI.  i.  No.  82,  organization  of  oer- 
tam  bureouB;  vol.  5,  Noa.  99-170  except,  lOi,  120,  145,  152,  15i-156, 
162;  voL  5,  part  2,  mapa  to  NiooraguaQ  aurveyiug  P&ity,  1885;  vol.  6, 
memorial  sddreaeeB;  vol.  7,  obeervations  at  naval  obeervatory  1883,  and 
Hemoic  national  aocodetny  of  soienoe,  voL  3,  part  2;  vol.  8,  oontributione 
to  natural  liiatoiy  of  Alaska;  vol.  9-11,  pnr^  1-.3',  Wharton's  digest  of 
International  Law 11 

Senate  executive,  vol,  4,  Nob.  89-77  inc.,  except  Nob.  74,  vol.  5,  pt^ment  of 
awards  under  certain  treaties,  report  U.  S,  Nioaraguan  surveying  party; 
vol.  6,  Noa.  78-96  ino.;  vol  7,  Nob.  100-153  inc. _■      4 

House  misoellaaeous,  vol.  8,  oonanlar  reports,  June-Sept.  1885,  and  special 

reporte  on  trade  guilds  of  Europe,  eto 1 

VoL  10,  Nob.  87  to  177  inc.,  except  164;  vol.  11,  rebellion  reooids,  B.  1,  vol  16; 
vol.  12,  No.  178,  consular  roporta,  Oct  1885,  Marob,  1886 ;  voL  13,  Noe.  180- 
310,  except,  273,  302,  304,  30S,  338;  voL  14,  rebellion  record,  vol.  16;  vol.  15, 
No.  302,  memorial  addraooon,  Mwood,  Uankin,  and  Habn;  vol.  17,  Nos. 
341-396,  inc.,  except  354,  355,  371,  379,  380,  392,  393;  vol.  18.  American 
ephemeris  and  nautical  almanac,  1889;  vol.  19,  testimony  before  com- 
mittee relating  to  paneleolxic  telephone  company  |  voL  20,  No.  371, 
rebellion  record,  eeriee  1,  voL  17,  part,  1-,  vol.  21,  examination  of  wool  and 
0th«  animal  flbrea;  vol.  22,  parta,  1,  2,  Nob.  393,  report  of  United, 
Statea  expedition  to  Z^ady  Franklin  Bay,  2  vole;  vol  23,  part  1,  No.  391^ 
ulver  oommimion,  1876;  |>art3,  international  monetary  oonferenoe  1881; 
voL  24,  Na  376,  part  2,  mtemational  monetary  coufarenoe,lB78;  voL  2S, 
No.  15,  Smithsonian  report,  1885,  part  1;  voL  26,  Smithsonian  report, 
part  2 _ 18 

House  executive  dooumente:  vol.  1,  foreign  relations,  1885;  vols.  4,  5,  report 
chief  of  engineers,  1S85,  parte  2, 3;  voL  6,  Na  1,  part  2,  report  secretary  of 
war,  1886,  vol.  2,  engineers,  pu^  4;  voL'  7,  report  of  cheif  of  ordnEOpe 
1885;  vol.  8,  report  of  chief  aignal  offloer,  1^;  voL  9,  report  seorenVT 
of  navy,  1885;  vol.  10,  report  postmaster  geDeral,  1885;  vol.  12,  No^d, 
part  1,  report  seoretw^  of  interior,  1886,  voL  2;  vols.  14,  15,  repona 
secretary  interior,  1%^  vol.  4,  education;  vol.  5,  labor;  vol.  16,  report 
oommissioner  of  District  of  Columbia,  1885;  vol.  17,  report  of  eeore- 
tan  of  treasury,  1885,  finance;  vol.  18,  report  United  Steles  geolog- 
iciu  survev,  and  report  secretary  of  troasuiy  1886;  voL  2,  ooUection  of 
duties;  voL  19,  report  of  oompboller  of  currency;  vol  20,  Nob.  4-20, 
except,  5, 18, 19;  vol.  21,  No.  5,  estimates  of  appropriation,  1887;  vol.  22, 
proposals  for  carrying  mails,  1885;  vol.  23,  No.  18,  report  of  coast  and 
geodetic  aarvc^,  18B6;  voL  24,  oommeroe  and  narigation,  1836;  voL  25,  Nos. 
21-50  inc.  except,  27, 29,  31,  49;  ToL  26,  Na  27,  aooounto  of  U.  S.  treasury 
1885;  Tol.  27,  Na  29,  receipts  and  expenditures  of  U.  S.  1880-82;  vol  28, 
Na  49,  report  on  fortifications  and  other  defenses;  vol.  28,  part  2,  maps  to 
same;  vol.29,  oattle  and  dairy  farming;  vol.  30,  No&  52-118,  except,  63  and 
116;  vol.  31,  Nob.  119-172,  except  163;  toL  32,  report  of  cruise  of  steamer 
Oorwin  in  Artie  ocean;  vol.  2^  Noe.  173-280,  except  176  and  253;  vol.  34, 
ocmunercial  relations  of  U.  S.  1885-6;  voL  36,  Nos.  281-377,  except  290; 
vol.  36,  No.  290,  production  of  precious  metele  in  U.  a,  1885;  vol  37, 

rqiortof  oommiaaioner of  sgriculture,  1886 34 

Fc»ty-nintb  congress,  2d  sesn<m,  lw6— 87: 

Senate  reporta,  vol  I— 3,  Noa.  1616— 1990 __ _ 3 

Senate  muorilaneoua,  vol.  1,  Noe.  1—29;  voL  2,  Nos.  30—91,  except  Na  30 
parte  2  and  90;  vol.  3,  No.  30;  part  2,  memoirs  of  national  academy  of 
soienoe,  vol  4,  part  1;  voL  4,  No.  90,  report  of  commissioner  of  fish  and 
fii^riee,  1886;  vol.  6,  Nos.  93—94,  memorial  addressee  Logan  and  Pike..  6 
Senate  exeouave^  voL  1,  Nos.  1-110;  vol.  2,  Nob.  111—125;  vol  6,  No.  1,  part 
2,  nport  erf  secretary  of  war,  1886,  vols.  3  and  4;  vol.  8,  Na  1,  ^rt  6, 
rqmn  of  aaoretary  of  interior,  1886;  vol.  1,  Indian  affairs;  vol.  9,  No.  1, 
put  5,  report,  secretary  of  interior,  vol.  2,  land;  voL  10,  No.  1,  part  5, 
rvpart  ot  secretary  of  interior,  1886,  vol.  3,  geological  survey;  vol.  11, 
Na  1,  part  5,  report  ot  secretary  of  interior,  1886;  vol.  4,  education 
and  labor;  voL  £2,  Na  1,  part  6,  report  of  oommieeioner  district  of 
Gdumbia,  1886;  vol.  17,  No.  7,  part  2,  internal  commerce,  U.  8.,  1886;  voL 
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21,  No.  31,  part  1,  report  on  toetBot  metal  aad  other  materials  1888,  parti; 
vol.  26,  No.  171,  oommeroial  relations  of  U.  8.,  1885— 6,  vol.  1  ____ 11 

HouBe  reporto,  voL  1,  Noe.  3476-3817;  toI.  2,  Son.  3818-4181,  except  4174; 
vol.  3,  No.  4174,  inveBtigation  of  tabor  trouble  in  Hiasouri,  ArkanBao;  Kansas 
Texas  and  Blinois.._ 3 

Houae  MiBoellaneous.  vol.  1,  Noa.  1—166,  eioept  63—56, 135, 146;  vol.  2,  No. 
63,  rebellion  record  S.  1,  vol.  17,  part  2;  vol.  3,  No.  54;  rebellion  record 
S.  1,  vol.  12,  part  2,  supplement;  voL  4,  Noa.  66.  56,  oonaular  reporta, 
April-Dec.  ifee,  Noa.  19,  20;  vol.  6.  Nos.  146. 166, 166, 168;  vol.  7.  Nos.  158 
— 162,  memorial  addreasea;  voL  8,  bulletins  U.  S.  geoloBioal  survey,  Noe. 
24—36;  vol.  10,  No.  187,  report  o(  bureau  of  ethnology  1883-84;  vol.  12, 
Smiohsonian  report,  part  2, 1886,  vol.  9,  No.  166,  U.  S.  flah  commissioner  , 
1886,  vol.  6,  voL  9,  No.  168  U.  S.  oonaular  reports  Jan.— March,  1887,  vol. 

21 - 12 

Porty-ninth  oongreaa.  2d  Beaaion,  1886-7: 

Houae  ezeoutive,  vol.  1,  foreign  relatioua,  1886;  vol  2,  No.  1,  part  2,  report 
aeoretary  of  war,  vol.  1;  voL  3,  No.  1,  part  2,  report  aeoretary  of  war,  188& 
voL  2,  part  1,  engioeen,  part  1;  vol.  4,  No.  1,  part,  2,  report  secretary  of 
vrar,  1886,  voL  2^part  2,  engineera,  part  2;  vol.  5,  No.  1,  part  2,  report  aeo- 
retary of  war,  1886,  vol.  2,  pul  3,  ecizineers  part3;  vol.  7,  report  aeoretary 
of  navy  and  postmastorgeneral,  1886;  vol.  13,  No.  2,  parte  1, 2.  report 
secretary  <^  treasuir,  1886,  vols.  1,  2;  vol.  14,  report  oompt,  of  ourrenoy 
and  oommiBsioner  of  internal  revenue,  1886;  vol.  15,  No.  20,  part  3,  oon- 
bwjta  for  oarryingmail,  1886;  vol.  15,  No.  89,  eetimates  for  deficiency  in 
appropriationa,  lm7;  vol.  16,  No.  7,  part  1,  oommerce  and  navigation  of 
tJ.  8. 1886;  vol.  18,  Nob.  6.  8r21.  eioept  No.  20,  part  3;  vol.  19,  Noa.  22-27 ; 
vol.  20,  Nos.  28-78;  vol.  21,  report  of  t«et  of  metals  and  other  materials, 

C2;  vol.  22,  No.  40,  report  U.  S.  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  1886;  voL  2» 
79-1.30,  eioept  89;  voL  24,  Nob.  131-180,  eioept  171;  vol.  25,  Noe.  181- 

200;  vol.  27,  No.  171,  part,2,  commercial  relations,  U.  3. 1885-6,  vol.  2 25 

FiStieth  Oongreee,  Ist  seeaion,  im-8. 

Journal  of  the  senate _ 7 

Journal  of  the  houae,  vol.  1,  2  oopiea,  vol.  3,3  copies 1 

Senate  reports,  vols.  1, 2,  Nos.  1-660,  except  501;  vol.  9,  Na  2,332,  parta  1-3, 
inc.,  reviBioa  of  tariff,  parta  2, 3;  voL  10,  operatiauB  of  the  oivil  asrvioe, 

1887-8_._ __ ... 4 

Senate  misoellaneous,  vol.  1,  Nob.  1-100 1 

Senate  exeautive,  vol.  1,  Nos.  1-50;  vol.  2,  No.  51,  parte  1-3,  ino.;  testimony 
taken  by  U.  S.  Pacific  Railway  oommission,  vols,  1,  2,  and  reports;  vol.  3, 
parta  4r-8,  inc.,  testimony  vols.  3-7  inc.;  voL  6,  testimony  before  U.  8. 
paoiiio  rsilvray  committee,  vols.  8,  9;  vol.  7,  Noa.  52-124,  ezoept  91, 113; 
vol.  8,  rainfall  on  pacific  coast,  etc.;  vol.  10,  Nos.  125-1S8;  vol.  12,  No.  223, 

4th  report,  civil  eervioe  oommisBJon,  Jan.  1886~June,  1B8T 9 

House  miscellaneous,  voL  3,  register  U.  S.,  voL  1;  vol,  4,  No.  ^.part  2,reKia- 
ter  U.  S.,  1887,  vol.  2;  vol.  5,  annual  report  oommissioner  of  patents,  1887; 
vol.  6,  Nos.  281-699,  eioept  325,  338, 339, 341, 342, 374,  OTl,  SH,  600-605;  vol 
12,  reception  of  portraite  of  ez-epeakera  Sedgwick,  Vamum  and  Banka, 
Jan.  1888,  eto.;  vol.  14,  report  bureau  of  ethnology,  1884-5;  vol.  17,18, 
Na  600,  parta  1,  2,  Smithsotian  report,  1887,  pt  1,  2;  vol.  27,  Txistal  laws 

and  regulations,  1887-8 _ _       0 

House  executive,  voL  4,  parts,  1,  2,  report  chief  signal  offloer;  vol.  7,  No.  1, 
part  2,  report  aeoretary  of  war,  1887;  vol.  3.  report  chief  of  ordnanoe;  voL 
11,  No.  1,  part  5,  report  secretary  of  interior,  1887,  vol.  S;  vol.  16,  No.  1, 

rrt  6;  report  DommuaioDer  district  of  Columbia,  1887;  vol.l7,Na  3,  parte 
2,  report  Compt  of  currency,  1BS7,  vols.  1, 2;  voL  19,  eatimates  of  appro- 

priatiooB  1889,  oontractefoT  carrying  mails,  1K7 6 

House  executive,  voL  23,  test  of  metus  and  other  materials  for  industrial 

Surposes,  1887;  vol.24,  report  U.Sooast  and  geodetic  survey,  1887;  vol  27, 
OS.  124, 382,  receipte  and  expenditurea,  1885, 1886;  vol.  32,  No.  470,  report 

of  oommissioner  of  Bgrioulture.  1888 16 

House  executive,  vol.  1,  foreign  relations,  1887 ;  vol.  2,  report  of  sc-retary  of 
war,  vol.  1, 1887 ;  vol.  3-6,  report  of  secretary  of  war,  parts  1-4 ;  vol.  8,  navy, 
1887;vol.9,  raportof  poBtmaator  general,  1887;  vols.  10, 13, 14,  report  of 
secretarv  of  interior,  vola.  1,4,6,  l8S7;vol.  16,  report  of  seoretary  of  treas- 
ury, on  finances,  1887 _ 12 
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UKllTED  STATES  (Continued).  TtO* 

Fiftieth  OoBgreeo,  2d  BMnion,  1888-9: 

House  journal,  3  oopios - -      3 

House  miBcelloDeouB,  vol.  5,  aiioUBl  report  ol  commiBeioner  of  pateate,  1888; 
vol.  18,  catalogue  of    atara  observed    from    U-  S.    naval   obeervatorj', 

18*5-1877. ___ - ^- 2 

House  executive,  vol.  14,  report  of  secrBtary  of  interior,  vol.  5, 1888;  voL  23, 

offers  and  oontracta  for  oarrjin^  the  mails,  etc.,  1888-9 2 

Department  of  Jvttice. 

Attorney  ^neral's  report,  1888 _ '  1 

Department  of  the  Navy. 
Nautical  monographs  Na  5;  Great  storm  off  the  AtlantJo  coast,  March  11-U 

1888 .-. : 1 

Waahiugtoo  obeervatjons,  1884;  appendix  1,  catalogue  of  stars  observed  at  U.  S. 

naval  observatory,  1815-77, 3d  edition.   Washington  1889 _ 1 

D^Mrtmertt  of  State. 
Case  of  United  Statee  laid  before  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  convened  at  06neva, 

1871;  "Alabama  claims"  Washington  1872___ 1 

Commercial  relations  of  United  States,  18G0;  1876;  1880-81;  1882-83,  2  vols; 

1885-6,2  vols;  1886-7 _ 8 

Comptroller  of  currency,  rsport,  1888,  vol.  12,  2  vols 2 

GonEular  reports.  Nob,  91-115,  unb.__ _-_ -    25 

Contents  and  index,  vol.  29,  oonsular  reports  Noe.  101-104,  pam. I 

DiKest  published  opinions  of  United  StAtes  attorney's  general  on  international 

law,  treaties  et«.  rev.  ed.  Washington,  1877 1 

Director  of  mint,  report,  1888 • 1 

Blootrioal  conference  at  Philadelphia,  1881 1 

Foreign  relations  of  United  States,  1870-72: 1872,  part  2,  vols.  1-5  inc;  1873,  3 

parts;  1874;  1875, 2  parte;  1877-79,  inc;  1381-87,  inc 27 

International  monetary  conference,  1878 _ 1 

International  sanitary  conference,  1881.    Washington,  1881 1 

Life  saving  pervice,  report,  1887 1 

Maps,  showing  diplomatic  and  oonsular  offices,  United  States,  March  1, 188S_..      1 
Papers  relating  to  treaty  of  Washington,  vol,  6,  Washington  arbitration.    Wash- 
ington, 1871 1 

Register  of  department  corrected  to  Deo.  1, 1888.    Washington  1889,  unb. 1 

Statutes  of  United  States,  1887-8, 1888-9,  318  copies  each,  unb 636 

Survey  of  northern  boundary  of  United  States  from  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 

BUmmit  of  Rocky  mountains,  1872-76 1 

Trade  and  transportation  between  United  States  and  Spanish  America.    Wash- 
ington, 1889,  unb. 1 

Tnae  of  Great  Britain  and  United  States.    Beport  of  committee  of  Lords  of 

Privy  Council,  1791.     Washington,  1888,  unb. _ 1 

Department  of  the  TreoMiry. 

Oommiseioner  of  navigation,  report,  1888,  unb 1 

Comptroller  of  currency,  report,  1889, 2  copies 2 

Director  of  United  Statee  minl^    annual  report,    1888-9.    Washington,    1889, 

unbound „ 1 

Director  of  United  States  mint.   Beport  en  production  of  precious  metals  in , 

United  States,  1888, 1889,  unbound 2 

Idfe  saving  eervioe  report,  1887 1 

Seoretarrof  treasury,  report,  1888, 1889___ _ ,._ 2 

Statistical  abstract  of  United  States,  report,  1887, 1888 2 

Department  of  War. 
Chief  of  engineere,  geographical  survey,  west  of  west  100th  meridian)  toL  1 

report 1 

OuBiof  engineers,  report  1888,4  vols.,  1889,  4  vols. 8 

Inde*  to  reports,  1880-1887,  vol.  2_ 1 

Chief  of  Ordnance,  report,  1888, 1889 2 

Medical  and  surgical  nistory  of   war  of  rebellion,  voL3,part  1,  medical  hls- 

're«M^B«ri«"i,"Toirffi,'part'l— 27"WariiTi^n."V£«^  27 
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Interstate  Commerce. 

First  BOQual  report,  United  States  railway  atatiBtioa,  16ST-1888 1 

General  oonf erenoe  of  railroad  oommiBBioDerB,  March,  1889 1 

Report  of  oommiBBionera,  1887-fl 1 

Report  of  decisions  of  oommiBfiionera,  188S-9,  vol.  2 1 

Land  Offlce. 

Reportfl  of  the  oommissioner  of  the  land  oftlM,  1878-89 11 

Patent  Office. 

Annual  report  oonuniwioner  of  patents,  1887, 1888,  unbound .'. _-     3 

SpecifioationH  and  drawings  of  patents  issued  from  United  States  patent 
office,  February  18K7-April  1889,  2  vols,  each 51 

Penman  Office. 

Annual  report  commissioner  of  peneions,  1888, 1889,  unbound 3 

Statistical  map  of  United  States,  population,  soldiere,  etc _ I 

Public  Printer. 

CongtesBionBl  record 60th  oonsress,  Island  2d  aesHoiie  in  15 part* 15 

Public  papeiB  of  Orover  Cleveland,  1885-89.    Waahington,  1889 _ _. .     2 

Signai  Office. 

Bulletins    of  international  simultaneous    meleoroloeicsl    observations,  Nov.    . 
1880,  March,    May,    Sept  1881;  Feb.,  May,  June-Dec.  laSi,  summary   and 
record  of  sama,  1883, 1885, 1886,  1887 18 

Monthly  weather  service  report,  Jan.-June,  Nov.  Deo.  1873;  May,  Aug.-Dec. 
1874;  Jan.,  Feb.,  July-Dec,  1875;  Nov.,  Doc.,  1876;  Jan.  Oct,  Nov..  1877; 
May-Aug.,  Oct,  Nov.,  1878;  March,  Aug.,  Oct.,  Dec.,  187SJ;  May,  1880-Doc 
1884;  March,  Aug.,  Oct,  Dec.  1886;  Jan.-March,  Deo.,  1887,  pamphlete -.    98 

Report  of  proceedings  o(  U.  S.  expedition  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  etc.,  Wash- 
ington, 1882,  2  vols i 

Weekly  weather  chronicle,  1874, 1875, 1876,  (vols,  imperfect)  unbound 3 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Abolition  of  patents.     Recent  discussion  iu  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the 

continent     London,  1869 --     I 

Bureau  of  ethnoloy,  report,  1882-8 ___ 1 

Oreenwich  astronomical  and  meteorological  obeervationa,  1887 1 

Introduction  to  astronomical  observations  made  at  royal  obeervatory,  Green- 
wich, 1887.    Xx>ndon,  1889 -      1 

Joseph  Henry  and  magnetic  telegram,  C  M  Dickiason.    New  York,  1885. 1 

Message  of  I*reeident   of  Argentine  Republic,  1888.    Beunos  Ayres,   D.  i~ 

Miscellaneous  collections,  vols.  32,  33.     Washington,  1888,  unb _ - 

Proceeding  of  institution,  vols;  10, 11,  1887, 1888 --  - 

Proceedings  of  Royal  society  of  Canada,  vol.  5, 1887;  vol.  6,  1888.     Montreal, 

1888-9 - -- ; 

Report  of  institutions,  1885 _ -—  1 

MICHIGAN. 

Billsof  the  house,  1887,  2  copies;  1889,2  vols.,  2 copies _ <' 

Bills  of  the  senate,  1887,  2  copies;  1889,  2  copies __ -_  * 

State  pioneer  and  historical  society   collections,  vols.  11,    12,    13,  14,   15,  5 

vole.,  2  copies  each •' 

Supreme  court  reports,  vol.  37  annotated  edition;  vols.  62-71,  76.     12  volo,  ^^ 

6  copies  each... '- 
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MICHIGAN  (Continued).  VoU. 

Board  of  CharitUa. 

Anaual   oonvention   of  supenntendeDts   of  poor  and  uaioa  aseooiatiana   of 

Miohigan,  1390,  unb. , 1 

Buffalo  inaane  asylum  report,  1881, 1886.     Albauy  1882-7,  paniB -  2 

Ghioago  house  of  oorrectioii  report,  1880, 1883,  pams. 2 

OonnMtiout  board  of  ofaoritieB  rmort,  VS^  unb. 1 

Betreat  (or  iusuie  report,  1887,  IfeS,  pamB.,- -  2 

Counto  and  borough  priaone  oi  Great  Britain 1 

Detroit  house  of  oorreotion  report,  1872, 1885, 1886,  pams. 3 

Beport  of  board  of  oharities  and  correotiooB,  1885-9.     Lttusing  1886-9,  unb 9 

Board  of  Health. 

Alden,  L.  P.  Shady  side  ol  placing  out  eyetem,  pam 1 

Amerioan  asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford  Conn,  reports,  18.S1,  1886, 

Hartford,  1831,  1886,  unb..  _ 1 

Annual  report  ot  the  Michigan  Board  of  Health,  1887,2  copies,  1888 3 

Annual   report  of  tbe  Grand  Bapids  flre  commiasion,  1886.     Grand  Bapids, 

Biennial  report  Mich.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1880-2,  unb 1 

DimJQutioD  of  pauperism,  pam 2 

Oirla  in  penal  mstitutions,  pam _ 1 

niinois  Commissioner  of   public  oharitiea,  report,  1878.      Springfteld,  1879, 

unbound  .__ __ 2 

Baatem  hospital  for  insane,  report,  1886.    Springfield,  1887,  unbound 1 

Penitentiary  oommissioner's  report,  1880.    Springfield,  1880,  unbound 1 

Iowa  institution  for  feeble  minded,  report,  1385.    Dee  Hoinee,  1885 1 

Kerlin,  J.  N.,  Knight,  Q.  H.,  provision  for  idiotic  and  feeble  minded  children 

and  State's  duty  towards  epileptioa,  pam 1 

Manual  ot  St  Mark's  home  and  hospital.    Grand  Bapids,  Mich.,  1877,  para 1 

Maesachuaette  labor  bureau  report,  1879.     Boston,  1879 1 

Prison  oommiaaioner,  report,  18B2.    Boston,  1882,  unbound 1 

National  habits  of  providence,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Pollution  ot  water   euppliee.     Report  of  committee,  1888.     Concord,    1889,  , 

pam __ 1 

Saoredneeeof  human  life,  pam 1 

Sanitary  conventions;  prooeedinga. 

Albion,  Deo.  6,  7, 1887;  Biglfepids.  Nov.  18, 19, 1886;  Coldwater,  SepL  9, 10. 
1886;  Hastinge,  Dec.  3,  4,  1888;  Ludington,  July  11.  12.  1889;  Manistee, 
June  5,  6, 1888;  Ote^o.  May  2,  3, 1889;  Owoeso,  Nov.  22.  23,  1887;  Pontiac, 
Oct   17,18,1889;   Tecumseh,  June,  6,7,  1889;  Traverse  City,  Aug.  24,  35, 

1887;  Vicksburg,  Dec.  5,  6,  1889;  Lansing,  1889-90,  pams. 11 

Wey,  H.  D.    Physical  and  industrial  training  of  criminals.  New  York,  1888, 

nnbound 1 

MiacellaneouB  pama. , 26 

Bureau  of  Labor. 
Report  commissioner  of  labor,  1889, 1890 2 

Commissioner  of  Railroadt. 

Bailroad  laws  of  Michigan,  1890 1 

Peport  ot  oommiseioner  of  railroads,  1887-8,  2  copies 2 

Executive  Office. 

Message  ot  Gov.  C  G.  Iiuce  toMichieau  legislature  Jan.  3,  1889.  in  English, 
French.  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Polish,  Dutch,  German,  Bohemian,  8  pam- 
phlets, 2  copies  each 1 

Michigan  bic^rsphiee;  Barly  history  of  Michigan  state  officers,  members  of 
legislature,  etc,  1837-1887;  comp.  S.  D.Bingham.  Lanaing,  1888 101 

Mineral  reeources  of  Michigan,  1836,  1887,  1888.  Lanaing,  1S8&-88,  75  copies 
each __ 225 

Proceedings  at  dedioation  of  Michigan  monuments  upon' battlefield  at 
Gettysburg,  June,  12,  1889.  Detroit,  1889____ 1 

Washington  oentenatr  celebrated  at  New  York,  April  29-30,  May  1, 1889 1 
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HICmOAN  (ConHnved).  Tids. 

Hotue  of  RepremntaHvea. 

OoUeotion  of   photographs  of  membera,  Miohigon  bouse  of   repreaentativee 
1889,  (frBmed) 1 

Secretary  of  State. 

Abatraota  of  repotia  county  superiuteDdente  of  the   poor,  1386,    1887,  1888. 

unbound,  50  copieB  each 150 

Abstract  of  sherifTB  reporte  relating  to  jails,  1886-T,  188T-8,  1888-9.  50  copies 

eaoh,  unbound ._ 150 

Abatract  of  statistics  relating  to   insane,   deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  idiotio  and 

apileptic,  1887, 1888, 1889,  50  copies  each,  unbound _ ISO 

Adjutant  general's  report,  1887-88,  50  copies 50 

Attorney  general's  report,  1888,  50  oopies,  unbound 50 

Auditor  general's  report,  1883-89,  50  copies  each,  unbound 100 

Bank  commiseionerB  8  report,  1889,  50  copies,  uoboiuid 50 

Board  of  agriculture,  report,  1887,   1888,  150  copies  each 300 

Board  of  commifisioners  Stato  house  ot  correction  and  branch  of  State  prison. 

Upper  Peninsula,  report,  1888,  25  copies,  pam 25 

Board  of  oontrol  of  school  for    the   blind,   report,   1886-7,  1887-8,  50  copies 

each,  pam 100 

Board  of  control,  industrial  school  for  girls,  feport,  1887-88,  50  copies,  pam.    50 

Board  of  oontrol  of  reform  school,  report,  1886-88,  50  copies,  unbound SO 

Board  of  control  State  public  school  for  dependent  children,  report,  1887, 

1888,  Lianaing,  1888,  50  copies,  unbound 60 

Board  of    corrections  and  charities,  report,  1887  and  1888.    LiBneing,  1888, 

unbound,  SO  copies,  i 60 

Boardof  health,  report,  1887, 1888, 150  copies  each.. _ 300 

Board  of  managers  of  asylum  for  insane  criminals,  report,  1887-88 50 

Board  of  managers,  soldiers'  home,  report,  1887-88,  50  copies,  unbound 50 

Board   of  managers  of  State   house  of   oorreotion   at  Ionia,  raport,   1888,   50 

copies,  unbound 50 

Board  of  State  Auditors,  report,  1887, 1888,  50  copies  each,  unbound 100 

Board  of  truatees,  eastern  asylum  for  insane  report,  1887-8,  50  copies 50 

Board  of  tnutees,  Michigan  asylum  for  insuie,  report,  1887  and  1888,  60 

copies,  unbound 50 

Board  of  tnist«eB,  northern   asylum  for  insane,  report,  1887-88,  50  copies, 

unbound 50 

CanvasB  of  votaa,  Michigan,  1888,  for  presidential  electon,  eto 1 

Crop  report  (monthly)  Nos.  81—101,  July,  1888-,Tune  1890;  weather  service 

report,  June  1888— June  1890,  50  copies  each,  pams J20O 

Dram  laws  of  Miohisan.  Lanaing,  1887,  26  copies  unbound 25 

Farm  and  farm  products,  report,  188C-7;  1887-8:  1888-9, 60  copies  each 150 

Fish  oommissioner's  report,  1886-1888,  unbound. 50 

Game  and  fish  warden,  report,  1887-88,  50  copies,  pam..  _ 50 

Horticultural  society,  report,  1888 150 

Inspector  of  illuminating,  oils  report,  1888,  50  copies,  unbound 60 

Insurance  oommissioner's  report,  1887,  part  2;  1888,  parts  1,  2;  1889,  parts  1, 

2;  1890,  parte  1,  2,  61  oopies  eaoh 360 

Joint  documents,  1886.    Lanainn,  1886.  i  vois.,  150  copies  (2  copies  full  bound)  600 

Journal  of  the  House,  1889,  3  voTb,,  100  copies  each 300 

Journal  of  the  Senate,  1889,  2  vols.,  100  copies - 300 

Laborbureau  report,  1888-9;  188&'90,  50  copieB  eaeh,  unbound 100 

Laws  relating  to  highways  and  bridges,  18^,  60  copies,  unbound SO 

Legislative  manuel,  1889-90, 100  copies 100 

Ijve  stock  sanitary  commission,  report,  March,  1887~Deo.  1888,  pams. SO 

.  Live  stoak  sanitary  laws,  60  copies,  pom 50 

Local  acts,  18%2  copies  full  bound,  98  copies  half  bound 100 

Pnblio  sots,  1889, 15  ocrpiea  full  bound,  165  copies,  half  bound 300 

Quartermaster  general's  report,  1887-88,  60  copies,  pam 60 

Bailroad  oommiasioner's  report,  1888, 1889,  60  copiea  each _  100 

Et««iatration  rd^rt,  vitel  stetistios,  1886, 1887, 160  copies  each 300 

Soldiers'  home,  report,  1887-8,  SO  copies,  unbound BO 

Stete  librarian's  report,  1887-88,  50  .copies,  unb SO 
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State  prisoD,  report,  1887-8,  unbouod 60 

State  tteaeurer,  report,  1887-8,  50  copies,  pam 50 

Supermtendeat  of  public  iDstruotioo,  report,  1887, 1888, 50  oopies  each 100 

Supplement  to  S-  M.  Greea'e  treatiee  on  township  and  towujbip  offioera,  1884, 
1888.  Lanaing  1884-1888,  25  copies  each 50 

Senate. 
Ijeeialative  proceedings  Jan.  21,  1889.  Memorial  of  Hem.  J.  H  McDonald, 

Lieut  Gov.  of  Mich.    Lansing,  1889,  50  copies 50 

Photographe  of  members  of  Michigan  Senate,  1889,  (framed) -^ 

State  Trea»urer. 
State  treasurer's  report,  1889 , ,.      1 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
School  laws,  Michigan,  1885,  with  amendments,  188T,  T  copies;  1S89,  75  copies. 

Lansing.  1885-9,  82  copies 82 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  report,  1887,1888,2  copies  each 4 

INDIVmUALS. 

Angell,  J.  B.  Ann  Arbor. 

UniTereit)' of  Uicbigan,  calendar,  1888-9.  Ann  Arbor,  1890,  unbound 1 

Ay*r,  J.  C,  and  Co.  Lowell,  Maw. 

Ayer'a  Almanac,  1889,  (in  12  languages)  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Baker,  Voorkig,  db  Co.   ffew  York. 
Brief  digest  to  first  six  vols.    American  State  reporte.  San  Francisco,  1889, 
unbound  .,. _ 1 

Baldwin,  C.  C.    Ckveland. 
Oeoealog;  of  Baldwin  famil}',  supplement.    Cleveland,  1889 1 

Barrow,  Mrs.  J.  W.  New  York. 
Catalogueof  book  in  Barrow  library.    New  York,  1888,  unb. 1 

SarroiD  iS  Co.  Chicago,  lUinoia. 
Washington  territory  and  the  far  northwest    Chicago,  n.  d.,  unbound 1 

Batchellor,  A.  S.  LittUton,  N.  B. 
Publication  of  early  State  and  provincial  papers  of  New  Hampshire.  Concord, 
1890,  pam m. 1 

Belly  R.  Canada. 

BellLR.  Forest  fires  in  Northern  Canada.  Washington,  1889,  pam. 1 

Forests  of  Canada,  Montreal,  1886,  pam ,. 1 

Olaoial  phenomena  in  Canada.   Washington,  1^,  pam _ 1 

Huronian  system  in  Canada.  Montreal,  1888,  pam 1 

Marble  Island  of  Northwest  coast  of  Hudson's  bay.  Toronto,  1887,  pam 1 

Medicine  man,  etc.    Montreal,  1886,  pam 1 

Origin  of  gneiss,  eto.    Salem,  1889,  pam,_ ._ 1 

Gecaraphioal  distribution  ot  forest  trees  of  Canada,  1^2.  Montreal,  1882,  pam.  1 

Geology  of  Ontario,  ete.   Toronto,  1889,  pam _ 1 

Hudson  Bay  «Kpodition,  1886.  report  n.  p.  n,  d.,  unbound -. 1 

Mineral  resources  of  Hudson  s  Bay  territory,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam. 1 

Blackbird,  A.  J.  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 
History  of  Ottewa  and  Chippewa  Indians  of  Michigan,  and  grammar  ot  their 
language,  by  A.  J.  Blackbird.  Ypsilanti,  1887,  unbound.; 1 

Brockway,  Z.  R. 
Prison  labor  competition.  Z.  B.  Brockway  (reprint  from  Forum),  pam. 1 
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INDIVIDUAI^  (ConHnued).  Toto. 

Campbell,  Han.  M.  D.  Coldwaler. 

Photograph  ol  statue  of  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  with  autograph 1 

Chalmers,  P.  London  England. 
Mr.  John    Fraacis  ot  the  Atheaaeum  on  plan  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  b;  F. 
Chalmers.  Loudon,  1689,  unboand _ -- 1 

Chatiey,  if.  A.  Detroit. 
Biographical  sketches  of  claea  ot  1868,  Univenit?  or  Michigan.    Detroit,  o. 
d.  pamphlet - -..     1 

Christianey,  Hon.  I.  P.  Lansing,  Mich. 
Proceedings  of  U.  S.  senate  sitting  for  trial  of  W.  W.  Belknap.  Washington, 
1876. __-_ _  __ _ I 

Clark,  A.  A.  Lanmng,  Mich. 

Gerins,  prevention  of  oonaumption,  br  A.  A.  Clark,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam. 1 

Meteorology  and  disease.  A.  A.  Clark,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam _ 1 

Prevention  of  oonsumption.  A.  A.  Clark,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Cobb,  W.  H.  BoaUm,  Mom. 
Memorial  of  Rev.  J.  P.  lAngworthy,  1306-1888.  Boston,  1889,  unbound I 

Cole,  F.  L.    St.  Louit,  Mixtonri. 

Laws  of  Indiana  territory,  1801-6.  Paola,  1886 _ 1 

Minutesof  New  Jersey  convention,  1787.    Trenton,  1T86,  pam 1 

Cook,  W.  W.  Lanting. 
Report  of  eub-oommittoe  on  army  centennial  celebration  of  inauguration  of 

Oeoqte  Washington,  1889,  n.  p.  n.  d -      i 

Turner,  H.  L.    The  out«tret«hed  hand,  et«.   Chicago,  1689,  pam ^ 

Cooley,  Hon.  T.  M.  Ann  Arbor. 
Interstate  commerce  act,  pooling  and  combinations  which  affect  its  operation, 

by  T.  M.  Cooley,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Interstate  commerce  oommisaion,  2d  annual  report,  1689,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Corty,  C.   Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Brewton  resources,  etc.,  1886.    Montgomery,*n.  d,  pam.._ _ ' 

Decatur,  resources.   Decatur,  1888,  pam „ I 

Present  and  Prospective.    New  York,  1886,  pam 1 

1888,  pam.___ _ _._ ____• 1 

Plorenoe,  mining,  etc    Nashville,  1887,  pam .-  1 

Hunteville,  resources.    Birmingham,  18^  pam _ 1 

North  Alabama,  biatorioal,  etc    New  York,  1688,  unbound 1 

Riley,  B.F.    Alabama  as  it  is,  2d  edition.    Atlanta,  1888,  unbound ' 

Sehna  and  Dallas  Co.    Selma,  1888,  pam. 1 

Sheffield,  1886,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Crerar,  J.,  Trustee*  of  Estate  of. 
Copy  of  will  of  J.  Crerar.    n.  p.  n.  4,  pam 1 

Croisman,  D.  L.,  WUliamtton. 
Early  French  occupancy  of  Hicbigao;  origin  of  committee  of  the  whole,  by  D. 
L.  Croesmau.    Lansing,  1689,  unb._ -      1 

Crotty  Bros.,  Lansing. 

American  grape  (cro wet's  guide.    New  York,  1880 I 

International  exhibition,  Paris,  1878,  Vienna,  1873.    New  York,  n.  d.. ^ 

Ontchson,  Hon.  B.  M. 
Memoir  of  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  unbound-- * 
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Darling,  C.  W.    Utioa. 
Memorial  to  m;  honored  kiodred,  hj  C..  W.  Darlicg,  1888.  Utica,  a.  d.,  unbound.      1 

Daviet,  T.  F.  Bishop  of  Michigan. 
Joumat  of  general  convention  of  Proteetant  Episcopal  church,  U.  S.  A.,  1889,  n. 

p.,  IB90,  unbound _ 1 

De  Peyater,  J.  W.  New  York. 

Hiscellaniea  by  an  officer,  etc.,  2  parts.    New  Y'ork,  1888,  unbound _.      2 

WalleneteiH.    New  York,  1889,  unbound 1 

Dorgeg,  a.  W.  E. 
Interriew  betweed  U.  S.  House  of  Rep.  committee  on  banking,  and  J.  J.  Knox, 
Jan.  16,  1890.    (Permanent  national  bank  circulation).    Waahington,  1890, 

DuiAar,  J.  B. 

Andreana  trial  etc.,  of  Maj.  John  Andr^,  1780.  Philadelphia,  1S65,  unbound 1 

Brainard,  Rev.  D.  memoicB,  comp.  J.  Ekiwarda.  New  Haven,  1822__ 1 

DawBon,  O.  M  Past  and  present  condition  of  indiana  of  Canada,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam.      1 

Hoffmann,  C,  P.  Pioneers  of  New  York.   New  York,  1848,  unbound 1 

Indian  philoli^y,  Iroquoia.  Mootreai,  1866-9 1 

Jay,  C  W.  My  new  home  in  Northern  Michigan.    Trenton,  1874 __       1 

Memorial  of  society  of  friends  in  regard  to  the  indiana,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pamphlet. . .       1 
Miaaionary  brotherhood  in  the  far  weet  or  story  of  Naehotah.  London,  n.  d.,  unb.      1 

'^Bon,  J.  R.  Surviving  remnant  of  indian  race.  Philadelphia,  1836 _      1 

Webb.  J.  W.  Aitowan,  life  in  rooky  mountaina.   New  York,  1846,  2  vols. 2 

Webber,  C.  W.  Romance  of  natural  hietory.  London,  1853 - 1 

Weetfield  church  case.  Westfleld,  1876,  pamphlet _..      1 

Wickes,  8.  Hiatory  of  medicine  in  New  Jersey,  and  of  ita  medical  men.  Newark, 
1879,  pamphlet _ _ _ 1 

Earle,  Pliny.  Northampton,  Mass. 
Curability  of  insanity.    Philadelphia,  1807 ^. 1 

Edaon,  Mrs.  J.  J.    Washington. 
Dalsren,  if-  V.  Etiquette  or  aocial  life  in  Washington,  Sth,  edition.  Philadelphia 
1^1,  unbound _ 2 

Bioing,  0«n.  T.  Ohio. 
Address  of  Gen.  T,  Ewing,  at  centennial  celebration  at  Marietta  Ohio,  July  15 
1888,  of  settlement  of  northwaat  territory,  2d,  edition,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam. 1 

Frost,  T.  O.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Legislative  control  of  private  oorporatious,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam ..       1 

Oillespie,  O.  D.  Bishop  of  Western  Michigan. 
Baptist  anniversaries,  Mich.  1876-80  1883-85  188&    Detroit.  1876-88,  unbound..  ■  8 

Baptist  atate  oonvenliona  Mich.  1874,  1881,  1882.  Detroit.  1874-82.  unbound 3 

OoDgregational  church,  Miohifcan,  general  association,  1876, 1879. 1880.  Detroit, 

1876-80,  unbound 3 

Methodiat  church,  Michigan  annual  conference,  1876-84.  Detroit  and  Qrond 

Bapids,   unbound ' 2 

Detroit  annual  conference.  1876. 1879, 1881, 1884, 1885.  Detroit.  1876-85,  unb..__      fi 
Presbyterian  church,  Michigan  synod,  1876, 1878, 1880, 1881, 1883, 1884.  Detroit, 
btc,  unb. , _ 3 

Orei!ne,Dr.  S.  A.  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  C.  F.  Address  before  Harvard  phi  beta  kappa  society,  1873.  CambridgA, 

1873,  pam 1 

Andorer  tb«ologioal  aeminaiT,  catalogue,  1866-67.    Andover,  1867,  pam... 1 

Bar  rules  of  Woroheetor  Ca  (Mass^W38.  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam..._ 2 

Beaton  lying  in  hoi^ital  report,  1889.    Boston,  18S9,  pam 1 

Boston  board  of  health  report,  1888.    Boston,  1889 _._ 1 

Copley.J.a     life  and  paintings,   A.  T.  Perkins,  n.  p.  1873 1 

Ccffreepondenoe  between  J.  Q.  Adams,  president  of  tJ.  B.  A.,  and  several  citizens 
of  Juss.,  concerning  chaise  of  design  to  dissolve  the  union  alleged  to  have 

erisled  in  that  State.    Boston,  1829,  unbonnd ___      1 

Cr^>o,W.W.  Life,etc.    Boston,  1389,  pam _._ 
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INDIVIDUAIiS  {Continued).  Tol^ 

Denforth,T.  Oration,  July4, 180*.  Boston,  180i.  pam 1 

Everettt,  E.,  memorial   of  Mr.  J.  Lowell,  jr.    BoeUm,  1840,  unbound.- 1 

Qrand  Artnf  of  the  Republic,  Maae.,  proceeding  at  enoompmeat,  1889.  Boaton, 

1889,  unbound..- 1 

Greene,  Dr.  S.  A.  Remarks  before  Masa.  Hist  Society,  1990,  Blodgete  Plan  of 

BatUe  on  Lake  George.  1755.  Cambridge,  1890,  pam.j 1 

Remarks,  Nov.  8, 1888,  HubbardB  map  of  New  England,  engraved,  probably  by 

John  Foster,  first  printer  of  Boston,  pam _ 1 

Bemarka  on  note  book  kept  b;  Capt  R.  Keayue  an  early  settler  of  Boston 1 

Report  as  trustee  of  Peabody  education  fund,  1B88,  n.  p.  d.  d.,  pam. 1 

Qroton  Maaa.,  public  library  BUpp.  Nod.  2,  3,  n.  p.n.  d.,  pam 1 

Public  school  catalogue,  I881-8 1 

Horstord,  E  M.  Problem  of  the  Northmen.  Cambridge,  1889,  pam ^      1 

Journal  of  Sergeant  David  Holden  of  Qroton,  Mbsb.,  during  latter  put  of  Pr»nch 

and  Indian  War,  1T60.    Cambridge,  1889,  pam 1 

Mann,  Horace.    Letter  on  extension  of  slavery  into  California  and  New  Mexico, 

1850,  n.p.  n.  d,  pam..... 1 

Masaachuaett«  historical  Bociety,  report,  1889.  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Paine,  T,     Oration,  July  17,  1777,  on  dissolution  of  treaties  and  conaulnr/oon- 

ventiona  between  France  and  United  States.  Boston,  1769,  pam 1 

Peabody  Education  Fund: 

Proceedings  of  trustees,  1988, 1889.    Cambridge,  1888-9,  unbound 2 

Proceeding  on  presentation  of  three  portraits.     E  H.  Ewlng,  G.  Peabody, 
P.  Lindsley  to  Peabody  Norma!  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct  3, 1888. 

Cambridge,  1888,  pam 1 

Tributes  to  Judge  Manning  and  Chief  Justice  Walte,  Oot  3,1888 1 

Quinoy,  J„  dedication  of  statue  of,  1879,  n.  p.,  1879,  unbound... 1 

Bioe  N.     Trials  of  a  public  benelactar  as  illustrated  in  the  discovery  of  etheri- 
zation.   New  York,  1859 _ 1 

United    States    congressional  directory,  22d   cong.,  1st  session.     Washington, 

1832,  unbound _.       1 

Webster,  D.    Address  at  laying  of  comer  atone  of  Bunker  Hill  monument. 

Boston,  1825,pam.« 1 

Miscellaneous,  unbound,  vole.  13,  pams.  18 31 

Hakeg,  H.  WUke^>arre,  Fa. 
Hakes  family  genealogy,  2d,  ed.   Wilkesbarre,  1889 1 1 

Hak,  Hon.  E.,  Maine. 
Report  of  Senate  committee,  1888,  operations  of  civil  service,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam...      1 
Harri*,  Hon.  W.  Charlevoix. 

-    Albion  collie  year  book,  1887-8.    Albion,  1888,  unbound 1 

Clinton,  H.  L.    Speech  on  so  called  sazon  ballot  reform  bill,  before  N.  Y.  Legis- 
lature, n.  p.  n.  d.,  unbound ,-       1 

Lord,  A.    Argument  before  N.  Y.  legislative  committee  on  Woman  Suffrage, 

etc.,  1889.     Boston,  1889,  pam 1 

Michigan  Forestry  commission  report,  1888.  Lansing,  1888,  unbound I 

Michigan  Normal  School  register,  1387-88.    Ypsiianti,  1888,  unbound 1 

Michigan  swamp  lands,  comp.  W.  L.  Webber.    East  Saginaw,  1888,  unbound.  _       1 

Hawley,  E.  S. 
HiHtorical  sketch  of  Maj.  Joseph  Hawley,  1723-1788.    Buffalo,  1890,  pam. 1 

Hennecke  Co.  Chicago,  Illinoit. 
Henneoke  art  etudiea,  *th  edition,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  nob. 1 

Hodgman,  F.  CKmua:- 
Proceedinga  of  Mich.,  engineering  society,  1886-1888.    Kalamazoo,  1886-8,  unb.      3 

Bopkint,  G.  H.  Detroit. 
Q.  A.  R.  decisions  and  opinions  of  commander  in  chief  and  judge  advocate. 

Indianapolis,  1884,  unb..,. 1 

O.  A.  R.  encampment  journals,  1880, 18S2, 1883, 1885-1889.    Dayton,  etc.,  1880- 
89,  unb. ---       9 
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/nnu,  W.  P.  Orand  Bapids,  Miohigan. 

Grand  chapter  royal  arch  Masons,  Michigan,  proceediagB  18S9,  1890.  Grand 
Rapids,  1889-90,  unb. _      2 

Grand  oommaadrj  conclave  Knights  Templar,  IdjdhiEan,  annual  proceedines 
1888,0889,1890.    Grand  Bapide,  1889-90,  unb 3 

Grand  lodge,  Miohigan  Masone,  transaotionB  1889.    Grand  Raplda,  1889,  unb...      1 

IvUon,  Biackman  A  Co. 

History  ot  invontione  and  manufacture  of  atoei  pena.    New  York,  1890 1 

Kendell,  F.  M.  Orand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Miohigan;  geography,  history,  resources  sod  civil  goverment,  by  F.  M.Kendell; 
Gnnd  Bapids,  1889,  unb. : 1 

Knight,  Q.  W.  Columbus,  Ohio, 

American  historical  aaaooiation  papers,  vol.  1,  No.  3,  history  and  management  of 
land  grants  for  higher  education  in  norUiwest  territory,  by  G.  wT  Knight. 
New  York,  1885,  unb.. 1 

Laming,  O.  L, 
Central  PBcifi«  R^troad  Company  in  account  with  United  States,  review  of  testi- 
mony, eto.   New  York,  1887,  unb 

MoClellan  C.   St.  Paul,  MinTtesota. 
Qen.  Andrew  Humphrey  at  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,    1862,  and  Fredriokaburg 

Deo,  13, 1862,  by  C.  MoClellan.  St  Paul,  1887,  pam 1 

Notea  on  personal  memoirs  P.  H.  Sheridan,  by  U.  MoClellan.  St   Paul,  1889, 

Michigan  Legislative  Association. 

Proceedings  2d  reunion  of  the  Miohigan  legislative  associations,  1888.  Lansing, 
1888 _ 25 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

I 
Proceedings  at  aanu&l  session  of  conference,  1887.  Boeti^n,  1887 1 

Opdyke  C.  W.  New  York  City. 
Opdyke  Genealogy.  New  York,  1889 1 

Pattingill,  H.  R.  Lansing,  Mich. 
Mannnal  of  orthography.  Lansing,  1888 1 

Porter  jJ.  T.    Brewton,  Alabama. 

The  gulf  Btream,  vol.  1,  No.  15.  Pensacola,  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Montgomery,  the  capital  city  of  Alabama,  n.  p.,  1888,  pam 1 

Quaritch  B.  New  York  City. 
Exhibition  of  books  and  Mas.,  by  B.  Quarich.  New  York,  Jan.  27, 1890  n.  p.n.  d., 
pam. - 1 

Soot- J.  C.  Lyons,  Iowa. 
History  and  proceedings  of  head  camp  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  1880-1888, 
oomp.  J.  C.  Boot   Danville,  n.  d -      1 

Sauer,  W.  C.   Detroit. 
Illustrated  atlas  [of  twin  cities,  Sault  St  Marie,  Mich.,  and    Ontario,  1888 
Detroit,  n.  d. __ -_ 1 

Smith,  E.  F.    Washington. 
Peach  rot  and  peach  blight,  n.  p.  n.  d,  pam 1 

6 
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INDIVIDUAL!  [Continued.)  To 

Sone,  F.  D.  Philadelphia. 
Banquet  given  by  learned  societiee  of  PhiladelphiB,  to  oommemonte  framing 
and  Bigning  of  U.S.  canstitution- Philadelphia,  1S88,  unb 

i%>eR«er,  C.  Laming. 
Michigan  Club,  3d  annual  banquet,  1868.  Detroit  186S,  unb. 

Spenesr,  M  C.  Lanaing. 
Alger,  R.  A.,  eulogy  on  Qen.  P.  Sheridan.  Detroit,  1888,  pam 

Stewart,  Bon.  W.  M. 
"Money  answereth  all  things,"  speech  in  U.  S.  Senate,  Jan.  2,  1889,  n.  p.  n.  d., 

Stockhridgt,  Hon.  F.  B. 
Growth  of  industrial  art.  Waahington,  1888 

TaitG.  Halifax. 
Antobiography  of  George  TsJt,  10th  editioo.  Halifax,  1889,  pam 

Taylor,  A.  B.  Indiana. 
Address  by  A.  B.  Taylor  at  6th  reunion  of  old  aetUen  of  Indiana,  Aug.  9, 1888; 
Indianapolis,  1888,  pam 

TenEyck,  Mrt.  E.  Lanaing. 
Ptogram  and  minutes  4th  annual  banquet  Lansing  U  and  I  Club,  Feb.  1, 1889, 

Tennep,  Hon.  J.  E.  Lansing. 
Act  to  regulate  commerce,  passed   Feb.  4,  1887,  amended  Maroh  1, 1889,  n.  p. 
1889,  pam. .__ 

Boston  University  year  book,  vol.  16,  Boston,  1889 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  illustrated,  1888;  Cheyenne,  1888,  pam 

Evansville,  Ind.,  daily  journal  (encampment  edition),  Aug.,  1S8B,  □.  p.    n.  d., 

,        Honolulu  Oommerciol  Advertiser,  Aug.  2,  1889  containing  aoconnt  of  insur- 
rection, (newspaper) „ 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Jan.  1,  1881,  (newspaper) 


Tennej/,  Mra.  H.  A.  Lanaing. 
Honolulu  Daily  Bulletin,  Oct  15,  1889,  trial  of  Albert  Lormeus  for  treason, 
Premium  list,  4l8t  State  F^,  Mich.,  lAnsing  Sept  9^13, 1889.  Lansing,  1889, 

We»ton,J.M.  Orand  Rapid: 
Documents  aud  addresses  ot  J.  M.  Weston,  when  mayor  of  Grand  Rapids,  1888- 

9.  New  York,   1889 _ 

Proceedings  at  opening  ot  Grand  Rapids  City  Hall,  Sept.  '26, 1888,  n.  p.  n.  d 

Willii*,  Hon.  E.  Waihington.  ■ 
Relations  of  intelligeooe  to  crime,  by  E.  Willits,  n,  p.  n.  d.,  pam _ t 

Whae,(Word. 

Political  economy,  reprint  from  Boston  Post,  1883-1886.    Eaton,  1888,  unb 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alma  College,  Alma,  Mien. 
Catalogue  of  college,  1889-90,  n.  p.,  1890,  unb ,.. 

American  Bar  Auociation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  (Continued). 

AmericoH  Congregational  AnociaUon. 

Report  of  aflsociation,  1888-9.  Boston,  1889,  pam 

•  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

Catftlcgue  ofnwmberB  and  publications,  1889,  unb 

American  Library  Aggociafion. 

Papers,  etc,  lOtii  general  meeting,  8t  Louie,  1889.    Boston,  1889_ 

American  Pharmaceutical  Aiisociation. 

ProceedingB  1888, 1889.    Philadelphia,  1888-9,  unb. 

American  Philotopkical  Society. 
Report   of   oommittee    appointed    to   aeeiat  Penn.    legislative  committee  a 


Riilee  and  regulations  of  magellanio  premium,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam. 1 

Snbjeot  register  of  papers  published  in  transactions  and  prcjoeedings  of  society. 

Philadelphia,  1889,  unb 1 

Supplementary  report  of  committee  appointed  to  ooDsider  an  mtoraational 

language, -1888,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Amherst  College. 
Catalogue  of  college,  1888-9.  Amherst,  1888,  unb _,,      1 

AstoF  Library,  New  York. 
Report,  1888, 1889.   New  York,  18S8-9,  pam, ,. 2 

Big  Rapids  (Mich.),  Current. 
Big  Rapids  Current,  March  4, 1889,  supplement,  Century  of  Presidents,  news- 

Bois  Blanc  Island  Land  Co. 
Point  Aux  Pina,  the  new  summer  resort  ot  Northern  Michigan;  decription,  ete., 
Jackson,  □.  d.,  pam. 1 

Bolton  School  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Flag  presentation.  Cleveland,  1889,  pam ,..      1 

Boston  Associated  Charities. 

Asaodated Charities  report,  1888,  J889.    Boston,  1888-9,  unb --      1 

'  '  ■      ■    *  .-■"_._   .~^n^  p  n  ipam 1 


Boston  Public  Library. 
Biblic^raphy  of  special  subjects,  No.  3,  index  of  articles  upon  American  local 

history,  etc.,  comp.  A.  P.  C.  OriTHn.  Boston,  1889,  unb. 

Bulletin,  voL  8,  No.  2,  4, 1S8S,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  unb 2 

Bulletin,  April,  1890.  Boston,  IKO,  unb 1 

Report,  1889,  n.  p.  n.  d.  unb. - 1 

Buffalo  Historical  Soeietj/. 
Bryant,  W.  C,  Capt.  Brant  and  the  old  king;  tiie  tragedy  of  Wyoming.  Buffalo 
im,    pam _ 1 

Buffalo  historical  eooiety,  oonstitution,  eto.,  1876.  Buffalo  1ST5,  pam 1 


Baskina,  R.  W.  Effect  upon  oivilized  world  of  material  increase  in  quantity  of 

'  years  ago.  Buffalo,  1686,  pam 1 
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Hawlej,  M.  S.  The  Erie  oanal,  origin,  ete.,  n.  p.  n.d,  pam 

HajeB,  G,  B.  Geology  of  New  York.  Buffalo,  1869  pam, 

UortoD,  C.  D.  Old  ferry  at  the  black  rock,  (N.  Y.)  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam._ 

,         Report  of  Society,  1888,  1890.  Buffalo,  1889-90,  unb. 

Biohmond,  A.  Free  canal  essential  to  tbeState'a  prosperity.  Buffalo,  18T8,  pa 

Tolla  and  transportation,  etc    Buffalo,  1877,  pam _ 

Selletedt,  L.  G.  Boswell  Willson  Haekine,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 

Wilkesoii,J.  Manufacturer  of  iron  in  Buffalo.  Buffalo,  1884,  pam 

Burchard  Library,  Freemont,  Ohio. 
The  loyal  girl  of  Wiocheeter,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Bronaon  Library,  Waterbury,  Conn, 
Report  of  agente  of  library  fund,  1886-7,  1887-8.  Waterbury,  1887-8,  pam. 2 

Brooklyn  Library,  New  York. 


lauguration,  April  30, 1889. 


Chicago  Board  of  Trode. 

Report  of  Chicago  board  of  trade,  1888.  Chicago,  1889 I 

Chicago  Hiatoricai  Society. 

Annuab  report,  1888,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Collections,  vol.  4,  Early  Chicago  and  Illinoia  Chicago,  1890 ^ 

Report  of  quarterly  meeting,  July  IT,  OoL  16, 1888,  n.  p.  n.  d.;  leaflets ^ 

Chicago  PtAlic  Library. 

BulleUna  of  library,  Noe.  1-8,  Deo.  1888;  July  1889 8 

Finding  lists,  7th  ed.;  English  prose,  fiction  and  juvenile.    Chicago,  1889,  unb.  1 

History  and  bii^raphy.  Chicago,  1889,  unb, I 

Report  of  directors,  1888, 1889.  Chicago,  1888-9,  pam. 2 

Chicago  Pxtblic  Works. 

Report  of  department,  1888.   Chicago,  1889 ---     1 

Cincinnati  Public  Sckoola. 

Report,  1887-8.  Cincinnati,  1889,  unb. 1 

Congregational  Hotae,  Boston. 
Bouton,  N.    Growth  and  development  of  Conoord,  N.  H.,  3d  semi-centennial, 

1875.   Concord,   1875,    pam. 1 

Clapp,  O.  Letter  to  the  Hon.  A.  Lawrenoe  and  Hod.  B.  Shaw,  on  present  uid 

futuro  condition  of  Boston.  Boston,  18^   pam 1- 

Dickinson  R   Geographical  and  statistical  view  of  MaeeaohuBetta.  Greenfield, 

1813,    unb 1 

Dorr,  J.  C.  B.  Vermont,  poem.  Boston,  1877,  pam 1 

Fiske,  N.  Remarkable  providences,  sermon,  1775.    West  Brookfleld,  1860,  pam.     1 
Goshen,  Mass.,  Centennial  anniversary  o^  incorporation,  1881.  Reading,  1881, 

HilljH.'A."  B™ton\Vade'^d'wm^V^(»^i8U^i8MlIIII'.I^/_^"]^^""^^""^  1 

Ijormg,  O.  B.  Oration  at  dedication  of  town  and  memorial  ball   at  Lexington, 

Mass.,   1871.  Boston,  1871,  unb __  1 

Phinney,  B.  Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775.  Boston,  1825 1 

Bantoul,  jr.  R   Oration  and  account  of  union  celebration  at  Concord,  Hass„ 

April  19,  1850.  Boston.  1850,    unb 1 

Sawtolle,  J.  B.    Oration  at  centennial  celebration  of  Brookline,  Maaa.,  Swt,  8) 

1869.  Pitchburg,  1869,  pam. I 
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South wiok,  H.  Lb  Polioy  of  early  ooloniste  of  Maesacbusetta  towarda   Quakers, 

etc.,  Pitohburg,   1S69,  pam _ ___ 1 

Thacher,  P.     RcffiBter  of  mamagee  in  Milton,  Uasa.,  1686-1727.  Boeton,  1823, 

■WMildoii,  W.  W.  N»w  hietofy  ot'batUe  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,1775.  Boeton, 
1875,  unb. 1 

Woodbury,  (anoieot)  2d  ooDteimial  wlebration  of  exploration,  eto.,  1860.  Wood- 
bury, 1859,  unb , 1 

Yonng,  IL  J.  Early  religious  oustome  of  New  England,  eta  Cambridge,  1882 
pam 1 

CongrtM  Plrtitentiare  Internationale,  St.  Petenhwrg. 

Report  par,  M.  0.  D.  Randall,  secretaire,  de  I'ocole  publiqne  de  Coldwater, 
Mioh.  at  Petersburg,  1890,  pam „ 1 

ConnecHcvLt  Historical  Society. 

Addreee  and  reoommendationa  to  the  states  by  U.  S.  Congreea,  1783,  Hartford, 

1783,  unb. 1 

Address  to  emigranta  from  Conneotiout  and  New  England  to  new  aettlementa 

of  the  United  States.  Hartford,  1817,  pam _ 1 

Ameripan  oolonization  eooiety,  origin,  eto.  Hartford,  1833,  pam 1 

BaoouTti.     Blarly  oonstitational  history  of  Connecticut.  Hartford,  1843,  pam. 1 

Brainard  family  genealogy.    D.  D.  Field.  New  York,  1857,  pam 1 

Ciat,  0.    Cincinnati  in  1851.  Cincinnati,  1851 1 

Conwtook,  F.  a.     Treatiae  on  subject  of  Bilk,  2d  edition.  Hartford,  1839 1 

Connecticut  historical  society.    Act  of  incorporation.  Hartford,  1825,  pam 1 

Collections,  vol.   1.  Hartford,  1860 1 

Day  T.    Historiaal  oddreea  before  society,  184.S.  Hartford,  1844,  pam 1 

Confession  of  faith,  owned  and  consented  to  by  the  elders  and  messengers  of 

churches  in  Conneoticut  oolony,  1708.  Hartford,  1838 1 

Connecticut  regiatera,  1812, 1816, 1821,  1832,  1849.    London,  n.  d-,  unb. 5 

Dedham.  Mass.,  proceedings  at  250th  anniveraary  of  incorporation.  Sept  21, 

1886.  Cambridge,  1887 1 

Goodwin,  N.     Ei^smilv  history    of  some   of  the  first  settlers  of    Connecticut 

and  Maseachusotte.  Hartford,  1856 1 

Hale,  Copt  Nathan.    Memoir.  New  Haven,  1844,  pam 1 

Death  of.  Drama,  by  D.  Trumbull.  Hartford,  1845,  pam 1 

Hobart,  ftev.  N.    Letter  to,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Hosmer  Family  Oeneoloffy,  Hartford,  1861,  pam 1 

Newington,  Conn.,  church  hiatory,J.  Braoe.  Hartford,  1855__ I 

Potter,    W.      Historical   notices    of    Conn.,  Hartford  and  West  Hartford, 

Hartford,  1842 _ 1 

I!abbins,T.    First  planters  of  New  England.  Hartford,  184.^ _ 1 

Trumbull,  Gov.    Sketch  of  obaratoer  oi:  n.  d.  n.  p.,  pam 1 

Washington,  Oen.  George.    Laat  official  addrees  to  United  States  Legiatatuia, 

1783.   Hartford,  17^  pam.__ _ 1 

Books  bound  and  unbound,  6,  pams.  4 -  1 

Davenport,  lotea,  Aeademy  of  Science. 
Froceedinga,  1884-1889,  vol.  6,  pt  1,  Davenport,  1889,  unb. 1 

Detroit  City  Clerk. 
Annual  report  of  City  of  Detroit,  1886 1 

Detroit  Common  Council. 
Journal  of  common  council,  1887.  Detroit,  1887 1 

Detroit  JoumaL 
Detroit  Journal  year  book,  1889.  Detroit,  1889,  unb 1 

Detroit  PvbUe  Librarj/. 

Catalogue  ot  library,  1889.  Detroit,  1889-— 1 

Libtaiy  oommiasioner'B  report,  1S89.  Detroit,  1890,  pam. -      1 
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Eeketio  Medical  College,  Neto  York. 

Catalogue  ot  OoUege,  1888-9.  New  York,  1888,  pam. 1 

Sondder,  J.  L.    Address  delivered  at  37th  oommenoemeat  of  Eclectic  Medical 
College.  1888,  n.  p.  D.  d.,  pam 1 

Edit^ntrgh  UrUvenitj/,  Scotland. 
Honoran'  Doctor  of  Laws,  presented  to  the  Chaaoellor  of  the  Univefsity,  by 
Joho  Kirkpatriok,  April,  u90,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam. 1 

Etaex  Inttitute,  ^ofem,  Jlfaw. 

BnllettD  of  Instttuto,  vol.  20,  Nob.  1-12,  vol.  21,  Nob.  7-9,  Salem,  1888-9,  poms..  5 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Juvenet  J.  Ramie,  n,  p.  a.  d.,  pam 1 

MiohaeliH,  O.  E.     The  army  of  Kukuanaland.  Philadelphia.  1889,  pam 1 

New  Mausoleum.  The.    A  secure  sanitary  sepulohre,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Pray,  T.    The  cotton  fibre.  Philadelphia,  1889,  pam 1 

Zentmayer,  J.    Memoir,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Misoeilaneoua  pam. ; S 

Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Editcation. 

Report,  1888,  1889.  Grand  Rapids,  1888-9,  unb _ J 2 

Qrand  Rapids  public  school  library,  report  ot  public  school  library,  1888-9,  n.  p. 

1888-9,  panw..  — 2 

Catalogue   Pub.  Library,  sec  2,  Aug.,  1889.  Grand  Rapids,  n.  d. 1 

Qiand  Rapids  Board  ot  Trade,  Grand  Rapids  as  it  is,  1888,  2d  edition.  Chicago, 

1888.  unb __ _ I 

Georgia  Hittorical  Society. 

Weetj  0.  W.    Life  and  writinae  of  Sidney  Lainer.  Savannah.  1888,  pam.- 1 

Graphio  Publishing  Co.  London,  England,  Graphic  catalogue  (French).  Lon- 


Harleian  Society,  England. 
Rules  reports  and  list  of  members,  1890,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam.. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Theological  Seminary. 


Annual  register  of  aeminory,  1889-90,  n.  p.,  1890,  pam._ 
Pratt,  W.  S.  Nature  of  public  worship,  n.  p.,  1890,  pan 
Religious  census  ot  Hartford,  u.  p.,  1690,  pam 


John  HopMna  Univeraily, 
University  studiee,  S.  8,  1,  2,  beginnings  of  American  nationality,  by  A.  A. 
Smalt,  Baltimore,  n.  d.,  unb. __ 1 

Kan«a»  Academy  of  Soienee. 
Transactions  of  academy,  1887-8,  voL  11.  Topeka.  1889-..' 1 

Indian  Rights  AiBociation. 
Annual  re^rt  of  executive  commi(,t«e,  1886,  1887.  Philadelphia,  I88T  -8,  uab._  _      2 

Hare,  W.  H.  RemineBcenoes.  Philadelphia,  1888,   (lam 1 

Harrison,  J.  B.  Lateet  Btudies  on  indian  reservations.  Philadelphia,  1887,  uub.      1 
Lake  Mohonk  conference  of  friends  of  the  Indians,  1386-7.  Philadelphia,  1887, 

Rhoads,  J.  E.    Ournext  duty  to  the  Indians.  Phiiadefphia,  1887 __      I 

Welsh,  H.  Report  of  visit  to  Navajo,  Pueblo,  Hualapais  Indians  of  iN'ew  Mexico 

and  Arizona.    Philadelphia,  1885,  unb ...' 1 

Fourteen  Leaflet* _._ 14 

Inter  State  Commerce  Commiieion. 

Report,  1889,  Washington,   1889 - 1 

Induatrial  Education  AMOciation. 
Monograph,  vol.  1,  No.  6,  the  sloj'd  in  the  service  of  the  school,  by  Olto  Solu. 
mon.  New  York,  1888,  pam _ 1 
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Iowa  Historical  Sod^. 
Agrioultural  reports  of  Iowa,  1868, 1861-2, 1863-71. 1873,  DeeUoinM;.  1S60-74.. 
AnnslB  ot  Iowa,  vols.  3-7,  vol.  8,  Nos.  3,  4,  vol.  9,  Nob.  1,  3,  4,  vol.  10,  Na  3 

Tola.  1,  2,  Nos.  2,  3, 4;  Davenport  Bnd  Iowa  City,  n.  d. 

Iowahiatorialr60ord,volB.  1-5;  vol.  6,No.4  Iowa  City,  1886-89 

Iowa  historical  eooiety.    Report  of  board  o(  oUTatoTS,  1865-67;  1869, 1871, 1875, 

1877. 1879, 1881, 18©,  1885, 1887.  Dee  Moinea,  1866-85,  pama 

Iowa  House  journal,  1856-66,  1872.  Dee  Uoinee  and  Iowa  City,  1857-72 

Iowa  legisiative  doouments,  1859-60;  1864,2  vole.  Dee  Moines,  1860-61 

Iowa  Senatfl  journal,  1856-%;  1876.  Dee  Moinee,  1657-75 

Knightt  Templar. 

Qrand  Encampment,  1889.    Proceedinge.  Ricbmond,  1889 

Laming,  Mick.,  Public  School  Library. 

Supplement  No.  3  to  catalogue,  1890.  Laneing,  1890,  pam- 

Laneing,  Mich.,  Woman^a  Clvb. 

Programme,  etc,  15th  anoHal  meeting,  1887.  Lansing  n.  d.,  pam 

Lenox  LOtrary,  New  York  City. 

Report  of  librarian,  1889.  New  York,  1990,  pam._ 

Long  Island  Historical  Society. 

Brevoort,  J.  C.    Verrazano  the  Navigator.  New  York,  1874 

Hall,C.H.    The  Dutch  and  the  Iroquois.  New  York,  1882 

In  memoriam,  J.  C.  Brevoort,  U.  B.  Humphrey,  J.  Oi«enwood,  A.  S.  Bamea, 

n.  p.,  1888,  pam... 

Liist  of  members  of  eociety,  1888,  o.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 

Memoirs  ot  aomoty. 

Vol.  1,  journal  of  voyage  to  New  York,  1879-80,  by  J,  Dankere  and  P.  Sluy- 
ter;  vol.  2,  battle  of  Long  Island;  vol.  3,  campaign,  1776;  vol.  4,  George 

Waehington  and  ML  Vernon.  Brooklyn,  1867-89 

Opening  oeremonies  New  York  and  Brooklyn  bridge.  May  24, 1883.  Brooklyn, 

1883 - - - - 

Lowell  Old  Begidente   Historical  Association. 
Contributiona  to  aeeociatlon,  vol.  1,  Nob.  1,  2, 1889, 1889.  Lowell,  1888--1889,  unb. 
Maimonides  Library,  New  York  City. 

Report  of  librarian  of  Uaimonides  library,  1889.  N.  Y.  1390,  pam ___ 

Maryland  Hietorical  Society. 
Maryland  arcbivee.    Correspondence  of  Gov.  Horatio  Sharpe,  vol.  1, 1753-1757. 

Editor  W.  H.  Brown.  Baltimore,  1886,  unb. 

Vol.  3,  proceedings  of  council  of  Maryland,   1836-1837.  Baltimore,  1885, 

Maaaachiuetts  Clvb. 

Cable,  G.  W.    Southern  struggle  for  pure  government  Boston,  1890,  pam 

Maasaehusetls  Historical  Society. 

Collections,  vol.  23,  S.  6.  Boston,  1888-89 

fUiot,  C.  W.    President  of  Harvard  untverity,  speeoh  before  Bay  State  dub, 

Oct.  12,  1889.  Boston,  1889,  pam _ 

Green,  8.  A.     Remarke  before  society  on   Benjamin  Thompson's  elegy  on  John 

Woodmancy  and  Ezekiel  Cheever,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 

Groton  proceedings  of  1st  pariah  meeting  house  at  centennial  anniversary  of 

Washington's  inauguration,  April  30,  1889.  Groton,  1889,  pam _,_ 

Peabody  education  fund.    Proceedings  of  trustees,  1889.  Cambridge,  1SS9,  unb. 

Mamachtuetts  Old  Colony,  Historical  Society. 
Taunton  Daily  Gazette  Exixtt,  containing  proceedings  at  quarterly  meeting  ot 

aooioty,  1889,  n.  p.  □.  d.,  leaflet 

Michigan  Baptist  Association. 
Michigan  Baptist  annual,  1889.    Detroit,  1889,  unb 
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Michigan  Board  of  Chanties  and  Correetione. 
Calilomia  State  board  of  equal  izstioD  report,  1890.  BaoramentD,  1880 1 

Statistioal  tablBB,  1880-1881.     Saoramento,  1881,  pam _.      1 

Surveyor  general  report,  1875-7,1877-9, 1879-80,  n.  p.  n.  d. 3 

Indiana  bureau  of  sUtiBtfca.    Report,  1879. 1881.  Indianapolia,  1880-82 2 

Inter-State  agricultural  convention  proceedinffB,  1880.  Springfield,  1881,  pam...      1 

Maaeachusetta  afcgre^ate  of  polla,  etc.,  1884.  Boeton,  IStJ^,  pam 1 

Minnaaota  Btatiatios,  1881.  St.  Paul,  1882,  unb. 1 

MiBeiesippi  eurreyor  General's  report,  1880-81.  Jackson,  1881,  uub. 1 

National  oonferenoe  oharitiee  aod  corrections,  1889.  Boston,  1889 1 

Bound  andunb«und  vols. 8 

Michigan  Engineers. 
Proceedings  Michigan  engineering  eooiety,  1889 1 

Michigan  Firemen's  Awociation. 
Proceedings  State  firemen's  association,  1888, 1889.  Fentwater,  1888-9,  pams...     2 

Michigan  Medical  and  Surgical  Society. 
Transactions  of  society,  1885-6, 1887-8;  vol.  3,  Nos.  2-5.  Dowagiac,  1889,  unb...     2 

Michigan  Odd  Fellowi. 
Tranaaotiona  of  Grand  Iiodge,  1890.  Grand  Rapids,  1890,  unb 1 

Michigan  Press  Association. 
Proceedings,  1889.  Bellevue,  1889,  unb -      1 

Michigan  State  Normal  SohM>l. 
Catalogue  of  library,  1888,  n.  p.,  unb. -..     1 

Michigan  State  Bepvblicetn  Committee. 
Gutobeon,  Hon.  B.  M.    Pensions,  who  entitled  to  credit  of?   Speech,  1838,  pam.     1 

Prye,Hon.  W.  P.    Protection  against  tree  trade,  n.  p.  n.  d„  pam. 1 

Tariff  of  1883,  and  the  Mills  bil^  2d  edition.  New  York,  n.  d.,  pam __ 1 

Michigan  Univertilj/. 

Univereitj-  calendar,  1888-1889, 1889-1890.  Ann  Arbor,  1889-90,  unb -     3 

Engineering  aooietv. 

The  Teohnic,  1889,  N.  S.  No.  2,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam _._ 1 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Public  Library. 
Beport  of  library,  1887-8.  Milwaukee,  1888,  pam _ 1 

Minneapolis  Public  Library. 
Finding  list.    Enijliah  prose  fiction,  etc.,  n.  p.  n,  d.,  pam I 

Works  in  foreign  languagea.  Minneapolis,  u.  d.,  pam 1 

Graieral  finding  lisc,  pt  £  Feb.,  1890.  Minneapolis,  1890,  unb. 1 

8yBt«m  of  claflsiflcation,  eta    Minneapolis,!^ 1 

Montana  Hittorical  Society. 
Collections  of  society,  vol.  1.  Helena,  1876 1 

Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 

Poole,  W.F.    The  early  northwest  New  York,  1889,  pam 1 

Proceedings  of  Trusteea,  1889.  Chicago,  1890,  pam 1 

New  ETigland  Historic  Oeneologieal  Society. 
Proceedings  of  Society,  1SS9.    Boston,  1889,  unb. , I 

New  Haven  Bietorieal  Society. 
Papers  of  society,  vols.  1-4.  Now  Haven,  1865-88 * 

New  Jereey  Historical  Society. 
Abbett,  Gov.  L.  Message  to  New  Jersey  LegLBlattue,  Jan.,  1887.   Taunton,  1887, 

Bergen,  Town  of.    Copy  of  release  of  quit-claim  to,  1809.  Newark,  1886,  pam...     1 
Demareet,D.  D.    HuguenotAon  theHaokensaok.  New Brunawick,  1686,  pam —     1 
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Prolinghuysen,  F.  T.    Speeohea  in  U.  8.  Senate,  Jan.  13,  April  14, 1674.  Wash- 
ington, 1874,  pams. 2 


jreman,  J.  P.    Life  o(  F.  T.  FrelinghuvseD.    Newark,  1886,  pam.. 

mcCleltan,  Oov.  O.  B.     Meesase,  1881,  (German).  Newark,  1866,  pam 

Newark  academy  catalc^ue,  18^4^  1881-  2;  1882-1885;  1SS7-1889.  Newark,  1861 


FoBtor  Home.    Report,  1875. 1878.  Newark,  1875,  1888,  pama : 2 

GenuaD  theological  ecbool  catalogue.  1883,  ISStS.  Bloomfleld,  1885-6.  unb 2 

BUynee,  J.  E.  (MBj;or  ot  Newark).     MeBeagos.  1886. 1889.  Newark,  ISS&^a,  unb.  2 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society  CollectionH,  vole.  1,  2,  4-7.  Newark,  1847-72 6 

ConatitutiOQ,  1870.  Newark,  1870,  pam.. __ 1 

Prooeedinga,  vols.  3-10,  1848-1866,  2d  Beriee,  vols.  1-10, 1867-1888.  Newark, 

1889-88 _.._ 18 

Newark,  old  burying  ground  case,  etc.,  1888.  Newark,  1888,  unb 1 

Prime,  8.  L.    Lite,  by  W.  L.  Whitehead,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Randolph,  R     Sober  thoughts  on  staple  themes,  revised,  ed..  Philadelphia, 

1889 _„_ _ 1 

Windfalls.  PhUadelphia,  1889 _  1 

Rioard,  F.  W.    English  songs  from  foreign  tongues.  Newark,  1879 _.  1 

MiscellaneouB,  unb.,  vole.  3,  pama.  17 _ 20 

.  JVeto  London,  (Oonii.)  UMorical  Society. 

Reoarda  and  papers  ot  eooiety,  part  1,  toL  1.  New  London,  1890 1 

A'cw)  Fori  aty  Univeratty. 

Bontwell,  H.  S.  Probreae  of  American  Independence.    New  York,  1889,  pam 1 

Catalogue  and  circular  of  law  school,  1889-90,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Nete  York  State  Historical  Sotsi«tjf. 

CoUeotiona  of  society,  1874.  New  York.  1875 1 

Hall,  J.     Usee  of  history.  New  York,  1889,  pam.  -  - 1 

King,  J.  A.    Framing  of  the  federal  constitution.  New  York,  16S8,  pam _  _ .  1 

WelTinea,  J.  C.    Land  politics  of  United  States.  New  York.  1888,  pam 1 

Koneood  Iiutitvte,  Waikington,  D.  C. 

Catakjgueof  institute,  1887-8.  Washington,  1888,  pam 1 

O'Cbnnell  Monuement  Truiteei. 

Report  of  monument  committee.  Dublin,  1888,  unb .     1 

Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich. 

Olivet  college  catalogues,  1888,  1889-90.  Boston,  1889-90,  unb. _ 2 

Olivet  oollege.    Report,  1888,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  unb 1 

Oneida  Historical  Soeiety,  New  York. 

Darling,  C.  W.     New  Amsterdsm,  New  Orange,  New  York,  eto.,  n.  p.,  1889,  unb,  1 

Kennedy,  J.  H.    Three  witnesaee  of  the  book  of  Merman,  n,  p.  n.  d,,  pam 1 

Transactions  of  sooiet;,  1887  89;  New  Hartford  centonntal.  Utioa,  1^,  unb.._.  1 

Oxford,  England. 
Alumni  Ozonieneie.    Members  of  Oxford  University,  1715-1886,  vol.  1.  London, 

1887 1 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pluirmaey. 

/llumni  BseooiBtion  ot 'college.    Report,  IB88-9.  Pbiladelpbio,  1888-9,  unb. 1 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  JV.  Y. 

Pratt  institute  bulletin,  1889-90.  Brooklyn,  n.  d.,  unb. 1 

Redwood  library,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Report  of  directors  of  library,  1888, 1889.  Newport,  1888-9,  pame 2 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

Baxt«r,J.P.    Early  voyagers  to  America.  Providence,  1889,  pam. 1 

Cari»eBter,  Q.  M.    netorm  of  Civil  Service,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  pam 1 

Carpenter,  G.  M.  Washington  the  founder  of  the  Nation,  n.  p..  1889,  pam. 1 
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Qammell,  W.,  RobiuBOD,  EL  G.    Life  and  BerrioM  of  Rowland  G.  Hazard.  Piovj- 

deuoe,  1886,  pom. -_.-     1 

Proceediiwa  of  •ooiety,  1888-9, 1889-90.  Providenoe,  1889-90,  unb.- ! 

Bonal  ObKTvatory,  London,  England. 

AnaalBOf  Gape  ObBorvatory,  voL  2,  part  2,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  unb. 1 

Cap»  meredian  obaervationa,  lB82-lStl,  and  to  Feb.  8, 1885,  n.p.  n.  d. — .     1 

Oreenwiob  ostronomioal  results,  1886,  n.^.  n.  d, 1 

Oreenwioh  general  aatronomioal  obaerrabonB,  1886,  n.  p.  n.  d I 

Greenwich  magDetio  and  meteorological  obeerratioiifl,  1886,  n.  p.  n.  d. 1 

Greenwioh  speotroeoope  and  photographic  reaulta,  1886, 1887,  n.  p.  n.  d. 1 

Sage  Library,  We»t  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Supplement  *' A  "  to  oatologne  of  Hbrary,  n.  p.,  1889- _ -     1 

SagiTtaui,  {MieK)  Board  of  Trade. 
Annual  review  Saginaw  Board  of  Trade,  1888.  Eart  Saginaw,  1889 1 

St.  Lovia,  {Mo.)  Public  Library. 
Report  of  Library,  1887-8;  1888-9.  St.  Louia,  1888-90 2 

Saiem,  [Mata.)  Public  Library. 

Opening  addrees,  Hon.  J.  M.  Raymond,  1689.  Salem,  1889,  pam 1 

Report  of  librarian,  1889.  Salem,  1890,  pam 1 

Son  Francisco  Mercantile  Library. 

Reporteof  library,  1888, 1889.  San  Frauoiaoo,  1888-9,  pama..__ 3 

UniTeroity  regiBt«r,  1888,  1889.  Berkely,  1888-9,  unb. S 

Society /or  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animate. 
Report  of  society,  1889.  New  York,  n.  d  unb. 1 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
Relatione  between  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Go.  and  V.  S.,  Government.    Sum- 

marr  of  facts.  1889.  Ban  PranciBOO,  188ft  unb 1 

Relations  of  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Go.  to  U.  S.  "  Thurmaa  Act,**  a  final 
settlement,  n.  p,  n.  d.  pam 1 

Taunton,  (Man.)  Public  Library. 
Report  of  library,  1888, 1889.  Taunton,  1889-90,  pama..._ 2 

Toledo  Public  Library. 
Catalogue  of  library,  1889.  Toledo,  1890,  pam _.-.     > 

Toronto  Public  Library. 

Circulating  library  oatal<^ue,  1889.  Toronto,  1889 - 1 

Subject  catalogue.    Reference  library,  1889.  Toronto,  1889 _ 1 

Unknown. 

Atwood  A.     Bic^r^hy,  R   G.  Thwaitea.     Madison,  1887,  pam. 1 

Biolley,  P.    Goeta  Rica  and  her  future,  Tr.  C.  Charles.  Waahington,  1869,  unb,     1 

Boston  children's  hoepital.     Report,  1889.  Boston,  1890,  unb. ._ . ' 

Indian   Initiation,     New   York  lady  adopted   by   Seneca  Indiana,   a.  p.  n.  d. 

Leaflet -.     1 

Langworthy,  Isaac  P.     1806-1888,  memorial.  Boston,  1889,  pam. 1 

Michigan,  my  Michigan,   ML  Pleasant,  n.  d,  pam 1 

Michigan  sheep  brewers  association.    Register,  Vol.  2.  Kalamazoo,  1889 1 

Mortgage  exemption  and  taxation  of  real  estate  only.  Boston,  1889,  unl). ' 

Rambai  circles.    Their  nature  and  objeet,  n.p.  n.  d.,  pam. _ 1 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  Northern  Michigan  RailKsd.    Report,  18^  n.  p,  n.  d. 

pam 1 

Two  Presbyterian  AsaembliM,  1889.  New  York,  n.  d^  unb. 1 

Van  Dyke,  H.  National  sin  of  literary  piracy,  n.  p.  n.  d.,  mm _ ' 

Washington  Inauguration  Centenary  Celebration,  New  York  City,  1889:   Ne* 
York,  n.  d.  unb _ _ • 
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Wheaton  vs.  Beeoher.    Case  in  WayoA  county  circuit  court,  June  term,  1889. 

Detroit,  1889,  onb. 1 

Vaatar  CoUege,  Poughktttpai*,  N.  Y. 
CataloKTie,  1889-0 I 

Virginia  Historical  Soeietji. 

Golleotions  of  Sooie^  vols.  1-8.  Richmond,  1SS9 ,      t 

ProoeedingB  Virginia  £Eistoriosl  Society,  February  21, 1882,  with  addreee  of  W. 
W.  ffiinry  on  early  settlement  of  Virginia.  Richmond,  1882,  unb 1 

Witcoimn  Higtorieal  Societj/. 
Prooaediugs  of  Society,  1889.  Madiaon,  1889,  onb 1 

Woman't  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 
Announcement  of  College,  Uay,  1890.  Philadelphia,  1890,  pam 1 

YtUe  CoUege. 

Atwater,&  H.  History  of  New  Haven,  Colony.  New  Haven,  IB81 1 

Catalogue  Yale  Univerity.  1888-9.    New  Haven,  1889,  unb. 1 

Catalogue  Yale  University,  1889  (in  Latin),  n.  p.  1889,  unb. 1 

Obituary  record  of  gradoatea  of  Yale  college,  1867-1888, 1890,  n.  p.  n.  d,,  unb..       2 

Obeervatory  report,  1886-7, 1887-8, 1888-9;  n.  p.  n.  d.pama.-- 1 3 

TrattHactioos,  vol.  1,  part  2,  New  Haven,  1889,  unb 1 

Report  of  Preaident  of  Yale  UniveMity,  1887-8, 1889,  n.  p.,  1889-90,  pam.  and 
unb _ 2 

A^ewapopera — (Unbound). 
Albion  Republican,  July,  1888-90. 
AUegat.  Journal  and  Tribune,  June,  1888-90. 
AUianoe  Sentinel,  fLanaing),  Feb.— June,  1890. 
Bay  City  Tribune,  July— Auguit,  1888. 
The  Beaoon,  Sept  1888— March,  1890. 
Big  Rapids  Currant,  July,  1888~June,  1890. 
The  Center.    Aug.  1888— May.  1889 
Charlevoix  Democrat,  April— June,  1890; 
Charlevoix  Journal,  July,  1888 — March,  1890. 
Detroit  Free  Preea,  July,  1888— June,  1890, 
Detroit  Tribune,  July,  1888— June,  1890. 
Grand  Army  Review. 

Grand  Haven  Herald,  July,  1888— June,  1890. 
Grange  Visitor,  July,  1888— June,  1890. 
Home  and  Country,  Dec,  1889 — Jan.  and  June,  1890. 
Ingham  County  News,  Deo.,  18S9-June,  1890. 
Lansing  Journal,  (daily),  July,  1888— June,  1890. 
Tjanwing  Journal,  fweekly),  July,  1888— June.  1890. 
LAneing  Republican,  July,  1888— June,  1890. 
Laneing  Sentinel,  July,  1888— Feb.  1890. 
Manistee  Times,  July,  1888-  June,  1890. 
Manistique  Pioneer  (tri-weekly),  July,  1888— June,  1890. 
Marahall  Statesman,  July,  1888— June,  189a 
Our  Dumb  Animals,  July,  1888— June,  1890. 

Saginaw  Morning  Herald,  (and  Courier  Herald),  July,  1388— June,  1890. 
State  Democrat,  Sept  1889— June,  1890. 
The  Voice,  July,  1888— Juoe,  1890. 

EXHIBIT  C. 

CASH  LIST  OP  LAW  BOOKS  PURCHASED. 

VoU 

Abbott's  criminal  briefs _.. _ 1 

Abbott's  patent  laws  of  ^1  nations , I 

Abbott's  Irial  briefs  in  civil  imuee 1 
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VoIm. 

Abbott's  trial  t}ri«fs  on  fsota — - -  1 

Adams'  judioial  glosBar?,  toI.  1 1 

AddisoD  on  oontraiste,  Abbott  and  Wood.  3  vols. S 

Advocate,  The,  1890. 

Alabama  aotfl,  1824, 1825-6, 1829-30;  1880-31;  1833-*;  1834-5;  Jan.  1861;  Oct  1861, 

1862,  1863,1864,1869-70 --- - 12 

Brickeli'B  digest  of  reporta,  vol.  3 - 1 

Statutes,  1823, 1836 _ -  2 

Albany  Iaw  Journal,  1888,  1889,  1890— 3 

Amerioan  annual  digest.  1887, 1888, 1889 3 

American  deoiaionB,  toIh,  2,  3..- - --- 2 

American  deciaiotiB,  vols.  90 — 99 _ ^ 10 

American  law  magazine,  vol.  6 1 

American  law  reoord,  IS  vols. - 15 

Amerioan  law  r<«ist«r,  1889, 1890 2 

American  law  review,  vols.  23, 24 . . 


1 

iEngii^  r^iroa^  oases,  vols,  30-40 11 

American  and  English  railroad  oases,  digest ' 1 

Anderson's  dictionary  of  law 1 

Arkansas,  Hapkinsand  Morgan'sdigest  of  reporta,  2  vols. _ 2 

Arnold  on  law  of  marine  insuranoe,  2  vols.. 2 

Atlantic  reporter,  vols.  16-18 : 3 

Atlantic  reporter  digest,  vol.l _ 1 

Baoon  on  benefit  societies  and  life  insurenoe 1 

Barber  on  insunuaoe -_ 1 

Barber's  notaries  guides _ 1 

Barbour  on  pavmente 1 

Barbour  oDngbte  of  persons  and  property,  2  vols. 2 

Bates  on  parbiership,  2  vols ._ 2 

Bayleseon  new  trial  and  appeals „ 1 

Bayley  on  law  of  onus  proband!. 1 

Beaoh  on  contributory  negligence „ 1 

Beach  on  wills 1 

Beojaman,  Cihalmer'a  digest,  bills,  notes  and  obecks 1 

Beojaman  on  sale  o(  penonal  property 1 

Berrrman's  insurance  digest 1 

Biddleon  law  of  warrente  in  sale  of  ohattela 1 

Bigelow  on  bills,  notes  and  checks,  2d  ed. I 

Bigelow  on  estoppel,  5th  ed. 1 

Bigelow  on  fraud 1 

Bigelow  on  tort* __ _  1 

Bigelow'a   overruled   cases— supplement 1 

Bingham  on  real  property,    vols.  1,  3. 2 

Bishop  on  insolvent  debtors— supplement _.  1 

Bishop  on  non-oontract  law 1 

Black  on  law  of  tax  titles _. _ 1 

Blackburn  on  contract  sale 1 

Blackburn  on  tax  titles,  5th  edition;  2  vols. --  2 

Blackwood's  statutes,  1888,  pta.  1,  2 2 

Bollea  on  banks  and  depositors 1 

Bovee  on  naturalization  papers _  1 

British  Columbia  reporta,  vol.  1,  pt  1, 1 

Brooke  on  law  of  heredity 1 

Brown  on  divorce  and   alimony _.. 1 

Brown  and  Maonamara's  railway  cases,  vols.  5,  6. 2 

Burbridge  on  Canadian  criminal  law 1 

BuBwetl  on  limitation  and  adverse  poeaesaion _ _ 1 

California;    Deming's  statutes,  4  vols. 4 
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ToU. 
Canada  law  timea,  1889,  1S90 2 

Gorleton  on  hotnioidft 1 

Central  law  journal,  toIb.  27—30 _ 4 

Chicago  Ijegal  News,  vot  1 — 1 

Chltty'e  etiuity  inder,  vols.  6-8 __ _ 3 

Cmoinnati  law  bulletin,  20  vols 20 

Clark  on  extradition,  3d  edition 1 

Cobbeyon  law  of  MpleTin _ 1 

Colorado:  Honison'B  digeetof  rniottB 1 

Coltman'B  regietry  caaee,  1879,1880 2 

Complete  digest  of  reports,  1887-1889,  6  vols. - - -_.      5 

Conneticut  laws,  1828, 1829, 1830,  1832,  1834 .^.. 5 

Acta,  1796^1820,    2  vols. - 2 

Statutee,  1796-1805 

Cook  on  oorporstion  etatuteci 

Cook  oQ  stocks  and  corporations 

Cook  on  tmsta,  2d  ed.,  1888,  pam. 

Cooley  on  tprts,  2d  ed. 

Oopp's  American  mining  code 

Gopp'a  ""'"'"g  lawB  and  decisions 

Coxe's  common  law  practice 

Coxe's  □riminal  cases,  toL,  16,  pts^  5~7.. 

Coxe's  exercise  for  taw  students 

Coxe's  magistrates  cases 

Coze's  praotio 


Cioew^  on  executors  and  administrators 

Curtis  on  patents,  4th  ed -- - 

Curtis  and  Webster,  digest  of  pension  laws.,, 

Dakota:  Heniok  and  Doiie,  probate  law,  2  vols.,  inl , 

Deety  on  removal  of  causes __ 

IMolraon's  analysis  of  Blookstone > — 

Dioy  on  parties  to  actions , 

Donovan  on  modem  jury  trial,  Sded. - 

Donovan  on  tact  in  ooart 

Drake  on  attsohments,  6th  ed , 

Dnrrea  on  assignment  of  patent  rights - 

Bg«eetanon  law  of  damages.. _ , 

EAolioh  on  interpretation  of  statutes 

Ensland:  Dale's  digest  of  English  overrulad  ossses,  2  vols. 

Law  journal  and  reporter,  1889,  1890 - -- 

Iaw  magazine  and  review,  1889 .1'- --- 

Law  times  and  reports,  1889, 1890 

Reporta,  1887-18^,  (in  noe.) 

R^orts,  Bioak's  notes,  vol.,  38 - - * 

RepottB,  Btatutee,  1885, 1886._ _ _ 2 

Bwellon  essentials  of  the  law,  3  vols. ,,- 3 

f^ederal  reporter,  voL  36  (Oct  ISSe-Jan.  1889),  37-40 5 

Federal  reporter,  digest,  vol.  2._ _ ■" 

Field  on  infants,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward , 

fHeld  on  law  of  ultra  vires 

f4ero  on  special  pleadings -- 

Pinch,  insurance  digest 

Fl*rida,  Choate's  digest  of  reports - 

Forsen^  digest  of  ariminal  law _ 

Foster  on  federal  practice — -- 

Freeman  on  ezecutions,  2d  ed,  2  vols. 

<3ear  on  landlord  and  t«nant 

Georgia,  Acts,  1860;  1861;  1862-3;  186*-5;  1871-2;  1872,1873 - 

GiaqueoD  law  of  roads,  bridges  and  ditches — 

Gilbert  on  criminal  law _ 

Godefroi  on  law  of  railways __ - 

-Oodefioi  on  trusts  and  trustees 

Goodere  on  patent  oasss 
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Gould  on  pleadings,  Sth  ed 

QoDid  Bud  Tucker,  notes  on  U,  S,  etatutee 

Greenleaf  on  evidenoe,  3  vola 

Grey  on  i-eHtraints  on  arbritration _ _ 

Hare  on  American  oonstitntional  law - 

Harris  on  oontraote  of  married  women - - 

HairiH  on  criminBl  law 

HamB  on  subrogation.- „ 

Hawkins  on  willa 

High  on  injunctions,  3d  od.,  2  vols. 

Hirsob  U.  8.,  digest  of  divorce  law 

Hooheimer  on  ouatody  of  infanta 

Holmes  on  common  law _ ..., 

Holt  on  ooncurrent  jurisdiction- „. _ 

Hore  and  Bemia,  municipal  police  ordinances 

Houok  on  navigable  rivers 

Houaton  on  stoppage  in  transitu 

Idaho,  special  atatutoa,  1863-87_ ___ _ 

Illinois'  appellate  court  reporte,  vole.  21-2i 

Indian  appeal  reports,  vol.  15, 1889 .„ 1 

Indiana:    Buma'  digest  of  reporta,2  vola _ _ 

Laws,  1801-1806,  (reprint) _ 

Local  Acta,  1836,  1338. 1839, 1840,  1841,  1842,  18iw,  1848,  IfBO,  1851 10 

Special  acts,  1831___ _ 

Supplement  to  statutes,  1889 - 

Insurance  law  journal,  16  vols 16 

Iowa:    Btnmore's  index,  citation  to  Iowa  reports,  pte.  1,  2 2 

Laws,  1843-4;  1845-6 __ _ __ 2 

Iriah  law  reporta,  1887, 1888,  vol.  13, 21, 22_ __ 3 

Law  times,  vol.21,  22 2 

Law  times  and  reporta,  vol.  21 i 1 

Jarmin  on  wills,  vol.3 ___ _ 1 

Jones  on  bonda  and  mortgages,  2d  ed.,  2  vola 2 

Jones  on  chattel  mortgages,  3d  ed - 1 

Jones  Ml  conveyancing J 1 

Jones  on  corporate  cases « 1 

Joneeon  liena,  2  vols -_ 2 

Jordan's  questions  on  Anson  on  contracts _ _ 1 

Journal  ot  jurisprudence,  vol.  25 - 1 

Kansaa:    Private  statutea,  1861 1 

Dassler's  digest  of  reports 1 

Kents'  commentaries,  Barnes' ed.,  4  vols 1 

Kentucky:    Bullett  and  Iceland;  gener^  statutes,  1888 _ 1 

Report*,  vol.  14 1 

Reports,   Barbour's  digest,  supplement .       1 

Knapp  on  partnership  of  real  and  persona)  property. __ 1 

Law  of  U.  S.  and  Canada,  on  telegrams,  2  vols 2 

Lawson,  criminal  law  siemplified 1 

LawBon,  leading  cases  in  criminal  law 1 

LawBon,  leading  cases  in  equity 1 

LawBon  on  defenaes  to  crime,  5  vola.._ . 5 

Lawson  on  rights  and  remedies,  5  vols 5 

Lawyers'  code  of  ethics 1 

Leake  on  law  of  real  property,  3  vols,  in  2 2 

Legal  news,  vols.  10, 11 _.      2 

Lewes  on  amineut  domain 1 

Lewin  on  truste  and  trust«es,  1st  Am.  ed.,  2  vols 2 

Lindley  on  partnership.  5th  Ehg.  ed.,  2  vols. __      2 

Lindley  on  partnership,  2d  Am.  ed..  by  Ewell,  2  vola 2 

Louisiana:    Knobloohs  digest  of  reporta 1 

Taylor's  digest  of  reports - 1 

Voorhia' atatutea __ __   1 

Lower  Canada  jurist,  vols.  31,  32 2 

Loydon  building  and  building  assooiations 1 

LoClellan'a  surrogate  practice,  3d  ed 1 
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Tola. 

Uacdonnell's  State  triala,  vol.  1 

MoKinney  on  fellow  sorvantB -.. 

Maine:    PriTata  laws,  1824,1830 _ 

Public  acts,  1823_ 

Resolves,  1826, 1827,  1828,  1829,1830,1831 - 

Acta  and  rMolvee,  adjourned  Boaeion,  1840, 1854 _ ; 

Marsdon  on  porpetuitiBS 

Martendale  on  oonveyanciiiiK,  2d  ed 1 

MaesaouBetta:    Acta,  1742-1752;  1757 

Laws,  Jan.  1826 

Statutes,  n42_ _ _ __, 

Mathews' guide  to  public  lands.. __, 

MatheWs£Co.,  digest  to  deoiaions  U.  S.  deparbnent  of  interior 

Mayeion  damages _ 

Meohem  on  agency _ .- _ 

Mechem  od  public  offices  and  officers... : 

Merrill  on  newspaper  libel _ _« 

Metealf  on  contntote,  2d  ed. 

Mews  annual  digest,  1888- - -- 

Michigan:    Jacofae  and  Chaney'a,  digest,  2  vols.,  2  oopiee-- .1 

Laws,  1816 -. 

Puterbaugh'a  common  law  practice _ j 

Tiflanr'a  criminal  law 

Walker's  ohaooery  reporte,  new  ed. 

Miller  on  law  at  oonditional  sales 

Mills  on  eminent  domain,  2ded. _ 

Minnesota:    Acts,  1855_ 

Special  acts,  1887 .' 

Statutes  auplement,  1B87 _ _ 

MiBsisBippi:    Actfi,  1824, 1825,  1827,  1828,  1829,  Jftn.  1830;  Nov.  1830:  1831i  Jan.  1833; 

Nov.  1833;  1856-7, 1857, 1878.    Called  aeesion,  1837 

Statutes,  1824__ ___ _ 

Missouri:  Court  of  appeals,  reports,  vol.  16- 

Stark's  digest  of  reports,  3  vols A 

Moore  on  righta  on  eea  shore,  2  vols. 

Morrell'B  bankruptcy  reports,  vol,  5,  pts.  1-5;  vol.  ti,  pta.  1,  2 _ 

Morrell's  bankruptcy  reports,  digest,  1884-1887 __ 

Morrison's  mining  reports,  vols.  10^15 

Myers'  federal  decisions,  vols,  14,  16-25 

New  Brunswick  reports,  vol.  26 

New  Brunswick  statutes,  1888 -- 

New  Hampshire  acts,  1818,  Jan.  1820 --_ 

Ne«v  Jersey:  Minutes  of  convention,  1787 

Public  acts,  1823 

New  York:  Abbott's  new  cases,  vols.  20-23 

Acts,  1816,  1817,  laS).  1823 -_ 

Connelly's  surrt^sle  reports,  vol.  1 - 

Connelly's  oriminai  reports,  8  vols. 

Oowen's  criminal  reporta,  2  vols. 

Daly's  reports,  vol.  14 _ 

Danforth  and  Wicks,  digest,  court  of  appeals,  2  vols 

Demaieat's,  reports,  vol.  6 _ 

Jones  and  Spencer,  superior  court  reports,  vols,  23,  24 

Li^al  observer,  11  vols.. 

Statutes,  1889.    8th  edition,  4  vols. _ 

New  weekly  digest     18  vols, 

Newell  on  defamation  and  slander 

Newmarkoa  bank  deposits -- 

Niblook  on  voluntary  benefit  aaaooiations ._ .— 

North  Carolina,  Bott's  digest  of  reports,  vol.  5 

Northeastern  reporter,  vols.  20-22 _ 

Nortbeaatem  reporter,  digest,  vol.  1 

Northwest  territory.  L«ws  1798, 1799.  vol.  1;  1800.  vol.  2;  1801;  vol.3 

Northwestern  reporter,  vol  4a  (Nov.  1888-Jan.  1888)  41-43 _ 

NorttiweHt«ni  reporter,  digest,  vols.  1,  2 2 
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NoTB  Sootia  reportB,  voIb.  19.,  20 

Ohio;    Curwen's  Htatutee  at  large,  1633-1860;  4to1b. 

Ooebel's  probate  law _ 

General  aota.  toL  32,  33 

LooalBotfl,  30,31,  34 

Iaw  journal,  6  vols,  in  7 _ 

Laws,  vol.  82 

O'Malley,  HardoBstle,  etc.,  reportB,  vol  4 

Oregon:  Carey's  digest  of  reporta _ 

Pacific  reporter,  vol.  20,21.  22__ _._ 

Pacific  reporter,  digeBt,  vol.  1 

Paine  on  uon  tested  eloctiona 

PaiBons  on  law  ofooate 

Paraons  on  marine  insurance,  2  toIb. 

ParsoDson  partnership ; ___ 

ftitteraon  on  restrainte  on  State  actions 

Pennsylvania:  Brightley's  digest  of  reports,  vol.  3,  in  2  parte 

Brigbtey's  digest  of  statutes,  1887;  3  vols. 

Law  journal,  new  Beriea,  4  vole _ 

Rhone's  digMt  of  probate  law,  2  vole ■. 

Perry  on  Anglo-American  law 

Perry  on  trueta  and  trusteee,  2  vole. 

Pigot  on  foreign  jtid^fmente 

Pomeroy  on  mercantile  law,  __ 

Pomeroy  on  riparian  rights _ _ 

Poor  on  referees 

Porter  on  insurance,  life,  fire,  accident  insuranoe _ 

Potter  on  law  of  roads  and  roodBidra 

Quebec  law  reports,  vol.  14 

Bapalie  on   criminal  prooedure _ 

Eedfleld,  oases  on   wills 

Bedfield  on  railways,  6th  edition,  2  vols 

Redfleld  on  wills,  4th  edition.  3  vols. 

Reeve  on  domestfc  relations,  4th  edition 

Rettie'a  seasion  cases,  vols.  15,  16 - 

Rsvue  legale,  vol.  16 _ 

Reynolds' Stephens  digest  of  evidence,  2d  edition 

Rhode  Island:  Aote,  Jan.  1853, 1S60;  Jan.  1B64;  May  IS64;  Jan.  1867.. 
public  laws.  1819-21:  1822-5;  1825-7;  1827-9, 182931;  1839-40.— 

Btotutes,  1798 ____ 

Rogers  on  law  of  elections,  by  J.  C.  CoBter,  2  vols 

Rogers  on  law  of  hotel   life 

Rogers  on  law  of  the  road 

RoBCNte  on  criminal  evldeaoe __ _ 

Sackett  on  instruction  to  juries,  2d  edition,  by  Neweli 

Sobouler  on  bailmenta 

Schouler  on  domestic  relatione 

Schouler  on  esecutors  and  administrBtorB,  2d  edition 

Schouler  on  personal  property,  2d  edition,  2  vo1b..._ 

Scottish  law  reporter,  vol.  25 - 

Scottish  law  review,  vols.  4,  5,  6 

Soribneron  dower,  2d  edition,  2  vols. 

Sharpe's  civil  (wde,  vols.  1,2 

Sharswood  and  Budd.  leading  oaeeB  in  real  property,  vol.  3.  4 

Shearman  and  Redfleld  on  negligence,  4th  ed.,  vols.  1, 2 

Short  on  mandamus 

Siohels  on    witness  practice _ 

Simonds'  digest  of  patent  cases _ 

Smith  on  chattel  mortgagee 

Smith  on  master  and  servant _ _._ L. 

Snyder's  notariee  and  oommissioners  manual 

SoIioitorB  journal  and  weekly  reporter,  1888;  1889;  1890 

South  Carolina.    Bernard,  statutes,  3  vols.,  index  2  vols. 

Faust,  statutes,  1790,2  vols.__ 

Thomas' digest  of  reports,  1877-85 
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SoutheBBtem    reporter,  voIb.  8,  9 1 

Saathwesteni  reixirter,  vole,  W,  11 2 

Sonthem  law  review,  old  eeriea,  3  voU. l 3 

Soutbera  reporter,  vols.  6,  6  _ _ _ 2 

Speara' removal  of  oBueee  From  state  to  federal  oonrte 1 

Starkie  on  eridenoe,  16th  ed 1 

StiiDBOD's  supplement  to  Amarioan  statute  latre < 1 

Story  on  partnerahlp 1 

Taylor  on  private  oorporationfl,  2ded 1 

Tennessee;  King's  digest,  voL  4 1 

Public  acts,  18&^;  1831;  1835-6;  1M2;  1849-50;  1855-6.  1870-71 8 

Soott'B  Btotutes,  1820,  2  vols. - 2 

Terrell  on  patent  law ___ 1 

Texas:  Acts,  1839-40;  1810-41;  1811-42;  1842-3;  1843-4:  Nov.  1850 6 

General  acta,  1861-2 _ J_ _ 1 

fciecial  acta,  1871,  1873 2 

CX)Urtot  appeals,  □ivi!cBaea,3  vols. 3 

Court  of  appeals,  unreported  causes 1 

Myers' digest  of  reports,  2  vote. __ 2 

Poeey'B  civil  dimet  of  reports 1 

Posey's  criminal  digest  ol  repoctB 1 

Thompson  on  trials,  2  vote 2 

Thornton  on  lost  wills 1 

Tiedman  on  commercial  paper I 

Townaendon  slauder  and  libel 1 

Trioketton  asaisnmente .,  1 

United  States:  Blatchtord'B  circuit  court  reports,  vols.,  23,  24 _.  2 

Court  of  claims  reporte,  vols.  19,  20 2 

Digest,  new  series,  vol.  18 1 

Haskell's  aircnit  court  reports  of  Texas  decisions  vol.1 _ 1 

lisnd  otSoe   decisions 1 

Opinions  of  attorney's  general,  vol.,  15,  16 2 

Supreme  court  reporter,  vols.    8,9,  10 '. 3 

Supreme  court  reports,  vote.   117- 133.. _ 17 

Supreme  court    reports:    Lawyers  oo-operaUve    publishing  company,  editor, 

books  1-32 32 

Oeneral  digest,  3  vols. 3 

General  digest,  annual,  vol.  4 1 

Semi-monthly  dwest,  1889-90 -  1 

Suppliment  to  digest '..  1 

Statutes  at  large,  vote.  24,  25 2 

Utab  Aots:  1856-7,1862-3;  1869;  1886;  1888 _ 3 

General  statutes,  1888,2  Tola._ _ _ 2 

Beportia  voL  3 _ _ 1 

Vonnont:  Robert's  digeet  of  reports— supplement 1 

Vioker  on  law  of  polios  and  coroneis .-,. _-  1 

Vir^nia:  aote,  17&;  1819-20;  1820-1;  1821-2;  1822-3;  1823-4;  1824^5;  1825-6;  1826-7; 

1827-«;  1828-9;  1831-2;  1832-3;  1836-7;  1837;  1844-6;  1845-6 17 

Converee,  digest  of  reporte __ _.  1 

Von  Hoist,  United  States  oonstitutional  law 1 

Wait  on  insolvent  debtors- _ 1 

Walker  on  patents _._ _ 1 

Walker  on  pension  laws  and  decisions _ 1 

Wandell  on  Jaw  of  inns,  hotete  and  boarding  houses - _  1 

Wardwell  on  vendoes  and  purchases,  2  vols. 2 

Waterman  on  law  of  corporations,  2  vols. 2 

Webster  on  canate  and  navigable  rivers.. - 1 

West  Virginia:  Bent's  digest _ _ 1 

Code,  1887 1 

Western  law  journal^  10  vols. 10 

Wharton  on  civil  evidenoe,  3d  ed-  2  vols. 2 

Wharton  on  criminal  evidenoe,  9tn  ed. __-  1 

Wharton  on  criminal  law,  S  vols. - - 2 

Wharton  on  criminal  pleadings  and  practice,  9th  ed __  1 

Wharton  on  preoedents  of  indiotments  and  pleas,  2  vols. 2 
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Wheeler  on  oarrietH- _ 1 

White's  English,  Spanish  and  French  laws  in  New  Mezioo I 

White's  juBtioiary  reporte 1 

Wigmore  on  AuBta'alian  ballot  Byatom,  2decL- _,_ 1 

WilkinBon's  book  of  deeds. ._ _.. „ 1 

Willard  od  real  estate  tmd  convefanoing,  2ded. 1 

Williams  on  personal  property. 1 

Williamson  real  property 1 

Williams  and  Bunoe,  admiralty  jurisdiotion 1 

Wiltsie  on  mttrtgage  foreolomire - _ 1 

Wimthiop'B  militai^  law,  2  vols -  3 

Wiaooosm:    BameU'e  reference  dijcest , 1 

WiBoonain  statutes,  1889,  .2  vols. _ _ 2 

Woormer  on  law  of  administration,  2  vols. 2 

Wood  on  mercantile  agreement 1 

Wood  on  railway  law,  3  toIb. 3 

Wood  on  landlord  and  tenant,  2d  ei,  2  vols. —  2 

Woodfalls  on  landlord  and  tonent,  2  vols. 3 


EXHIBIT  D. 

CASH   LIST   OF  MISCELIiANEOUS  BOOKS  PURCHASED. 

\  ' 

Abbott,  J.  8.  C.  History  of  Prussia - 

Romance  of  the  History  Of  Spain „- 

About,  E.     The  Roman  Question,  tr.,  H,  O.  Cooper 

Adams,  C.  K.     Manual  of  historical  Literature,  3ded.,  rev - 

Adams,  J.  E    Political  oratory  o(  Emory  A.  Storrs 

Adams,  W.  D.     Quips  and  Quiddities -- 

Adams,  W.  H.  D    Celebrated  women  travelers.. _ 

American  almanac,  1888, 1889,  2  copies 

American  ancaatery,  vol.,  3 ^ 

American  catalogue,  1887,  1889 - 

American  and  English  catalogue,  1888,  1889 

American  etchers,  pamphlet 

American  Historical  Aasooiatlon  papers,  vols  2,  3 - 

American  meteorological  journal  Sept.,  1886..88 _ 

American  naturalist,  1888,  1889 . 

American  notes  and  queries,  vol.  1 -■ 

Anderson,  Hans  Christian.  The  Poets  Bazaar,  tour  in  Itely.  Greeoe,  and  the  Orient 

Andoyer  Review,  vols.  1-10 - 

Annals  of  the  Amerioan  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  1890-91,  and  sup- 
plements   __ 

Appleton's  annual  oyelopsedia,  N.  S.  vols,,  12. 13, 1«,  1887,1888,  1889___ 

Amdt,  E  M.    Life  and  adventures  of  J.  M.  Seely 

Ashley,  W,  T.    James  and  Philip  Von  A rtevelde : 

Athenaeum,  1833-188i,  79  vols.    Iiondon _ 

Atlantic  monthly,  vols.,  63,  64,  65,  6e__ - 

Baedeker,  K.    Northern  Germany,  9th  edition 

"       Southern  Qermany,  Austria,  Hungary,  etc,  6th  edition 

Baldwin,  James.    The  story  of  Siegfried 

Bancroft,  H.  H.    History  of  the  Pacific  States  : 

VoL  11,  North  Mexican  States  voL  11,  and  Texas  vol.  2 __ 

Vol.  12,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico - 

Vol  18,  California,  vol.   6 

Vol.  20,  Nevada,  Colorado  and   Wyoming 

VoL  21,  Utah 
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Vol.  26,  Oiw>n,  Tol.   2 

VoL  26,  WashiiifrtoD,  Idaho  and  Moataoa 

Vol.  29. 

Calitomia:  Inter-Pocula __ 

Bankers'  magazme,  Julj,  1888~Jiinj,  1890 

Bariitff — Oould,   S.     Story  of  Germany. 

Bartlett,  J.     Diotiouary  of  Atnerioanifima,  ith  edition 

Familiar  quotations,  8th  edition 

Battles  and  iMdereof  the  civil  war,  4  vols. _ 

Bailey,  H.  W.    Sp^is:  Art  remaina,  etc 

Bent,  S.  A.    Fammar  ahort  saying  of  great  men 

Bladiburn,  H.    Normandy,  piotureeque , 

Btsiokwood'B  magazine,  lit  vols. _ _ 

Blaine.  J.  G.    Politioal  diBOUBaiona,  1866-1886 

Borbetaedt,  A.  andDwyerP,    The  Franoo-Oerman  war _ 

BotTOwG.    The  bible  m  Spain _ 

Gypeiee  m  Spain _ , 

BoHlon  medical  and  Burgioal  journal,  voIb.,  120,  121,122,123 

Bowen,  F.    American  political  eoonomy___ 

Bowring,  John.  Works,  9  vols,  viz.; — u 

Ancient  poetry  and  romance  of  Spain. 

Batavian  Antbolo^,  or  Bpeoimene  of  Dutoh  poetry. 

Matins  and  Veapera,  2d  edition. 

Poetry  of  the  Magyars,  et^:. 

Sernan  popnlor  poetry. 

Specimena  of  Bohemian  poetry. 

Specimens  of  Polish  poetry. 

Specitneoa  of  Busaian  poetry.    2d  edition,  2  vole. 

Boynton,  C  B.  and  Mason,  T.  B.    Journey  through  France 1 

Bradiflh,  A.    Memoirs  of  Dr.  Douglas  Houghton,  2  copies 2 

Bradley,  J.  M.     Modern  Mannera  and  Social  Forms 1 

Brewer,  Rev.  Dr.  C.     Hietory  of  German  politics,  etc. 1 

Brewerton.  G.  D.    The  war  in  Kansas,  1866 1 

Brockett,Ii.  P.    Year  of  battles -      1 

Browne,  J.  Robs.     An  American  family  in  Germany 1 

Bryant,  Rev.  A.    Attractions  of  the  world  to  come 1 

Bryce,  J.     The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Uth  edition - 1 

Buchanan,  Jamee.     Messagee  of I 

Buchanan.  R.  The   Hebrid  Isles -      1 

Bucheim,  C.  A.    Deutacb  liyrik. _ 1 

Cairnes,  J.  E.    PrincipleB  of  political  economy 1 

Camden,  W.  Remains  concerning  Britain 1 

Corafaa  of  Maddaloni.     Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion,  tr,  by  A.  DeFteumont 1 

Carey,  H.  C.     Principles  of  Social  Science,  3t 3 

Carlyle,  Thomas.    Hietory  of  Frederick  the  Great,  10  vols _- 10 

TranelationB  from  the  German  3  vols 3 

Carmen  Sylva.    Pilgrim  Sorrow;  a  cyle  of  tales _      1 

Carson,  H.  L.    Hietory  of  tbe  celebration  of  the  100th  anniverBory  of  the  constitu. 

tionof  the  United  States,  2  v.  _ 2 

Cayley,  G.  J.  Bridle  roads  of  Spain _ ---      1 

Century  Dictionarv,  The.     Vole.  1,  2.  3 3 

Century  MaMzine.     Vols.  37,38,39,40- 4 

Collins,  J.    Dictionary  of  Spanish  proverbs _      1 

Commercial  and  financial  chronicle,  1889, 1890 1 

Conant,  T.J.     The  book  of  Genesis _ 1 

Cond6,  J.  A.    History  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  3  vols. _-      3 

Co-operative  index- to  periodicals,  vols.  5,  6 2 

Coppee,  H.     Conqueet  of  Spain  by  the  Arab  Moors --.       1 

Cornell,  A.  B.   Biopaphy  of  Ezra  Cornell 1 

Comhill  Mamzine  The.    Vole.  1-19 _ - 19 

Coi,  8.  S.    Divftruons  of  a  diplomat  in  Turkey 1 

Cox,  W.  C.    The  House  of  Austria,  1th  edition,  4  vols. -- 4 

Cram's  Univeraal  atlas,  1889 -      1 

Critic  The.    1889,1890 4 

Curry.J.IiM.    Constituti<msl  GoTemment  in  Spain 1 
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OuBhing,  W.    Initials  and  peeudoDTHia,  2d  aeriea 

DaM,R.H,    To  Cuba  and  back _ 

DavioBOD,  J.  M.    Eminent  English  liberals,  in  and  out  of  pBiliament 

DsTiee,  C.   Logic  of  matbematioe ..- „ 

Day,  a.    From  the  Pyranees  to  thepillarBo!  Herculee _- 

De  Amicia,  E.  Spain — 

D.  Herrieon  Conte  M.  li.    Journal  of  a  etaff-offloer  in  PariB  during  the  events  of 

1870  and  1871_ __ _ 

Deland,  Margaret,    John  Ward,  praaoher 

Dial,llie.    Vols.  9,  10 ._ 

Dibdin,T.  P.   Tout  in  Pranoe  and  OermBDv.  3  v.,  2d  ed 

Eolectio  Magazine.    Vols.  112, 113,  IW,  115 

Edinbureb  Review.  Vols.  169. 170, 171, 172 

Ely,  R.  T.    Taiation  in  American  States  and  Cities 

Elneyolopffidia  Britannica,  Tois,  24,  26 

Encyclopffidia  Britanioa,  American  Bupplement,  vol.  4 — - 

Encyeiopffidic  Dictionary,  14  v 

Fay,  P.  S.    The  three  Germanys,  2  vols. 

Pauriel,  C,  C.  and  Adler,  O,  J.    Hiatory  of  provinoial  poetry 

Perria,  Q.  T.  OreatOerman  oompoeetB _ -,. 

Great  Italian  and  French  composers 

Oreat  Singers,  lat  and  2d  Berias __ _ 

Great  Violinists  and  pianists 

Foreign  review,  5  vols. _- 

Forum  The.   Vols.  7,  8,  9,  10_ _ _ 

Pox,  C.  J.  ^eeches  in  the  House  of  Commons 

FriBwell,  J.  H.    Pamiljar  words 

Prederioa  Sophia,  Wilhelmiua,  Memoirs,  ed.  W.  C.  Howell's 

Prey,  A.  R.    Sobriquets  and  nicknames -- 

ProeboLP.    Reminisoenoee  of,  by  B.  Von  Marenholz—Bulow _ 

Gardner,  8.  R.    Thirty  Years  War,  1618-lte8 

George,  Anita.    Annals  of  queens  of  Spain 

Gerard,  G.W.    The  Peace  of  Utrecht -- — - 

Gever'a  stationer,  1889 _ 

OiAsspie,  W.  M.    Roadmaking „ -- 

Gillette,  F.  M,,  and  Ziemann,  H.    The  White  House  oook  book 

Olaa.  Q.    History  of  the  Canary  Islands „ _ 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.  Life  of,  by  James  Prior,  2  vols. ti 

Goodrich,  T.  E.    Life  of  Grover  Cleveland.. __ 

Goetwick,  J.    German  poets.    M.  G.  C.  Jasper _ - 

Gostwick,  J,,  and  Harrison  R,     Outlinea  of  German  literature 

Gottsobalk,  S.  M.    Not«e  of  a  pianiat,  edited  by  Ellen  Gotteohalk,  tr.  by  K.  C.  Pat- 
terson  --. 

Great  muaicianB,  The,  edited  by  P.  Kneuffer,  12  vols.,  viz -- _-_ 

English  church  oomposets,  by  W.  A.  Barrett. 

Handel,  by  Mrs.  J.  MarshalL 

Haydn,  by  P.  D.  Townsend. 

MendelBsohn,  by  W.  S.  Rockatro,  2d  ed. 

Mozart,  by  Dr.  F.  Gehring. 

Purcell,  by  W.  H,  Cummings. 

Roaaini  and  hie  achool,  by  H.  S.  Eldwarda,  2d  ed. 

Schubert,  by  H.  P.  Frost,  3d  ed. 

Schumann,  by  J.  A.  P,  Haitland. 

Sebastian  Ba>oh,  byR.  L.  Poole, 

Wagner,  R,  by  F.  Hueffer,  2d  ed. 

Weber,  by  Sir  J.  Benedict,  2d  ed 

Oreen,  Rev.  S.  C    German  Hoturesfrom  the  Fatherland 

Green  Mountain  Poets — - 

Greellev,  H.   Eaaaya  to  elucistat«  the  Scienoe  of  Political  Economy 

Grimm  a  Household  Tales,  2  vols 

Grrimm,  J.    Teutonic  Mytholo^j  tr,  J,  .T,  StallybrsHa,  3  vola .-. 

Hale,  E.  E.     Seven  Spanish   Ciliea 

Hall,B.  P.    The  Republican  Party  and  its  Presidential  Gaodidates,  1836 

HalI,S.    Aspects  of  German  Culture 

Hamerely,  L.  R.  Record  of  Living  Offioera  of  U.  S.  Navy 
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H&n&ford,  P.    Daughten  of  AmerioB ,,- 

Handel,  Life  of.    by  W.  S.  Bockatro 

Harper's  Magazine,  Tola.  7B,  79,  80,  81 

Harrison,  J.   A.     Hietory  of  Spain 

Hart,  J.  H.    Qeimaa  daeeioe 

Hawka,  J.  Jj.    ContributlonB  to  the  eooIeBiastical  history  of  the  United  Statee  of 

America,  2  yola 

Hawthorn,  Julian.    Saxon  Studies 

HauefT,  Wilhelm.     Talee,  tr.  S,  Mendel ".__ __- 

HauflTman,  E.  T.  W.    Tales,  vol.  1,  tr.  G.  A.  Cury 

HauBser,  Ludwig.    The    Period  of  the  Reformation,  1617-1618.    Edited  by  W. 

Oacken,  tr.  Mrs.  G.  Sturge,new  edition.. _. _. 

Hed^,  F.  H.    Hours  with  German  Classice,  2d  ed. 

Hegel's  philosophy  ot  the  state  and  of  history,  by  G.  S.  Norris 

Heine,  H.  Travel  pictures,  tr.  Francis  Storer. -_ ' 

Herford,  C.  H.    Studies  in  literary  relations  of  Elngland  and  Germany  in  the  16th 

century -.. 

HerringBhaw,  T.  W.    The  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  day _ 

Hoywood,  John.    Proverbs  of,  edited  by  G.  J,  Sharmau 

Hiokok.  li  P,  Uoral  science,  3d  edition „ - 

Science  ot  the  mind,  2d  edition , 

Hiffsinaon,  8.  J.    The  Princess  of  Java ,.. 

Hilderbrand,  Karl.  German  thought,  from  seven  years'  war  to  Goethe's  death 

Hine,  H.  W.  Wamerism^a  protfiet 

Hinsdale,  B.  A.    The  old  northwest __ 

History  of  Spain.    London,  1793,  3  vols _ 

Hopkins,  A.  A.    The  Power's  art  budlding  at  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Hoenier,  J.  K.    Short  history  of  German  literature 

Household  words,  13  vols _ 13 

Howell,  C  B.  Next  door,  and  otiier  poems 

Howitt,  W.    Visits  to  remarkable  places,  2  v 

Hoyt,H.  M.    Proteotion  vs.  free  trade. 

Hubbard,  Bela.    Memorials  of  a  half  oenturv  in  Michifcau  and  the  Lake  region 

Hudson,  E,  H.    Life  and  times  of  Louisa — Queen  of  Prussia,  2  vols. 

Hngo,  Victor.    The  Rhine 

Hunter,  M.  S.    Hunter's  eastern  township  scene^ — Canada  east_._ 

Hurst,  J.  F.    Life  and  literature  In  the  fatherland 

Internal  revenue  record,  35  vols. _ ^ 

It«uuB  in  the  life  of  a  traveler,  on  travel,  anecdote  and  jMpular  errors,  2  edition 

Jewett,  C.    Speeches,  poems   and  miscellaneous  writings  on  temperance  and  the 

liquor  trMo __ 

Johnson,  A,  Q    Peasant  life  in  Germany 

Johnson,  D.    The  political  comedy  of  Europe -- 

Johnson,  Mrs.  8.  B.    Hadji  in  Byria_ ._ „ 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  Index  to  vols.  1-28 

Kant's  ethics,  by  NoahPortor __ 

Kempe,  E.    History  of  Janan _-. 

Keppler,  P.    Etohiugs  ana  engravings;  pamphlet 

Khania,  C.  F.     History  of  German  l^otestantism _-_ _ 

Kimball,  R.  B.    Romance  of  student  life  abroad -. 

Kinglake,  A.  V.    Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  vole  5,  6 

Kladnier.  C.    Notes  on  recent  etohingi;  pam. 

Kloden, P.  Von.     Autobiography  of  or  the  self  made  man ___ 

Knickerbocker  magrazine _ 

Knight's  new  American  mechanical  dictionary,  1876-80 

LabcMrde,  Alex.  de.    View  of  Spain,  5  vols, 

Landscape  Annual  1835,    Tonnet  in  Spain:  Granada,  by  T.  Rosooe 

Lewis,  C  T.     History  of  Germany... __ _ 

Lieber,  F.    Civil  liberty ,_ 

Political  ethics,  3  vols. _. 

Library  journal,  1889, 1890;  vols.  14,  15 _ 

Library  of  American  literature,  vols.  9,10 _ -.. 

Lippincott's  magazine,  vols.  43,  44,  45,  46 

Lippincott's  pronouncing  dictionary  of  biography  and  mythology.  O.  J.  Thomas, 
rev.  and  enl _.- 
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Literary  News,  The.    1889,1890 2 

Literary  World,  The.    1889,1890 2 

LitteU'B Living  Age.    1889,1890 _- 8 

Living  leaden  of  the  world 1 

Longman,  F.  M.    Frederiok  the  Qrest  and  the  seven  je&r'e  war 1 

LoDtpuaD'a  magazine,  10  vole. 10 

Loeaing,  B.  J.    Our  Countrv,  2  vola. 2 

Loeaing,  B.  J.  andothera.    lie  American  nation,  3  vole. 3 

Luther,  Martin.    Life  of,  oolleoted  and  arranged  by  G.  N.  Michelet,  tranalated  by 

W.  Haxlitt,2d  edition 1 

HcCallum,  M,  W.    StudiM  in  low  German  and  high  German  literature __  1 

MoLeod-H,  D.     Eiemente  of  eoonomiee,  2  vole. 2 

Mackenzie,  A.  8.    Hpain  reviaited,  2  vols. „. 2 

Magazine  of  American  history,  1889,1890 _ 4 

Masazine  of  Western  hiatory  1889,  1890 _ _ 1 

U^ew,  U.    German  life  and  manners,  2  vola. 2 

Maimon,    Soloman.    Autobiography 1 

Maine,  H.  8.    Popular  Government 1 

Manuinff.  J.  R.    DluBtrated  stock  doctor  and  live  stock  encyclopedia _  1 

ManefieFd,  E.  D.    Amerinan  education 1 

Markham.  C.  R.    The  aea  fathers _ _ 1 


HasBOUiD.    Britiah  noveliate  and  their  styles.. 
Mears,  J.  W.     Heroee  of  Bohemia.     Huae,  Jeron 


Huae,  Jerome,  Ziaca 1 

Mandelasohn  family,  1729-1844.  Tr.  G.  3.  Hensel,  2d  edition  revised  ed.  G.  C.  Eling- 

mann .. -  ^-  1 

Menzel,  W.     German  literature.    Tr.  C.  C.Pelton,_ ___ _ 1 

Mettemich,  Prince.    Memoirs,  1T73-18T6,  ed.,  R.  Mettemioh,  tr.  Mrs.  A.  Kapier,  5 

Mew,  J.    Typos  from  Spanish  story , 1 

Miohigan  Almanac,  188e,  1889,  2oopiee  each 4 

State  Gazetter,  1889 _ 1 

Elustrated  atlaa  of  Sault  8L  Marie,  by  W.  C.  Sauer 1 

Lansing  oity  and  Ingham  Co.  directory,  1888-9_ 1 

Lansing  illuatrated,  parts  1-9 9 

Manual  ofthe  oonstitutional  oonventiou,  1850 1 

Railroad  and  township  map,  1889,  (Bridgniane). 

Woods' ofBolal  railway  ^uide,  1889, 1890 J 

Middlemore,  8.  G.  C.    Spanish  legendary  tales _  1 

MillB,  A.  W.    Which,  proteotron,  or  free  trade 1 

Hontalambert,  Charles  De.    The  monks  of  the  west,  T  vols. ' 

Honteiro  M.    Ijegendsof  the  Basque  people ,.  1 

Morris,  W.     Sigurd  the  Volaing,  and  fall  of  the  niblung 1 

Mowatt,  Anna  Cora.    Autobiography  of  an  actresa _  1 

Mulhall,  M,  G.     Dictionary  of  statistics .„ 1 

Murray's  hand-book  for  Spain,  7th  edition I 

New  York  Tribune  almanac  1888, 1889 .__ 2 

Nibelungen  Lied,  tr.  A.  G.  Foster- Barham 2 

Ninteenth  century  1889,  1890 4 

North  American  review,  vols.  1-9,148,149,  150.151 -  13 

Notes  upon  Canada  and  the  United  States,  1832-40.  2d  edition..- 1 

Oxford  prize  essays,  5  vols. o 

Paez,  Don  Ramon.    Wild  scenes  in  South  Amencs .-.  1 

Paget,  J.  C.    Navalpowers  and  their  policy 1 

Paris,  Comte  De.    History  of  the  civil  war  in  America,  vol.  4 4 

Parry,  E.  L.     Life  among  the   Qermane _..  1 

Peaks,  E.     History  of  the  German  emperors  and  their  oontemporarias _  1 

Pennell,  J.  andBL    Our  journey  to  the  Hebrides ^ 1 

Peoples'  cyolopffidia,  4  vols. 4 

Perkins,  J.  B.     France   and  Mazarin,  with  review  of  administration  of  Richelieu, 

2  vols. _ 2 

Perry,  T,  S.    From  OpitK  to  Leasing 1 

Piatt,L.K.    "Bell  Smith:"  abroad - 1 

Piohler,  Richter,  ZschAkke,  Ti^ok.    Beauties  of  German  literature i 

Political  debates  between  A. Lincoln,  and  S.  A.  Douglas,  and  misoellaneous  speeches; 

10  vole _ _ M) 
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Tob. 

Political  Science,  quarterly,    vols.  1,  2,  Junejie88-90 2 

Poole's  index  ta  periodioal  literature.  Jan.  1982-7,  supplement 

Poore'a  Railroad  Manual,  1889._ _. 

Popular  Soienoe,  montlilj,  vols.  34,  36 

PoweU,W.H.  Record  of  living  offloere  of    U.  S.  Army 

Powers,  H,  Display  Movements  etc,  i>am 

Prinoess  Alice,  Orsnd  Duchess  of  Hesse.    Biographical  skelob 

Pnbbc  Opinion,  AprillO,1889-90____ ___ _ ____ 

Publishers  Weekly,  1889,  1890 

Pabli«heTB  Trade  List    Annual,  1889 

Q,  P.  Index  to  periodioala,  June.  1888  to  July,  1889 

Quarterly  Review,  vols.  1-157,  1809-1881 _ 157 

Radical  Review,  10  vols,  in  5_ S 

Railroad  and  Engineering  Journal,  1889,  1890 

Bedding,  V.  M,    Antiquity  of  the  orient  unveiled 

Benan,  E.    Life  of  the  Apostles 

Life  of  JesuB '. .._ _ 

Repertory,  The,  vols.  1,2 __ _ 

Representative  Germafi  poems,  ballads  and  lyrics,  tr.  K.  Knortz 

Riano,  J.  T.    Industrial  arte  in  ^pain 

Rlbot,  T.    Oennan  PsyoboloBy  of  today,  tr.  G.  J.  M.  Baldwin 

Rich,  E.  Franoo-Qerman  war.    2  vols,  in   1 

Bitter,  E.H.    Life  of  Sebastian  Baoh,  tr.  J..K  Kay-Shuttle  worth _„. 

Roadside  BongH  of  Tuscany,  tr.  Franoisoa  Alexander.    Edited  J.  Ruskin 

Roberts,  D.     Two  Royal  Lives^  emperor  end  en  press  of  Qermany 

RobertsJE.  H.    Government  revenue,  especially  the  American  system,  2d  ed 

Boeooe,T.     Spanish  novel iats 

German  noveliete _ 

Boss,  D.  W.    Early  history  of  lukd  holding  among  the  Germans 

RuggleB,  H.    Germany  seen  without  spectacles 

Sangster,  O.    Hesperus,  and  other  poems 

Sohubert    Life  of.     H.K  Froet 

Schumann,  R.    Life  of.  By  G.  A.  Reiasmann  tr.  A.  L  Alger 

Soientiflc  Ameriean,  vole.  58,  59,  60 t _ 

Architect  and  Builders'  editition,  vols.  1-7 

Supplement,  vole,  1-27 27 

Soott,  Winfleld.     Life,  byB.  D.  Manirfleld,  2ded___ ■ 

Scribner's  Magazine,  1889, 1890 _ __ 

Statistical  atlas  of  the  United  States... _ 

Shaw,  A,    National  revenues 

Shea,  J.  G.    The  story  of  agreat  nation 

Sheridan,  P.  H.     Pereonal  memoirs,  2  vols. 

Sime,  J.    History  of  Germany.    Ed.  E.  A.  Freeman 

Simson,  W.    History  of  the  Gipsies.  Ed.  by  J.  Simon,  2d  ed. 

Smith,  D.    Gloeeary  of  terms  and  pbraeee -- 

Smith,  E.  P,    Manual  of  political  economy ___ 

Statesman's  year  book  18^  1889 _ 

Stedman,  E.  C,  HutohinBon,  E.  M.    Library  of  American  literature,  vole.  1-8 

Stieler,  K.    The  Rhine  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  tr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartly.. 

.Stinde,  J.    The  Buckholz  family,  tr.  F.  D.  Schmitz 

Prau  Wilhelmine,  tr.  H.  F.  Powell _ _-_ , 

Straker,  D.  A.    The  new  south 

StubbB,W.    History  of  English  charters ^ 

Sullivan,  E.     Protection  to  native  induatriea 

Sunday  magazine,  24  vols. „ ___ , 

Tales  from  the  German,  tr.  O,  N.  Greene,  2  vols. -_ 

Taylor,  B.     History  of  Germany, __ __ 

Studies  in  German  literature _ 

Taylor,  W.     Historical  survey  of  German  poetry,  3  vols._ 

TF«ifirook,  A.    American  state  universitiee  and  the  university  of  Michigan 

Thompson,  R.  E.    Political  economy  with  special  reference  to  the  industrial  his- 
tory of  nations 

Tinsley's  magazine,  39  vols 

Tooke,  W.    Life  of  Catharine  seoond,  1st  Am.  ed.,  2  vole. _ 

TreocbiR-  C.    Notee  on  miroolee  of  our  Lord 
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Trueba,  Don  T.  de.    Bomimce  of  the  hiBtory  ot  Spain 

Turner,  S.  G.     Sketch  of  the  Qermanio  oooHtitution 

TuttlfeH.    HiatorTofPrus8ia,113*--1174,  2d  ed.._ 

History  of  PruHeia  under  Prederiok  the  Great,2vola. 

Urbino,  Mra.  S.   R.     Princes  of   art ___ __ 

United  Service  magazine,  1889, 1890 

United  States'  government  publications,  monUilj  catalogue,  1888, 1889.. 

United  States'  postal  Kuide,  1889,__ 

Urquhart,  D.    The  pillars  of  Hercules,  2  vols. _ 

VanHolst's  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States,  vol.  6,  1856-99.. 

Wfigner,  W.     Epics  and  romanoes  of  the  middle  ages,  1th  ed 

WaKner,RW.    Life  of,  by  G.  L.    Nohlj  tr.  G.  P.  Upton 

Wtulace,  Ijew.     Lives  of  Benjamin  HarriBon  and  Levi  P.  Mortoa 

Wateon,  A.    Phillip  II  and  III  of  Spain,  2  vols. 

Watson,  J.  T.    Dictionary  of  poeti<»l  quotations 

Weminger,  F.  X.     Protection  and  infidelity,  7th  edition.. 

Westjnmiater  review,  1821-84 

Wilhelm,  E  and  Lester  C.  W.    The  Napoleon  dynasty 

Willard,F.  E    Olimpaas  of  fifty  years 

William,  the  emperor  and  hie  reisn.  E  Simon,  2d  ed. 

William  of  Germany.    G.  A.  Forbes 

WiJliam  I  and  the  German  empire.     C.B.Smith _ 

Wilson,  J.  T,    History  of  the  Black  Phalani,  etc 

Winkworth,  E    Christian  singeraot  Germany 

Winsor's  narrative  and  oritiow  history  of  America  vols.  1,  7,  8 

Woodward,  A.    Echoes  from  Mist  Land,  or  the  Nibelungen  Lay,  rev.  ec 

Yonge,0.    Ohriatians  and  Moors  in  Spain 

Yriute,  Am  T.  De.    Lit«rary  tables,  tr.  Q.  H.  Devereux _ 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  SUPREME  COURT  REPORTS  FROM 
JUNE  30, 1888.  TO  JUNE  30, 1890. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  reports  on  hand  sod  disposed  of  in  aooordsnoe 
with  the  provisions  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors,  Deo.  31. 
1874: 

Michigan  Supreme  Court  reports: 

VotuME  21. — No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 1888 -.- " 

No.  distributed -.       3 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 1 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disposition  of  the  reports  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7,  Act  No,  171,  session  laws  of  Michigan,  1871,  and 
section  7,  Act  No.  irfT,  session  laws  or  1873: 

VoLUJiB  23.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1888 -  29 

No.  on  hand  June  30,1890 "29 

VoLDME  24.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June30,18SB 38 

No.  on  hand  June  30,1890 38 

Volume  25.— No.  of  oopieson  hand  June  30,1888 — 11 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 _ _ —  11 

VoLUMB  ae.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 1888 10 

Neon  hand  June  30,1890 10 
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1  haod  Jnne30, 1888 1 

I90._ 1 

a  hand  June30, 1888 __ 3 

»0 3 

VoLDMK  29.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 19S8 3 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890.- 3 

VoLCMz  30.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June30,1888 5 

No.  on  hand  June,  30,  1890 _ _ _ 5 


Volume  31.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1888  5 

No.  OD  baud  June  30, 1890_._ __ """"I^^l^  6 

VouncE 32.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June30,1888 .  4 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1S90_ _ V.'.'.'.'.V.'.  4 

VoLCMx  33.— No.  of  copies  on  band  Jnne  30, 1888 _ 0 

VowiME  31.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 1888 1 


1  hand  June  30,1690.. 

1  hand  Juiie30,lB8S.. 


Volume  36.— No.  of  copies  on  band  June  30, 188B  2 

Na  on  hand  June  30,1890 --l-'l!'"^^"!""  2 

VoijjicB  37.— Na  of  oopiee  on  htfnd  June  30, 1888.    .  1 

No.  on  hand  June  30,1890 "^^"^!!"H"  1 

VoLnKB  38.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 1888 18 

No.  distributed __ l[ 4 

No.  sold  for  cash _._ ■..'.'//.','. "  3 

Cash  received  for  same_ _ ""tTOO 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 _ __ /-V.V.V.V.V.V.".".''..'!^  11 

Volume  39.— No.  of  copies  received  by  exchange 1 

Nol  distributed '" 1 

No.  on  hand  June  30,1890 _ "11!!""' I!""!!!'"  0 

VoLum  40.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 1888 I9 

No.  distributed _ _._ '*^"        '_ ^ 

No.  <»i  band  June  30, 1890 ..."  16 


1 
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The  following  is  a  atatement  of  the  receipts  and  dispooitiou  of  the  Hichiiran 
"preme  court  reports,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8,  Act  Na  161,  aession  laws, 
■9;  and  section  11,  Act  No.  116,  Public  Acta,  1881:  ^ 

'olume42l — No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 1888 gg 

No.  distributed j 


1  hand  June  30. 1 


LDi«4a— No.  on  hand  June  , SO,  1888 _ __ g^ 

No.  distributed __                                                 "  t 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890.. _ ""^""'""1^1' 56 

'oLtJMB  44.— No.  on  hand  June  30, 1B8S ___ __ ^  gg 

No.  distributed '"  4 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 ___ '.'.'.""" 61 

LOMK  4S.— No.  on  hand  June  3a  1888_ «- 

No.  distributed...- ^ 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 __ "'.'..'.[l 60 

'0L.OME  46. — Na  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 1888  eu 

No.  distributed 4 

No,  on  hand  June  30, 1890 ___ __ '.'.'.'.'."''. 60 

'01.CME  47. — Na  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 1888  <u 

Na  distributed _ ^ 

No.  on  band  June  30,  1890 « 
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VoLUMK  48.— Na  or  oopiee  on  hand  June  30, 1888 _.  BT 

No,  diatributed 4 

Na  on  hand  Juoe  30, 1890 63 

VoiMMK  49.— No  o(  copies  on  hand  June  30il888..__ __._ 6B 

No.  diBtributed _ 4 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 _ 81 

VOLDMB  SO.— No.  ofoopieson  hand  Jud3  30,  1888 66 

No.  diBtributed -S 

No.  on  band  June  30,  1890 _..  61 

VoujiM  51.— No.  of  oopioa  on  hand  June  30, 1888 _  61 

No.  diatributed 4 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 , -  60 

VoixME  52.— No.  of  copiee  on  hand  June  30,1888 __ 64 

No.  diBtributed ._.  4 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 60 

VoLCMtJSS.— No  of  copiee  on  hand  June  30, 1888 66 

No.  distributed - _  6 

No.  on  band  June  30, 1890_ __ 61 

Voi^tu  54.— No  of  oopiea  on  hand  Jone  30,  1888 CS 

No.  distributed „ 4 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 61 

VoiiOMX  5e.—Na  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 1888 65 

No.  diatributed — -.. 4 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 ,_ _ _ _ 61 

Volume  56.— Na  ofoopieaon  handJuneSO,  1888 _ _  66 

No.  diBtributed 4 

No.;on  hand  June  30, 1890 62 

VOLUMJ;  57.— No.  ot  oopieB  on  hand  June  30, 1888 __ H 

Na  diatributed -_ -._ __ 4 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 _ _ _ 60 

VOL.I7KK  58.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30  1888 64 

Na  dietributAd 4 

Na  on  hand  June  30, 1890 _ _ _ 60 

VoLCKE  69.— Na  of  copiee  on  hand  June  30,  1888_ 76 

No.  distributed 6 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 70 

VoLTTVB  60.— No  of  oopiee  on  hand  June  30,  1888 74 

No.  diatributed _ - _  4 

No.  on  hand  June  30,  1890 _ 70 

Voi,n»iB61.  Noofcopieeonhan4Jun6  30,1888 _.     75 

No.  diatributed _ 6 

Na  on  hand  June  30, 1890 69 

Volume  62. — No.  of  copies  received - SCO 

Na  distributed - - -- 280 

Na  on  hand  June  30, 1890 70 

VoLTJME  63.— No.   of  copies  received _ _ 360 

No.  distributed 280 

Na  on  hand  June  30, 1890 _.__ _  _.    ._ 70 

Voi-DMB  64. — No.  of  copiee  received 350 

Na  distributed 279 

Na  on  hand  June  30, 1890 71 

V01.CXE  65.— Na  of  oopiee  received ,.._ SCO 

No.  distributed _ _ -.  279 

Na  on  band  June  30, 1890 71 

VoLCMB  66.— No.  of  copies  received ,  350 

No.  distributed , 279 

No.  on  hand  June 30. 1S90 _ 7S 
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Voi<Diat  67. — No.  of  oopies  received _ _ 360 

No.  diatributod 278 

No.  on  hand  Jane  30,1890..- - __ _ - 72 

V01.UMK  68. — No.  of  copies  received 350 

No.  diHtributed 279 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1B90 71 

Volume  69. — No.  of  copies  received _ _  350 

No.  dietributed 279 

Na  on  hand  June  30,  1890._ _.._ _ _._ 71 

VoLDME  70. — No.  of  (MpieA  received 350 

No.  distributed __ 279 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 71 

VoLtncK  71. — No.  of  copies  received 360 

Na  distributed 278 

No.on  hand  June  30, 1890 -_    72 

Vol^ntx^B. — No.  of  oopies  received _-- 360 

Na  distributed 278 

No.  on  hand  June  30,  1890 , _ _.-    72 

Volume  76. — No.  of  copies  received _ _ _ _ 350 

No.  distributed 279 

Na  on  hand  June  30,  189C._ _ 71 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disposition  of  the  Michigan  Bupreme 
conii  reports  under  the  provisions  of  sections  9, 10, 11,  Act  No.  41,  Public  Acts,  1881: 

VoLirxE  23,  <S>vond  edition.— Na  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 1888 207 

Na  sold  tor  oaeh _ 170 

Cash  recived  for  same... *29e  76 

No,  distributed i 

Na  on  hand  June  30, 1890 __  33 

VoLmts  24,  ^Second  J?dtfion.—Na  of  copies  on  band  June  30. 1888 209 

No.  sold  for  cash 169 

Oaab  recei»ed  for  same _  29C  IS 

Na  distributed 4 

Na  on  hand  June  30, 1890 ____ ___.  36 

VouTKE  2S,  Seetmd  Edition.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 1888 ....  480 

No.  sold  for  cash 172 

Cosh  received  for  same .■ 302  80 

Na  distributed __  4 

NoL  on  hand  June  30, 1890 _ .W4 

Volume  26,  £ieeond  Edition.— tio  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 1868 551 

No.  sold  for  cash __ 170 

Oash  received  for  same __ 998  76 

Na  distributed __ _ i 

No.  on  band  June  30, 1890 _ __.  377 

VoL.i7MK,ZT,  Second  Edition. — NoofoopiesonhandJuneSO,  1888 555 

No.  sold  for  cash 174 

dBoh  reoeived  for  same 300  80 

Nol  distributed _ i 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 _ 380 

VcoAntK  28.  Second  fdtftbn.^-Na  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 1888 562 

No^  sold  for  caah 171 

CB«b  received  tor  same 300  50 

Nol  dirtributed 4 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 387 

V01.UWK  29,  Second  Edition.— Ho.  of  copies  on  band  June  30, 1888 56S 

No.  sold  for  oaah 173 

Cuh  received  for  same 306  00 

No.  distributed _  i 

No.  on  hand  June  SO,  1890 __ 388 
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VoLUK E  30,  Second  Bditinn.—So.  at  oopies  on  hftnd  June  30, 1888 290 

No.  sold  for  oBsh 167 

Cash  ramived  foroame 9294  75 

No,  diatributod 5 

Na  on  hand  June  30,  X890 118 

Voi.rua31,  .Sseond  edition.— No.  of  copies  oDhHnilJuae  30,  1888 300 

No.  Bold  for  cash f .  _    169 

Ctwh  reoeiTed  for  same _  298  50 

No.  difltributed _ _._ _  4 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 127 

VoiiUMX  32,  Seoond  cdttion.— No.  of  oopies  on  hand  June  30, 1888.  _  339 

No,  sold  for  oaeh 174 

Caah  reoeived  foraame... _ _ __.  ..  307  23 

No.  distributed 4 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 16 

Yoixntx  33,  SeoMtd  «ditUm.—ito.  of  oopies  on  hand  June  30, 1888 357 

No.  eold  for  oaah --- - 181 

Oaah  reoeived  for  aame 320  K 

No.  distributed 4 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 - 172 

VoLinu  34,  Second  edition.— No.  <a  oopiee  on  hand  June  3a  1888 332 

No.  aold  tor  cash _ _ 175 

Cash  reoeived  for  aame 309  25 

Na  distributed --.  4 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890_ 183 

V01.UKB  35,    Second  edtKon— No.  of  copiea  on  hand  June  30, 1888.  356 

No.  aold  tor  oaah -  175 

Cash  reoeived  for  same _ __ 310  00 

No.  diatributad __ 4 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 __ 177 

VoiiDiu  36.    Second  edition— Vo.  of  oopiee  on  hand  June  30^  1888,  _  375 

No.  aold  far  cash 177 

Caah  reoeived  for  same , 312  75 

No.  distributed _ --.  4 

No.  on  hand,  June  30, 1890 19* 

VoLtniE  37.    Second  edition— Jio.  of  oopiee  on  hand,  June  30, 1888.  IjOOO 

No.  sold  for  oaah _,_ 618 

Caah  reoeived  tor  aame 1,086  50 

No.  distributed - 147 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890.  ___ -.  235 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  No.  of  oopies  eold  for  oaah- .  ,^054 

Cash  Koeived  for  same,  and  paid  into  State  treasury S5,343  75 

Total  Na  distributed - -  204 

Total  No.  on  band  June  30,  1888 -  - 6,986 

Total  Na  teoMved  from  pnntere  sinoe  June  30.  1888 _  6,^)0 

Total - - - 12.188 

TotalNa  diapoeed  of__._ - .-  6.681 

IbtalNa  on  hand  Juno  30,  1890 _ 5,504 

Volume  40— Part  2,  unbound  on  huid  June  30, 1890 53 

MICHIGAN  PIONEER  COLLECTIONS. 

Voi.nicE  3.~No.  of  oopiee  on  hand  June  30, 1888 1,447 

No,  sold  for  cash 12 

Cash  reoiered  for  same *9  00 

No.  distributed 83 

No.  on  hand  June  30,  1890 1352 
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VoLDKE  1,— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1888 1,166 

No.  soldfor  oaah 12 

Cash  received  for  seme 

No.  distributed __ 63 

N^o.  on  hand  June  30,1890.... 1,390 

VoDOMX  5.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June^,  1888 Vi68 

No.  soldfor  cash 16 

Cash  received  (or  same 

No.  distributed 84 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 1,168 

VoLUMB  ft— No  of  copies  on  hand,June  30,  1888 1,668^ 

No,  sold  lor  cash _ 11 

Cash  received  lor  same 

No.  distributed _.  87 

VouokeT.    Na  of  oopies  on  hand  June  30 1,606 

Nc'sold  for  cash 19 

Cash  received  for  same.. _ 

No.  distributed 82 

No.  on  hand,  June  30,1890 tjsm 

VolombS.    Naofoopieson  hand,  JuneSO 1,821 

No.  sold  for  cash -  27 

Cash  received  for  same - _ 

No.  distributed 83 

No.  on  hand  June  30, 1890 1,7U 

Volukb9.    No.  of  copies  on  hand,  June  30 1,812 

Na  sold  for  cash 28 

Cash  reoeived  for  same 

No,  distributed _ 90 

Na  on  hand  June  30. 1890.. __ 1,69* 

Volume  10.    No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 1888 1,866 

Na  Bold  for  cash _ 37 

Cash  reoeived  for  same 

Na  distributed 88 

Na  on  hand,  June  30, 1890 1,740 

Volume  IL    Na  of  copies  on  hand  June  30, 1888.. _ 1,871 

No.  sold  for  cash 38 

Cash  received  for  same 

No.  distributed _ 88 

Na  on  hand  June  30, 1890 1,746 

Volume  12.    No.  of  copies  reoeived - - 2fiO0 

Na  sold  for  cash 80 

Cash  received  for  same - _ 

Na  distributed 192 

Na  on  hand  June  30,  1890 - 1,768 

VouTMElS.    Naof  oopies  reoeived 2,000 

Nasold  for  cash... 43 

Cadi  received  for  same 

Na  distributed 187 

NaonhandJuneSO,  1890._ 1,770 

Volume  14.    Na  of  oopies  received.. 2.000 

Na  sold  for  cash 16 

Caah  received  for  same - 

No.  distributed 178 

No.  on  hand  June  30,  1890 -  1,806 
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Total  Na  of  oopie* 3UQS 

Total  No.  sold  for  oaflh_ __ _  S12 

Cash  received  (or  some  and  paid  into  State  treuui7 

Total  Nol  diatribnted IJ06 

Total  No,  Ml  hand  Juno  30, 1888 __ 19,406 
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LETTER   OF   TRANSMITTAL. 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  1 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS,  [* 

LanMitg,  F^yruary  1,  18S1.  ) 

Hon.  Edwin  B.  Winanb, 

Qovemor  of  Michigan:  • 
Dbab  Snt — In   compliance  with    Section  two,  Act  No.  156,  Pablic 
Acta  of  Michigan,  of  1883,  I  hsve  the  honor  to  traDsmit  herewith  the 
eighiii  annual  report  of  this  Bnrean. 

Very  reepectfolly, 

A.  H.  HEATH, 
Commiaaioner  of  Labor. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  information  embodied  in  this  report  was  obtained,  not  by  the 
blank  system  nor  by  special  canrasaeis,  but  by  the  regrnlar  office 
employes  of  this  burean,  who,  in  persoo,  visited  all  of  the  shc^  and 
factories  enamerated  and  secured  directly  from  each  workman  the 
facta  desired.  This  involved  the  asking  of  about  fifty  questions  of  each 
employ^  canvassed.  The  work  has  been  done  in  the  moet  thorough 
and  systematic  manner.  When  necessary  each  question  was  fnlly 
explained  to  the  men,  so  that  an  honest  and  intelligent  reply  might  be 
given. 

The  workmen  are  beginning  to  understand  the  objects  of  the 
bureau,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  willingly  answered  all 
questions  asked,  and  frequently  expressed  a  desire  to  aid  in  the  work. 
The  employers,  too,  have  extended  every  courtesy  to  our  canvassers, 
and  the  opposition  formerly  encountered  through  ignorance  of  the  real 
purposes  of  the  bureau  has  been  overcome. 

The  canvass  was  mostly  confined  to  the  employes  of  the  t^ricultural 
implement  and  iron  working  industries,  although  a  few  factories  not 
«oming  properly  tinder  this  classification  were  enmnerated.  These 
industries  are  among  the  oldest  in  our  State,  and  are  distributed 
throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  lower  peninsula.  Twenty-five 
towns  and  cities  were  visited,  and  as  many  of  the  employes  eugt^ed  in 
the  above  industries  as  could  be  seen,  were  canvassed.  The  result  of 
the  work  does  not  show  all  of  the  workmen  so  employed,  as  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  every 
€mpIoy4. 

In  the  industries  canvassed  the  best  of  feeling  exists  between  the 
workmen  and  proprietors.  With  the  exception  of  the  carpenters'  strike' 
in  Detroit,  there  were  no  aerions  labor  troubles  in  Michigan  in  1890, 
and  harmony  prevailed  between  employes  and  employers,  and  this  state 
of  tranquility  promises  to  continue. 


xu  INTRODUCTORV. 

The  Btatistical  work  of  the  bnrean  is  shown  in  the  varions  tables 
which  follow. 

Tables  Nos.  3  to  13,  inclusive,  give  tiie  individual  leports  of  the 
^^lploy^B  ennmersted.  Each  town  and  ci^  is  jEoIlowed  by  a  snnunar;, 
giving  the  facts,  in  a  condensed  form,  which  were  embodied  in  the 
table  which  preceded  it 

Table  Na  15  Bhows  by  towns  and  cities  the  number  canvassed,  num- 
ber native  and  foreign  bom,  number  bora  of  American  parents,  number 
bom  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  parents,  number  of  weeks 
employed,  avenge  number  of  weeks  employed,  total  aimnal  and  average 
annual  esmings  of  those  employes  who  are  nineteen  years  of  age  and 
over,  and  those  under  nineteen  years  of  sga 

Table  Na  16  shows  the  totals  of  the  nationalities  canvassed,  by 
towns  and  cities,  of  tables  Nos.  1  to  13,  inclusive. 

The  result  of  the  canvass  has  been  condensed,  by  much  labor,  into 
the  general  summary  which  appears  on  the  ^following  page.  This  will 
be  a  great  convenience  to  professional  and  business  men,  or  busy  men, 
who  do  not  have  the  time  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  tables. 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY. 


The  work  of  the  Michigan  Bareau  of  Labor  and  Industrial ,  Statis- 
tics during  th«  year  1890,  and  embodied  in  this  report  (1891),  consisted 
of  a  personal  canvass  and  the  enumeration  of  8,838  workmen 
employed  in  201  shops  and  mannfactnrint;  institutions  in  26  villt^es 
and  cities  as  follows:  Detroit,  3,920;  Battle  Greek,  793;  Grand  Rapids, 
776;  Kalamazoo,  615;  Lansing,  538;  Bay  City,  370;  Jackson,  321; 
Albion,  197;  Ooldwater,  179;  Dow^ac,  178;  Muskegon,  143;  Three 
Rivera,  139;  Ann  Arbor,  91;  Plymouth,  88;  Adrian,  76;  Samnaw,  64; 
Montf^e,  60;  Grand  Haven,  47;  Quincy,  45;  Howell,  43;  Tecumseh, 
38;  Ferryshur^  il5;  Marshall,  30;  Jonesville,  27;  Buchanan,  26. 

The  industries  canvassed  were  those  engaged  in  the  manufactnre  of 
various  kinds  of  agncultnral  implements  and  iron  working  establish- 
ments. The  particmar  lines  of  industry  are  enumerated  in  the  sum- 
ma^nr  by  towns. 

The  enumeration  of  the  8,838  empIoySs  1^  nationalities  resulted  as 
ioUows:  Americans,  5,091;  Germans,  1,764;  Canadians,  694;  Irishmen, 
277;  Englishmen,  274;  Hollanders,  221;  Folanders,  157 ;  Scotchmen,  130; 
Swedes,  63;  Swiss,  41;  Austrians,  26;  Frenchmen,  25;  Belgians,  19: 
Bnssians,  16;  Danes,  16;  Norw^ans,  12;  Italians,  5;  Bohemians,  3^ 
Prussians,  Australians,  Nova  Scotians  and  Finlanders,  2  each,  and  New 
Zealand,  on  the  ocean,  West  Indies,  Alaska,  Albania,  Cuba  and  Mexico, 
1   each. 

Fifty-seven  per  cent  were  bom  in  the  United  States  and  43  per  cent 
in  foreign  countriea  (Throughout  this  report,  in  expressing  per  centage, 
only  two  figures  are  used,  and.  the  decimal  dropped.  Less  than  one 
per  cent  is  not  expressed.) 

As  shown  in  previous  reports  the  foreign  bom  workmen  concentrate 
in  the  cities.  Detroit  greatly  lessens  the  per  cent  of  American 
bom.  Excluding  that  city  me  per  cent  of  native  bom,  (in  this  State)  is 
increased  to  69.  Excluding  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids  and  Lansing,  the 
pet  cent  is  73.  The  Germans  are  more  generally  distributed  through- 
ont  the  State  than  any  other  nationality.  They  predominate  in  the 
industries  canvassed  in  all  the  places  except  Bay  City,  Battle  Creek 
and  Kalamazoo.  In  Bay  City  and  Battle  Creek  the  Canadians  pre- 
dominate and  in  Kalamazoo  the  Hollandera  The  Germans  number  47 
per  cent  of  the  foreign  bom;  Canadians,  18  per  cent;  Englishmen,  7 
per  cent;  Irishmen,  7  per  cent;  Hollanders,  6  per  cent;  Puandera,  4, 
per  cent;  Scotchmen,   3  per    cent;  Swiss    and  Swede  1  per  cent  each; 


XlT  OENEBAL  SUMMARY. 

all  the  other  nstloiiaUtiee  lees  than  1  per  cent.  The  lai^est  per  cent 
of  nationalities  are  in  the  following  places:  Qermans  in  Albion,  80, 
per  cent;  Hollanders  in,  Kalamazoo,  34  per  cent;  Canadians  in  Ann 
Arbor,  M,  per  cent;  Irishmen  in  Battle  Creek,  16  per  cent;  Scot<;bmen 
in  Dowagiac,  10  per  cent;  Englishmen  in  Jackson,  26  per  cent;  Swiss 
in  Battle  Creek,  i  per  cent;  Swedes  in  Grand  Haven,  12  per  cent; 
Poles  in  Detroit  and  Grand  Haven,  6  per  cent  each;  Knssiana  in  Cold- 
water,  i  per  cent;  Anstrians  in  Saginaw,  4  per  cent. 

An  analysis  of  those  reported  Mm  in  the  United  States,  eives  the 
parentage:  American,  2,947;  German,  927;  Irish,  628;  English,  2(Jl;  Cana- 
dian, 162;  Holland,  95;  Scotch,  80;  French,  58;  Polish,  89;  Swiro,  18; 
Austrian,  12;  Swede,  9;  Belgian,  7;  Norwegian,  3;  Italian  and  Hnssian,  2 
each;  Htingarian,  1.  This  reduces  the  American  bom  workmen  to  2,947, 
or  83  per  cent 

Of  those  bom  in  the  United  States  58  per  cent  had  American  and  42 
per  cent  foreign  parents. 

The  Irish  were  the  first  race  to  immigrate  to  this  oountiy  in  large 
numbers,  and  have  been  here  a  longer  term  of  years  than  the  other  nation- 
alitiee;  in  consequence  many  of  tEose  reported  as  Americans  had  Irish 
parenfk  For  the  whole  canvass  only  277  Irishmen  were  reported  or  7  per 
cent,  while  of  the  Americans  528  had  Irish  parents. 

Font  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  nine  are  married,  3,764 
single  and  195  widowers.  65  per  cent  are  married,  43  per  cept 
single  and  2  pe?  cent  widowers.  The  highest  per  cent  married 
is  in  Bnchanen  and  Howell,  each  81  per  cent,  and  the  lowest  in 
Detroit,  48  per  ceni  The  per  cent  is  highest  in  the  villages  and  lowest  in 
the  cities.  One  reason  for  the  low  per  cent  in  the  cities  is  the  employ- 
ment of  boy  labor.  There  is  no  "child"  labor  in  the  industries  canvassed^ 
but  235  boys  are  employed  between  15  and  11  years  of  age,  incloflive: 
Fifteen  years  of  age,  148;  fourteen  years,  66;  thirteen  years,  17;  twelve 
years,  3;  eleven  years,  1.  None  are  employed  under  the  age  prohibited  by- 
law— under  10  years,  and  only  21  under  14  years.  Accordii^  to  law  aU 
boys  under  14  years  of  age  are  prohibited  working  more  than  9  hours  a 
day,  and  must  attend  school  4  months  in  the  year.  Kalamazoo  and 
Detroit  employ  more  boy  labor  than  am  other  cities  in  the  State.  Under 
14  years  of  age  1  e^h  ia  employed  in  Lansing,  Grand  Bapids  and  Three 
Bivers;  7  in  Kalamazoo  and  11  in  Detroit  15  years  of  age  and  nnderr 
Jackson  and  Three  Bivers,  2  each;  Albion  and  Saginaw,  3  each;  Bay  Cily, 
5;  Coldwater,  9;  Battle  Creek  and  Lansing,  11  each;  Grand  Bapids,  12; 
Kalamazoo,  30;  Detroit,  146. 

Nearlv  14  per  cent  of  the  total  employes  in  the  State  are  under  19 
years  of  age:  Detroit,  19  per  cent;  Kalamazoo,  18  per  cent;  Ann 
Arbor,  Coldwater  and  Grand  Haven,  each  17  per  cent;  Marshall  14  per 
cent;  Saginaw,  13  per  cent;  Grand  Bapids  and  Quincy,  each  12  per  cent; 
Albion,  Jackson  and  Lansing,  each  11  per  cent;  Bay  City,  10  per  cent; 
Tecumseh  and  Three  Rivers,  each  8  per  cent;  Adrian  and  Plymouth, 
each  7  per  cent;  Battle  Creek,  Dowagiac  and  Fenysburg,  6  per  cent 
each;  Montague,  5  per  cent;  Buchanan  and  Jonesville,  4  per  cent  each; 
Howell  nnd  Muskegon,  3  per  cent  each;  3,325,  or  38  per  cent,  snpport 
self  only;  327,  or  4  per  cent,  support  others  than  telf  by  boarding,  and 
6,186,  or  68  per  cent,  snpport  lamUies:  Americans,  %747;  Germans, 
1,185;  Canadians,  389;  fiwhmen,  190;  Englishmen,  188;  Hollanders, 
150;  Polanders,  108;  Scotchmen,  80;  Swedes,  33;  Swiss,  24;  Frenchmen; 
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30;  Aostrians,  16;  Belgians,  14;  Baesiuifi,  10;  Danes,  9;  Norwegians,  7; 
Italians  and  BohemianB,  3  each;  FrnesiaTis  and  Finlanders,  2  eacli; 
New  Zeslander,  on  the  ocean,  Nova  Scotian,  Mexican,  Australian  and 
Cnban,   1   each. 

Of  those  supporting  families,  per  cent  by  nationalitiee:  Americans, 
62  per  cent,  Germans,  22  per  cent;  Canadians,  7  per  cent;  Irishmen 
and  Englishmen,  each  3  per  cent;  Hollanders  and  Folanders,  each  2  per 
c«it;  Scotchmen,  1  per  cent,  a^d  all  the  other  nstiotialities  lees  than  one 
per  cent 

In  5,186  familiee  there  are  11,161  children,  of  whom  9,808  are  sup- 
ported. 961  married  men  have  no  children:  Americans,  627  or  66  per 
cent;  Qermans,  139  or  14  per  cent;  Canadians,  66  or  6  per  cent;* 
Englishmen,  35  or  3  per  cent;  Irishmen,  26  or  2  per  cent;  Folanders, 
18  or  1  per  c4nt;  Hollanders,  13  or  1  per  cent;  Scotchmen,  9;  French- 
men, 6;  Swiss,  6;  Bussians,  3;  Belgians,  2;  Norwegian,  Swede,  Mexican 
and  Austrian,  one  each.  That  66  per  cent  of  those  who  have  no 
children  are  native  bom  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Americans  are 
much  less  prolific  than  foreigners.  That  they  are  is  a  fact,  but  not  to 
the  extent  indicated  by  the  aoove,  as  under  the  head  AnLerican  are  the 
many  who  were  bom  in  the  United  States  but  have  fore^n  parents. 

Of  the  children  supported  3,484  are  under  6  years  of  age;  6,124  are 
6  jeais  of  age  and  under  20,  and  200  are  over  20  years  of  age.  4,249 
attend  school,  which  is  69  per  cent  of  school  age.  3,469  or  81  per 
cent  attend  the  public  schools;  767  or  17  per  cent  the  parochial  schools; 
16  select  schools  and  6  commercial  collies. 

Number  of  persons  supported  in  families,  16,638;  number  supported 
by  boan£ng,  606.  1,022  employes  support  1,641  persons  besides  wife 
and  children. 

Number  of  weeks  worked  durii^  the  ydar,  404^670;  average,  46.7 
weeks.  6,939  men  lost  60,877  weeks  during  the  year,  or  978  years  and 
21  weeks.  Deducting  the  lost  time  the  actual  working  day  was  8  hours 
and  48  minutes.  Causes  for  lost  time:  No  work,  3,435  or  67  per  cent; 
sickness,  822  or  IS  per  cent;  sickness  and  no  work,  661  or  10  per  cent; 
vacation,  236  or  3  per  cent;  holidays,  160  or  2  per  cent;  short  hours 
and  no  work,  121  or  2  per  cent;  no  work  and  vacation,  87  or  1  per 
cent;  no  work  and  holidays,  76  or  1  per  cent;  short  hours,  73  or  1  per 
cent;  no  work  and  accident,  68  or  1  per  cent;  accident,  65  or  1  per 
cent;  not  answered,  42;  sickness  and  holidays,  39;  at  school,  38;  sick- 
ness and  vacation,  38;  short  hours  and  sickness,  17;  at  other  work,  13; 
sickness  and  accident,  13;  at  work  for  self,  12;  vacation  and  holidays, 
12;  sickness,  short  hoars  and  no  work,  8;  accident  and  vacation,  6; 
short  hoars  and  vacation,  3;  on  a  strike,  3;  dmnkenness,  2;  accident 
and  holidays,  2;  sickness,  accident  and  no  work,  2;  sickness,  holidays 
and  no  work,  1;  accident,  holidays  and  vacation,  1;  short  hours,  vaca- 
tion and  no  work,  L  In  compiling  the  above  from  the  original  blanks, 
no  work,  out  of  work,  shut  down,  slack  work  and  laid  off  have  all 
been  compiled  as  "no  work;"  sick,  sickness  and  deaths,  as  "sickness;" 
vacation,  sway,  resting  and  visiting  as  "vacation."  If  a  farther  con- 
densation could  be  made,  where  no  work  is  combined  with  other  cansee, 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  lost  time  would  be  on  account  of  no  work. 

Total  annual  eamings,  $4,127,591.20;  average,  $467.02.  The  lowest 
average  annual  va^m  is  credited  to  Howell,  $31Si.46;  and  the  highest 
to    Muskegon,    $65^54     In    the    cities    showing   the    highest    average 
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annual  vagee,  over  t500,  Muskegon,  Montagae,  Fenysbnrg,  Bay  Oil^, 
Saginaw,  Dowagiac,  Grand  Bapid^  and  Grand  Haven,  the  industries 
canvassed  were  iron  working  establishments,  employing  those  trades 
receiving  the  highest  wages,  sach  as  machinists,  moldeni,  blacksmiths 
and  boiler  makers.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  average  is  eo  mnch 
higher  than  in  other  towns.  As  an  illnstration:  Jp  the  canvass  of  143 
men  in  the  iron  working  trades  in  Muskegon,  the  average  annnal  wages 
is  given  at  {663.54  In  the  same  city  inihe  canvass  made  the  year  pre- 
viotis  of  122  men  en^ged  in  furniture  making  and  wood  workers,  they 
only  averaged  $416.39.  In  Grand  Bapjds  the  average  for  776  men  in 
the  iron  working  industries  is  $53S.27.  In  the  same  city  last  year  in  a 
canvass  of  2,929  fnmiture  workers  the  average  atithihI  wages  wits 
$426.93. 

Total  annual  income  from  other  resources,  $184,921,  as  fcfllows:  Family 
earnings,  $69,723;  boarding,  $17,605;  heirship,  $8,162;  pensions,  $7,611: 
interest,  $16,823;  rents,  $46,216;  other  sources,  $19,882.  The  total  income 
from  other  resources  only  equal  a  little  over  4  per  cent  of  the  total  wt^ea 

Total  annual  earnings  of  Americans,  $2,351,242.34;  average,  $46X84; 
Germans,  $775,377.58;  average,  $439.55;  Hollandere,  $102,139.55;  avera 
462.17;  Canadians,  $347,750.97;  averse,  $501.08;  Irishmem,  $143,112.1 
average,  $516.65;  Scotchmen,  $74,982.20;  average,  $576.78;  Englishmen, 
$154,^6.80;  average.  $565.28;  Swiss,  $19,976.58;  average,  $487.23;  Norwe- 
gians, $5,182.50;  average,  $431.87;  Swedes,  $30,774.60;  average,  $580.65; 
Danes,  $7,648.50;  average,  $509.90;  Italians,  $1,875.30;  average,  $375;  New 
Zealander,  $312;  average,  $312;  Polanders,  $57,812.85;  average,  $368.23; 
on  the  ocean,  $1,127;  average,  $1,127;  Nova  Seotians,  $1,603;  average,  $751.- 
50;  Frenchmen,  $15,013.30;  average,  $600.53;  Bohemians,  $2,038.50;  aver- 
£^e,  $679.33;  Prussians,  $1,006.80;  average,  $503.40;  Mexican,  $624;  aver- 
ts, $624;  Bussiane,.  $7,175.50;  average,  $448.43;  Belgians,  $7,988.80: 
averc^,  $420.42;  Anstrisns,  $13,502.50;  average,  $519.32;  Australians, 
$1,636;  average,  $819;  Alaskan,  $624;  average,  $624;  Albanian,  $121;  aver- 
age, $121;  West  Indian,  $195;  average,  $196;  Pinlanders,  $1,151-50;  average, 
$575.50;  Cuban,  $808.60;  average,  ^08.50. 

The  nationcjities  who  number  60  and  over  in  the  canvass,  are 
Scotchmen,  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Canadians,  Hollanders,  Americans, 
Germans  and  Fc^anders.  The  highest  average  w^es  received  by  nation- 
alities is  in  order  as  just  mention^ — the  Scotchmen  the  h^heet  and  the 
Polanders  the  lowest.  As  much  of  the  boy  labor,  and  so  many  of  those 
just  beginning  work  are  Americans,  it  brii^  down  the  average. 

The  average  weekly  wages  of  married  men  is  $11.S0;  single  men, 
$8.12;  all  employ^  in  the  canvass  taken  together,  both  married  and  single, 
$10.06  per  week,  or  $1.67f  per  day.  The  actual  wages  paid  per  week, 
for  man,  is  as  follows:  Twelve  employfis,  $2  each;  two,  $2.25;  one, 
$2.32;  e^ht,  $2.^;  twenty-seven,  $2.50;  one,  $2.60;  one,  $2.70;  foor, 
$2.75;  one,  $2.86;  one,  $2.87;  one,  $2.96;  two  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
$3;  eight,  $3.25;  fifteen,  $3.30;  one,  $3.48;  ninety-three,  $3.60;  forty-eight, 
$3.60;  ontf,  $3.65;  three,  $3.76;  eight,  $3.90;  one.  $3.95;  ninety-three,  $4.00; 
twelve,  $4.20;  one,  $4.40;  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  $4.50;  one, 
$460;  one,  $461;  two,  $475;  twenty-seven,  $480;  one,  $482;  one,  $486; 
one  hundred  and  four,  $5;  seven,  $6.10;  one,  $5.20;  eight,  $5.26;  eight- 
een, $5.40;  one,  $5.45;  sixteen,  $5.60;  one,  $5.60;  one,  $6.70;  one,  $^75; 
one,  $5.80;  seven,  $5.85;  four  hundred  and  forty-one,  $6;  four,  $6.26; 
one,  $6.30;  twenty-one,  $6.50f  eighteen,  $6,60;  one,  $6.70;  thirty-five,  $6.76; 
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twenty-one,  $6.76;  eleven,  $6.90;  one  hnndred  and  forty-six,  $7.00;  eight, 
»7.20;  ten,  $7.25;  one,  $7.30;  one,  $7.31;  one,  $7.32;  three,  $7.37;  one, 
»7.38;  three,  $7.40;  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  $7.50;  one,  $7.60; 
three,  $7.75;  nineteen,  $7.80;  one,  $7.85;  one,  $7.83;  two,  $7.90;  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-fonr,  $8;  forty-three,  $8.10;  one,  $B.22;  £fty-nine,  $8.25; 
two,  $a30;  one,  $8.37;  fiJEty-aix,  $8.40;  seventy-nine,  $8.50;  one,  $8.55, 
two,  $8.60;  two,  $8.70  five,  $8.75;  two,  $8.76;  one,  $8.80;  two,  $a88;  on© 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty,  $9;  four,  $9.25;  one,  $9.40;  one,  9.48; 
forty-three,  $9.50;  twenty-four,  $9.60;  one,  $9.62;  two,  $9.65;  one,  $9.70; 
thirteen,  $9.76;  four,  $9.80;  one,  $9.85;  ten,  $9.90;  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight,  $10;  one,  $10.10;  thirteen,  810.20;  four,  $10.25;  one,  $10.40; 
five  hundred  and  fifty-six,  $10.50;  one,  $10.60;  one,  $10.68;  two,  $10.70; 
■  two,  $10.75;  sixteen,  $10.80;  one,  $10.90;  eighty-sis,  $11;  five,  $11.10; 
one,  $11.20;  sis,  $11.25;  fifteen,  $11.40;  one  $11.43;  sist«en,  $11.50;  one, 
^11.54;  one,  $11.60;  one,  $11.70;  one,  $11.75;  one,  $11.90;  one  thousand 
and  forty-eight,  $12;  one,  $12.11;  two,  $12.15;  one,  $12.20;  two,  $12.30; 
twenty-two,  $12:50;  one,  $12.57;  fourteen,  $12.60;  five,  $12.70;  seven, 
»12.75;  two,  $12.80;  four,  $12.90;  ninety-two,  $13;  one,  $13.15;  six,  $13,20; 
four,  $13.25;  one,  $13.40;  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  $13.50;  two, 
*13.75;  one,  $13.80;  one,  $13.84;  one,  $13.85;  sixty-five,  $14;  three,  $1410; 
four,  $1420;  eight,  $1425;  one,  $1430;  thirteen.  $1440;  one,  $1448; 
nineteen,  $1450;  two,  $1460;  two,  $1470;  six,  $1475;  one,  $1480,  eight 
hundred  and  thirty,  $15;  two,  $15.38;  six,  $15.48;  seven,  $15.50;  eight, 
»15.58;  three,  $15.60;  three,  $15.75;  one,  $15.90;  thirty-six,  $16.00;  one, 
»16.15;  eighty,  $16.50;  one,  $16.66;  one,  $16.75;  one,  $16.80;  nine,'  $17; 
one,  $17.S;  two,  $17.30;  one,  $17.50;  one  hnndred  and  ninety-three, 
S18;  one,  $18.25;  one,  $18.75;  one,  $18.82;  seven,  $19;  four,  $19.20;  ten, 
»19'23;  three,  $19.25;  thirteen,  $19.50;  one,  $19.80;  one,  $19.90;  twenty- 
nine,  $20;  one,  $20.25;  one,  $20.50;  one,  $20.75;  thirty-one,  $21;  one, 
«21.60;  seven,  $22;  seven,  $22.50;  seven,  $23;  two,  $23.07;  one,  $23.08; 
one,  $23.50;  seventeen,  $24;  one,  $2460;  one,  $2475;  eleven,  $25;  one, 
926;  two,  $27;  one,  $28;  two,  $29;  four,  $30;  one,  $3461;  one,  $35;  one, 
S36;  one,  $38.46;  one,  $40. 

Classified  weekly  wages:  The  number  of  employ^  who  receive 
.  under  $5  is  840,  or  9.5  per  cent;  $5  but  under  $6  is  166  or  1.87  per 
cent;  $6  but  under  $7  is  653  or  6.25  per  cent;  $7  but  under  $8  ia  1,188 
or  13.44  per  cent;  $8  but  under  $9  is  551  or  6.23  per  cent;  $9  but 
tmder  $10  is  1,255  or  142  per  cent;  $10  but  under  $12  is  1,081  or  12.23 
per  cent;  $12  bnt  under  $15  ia  1,842  or  20.84  per  cent;  $15  but 
-nnder  $20  is  1,228  or  13.89  per  cent;  $20  and  over,  134  or  1.51  per 
cent 

Total  family  expenses,  $2,550,521;  per  capita,  $122.48.  Asa  matter  of 
course  the  per  capita  is  the  highest  in  those  towns  where  the  best 
wages  are  paid.  The  merchants  and  business  men  receive  the  benefit 
from  good  wages,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  community  are 
advanced.  The  appearance  of  a  town,  whether  prosperous  or  "dead," 
ia  the  barometer  of  the  w^es  paid. 

The  Scotchmen,  Englishmen  and  the  Americans,  in  the  order  named, 
are  the  best  livers,  and  have  the  highest  per  capita  of  family  expenses. 
The  Polanders  and  the  Germans  spend  the  least  money.  Expenses  by 
nationalities:  Americans,  $1,330,905;  per  capita,  $13445;  Germans, 
$651,813;  per  capita,  $100.88;  Hollanders,  $73,577;  per  capita,  $112.50; 
Canadians,  $209,371;  per  capita,  $129.64;  Irishmen,  $105,007;  per  capita. 
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«116.01;  Sootchmen^  $51,715;  per  capita,  «143.25;  Engliahmen,  $105,747: 
percapita,  $135.92;  Swiss,  $12,792;  per  capita,  $148.74;  Norwegian,  $3,472 
per  capita,  $96.44;  Swedes,  $18,607;  per  capita,  $112.77;  Danes,  $4,452: 
per  capita,  $106;  Italians,  $1,156;  per  capita,  $68;  New  Zeslanders,  $312 
per  capita,  $104;  Folanders,  $42,583;  per  capita,  $89.46;  on  the  ocean 
$1,000;  per  capita,  $333.33;  Nova  Scotians,  $700;  per  capita,  $175: 
Frenchmen,  $12,264;  per  capita;  $13477;  Bohemians,  $1,525;  per  capita, 
$127.08;  Prussians,  $1,033;  per  capita,  $11477;  Mexicans,  $574;  per 
capita,  $287;  Belgians,  6,J62;  per  capita,  $97.81;  Anstrians,  $8,192;  per 
capita,  $12412;  Bnssians,  $5,251^  per  capita,  $11415;  Anstralians,  $760; 
percapita,  $253.33;  Finlanders,  $951;  per  capita,  $lia87;  Cnbans,  $600; 
per  capita,  $150. 

Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenl^-eight  employ^  own  homes 
of  which  2,242  are  married  men,  46  per  cent  of  married  men  own 
homes.  Highest  in  Three  Bivers,  63  per  cent  and  the  lowest  in  Mar- 
shall, 13  per  cent 

Home  owners  by  nationality:  Americans,  1,145  or  49  per  cent;  Ger- 
mans, 664  or  28  per  cent;  Canadians,  129  or  6  per  cent;  Irishmen,  92 
or  3  per  cent;  Hollanders,  79  or  S  per  cent;  Ei^lishmen,  69  or  2 
per  cent;  Polanders,  45  or  1  per  cent;  Scotchmen,  39  or  1  per  cent; 
Swede,  21;  Swiss,  13;  Austrians,  9;  Belgians,  7;  Enssians,  6;  French- 
men, 6;  Danes,  5;  Norwegians,  2;  Prussians,  2;  Italians,  1;  on  the 
ocean,  1;   Nova  Scotian,  1;   Bohemian,  1;  Cuban,  1. 

The  Germans  are  the  home  owning  nationalitry.  37  per  cent  own 
their  own  house  and  lot;  35  per  cent  of  the  Hollanders;  33  per  cent  of 
&e  Irishmen;  30  per  cent  of  the  Scotchmen;  28  per  cent  of  tho 
Polanders;  25  per  cent  of  the  EnglishmeQ;  22  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
oans;  18  per  cent  of  the    Canadians. 

Of  the  total  number  of  home  owners  2,242  or  96  per  cent  are  mar- 
ried; 43  ot  1  per  cent  are  single  and  43  or  1  per  cent  widowers. 

Total  value  of  homes,  $3,055,965;  average,  $1,312.70.  Detroit  aver^es 
the  highest,  $1,672.45  and  Jonesville  the  lowest  $620.  By  nationalities: 
Americans,  $1,641,605;  average,  $1,346.38;  Germans,  $761,560;  average, 
$1,16446;  Hollanders,  $85,910;  average,  $1,087.47;  Canadians,  $190,460; 
average,  $1,476.35;  Irishmen,  *152,W0,  avenge,  $1,660.87;  Scotehmeu, 
$79,0{X);  average,  $2,025.64;  Englishmen,  $97,830;  average,  $1,417.82; 
Swiss,  $13,965;  average,  $1,07423;  Norwegians,  $2,400;  average,  $1,200; 
Swedes,  $24,300;  average,  $1,167.14;  Danes,  $7,400;  averse,  $1,480; 
Italian,  $1,200;  average,  $1,200;  on  the  ocean,  $2,000;  averse,  $2,000; 
Nova  Scotian,  $1,5W;  average,  $1,500;  Bohemian,  $3,000;  average, 
$3,000;  Prussians,  $2,700;  average,  $1,350;  Polanders,  $43,050;  average,. 
$966.66;  Frenchmen,  $12,000;  average,  $2,000;  Bel^ans,  $13,600;  average, 
$1,942.85;  Austrians,  $9,600;  average,  $1,066.66;  Bnasians,  $7,095;  aver- 
age, $1,182.50;  Cuban,  $3,000;  average,  $3,000. 

The  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  Canadians,  Englishmen  and  Americans, 
average  the  highest  in  the  order  named. 

In  the  towns  and  cities  outside  of  Detroit,  the  average  age  of  those 
who  own  homes  and  have  them  paid  for  is  41  years;  average  age  of 
those  who  own  homes  but  are  mortgf^ed,  36  years.  The  average  wages 
of  those  employ4s  outside  of  Detroit  who  own  homes  and  have  them 
paid  for  is  $12.29  per  week;  wages  of  those  who  own  homes  but  who 
are  mori^iBged  is  $11.20  per  week. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  Ihat  the  workingmen  who  reccdve 
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the  smallest  waees  are  the  ones  who  oim  their  own  bomee.  This  may 
be  so  in  indivimial  cases,  but  the  above  figures  prove  that  it  is  not  tme 
w^hen  home  owning  is  considered  as  a  whole. 

The  highest  average  weekly  wf^es  paid  in  the  State  to  married  men, 
S11.60  per  week;  to  all  employes,  $10.06.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that 
those  employes  who  have  their  homes  paid  for  are  those  who  receive 
good  w^es  and  above  the  average.  It  is  also  evident  that  ni^less  a  man 
who  depends  entirely  upon  his  week's  wages  for  a  living,  has  secured 
a  home,  or  hae  one  partly  paid  for,  by  the  time  he  is  41  years  of  age, 
he  will  never  own  one. 

One  thonsaod  three  hundred  and  forty-two  homes  are  mortg^ied, 
which  is  56  per  cent.  The  highest  per  cent  of  morfg^;ed  homes  is  in 
Tj^T|W"g  and  Albion,  71  per  cent  each  and  the  lowest  in  Ferrysburg, 
X6  per  cent. 

Total  value  of  mortgaged  homes,  $1,630,360;  amount  cd  mortgages, 
(614,486,  which  is  37  per  cent  of  valuation. 

Number  mortgaged  and  amount  by  nationalitiee:  Americans,  688; 
total,  $289,319;  Gennans,  428;  total  $191,559;  HoUanders,  37  total,  $12,- 
O20;  Canadians,  73;  total,  $46,546;  Irishmen,  40;  total,  $16,936;  Scotch- 
men, 22;  total,  $11,930;  Englishmen,  35;  total,  $16,572;  Swiss,  9;  total,' 
«3,765;  KorwE«ian,  1;  total;  $300;  Swedes,  7;  total,  $3,350;  Banes,  3; 
total,  $1,590;  Italian,  1;  total,  $900;  Bohemian,  1;  total,  $350;  Prussian, 
1; total  $1,000;  Polanders,  31;  total,  $12,790;  Frenchmen,  3;  total,  $1,700; 
Sel«ans,3;  total,  $1,900;  Anetrians,  6;  total,  $1,426;  Bussians,  4;  total, 
S2,^6.  Of  the  Polanders  owning  homes  69  per  cent  are  mortgaged; 
Oermans,  65  per  cent;  Scotchmen  and  Canadians,  56  per  cent  each; 
Americans,  55  per  cent;  Ei^lishmen,  50  per  cent;  Hollanders,  46  per 
cent;  Irishmen,  43  per  cent. 

During  the  year  1,390  employes  made  payments  and  improvemente 
■ajpon  homes  amounting  to  $176,470,  and  2,477  saved  $329,880  in  money; 
^4  of  the  1,390  who  made  payments  and  improvements  on  homes, 
also  saved  money,  and  are  included  in  the  2,477  who  saved  money; 
hence,  the  total  number  who  saved  something  during  the  year,  includ- 
ing payments  and  improvements  upon  homes  and  money,  is  3,603,  which 
ifi  40  per  cent  of  total  employee.  The  highest  was  in  Dowagiac,  71  per 
cent;  and  the  lowest  in  Howell,  25  per  cent.  Total  amount  saved, 
9505,360,  which  is  12  per  cent  of  total  earnings.  Highest  in  Dowagiac, 
19  per  cent,  and  lowest  in  Jonesville  and  Marshall,  7  per  cent  each. 

Total  present  worth  of  7,474  employes  (1,364  not  reporting),  $6,164,- 
774;  aver^,  $960.9a  Highest  in  Grand  Sapids,  $1,319.71,  and  lowest 
in  Jonesville,  $469.16.  Only  seven  places,  Grand  Bapids,  Tecumseh, 
Slnsk^pn,  Montague,  Detroit,  Battle  Creek  and  Adrian,  reported  an 
-  average  over  $1,000. 

Total  present  worth  by  nationalities:  Americans,  4,181;  total,  $3,461,- 
164;  averse,  $827.83;  Germans,  1,521;  total,  $1,130,240;  average,  $743.09; 
Hollanders,  184;  total,  $166,700;  average,  $900.54;  Canadians,  611;  total, 
•466,400;  average,  $763.33;  Irishmen,  257;  total,  $301,880;  average, 
»1,17463;  Scotehmen,  115;  total,  $152,865;  average,  $1,329.26;  English- 
men, 256;  total,  $214,225;  average,  $840,10;  Swiss,  36;  total,  $25,385; 
average,  $705.14;  Norwegians,  10;  total,  $6,000;  average,  $600;  Swedes, 
60;  total,  $50,346;  average,  $1,006.90;  Danes,  15;  total,  $13,500;  average, 
•900;  Italians,  4;  total,  $950;  average,  $237.50;  New  Zealander,  1;  total, 
9200;  average,  $200;  Polanders,  140;  total,  $62,045;  average,  $443.17;  on 
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the  ocean,  1;  total,  J2,700;  Nova  Scotians,  2;  total,  $2,100;  avenge, 
$1,050;  Frenchmen,  23;  total,  $18,180;  average,  $790.43;  Bohemians,  3; 
total,  $5,400;  average,  $1^)0;  Frofisians,  2;  total,  $3,300;  average,  $1,- 
650;  Basaians,  15;  total,  $11,296;  average,  $753;  Mexican,  1;  total 
$1,000;  Belgians,  17;  total,  $17,815;  average,  $1,047.94;  Auatrians,  24; 
total,  $24,4Ei;  avenge,  $1,020.21;  Anstnaiana,  2;  total,  $1,100;  average, 
$550;  Alaskan,  1;  total,  $12,000;  Finlandere,  2;  total,  $1,000:  average, 
$600;  Cnban,  1;  total,  $3,500. 

The  Scotchmen  report  the  highest  present  worth,  followed  by  the 
Irishmen,  Hollanders,  Englishmen  and  Americans. 

Eighty-eight  employfia  are  reported  to  be  worth  over  "$5,000;  Detroit, 
49;  Battle  Creek,  9;  Grand  Bapida,  7;  Kalamazoo,  6;  Adrian  and  Do- 
wagiac,  3  each;  Tecumseh  and  Albion,  2  each;  Lansing,  Ann  Arbor,  Bay 
Ci^,  Coldwater,  Grand   Haven,  Muskegon,  and   Three    Bivers,  1   eacn. 

One  thousand  and  forty  six  foreigners  brought  mon^  with  them 
when  they  came  to  the  United  States,  amounting  to  $176,354;  average, 
$168.67.  Total  presentworth  of  foreigners  (3,293  reporting)  $2,693,610; 
average,  $817.98.  Total  increase  over  total  amount  brought,  1,527  per 
cent. 

Nationalities  brought  money:  446  Germans  brought  $63,904;  average, 
$143.28;  70  Hollanders,  $6,401;  average,  $91.44;  109  Canadians,  $41,313; 
average,  $217.43;  66  Irishmen,  $7,100;  average,  $109.23;  61  Scotchmen, 
$7,992;  averse,  $156,70;  101  Englishmen,  $33,311;  average,  $329.80;  13 
Swiss,  $1,310;  average,  $100.77;  3  Norwegians,  $450;  average,  $150;  29 
Swedes,  $3,760;  average,  $129.65;  7  Danes,  $1,050;  average,  $150;  2 
Italians,  $35;,  average,  $17.60;  41  Polanders,  $4,803;  average,  $117.14; 
10  Frenchmen,  $2,260;  average,  $226;  1  Nova  Scotian,  $50;  7  Russians, 
$665;  average,  $80.71;  5  Belgians,  $1,256;  average,  $251;  1  Bohemian, 
$200;  1  Australian,  $500;  3  Anstrians,  $95;  average,  $3L66. 

Number  renting  homes,  2,634,  or  29  per  cent  of  total  employfis. 
Americans,  1,472,  or  65  per  cent  of  renters;  Germans,  479, 'or  18  per 
cent;  Canadians,  247  or  9  per  cent;  Englishmen,  116  or  4  per  cent; 
Irishmen,  90  or  3  per  cent;  Hollanders,  64  or  2  per  cent;  Polanders, 
67  or  2  per  cent;  Scotchmen,  38  or  1  per  cent;  Swiss,  10;  Norwegians, 
6;  Swedes,  13;  Danes,  4;  Italians,  2;  New  Zealander,  1;  Frenchmen,  12; 
Mexican,  1;  Belgians,  6;  Anstrians,  7;  Bussians,  4;  Bohemians,  2;  Ans- 
tralian,  1;  Finlanders,  2;  Cuban,  1. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  or  61  per  centof  married  men 
rent;  70  or  1  per  cent  of  single  men  and  36  or  18  per  cent  of  widow- 
ers, 59  employes  have  rent  free.  Of  those  who  pay  rent  95  per  cent 
are  married  men,  2  per  cent  single  men  and  1  per  cent  widowers.  29 
per  cent  of  the  total  empk>y6s  rent. 

Total  monthly  rent,  $19,574.97;  average,  $7.43.  Total  annual  rent, 
$234,899.64;  averse,  $89.17.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  earnings,  17;  per  cent 
of  rent  to  expenses,  17,  Total  monthly  rent  of  Americans,  $11,304,34; 
average,  $7.68;  Germans,  $3,955.76;  average,  $8.26;  Hollanders,  $446.43; 
average,  $6.97;  Canadians,  $2,128.90;  averse,  $8.62;  Irishmen,  $766; 
average,  $8.51;  Scotchmen,  $335;  average,  $8.81;  Englishmen,  $1,000.04; 
averse,  $8.62;  Swiss,  $83.50;  average,  $8.35;  Cuban,  $10;  average,  $10; 
Norwegians,  $33;  average,  $6.60;  Swedes,  $100;  .average,  $7.69;  Danes, 
$28;  average,  $7;  Italians,  $12.60;  average,  $6.25;  New  Zealander,  $4.50; 
average,  $4.50;  Polanders,  $231.25;  average,  $406;  Frenchmen,  $91;  aver- 
age, $7.58;   Mexican,   $6;  average,  $6;  Belgians,    $39.50;  average,   $6.58; 
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AiiBtrians,  $64;  average,  $9.14;  Buasians,  $27;  averse,  $6.75;  Bohemians, 
$25;  average,  $12.50;  Angtralian,  $10;  average,  $10;  Finlauders,  $12; 
average,^  $6. 

Number  of  employes  boarding,  2,604,  Thich  is  29  per  cent  of  total 
workmen. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  or  1  per  cent  of  total  employ^  live  at  home 
tind  support  the  family;  106  or  one  per  cent  live  at  home  (md  pay  no 
stated  amount  for  board;  10  live  at  home  (all  in  Detroit)  and  pay  no 
board.  988  or  11  percent  live  at  home  and  ^ve  their  wages  to  their 
parents.  In  Grand  Haven  it  ia  23  per  cent;  Detroit,  17  per  cent;  Ann 
Arbor,  13  per  cent;  Grand  Bapid^,  Saginaw  and  Kalamazoo,  10  per 
cent  each ;  Bay  City,  8  percent;  Albion,  7  per  cent;  Jacksou,  Coldwat«raud 
Adrian,  5  per  cent  each;  Muskegon,  4  per  cent;  Lansing,  Jonesville,  Mar- 
ahall  and  Three  Bivers,  3  per  cent  each;  Ferryaburg  and  Tecumseh,  2 
per  cent  each;  Dowagiac,  Battle  Creek,  Montague  and  Plymouth,  1%  each. 

Total  weekly  board,  $9,254.64;  average,  $3.55.  Americans,  1,685  or 
64  per  cent  of  total  number  boarding;  tot^  $5,968.04;  average,  $3.54; 
Germans,  351  or  13  per  cent;  total,  $1,203.85;  average,  $3.43;  Holland- 
era,  44  or  1  per  cent;  total,  $144;  average,  $3.27;  Canadians,  233  or  8 
per  cent;  total,  $854.90;  average,  $3.67;  Irishmen,  61  or  3  per  cent; 
total,  $305.65;  aven^,  $3.77;  Englishmen,  72  or  2  per  cent;  total, 
$285.50;  average,  $3!96;  Scotchmen,  40  or  1  per  cent;  total,  $152.86; 
Bven^,  $3.82;  Polanders,  31  or  1  per  cent;  total,  $97.25;  averse,  $3.13; 
Swiss,  14;  total,  $49.50;  average,  $3.63;  Norwegians,  3;  totd,  $11.60; 
average,  $3.86;  Swedes,  19;  total,  $72;  average,  $3.79;  Danes,  6;  total, 
$21.25;  average,  $3.54;  Itt^iaus,  2;  total,  $6;  average,  $3;  Bussians,  6; 
total,  $19.75;  average,  $3.29;  Frenchmen,  5;  total,  $18.50;  average,  $3.70; 
Belnans,  3;  total,  $11;  average,  $3.66;  Austrians,  6;  total,  $22;  average, 
$3.66;  West  Indian,  1;  total,  $3;  Australian,  1;  total,  $4;  Alaskan,  1; 
total,  $4.     The  English  and  Scotch  average  the  highest  board. 

Seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  employes  keep  an  itemized  account  of 
their  expenses,  which  is  8  per  cent.  Highest  in  Howell,  23  per  cent 
and  lowest  in  Buchanan,  Ferrysburg  and  Quincy.  In  the  two  former 
places  none  keep  an  itemized  account  and  in  the   latter  place  only  one 


Three  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons  own  sewing 
machines,  which  is  69  per  cent  of  those  who  support  famillea  Highest 
in  JonesviUe,  93  per  cent  and  the  lowest  in  Detroit,  66  per  cent 

One  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  own  musical  instm- 
ments,  which  is  21  per  cent  of  total  employes.  Highest  in  Howell  and 
Ayin  Arbor,  each  42  per  cent  and  lowest  in  Ferrysburg,  6  per  cent 
Total  number  of  musical  instruments,  2,046,  of  which  709  or  34  per 
cent  are  organs;  314  or  15  per  cent  pianos;  299  or  14  per  cent  violins; 
243  or  11  per  cent  are  guitars;  104  or  5  per  cent  horns;  92  or  4  per 
cent  accordions;  66  or  3  per  cent  banjos;  44  or  2  per  cent  melodeons; 
34  or  1  per  cent  fintes;  32  or  1  per  cent  comets;  18  clarionets;  16 
drams;  13  base  viols;  13  auto  harps;  11  piccolos;  8  zithers;  4  each  con- 
certinas, fifes  and  cellos;  3  each  mandolins,  music  boxes,  organettes  and 
harps;  2  each  bogles  and  zylophones;  1  each  dulcimer,  harmonica  and 
hand  oi^an. 

Nmnber  who  take  newspapers  and  magazines,  6,949,  which  ia  67  per 
cent  of  total  employ4B.  Highest  in  Tecumseh,  87  per  cent  and  lowest 
in  Bay  City  and  Grand  Haven,  each  53  per  cent     61  per  cent  of  those 
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who  take  newspapers  are  Americans.  Highest  in  Three  Kivers.  95  per 
cent,  and  lowest  in  Ferrysbui^,  37  per  cent 

Taking  papers  by  nationalities:  Americans,  3,673  or  61  per  cent  of 
tho^  taking;  Oermana,  941  or  16  per  cent;  Canadians,  510  or  8  per 
cent;  Englishmen,  225  or  3  per  cent;  Irishmen,  193  or  3  per  cent; 
Hollanders,  116  or  1  per  cent;  Scotchmen,  102  or  1  per  cent;  Poland- 
618,  60;  Swiss,  27;  Swedes,  26;  Frenchmen,  21;  Aaatrians,  17;  Norwe- 
gians, Buseians  and  Belgians,  9  each;  Danes,  8;  Italians,  Bohemians, 
Australians,  Finlanders,  2  each;  on  the  ocean,  Nova  Scotian,  Prassitui, 
Alaskan  and  Cuban,  1  each. 

Per  cent  of  nationalities  taking  newspapers  and  magazines:  English- 
men, 83  per  cent;  Scotchmen,  78  per  cent;  Canadians,  73  per  cent; 
Americans,  72  per  cent;  Irishmen,  69  per  cent;  Qetmans,  53  per  cent; 
Hollanders,  62  per  cent;  Polanders,  31  per  cent 

Number  of  newspapers  and  magazmes  taken,  9,924,  as  follows: 
Dailies,  6,103  or  51  per  cent;  story  papers,  443  or  4  per  cent;  maga- 
zines, 343  or  3  per  cent;  religious  papers,  330  or  3  per  cent;  scientific 
papers,  263  or  2  per  cent;  labor  papers,  167  or  1  per  cent;  sporidng 
papers,  66,  and  less  than  one  per  cent;  miscellanons,  19  and  lees  than 
one  per  cent;  local  and  all  other  weekly  papers  not  classified  as  above, 
3,190  or  32  per  cent  It  is  evident  that  the  daily  paper  is  growing  in 
popularity  and  becoming  the  universal  medium  for  di«  dissemination 
of  news  and  knowledge.  There  are  4^821  weekly  papers  and  magazineg 
taken,  of  which  9  per  cent  are  story  papers;  7  per  cent  m^azinee;  6 
per  cent  religious  papers;  6  per  cent  scientific  papers;  3  per  cent  labor 
papers;  1  per  cent  sporting  papers  and  66  per  cent  are  local  weekly 
and  other  weekly  papers  not  included  in   the  above  classification. 

Two  thousand  fonr  hundred  and  twenty-one  men  or  27  per  cent  work 
at  hand  and  5,816  or  65  per  cent  at  machine  work  and  601  or  6  per 
cent  at  both. 

Seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  have  been  injured  while  at  work,  since 
first  engaged  as  emplOT^s,  which  is  8  per  cent 

To  the  qnestion:  "Has  your  labor  oi^nization  been  of  any  financial 
benefit  to  yon?"  1,212  made  repl^.  778  or  64  per  cent  of  those  answering 
said  yes  and  434  or  35  per  cent  said  no. 

To  the  question:  "Has  your  labor  organization  been  of  any  other  bene- 
fit to  yon  than  financially?"  1,125  made  answer.  457  or  41  per  cent  of 
those  answering  said  yes  and  668  or  59  per  cent  no.  Of  those  answering 
yes  80  said  that  they  had  been  benefitted  educationally,  82  socially  and 
educationally;  88  socially;  18  said  their  ot^;anization  had  made  more 
harmony  between  employee  and  employer;  21,  "got  the  emery  wheel 
blower  and  did  away  with  the  buck  system;"  24,  gave  better  syistem  of 
discounts;  144  said  yes  but  did  not  state  what  benefit  The  last  four 
answers  were  given  by  Detroit  workmen. 

Two  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  carry  life  insurance,  which 
is  23  per  cent  of  total  employes.  H^hest  in  Battle  Cre6k,  51  per 
cent  and  the  lowest  in  Plymouth,  5  per  cent  Total  amount  of  life 
insurance,  $3,150,313;  average,  $1,488.80.  Americans,  1,222  or  57  per 
cent  of  the  number  insured;  total,  $1,945,706;  average,  $1,592.23;  Ger- 
mans, 411  or  19  per  cent;  total,  $450,012;  average,  $1,09491;  Canadians, 
164  or  7  per  cent;  total,  $244,087;  average,  $1^8498;  Englishmen,  91 
or  4  per  cent;  total,  $147,308;  average,  $1,618.76;  Irishmen,  84  or  3  per 
cent;  total,  $147,976;  aven^,  $1,761.60;   Scotchmen,  47  or   2  per  cent; 
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totel,  »80,090;  average,  81,TO104;  Polandere,  24  or  1  per  cent;  total, 
$11,675;  average.  8^.45;  Swiss,  19;  total,  818,925;  average,  $996.05; 
Frenchmen,  9;  total,  $12,900;  Austriana,  8;  total,  S12,750;  average,  $1,- 
593.75;  Swedes,  7;  total,  «15,100;  average,  $2,157.14;  Belgians,  4;  total, 
$7,725;  averse,  $1,931.25;  Norwegians,  3;  total,  $6,000;  average,  $2,000; 
Bohemians,  3;  totel,  $4,600;  average,  $1,533.33;  Russians,  3;  totel,  $4,500; 
average,  $1,500;  Dane,  1;  totel,  $2,000;  Italian,  1;  total,  $60;  on  the 
ocean,  1;  total,  $2,000;  Nova  Scotian,  1;  total,  $3,000;  Prussian,  1; 
total,  $1,000;  Alaskan,  1;  total,  $600;  Anstralian,  1;  totel,  $2,000. 

The  highest  averages  is  given  in  the  following  order,  of  those  nation- 
alities canvassing  over  100:  Irishmen,  Scotohmen,  Englishmen,  Ameri- 
cana, Canadians,  Hollanders,  Germans  and  Polanders. 

Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-three  or  25  per  cent  of  total  employ^ 
belong  to  benefit  societiea  Highest  in  Jackson,  65  per  cent  In  Buchanan, 
Grand  Haven  and  Jonesville  no  workmen  belong  to  benefit  societies.  Total 
weekly  sick  benefits,  $14,381 ;  aver^;e,  $6.41.  Americans,  1,092  or  48  per  cent 
<rf  those  who  are  insured;  total,  $7,348;  aver^^,  $6.73;  Germans,  593  or  26 

Sr  cent;  total,  $3,562;  average,  $6;  Canadians,  176  or  7  per  cent;  total, 
,184;  aver^,  $6.72;  Englishmen,  100  or  4  per  cent;  total,  $647; 
average,  $6.47;  Irishmen,  87  or  3  per  cent;  totel,  $643;  average, 
C6.24;  Polanders,  52  or  2  per  cent,  total,  $246;  average,  $4.73;  Scot^- 
m«i,  41  or  1  per  cent;  total,  $261;  averse,  $6.36;  Hollanders,  34  or  1 
per  cent;  total,  $176;  avera^,  $5.17;  Swiss,  20;  total,  $115;  averse, 
$5.75;  Swedes,  12;  totel,  $62;  ayerage,  $6.16;  Austrians,  10;  total,  66; 
average,  $6.60;  Frenchmen,  8;  totel,  $52;  average,  $660;  Bussians,  7 ; 
totel,  $40;  average,  $5.71  Norwegians,  3;  totel,  $15;  average,  $6;  Danes, 
3;  totel,  $20;  average,  $6.66;  Itelians,  2;  totel,  $10;  average,  $5; 
Sohemians,  2;   total,    $20;  average,  $5;  Belgian,  1;  total,  $15. 

Some  of  the  inquiries  made  in  previous  reporto  have  been  discontinued, 
snch  as:  "Are  yon  paid  in  cash  or  trade?"  "How  often  are  you  paid?" 
"How  many  hours  for  a  day's  work?"  "Can  you  read  and  write?"  "Are 
you  subject  to  loes  of  wages  by  error,  waste  or  breakage?"  The  former 
reporta  of  this  bureau  show  that  the  "truck"  system  has  been  done  away 
with  in  Michigan,  and  that  all  manufacturing  institutions  pay  cash.  Pay 
day  is  either  wee^y,  aemi-monthly  or  monthly,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  business.  Ten  hours  is  everywhere  and  in  all  kinds  of  esteblishmente 
a  day's  work.  The  per  cent  of  working  men  who  cannot  read  and  write  is 
small — about  5  per  cent.  Only  one  per  cent  are  subject  to  loss  of  wages 
by  error,  waste  or  breakage.  The  per  cent  is  so  small,  and  the  result  so 
universally  the  same,  that  forther  investigation  of  the  above  and  a  few 
other  minor  subjects,  has  been  discontinued. 
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Three  tbouiand  nine  hundred  and  twent;  employ^  were  CBnvaseed:  EnterpriM 
Machine  Works,  6;  Michigan  Manufacturing  Co.,  T;  Joseph  N.  Smith  (manufacturer  of 
oarriage  name  platen  and  daah  and  line  raik),  7;  Detroit  Saw  Works  (manufacturera  of 
sawe),  8;  Mardian  Bros.,  8;  McClure  &  Eiliot  (manufacturers  of  wire  ami  iron  work),  8; 
W.  H.  Andereon  &,  Son  (manufacturers  of  stone,  marble  and  granite  workers'  toola  and 
supplies,  building,  sewer  and  paving  contractors'  tools  and  supplies),  9;  The  Eaey  Wagon 
Gear  Co.,  SJ;  Cooperative  Foundry  Co.,  10;  Reichle  Bros.,  10;  Murdock  Valve  Co.,  10;  E. 
Chops  A,  Sons  (manufacturers  of  wagons  and  trucks),  10;  Theut  &  Lutz,  11;  W.  R.  Cole 
(manufacturer  of  electrical  goode  and  noveltiee),  11:  Wra.  Iiindemann  (maQutaoturer 
of  oarriages,  wagons  and  trucks),  II;  Graham  Twist  Drill  Co.,  12;  American  Stove  Co-, 
12;  J.  Michell's  machine  works,  13;  Chas.  Rohde,  13;  Graf  Bros.,  13;  Detroit  Edge 
Tool  Woras  (manufacturers  of  machine  knives),  14;ThePhrecii  Wire  Works  (manufact- 
urers of  wire  cloth  and  wire  goods),  16;  Michigan  Lubrioator  Co.,  16;  Penbertby  Injector 
Go.  (manufacturers  of  injectors  and  ejectors  and  oil  cups),  16;  Kahl  it  Co.  (manuf^t- 
urers  of  iron  castings),  17;  American  Injector  Co.,  17;  Rumsej  Monutocturiiig  Co.  (man- 
ufacturers of  vehicles),  IT;  F.  Huettaman  &  Co.,  13;  G.  T.  Bamum  (manufoctuier  of  wira 
and  iron  work),  IS;  Michigan  Elevator  &  Engine  Co.  (manufacturers  of  elevators  and 
other  machinery),  21;  Byram  4  Oa  (manufacturers  of  foundry  cupola  furnaces,  etruot' 
ural  and  general  iron  work),  21;  Art  Btove  Co.,  22;  American  Harrow  Co.,  22:  Hugh 
Johnson  (manufacturer  of  carriagee),  S3;  Fulton  Iron  and  Engine  Works,  24;  Huyett  & 
Smith  Manufacturing  Co.,  26;  American  Brass  and  Metal  Works  (manutaotureraofbraas 
and  meta!  office  tittinge,  furniture  fittings  and  special  metal  work),  27;  Andrew  Harvey 
&  Sons  (manufacturers  of  Bt«am  and  water  goods),  28;  James  Flower  t  Bro.  (manufac- 
turers of  water  gates  and  fire  hydrante),  29;  1%omaa  McGregor  (manufacturer  of  boilers, 
tanks,  smokepipes  and  heavy  sheet  iron  work),  29;  J.  B.  Wilson  &  Co.  (manufacturers  ta 
engmes  and  general  iron  work),  29;  Detroit  heating  and  liighting  Co.,  33;  Sievere  & 
Eraman(manutncturerRof  vehicle8i31;Galvin  Valve  and  Hydrant  Co.  (manufacturers  of 
water  gate&  valvee  and  hydrants),  ^;  Roe  Stephens  Manulaoturiog  Co.  (manuhoturers 
of  brass  and  iron  straightway,  globe,  angle,  radiator  and  pop  safety  valves,  injectors  and 
ejectors),  41;  Cope  Brothers  (manufacturers  of  stove  patterns,  plumbers'  oabinet  work 
andlawnhoeetrucks),41;Murphy  Iron  Works(manufacturersof  Murphy'spatentamoke- 
leea  furnaces),  46;  The  Ireland  k  Mathews  Manufacturing  Co.,  47;  J.  E.  Bollee  A  Ca 

[manufacturers  of  wrought  iron  fencing  and  fronts  and  wire  work),  52;  Gagle  Iron  Works 
manufaoturers  of  boilers,  engines,  hoisting  maobinery,  aUi.\  56;  Allen  Foundry  Oo. 
manufacturers  of  gray  iron  oastinps),  56;  Buhl  Stamping  Co.  (manufacturers  of  tubular 
antems,  bird  cages,  elfe.),  56;  Michigan  Wire  and  Iron  Works,  59;  C.  R  &  J.  0.  Wilson 
Carriage  Co.  (manufacturers  of  carriage  and  bu^gy  bodies),  59;  John  Bronnan  A:  Ca 
(manufacturers  of  boilers),  65;  Detroit  Machine  Screw  Works  (monufacturere  of 
milled  screws  and  nuts),  84;  Michigan  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  93j  Frontier  Brass  and  Iron 
Works  (manufactuTBTB  of  marine  engines,  hoop  dressing  machmery  and  hydrants),  95; 
Detroit  Sheet  Metal  and  Biaen  Works  (manufacturers  of  brasa,  copper  and  sheet  metal 
work  for  banks,  offices,  steamboats  and  looomotives),  96;  Galvin  Brass  and  Iron  Works 
f manufacturers  of  valves,  fire  hydrants,  lawn  fountains,  etc^,  97;  Detroit  Radiator  Go. 
(manufacturers  of  at«am  and  water  radiators),  97;  Samuel  F.  Hodge  &  Co.  (maniifact- 
urers  of  marine  engines),  100;  Detroit  Electrical  Works  (manufacturers  of  railroad 
motors,  dynamos  and  electrica!  sundries),  115;  Griffin  Car  Wheel  Co.  (manufacturers  of 
car  wheels  and  castings),  118;  Michigan  Radiator  &  Iron  Manufacturing  Co.  (manufact- 
urers of  radiators),  137;  Michigan  Bolt  and  Nut  Works  (manufacturers  of  bolts,  nuts 
and  bridge  rods),  165;  Russell  Wheel  and  Foundry  Ca  (manufacturers  of  oars,  car  wheels 
and  structural  iron  work),  169;  The  Heni?  C.  Hart  Manufacturing  Co.  (manutsotureis  of 
special  hardware  and  brass  furniture),  275;  Detroit  Stove  Works  mianufacturers  of  oook- 
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36;  Miotaigan  Stove  Co.  (manufaotureis  of  Rtorc* 

lana,  1,158; Canadians,  399;  EogliBhiaeD,  163;  Irisb- 
men,  len;  Boousnmen,  injjroianaerB,  xll;  Freachmen,  22;  Sviaa,  20:  HoUanderB,  20;  BeA- 
ffiana,  19;  Auetrians,  12;  RuBsiane,  6;  Danes,  S;  Italiana,  4;  WeBtIndiBn,l;NoTwegiEUiB,8; 
AustraliauB,  2;  Bohemians,  2;  Swedee,  5;  Alaskan,  1;  Albanian,  I.  43-per  cent  are  Amei- 
iOBDB  and  57-|-per  cent  foreignere.  Of  the  foreigners  52-per  cent  are  Oermana;  18-per 
cent  Canadians;  8-|-peroentIriehmen;T-per cent  Englishmen;  6-f~P^''o^''tFolAn^sfs;  3^ 
per  oent  Sootcbmen,  and  all  other  nationalities  lees  than  1  per  cent.  Parentage  of  thoee 
born  in  the  United  Statee:  American,  500;  German,  068;  Irish,  313;  English,  74;  Canadian, 
64;  French,  IS;  Scotch,  40;  Polish,  38;  Swiss.  13;  Austrian,  11;  Belgian,  7;  Holland,  6; 
Russian,  Hungarian,  Swedish  and  Italian  leach.  30-percent  have  American  and  TCH-per 
cent  foreign  parents.  1,893  are  married,  1,971  single,  and  56  widowers.  iS+per  cent  are 
married,  50-)-per  cent  single  and  2-per  oent  widowers.  There  are  employed  99  boya  16 
yean  ot  age;  36, 14  years  and  11,  13  years  of  age.  1,656  support  self  only;  216  support 
others  than  self  by  boarding;  2,048  suppori^  families,  as  follows:  Americans,  640;  Oer- 
mans,  767;  Cuiadiane,  203;  Englishmen,  107;  Irishmen,  121;  Scotchmen,  43;  Polandsrs, 
97;  Frenchmen,  13;  Swiss,  9;  Hollanders,  16;  Belgians,  11;  Austriana,  5;  Kussians,  3; 
Danes,  6;  Italians,  2;  Norwegians,  4;  AuBtraJian,l; Bohemians.  2; Swedes, 2.  In  2,048  fam- 
ilies there  are  4,739  children,  of  whom  4,273  are  supported.  339  married  men  have  no 
children;  130  or  38-j-per  cent  are  Americans;  103Germans;36  Canadians;  18  En^ishmen; 
17  Polandera;  15  Irisnmen;  6  Scotchmen;  6  Frenchmen;  3  Swiss;  2  Bnssians;  2  Belgians, 
and  1  Norw^ian,  Of  the  children  Bupport«d  1 ,754  are  under  5  years  ot  age;  2,418  are  5 
years  and  under  20,  and  101  are  over  20.  1,417  attend  school,  which  is  59  per  cent  of 
school  age.  837  or  69-i-  per  cent  attend  the  public  schools;  568  parochial  (600  Catholio 
and  68LutheraD)and  high  school  twelve.  Number  of  persons  supported  in  families,  6,665; 
by  boarding,  352.  529  employ^  support  839  persons  l>egidee  wife  and  children.  Total 
number  ot  weeks  worked  during  the  year,  171,997;  average,  45,4-f ,  2,209  men  or  68-per 
cent  lost  22,804  weeks  or  438  years  and  28  weeks.  Cause  of  lost  time:  No  work,  1,640; 
Taoation,  23;  sickness,  122;  sickness  and  no  work,  54;  not  answered,  40;  accident,  28;  shut 
down,  33i4;  laid  off,  29;  sickness  and' shut  down,  20;  sickness  and  laid  off,  2;  aocident  and 
DO  work,  11;  aeoldent  and  shut  down,  3;  on  strike,  2;  vacation  and  no  vrork,  1.  Total 
animal  eanunga,  $1,801,2&L46;  averaoe,  HSaSL  Total  income  from  other  sources,  t8e,9GS, 
as  follows:  Family  eaminKa,  941,47?;  boarding,  17,064;  heirship,  S3,412;  pensions,  9672; 
interest,  94,686:  rent,  923,G&:  other  souroes,  96400.  Total  annual  earnings  of  Ameri- 
osna,  9769,500.62,  average,  9457.22;  Qermana,  $496,774.27,  average,  9428.13;  Canadians, 
(194,904.06,  average,  91^70;  Irishmen,  996,036.18,  average,  9527.67;  Englishmen,  987.669.- 
96,  averaaa,  9572.94;  Polanders,  961,21736,  aver^^,  9363.24;  Sootchmen,  943,762.60; 
average,  9909.49;  Frenchmen,  913,420.30,  average,  9810.01;  Swiss,  18,799.50,  average, 
«439.97;  Hollanders,  10,161,  average,  9458.20;  Belgians,  97,968.80,  average,  9420.46;  Aus- 
trians,  95,482^  average,  9466J7;  Danea,  93,738,  average,  9467.25;  Norwegians,  93,241.50, 
average,  9406.18;  Busaians,  91,996^,  average,  9332.75;  Swedes,  93,610,  average,  9702; 
Italians,  91,491.30,  averwe.  9372.82;  Australians,  91,638,  average,  9819;  Bohemians,  9936, 


$195,  averase,  9196.  Average  weekly  wageeof  married  men, 911.92;  single  men,  98.05;  all 
employee, 99.97.  Wweepaidper  week:  Ten  employes, 92  each; one, 92.25; one, 92.32;  three, 
92.40;  twentv-five,  92.50;  one,  92.60;  four,  92.75;  one,  92.87;  one  hundred  and  eighty-tour, 
$3;  four,  93,25;  fourteen,  9330;  one,  93,48;  eixty-tliree,  93.50;  thirty-eight,  93.60;  three, 
93.75;  tour,  93.90;  one,  93.96;  forty-nine,  94;  nine,  94.20;  one,  94.40;  one  hundred  and  five. 


avarage,  9468;  Alaskan,  9624,  average,  9624;  Albanian,  9121,  average,  9121;  West  Indian, 
'  eeklv  •  ■   '  ^    ■     ■  " 

.60;  toi 

one,  9 

- ty-nin. 

•4^;  one,  94.60;  thirteui,  91.80:  Hfty-three,  95;  six,  95.10;  one,  15.20;  five,  95.25;  sis,  95.40; 
seven,  95.60;  one,  95.60;  one,  95.75;  one  hundred  and  eighty,  96;  two,  96.25;  eleven,  96.50; 
tm,  9a60;  three,  a75;  seven,  96.90;  fifty-four,  97;  one,  97.20;  four,  97.25;  one,  97.31;  four 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  97.50;  two,  97.75;  eight,  97.80:  one,  97.83;  two,  97.90;  one  hundred 
«nd  three,  98;  thirty-live,  98.10;  thirty-nine,  $8.25;  one,  98,30:  thirty-tour,  98.40;  thirteen, 
»8^;oiie,$8.60;  two,  $8.75;  one,  98.76;  one,  98.80;  four  hundred  and  twelve,  99;  three, 
40.25;  nineteen,  99.50;  seven,  99.60;  one,  99.62;  two,  99.65;  one,  $9.70;  nine,  $9.75;  one, 
•9.B0;seveD,99.90;onehundredandtorty,  910;  one,  910.10;  one,  910.20;  one,  910.25;  two 
bnndred  and  twelve,  910.60;  one,  910.70;  one,  910.75;  one,  $10.80;  thirty-one,  911;  two, 
•lL10;one,911.20;  three,  911.25;  one.  911.40;  one,  $11.43:  four,  911.50;  one,  911-54;  one, 
911.60;  four  hundred  and  fifty-four,  $12;  one,  91^30;  five,  812.50;  one,  912.57;  two,  912.60; 
two,  912.75;  thirty-three,  $13;  two,  913.20;  two,  913.25;  two  hundred  and  tour,  $13.6(>;one, 
913.75:  thirty-one,  $14;  five,  914,25;  seven,  914.40;  twelve,  $14.50;  one,  $14.48;  two,  $14.60; 
three  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  91.<>.00;  sti, $15.48;  five,  915.60; eight, $16.58:  three,  $15.60; 
two,915.76;oDe,  916.90;  nineteen.  $16;  forty-one,  916.50;  three,  $17;  one,  $17.25;  ninety- 
eight,  918;  one,  918.25;  one,  $18.82;  five,  919;  one,  919.20;  one,  919J!5;  seven,  919.50;  one, 
919.S0;one,919.90;twenty,  920:  one,  920.25;  twenty -two,  $21;  five,  9^;  six.  $22.50;  one, 
20 
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t23;  one,  KaSOi  tourteen,  {24;  one,  KM-SO;  one,  «U.75;  eight,  IQ5;  one,  tSX;  one,  9ZT;  one, 
128;  two,  «29;  tiiroe,  130;  one,  188.16;  one,  ^0. 

Total  family  expeosee,  11,068,716;  per  capita,  1122,66;  Amerinane,  1359,227;  per  ottpita, 
tlSO.34;  GermanB,  SK3,liJ5;  per  capita,  C103.03;  Canadians,  $111^17;  per  oapito,  $13a29: 
Englishmen,  •63,921;  per  capita,  $141.42;  Iriahmen,  171,686;  per  capita,  tll&49;  Soobih- 
men,  ^9,133;  per  cipita,  tl51.21;  PulaQdere,  937,872;  per  capita,  t87.87;  PrenchmaD,  $11,- 
226;  per  capita,  «132.07;  Swiss,  «5,155;  per  capita,  $177.76;  Hollandera,  C7A6S;  par  capita, 
111(128;  BelgianB,  t6,162;  per  capita,  $31.81;  AuBtrians,  12,654;  per  capita,  fiSOM;  Rua- 
BioDB,  I30M-,  per  capita,  9130.80;  Donee,  12,336;  per  capita,  C89.B5;  Italian,  CT72;  per 
capita,  164.33;  NorwegianB,  $1,847;  per  capita,  $106.65;  Australian,  $760;  per  capita, 
$253.33;  Bohemians,  $825;  per  capita,  $117.85;  Swedes,  $1,650;  per  capita,  $103  12. 

Number  owning  botnes,  747:  Americans,  155;  Oermons,  375;  Canadians,  46;  Bnalish- 
men,  32;  Irishmen,  52;  Sisotohmen,  21;  Polandera,  39;  Frenchmen,  6;  Swiss,  3;  UoQand- 
ere,  3;  Belgians,  7;  Austrians,  2;  Danee,  2;  Russian,  Italian,  Swede  and  Norwegian,  I 
each.  720  married  men,  20  amgie  men  and  7  widowers  own  homea.  3B+pet-  cent  of 
married  men  own  homes.  21-per  cent  of  home  owners  are  Americans  and  Td+P^r  cent 
foreigners.  Total  value  ot  homes.  $1,174,620;  average.  $1,572.45:  Americans,  296,750; 
Bvernge,  $1,91451;  Germans,  $483,785;  averaffe,  $1,2U0.09;  CansdiAna,  $88,300;  averace, 
$1,919.56;  Englishmen,  $56,200;  avemge,  $1,756.25,  Irishmen,  $109,400;  average.  $2,103.§4; 
Scotchmen,  ^,400;  average,  $2,085.71;  Folanders,  $373a0;  average,  9)57.69;  l<''renchmea, 
$12,000;  average,  82,000;  Bwisa,  $5,000;  average,  $1,666.06;  Hollanders,  $4,800;  average, 
$1,600;  Belgians,  $13,600;  avt^rage,  $1,912.85;  Austrians,  $2,200;  average,  $1,100;  Ruesiaoa, 
•635;  average.  $635;  Danes,  82,900;  average,  $1,450;  Italians.  $1,200,  average,  $1,200;  Nor- 
wegian, $1,600;  average.  $l,GO0;  Swede,  $2,500;  average,  $2,500.  The  homes  ot  476  emplo^te 
are  mor^affed, which  is  63+ per  cent.  Value  o(  mortgage<i  homes,  $665,890;  mortgaged  for 
9260,915;  which  is  39-|-per  cent  of  valuation.  The  homes  of  89  Americans  are  mortgaged 
for  $57,670;  262  Oermansfor  $131,435;  35  CsnadiaDS for  $26,300;  12 Englishmen  for $8^46; 
20  Iriahmen  for  $10,760;  12  Sootohroen  for  $5.9:»;  29  Polanders  for  $11,490;  3  Frenchmen 
toi  $1,700;  3  Hollanders  for  $1,100;  3  Belgians  for  $1,000;  2  Austrians  for  $1,000;  2  Danes 
for  $690;  1  Italian  for  $900;  1  Norwegian  for  1300;  1  Russian  for  $585;  1  Swiss  for  $800. 
During  the  year  340  employes  made  payments  and  improvements  upon  homes  amoant- 
ing  to  $53,417,  and  761  men  saved  $111,101  in  money.  Total  number  of  emploj^  who 
saved  1,C^1,  which  is  27-{-per  cent.  Total  savings,  including  payments  and  impiovo' 
ments  upon  homes,  $164,518,  which  is  O-f-per  cent  of  total  earnipgn.  Total  present 
worth  ot  3.234  employ^  (686  sot  reporting),  $2,318,092;  average,  $716.78;  Americsne, 
1,275!  total.  8852,272;  aver<ge,  $668.45;  Germans,  992;  total,  $654,975,  everage,  $660.25; 
Canadians,  344;  total,  229,765;  average,  $667.92;  Englishmen,  145;  total,  $113,045;  ayemga 
779.62;  Irishmen,  168;  total,  $218,935;  average.  $1,308.18;  Sootohmen,'67;  total,  $101,775; 
average,  $1,519.03;  Polanders.  126;  total,  $51380;  average,  $107.77:  Frenohmen,  21;  total, 
$17,580;  average,  $833.3');  Swiss,  18;  total,  $10^75;  average,  $576.38;  Hollanders,  18;  total. 
98,640;  average,  $430;  Belgians,  17;  total,  $17  815;  average,  $1,047.94;  Auatriaos,  11;  total, 
$8,610;  average,  $782.72;  Rusaintia,  5;  total,  $1,125;  average,  $225;  Danes,  B;  total,  $6,900; 
average,  $7Sf.50;  Itahaoe,  3,  total,  $7.X;  average,  r250;  Norwegians,  6;  total,  13,700; 
average.  616.06;  Australians,  2;  total,  1,100;  average,  $550;  Bohemians.  2;  total,  $1400; 
average,  9550;  Swedes.  5;  total,  $7,2W;  average,  $l,4.W;  .41askan.  1;  total,  $12,00a 

Fourteen  employes  are  worth  $5,000  each;  one,  $5,300;  one,  15,500;  seven,  $6,000;  oae, 
$6,250;  two,  6,500;  three,  $7,000;  one,  $7,500;  Ave.  $8,000;  one.  $8,500;  tht«e.  $9,000;  two, 
$10,000;  one,  $11,500;  three,  $12,000;  one,  $13,000;  one,  $15,000;  one,  $17,000;  and  om 
•18,000.  246  Germans  bad  $33,572  upon  arrival  in  this  oountry;  106  Conadisne,  $28,081; 
65  Englishmen,  $27,095;  48  Irishmen,  $4,917;  31  Scotchmen,  $6,242;  32  Polanders,  $4323; 
9  Frenchmen,  $2,210;  5  Swiss,  9350;  3  Hollanders,  $188;  5  Belgians,  91.255;  3  RuseiaD% 
$210;  1  Dane,  £200;  2  Italians,  $35;  1  Norwegian,  $200;  1  Bohemian,  $200;  1  AuBtraliaii. 
$500.  Total  present  worth  of  foreigners,  91,465,820;  number  renting  homes.  1,164: 
Americans,  428;  Germans,  338;  Canadians.  144;  Englishmen,  71;  Irishmen,  61;  Sootch- 
men,  21;  Polanders,  53;  Frenohmen,  10;  Swiss,  5;  Hollanders,  11;  Belgians,  6;  Austrians, 
3;  Rnssians,  2;  Daaee,  3;  Italians,  1;  Norwegians,  3;  Australian,  1;  Bohemians,  2;  Swede, 
L  20  single  men  and  17  widowers  rent  and  19  have  rent  free.  58-f-per  cent  of  married 
men  and  30-per  cent  ot  total  employes  rent.  Total  monthly  rent,  99,IJ3LSS;  average,  97.^ 
Total  annual  rent,  $108,375;  average,  t^ll.  Fer  cent  of  rent  to  earnings,  17-|-per  oent 
of  rent  to  expenBee,17+.  Total  monthly  rent  ot  Americans,  93,770JW:  average,  $8.81;  Ger- 
mans, $l,9ia50;  average,  $6.66;  Canadian,  $1,369.50;  average,  $9.51;  Englishmen,  $653X0; 
average,  $9.20;  Iriahmen,  $537.60;  average,  $8.81;  Sootohmen,  $206^;  average.  $0.83; 
Polanders,  $207.25;  average,  93.91;  FVenohmen,  $82;  average,  «8.aO;Bwi6B, $44.50;  avaTase^ 
$a90;  Hollanders,  $77;  average,  $7;  Belgians,  939.50;  averam,  96.58:  Austriana,  06; 
average.  98.67;  Russians,  97;  average,  ^50;  Danes,  $23;average,$7.67;ItalianB,  $6;  Bveniget 
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Number  of  employ^  bo&rdiiig,  1,189,  which  is  30-|-per  cent  of  total.  C90  live  at  home 
uid  give  wageBh)  parents;  73  live  at  home  and  eupport  family;  27  live  at  home  aod  pay 
DO  stated  amount  tor  board;  10  have  board  free.  Total  weekly  board,  H.442.40,  average, 
43.71;  Americans,  618;  total,  $2,180.55;  average.  C3.83;  Qermane,  218;  total,  $718.86;  average, 
13.14;  CBnadiono,  Ul;  total,  1621.10;  average,  C3.72:  Eagltshmeo,  36;  total,  $150.50; 
average,  $1.18;  IriBhoien,  51;  total,  $21050;  average,  $3.90;  SootofamaD,  26;  total,  $102.10; 


avera^  $3.93;  Folandero,  27;  total,  $83.75;  average,  $:il0;  Swlas,  10;  total,  $36.60;  average, 
13.65;  Freaohmen,  4;  total  $U.SO;  average,  $3.62;  Hollandere,  2;  total,  $9.60;  avertge, 
$1.75;  Belgians,  3;  total,  $11;  average,  $3.67;  Auatriana,  1;  total,  $15;  average,  $3.75;  Rus- 


eiana,  3;  total,  $a7S;  average,  $3.35;  Daees,  3;  total,  $9.50;  average, $3.17;  It£li8ns,2;  total, 
$6;  average,  $3;  West  Indian,  1;  total,  13;  average,  $3;  NorweKiaiiB,2;  total,  $8;  average,  $1; 
Australian,  1;  total, $1;  average,  $1;  Swedee,  3;  tot^l,  $11;  average, $3.67;  AlaBkBn.1;  total, 
$1;  average,  ^.  2^  employ^  keep  au  itemi^  account  of  their  eipenaee,  which  is  6- 
per  cent  of  total.  1319  own  sewing  machioee,  which  is  66-per  cent  at  those  supporting 
tamiliee.  663  own  musical  instruments,  which  is  IT-per  oent.  Number  of  musicu 
instnimentB;  Fianoe,  110;  organs,  98;  violins,  121;  guitars,  117;  banjos,  37;  borns,  32; 
aocordians,  60;  auto-harps,  13;  flutes,  15;  olorioneta,  7;  comets,  6;  baas  viols,  i;  drums,  2; 
fifes,  2;  trombones,  1;  melodeuns,  3;  violin  cello,  2;  harps,  2;  zithers,  7;  piccolos,  3;  man- 
dolins, 2;  bugle,  1;  concertinas,  2;  Xylophone,  1;  music  boi,  1.  Number  of  employ^ 
who  take  newspapers  and  magazines,  2,633:  Americans,  1,263;  Qermaas,598; Canadians, 
316;  Bnglishmen,  132;  Irishmen,  136;  Sootohmen,  65;  Polandere,  11;  Freachmeu.  20; 
Swiss,  13;  Hollanders,  13;  Belgiaoa,  9;  Auetriana,  7;  RusBians.  2;  Danes,  3;  Italian,  1; 
NorwegioDS.  7;  Auatralians,  2;  Swedes.  5;  Bohemian,  1;  Alaskan.  1.  67-{-per  «ent  take 
newspapers  and  magazinee,  of  which  18-per  cent  are  Americans.  Number  taking 
dailiee,  2,283;  story,  175;  sporting,  31;  religious,  107;  labor,  117;BoieDti&o,120;magB2ines, 
71:  local  and  other  weekly  newspapers,  1,163. 

Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  niuety-flve  work  at  hand  work,  910  at  machine 
ip^rk,  and  115  at  tx>th.  441  men  or  ll-{-per  oent  have  been  injured  since  engaged  as 
employ^  616  reported  that  their  labor  oi^anization  had  been  of  flnanoial  benefit  to 
them,  and  79  no  Unancial  benefit  Other  than  flnanoiallv,  13  reported  that  their  latxir 
organization  had  been  of  benefit  socially  and  educationally;  57  socially;  11  educatioually; 
18, 'nnade  more  harmony  betweeiiusandouremptoyere;"2L,got  the  emery  wheel  blowers 
anddidaway  with  the  "Duokeystem;"  21,  gave  us  a  better  system  of  diecountoand  prices; 
144  said  yes  outdid  not  state  what  the  benefit  had  been;  346  said  that  tbeir  organization 
had  been  of  no  other  benefit  B56  carry  life  ineuranoe  amountiug  to  $1,276^86;  average, 
$1,19L10;  Americans. 307;  total. $526320;  Oermaa3,270;totaU286,061; Canadians, 83; total, 
$113,637;  Englishmen,  47;  total. $83383;  Irishmen,  59;  total,  »119.M5;8cotohmen, .32;  total, 
'  $53,060;  Polanders.  22;  tot^  $10,000;  Frenchmen,  9;  total,  $12,900;  Swiss,  7;  total.  $8,725; 
HolUndera.  3;  total,  $2^10;  Belgians.  1;  total,  $7,725;  Austrians,  2;  tot<U,  $2,250;  Italian, 
l;tota],^0;  Norwegians,  2;total,$l;000;  Bohemians,  2;  total,  $2,600;  Swedes,  1;  total, 
$11,000;  Alaskan,  1;  total,  $500;  Australian,  1;  total,  $2,000;  22-per  rent  of  employ^  are 
insared,  1,117  belong  to  benefit  societies;  Americans,  364;  total,  $2,672;  average,  $734; 
Oermnns,  411;  total.  $2,511;  average,  $6.11;  Canadians,  110;  total,  $783;  average,  $7.12; 
Engliahmen,  56;  tot^  $351;  average,  $6.27;  Irishmen,  51;  total,  $301.60;  average,  $3.68; 
Sootohmen,  28;  total.  $181;  average.  $6.46;  Polandere.  48;  total,  $223;  average,  $1.65; 
Frei)obii)en,7;  total,  $48;  average.  ^.86;  Swiss,  9;  total,  $54;  average,  $6;  Hollauders,  5; 
totikl,  $23;  average,  $1.60;  Belgian,  1;  total,  $15;  average,  $15;  Austrians,  5;  toial,  $28; 
average,  $6.60;  Russians,  3;  total,  $15;  average,  $6;  Danes,  2;  total,  $11:  average,  $7;  Ital- 
ians, 2;  total,  $10;  average,  $5;  Norwegiana,  2;  total,  $10;  average.  $5;  Bohemians,  2;  total, 
$30;  average,  $10;  Swedes,  5;  total,  $25;  average,  $5.  Total  weekly  benefit,  $7317.^0; 
average,  $6.65.    39-per  cent  belong  to  benefit  societies. 
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BATTLE  CREEK. 


Seveo  hundrad  and  niDAtr-three  employ^  were  eanvassed;  E.  Clapp  (manufaoturer 
<i  carriegeeBnd  wasoDs).  4;UQioii  MaiiufacturiDKCo.  (manufacturerBof  printiog  preoeea 
aod  ceneral  jobbing  machinery).  13;  John  Brecnan  A.  Cu.  (manufaoturerB  of  boflera),  iS; 
Battle  Creek  Machinery  Co.  (manufacturers  of  wood  working:  macfainee,  drag  eaws, 
horse  powere  and  steam  pumps),  53;  Michigan  Foundiy  Ca  (maaufacturersof  miscel- 
laneouB  castinKB),  Tl;  Union  School  Furniture  Co.  (mnnufactursra  of  school,  bank  and 
court  house  furniture  and  Sxturen  and  opera  ubaira),  87;  Advanoe  Thresher  Oo.  (manu- 
facturars  of  threehiriK  machiDea),  245;  Nichola  A.  Shepard  Co.  (manufaoturera  ol  threeh- 
inq  machines),  278. 

Nationality:  Americana,  652;  CanBdifinB,45;OennHns,27;Engliebniein,26;IiiBhmen,22; 
Sootohmen,  6;  Hollandera,  5;  Swisa,  6;  Swedes,  2;  Russiiin,  1;  Mexiiren,  1.  82H-per  cent 
Are  Americana  and  18- per  cent  fireignera.  OttheforeiKsera,  32-perce&t  are  Canadiatia; 
19-|-percent  Germans;  18-per  cent  Englishmen;  IG-percent  Iriahmen;  6-percent  Scotch- 
men; 4-per  cent  Hollanders;  j-peront  Swiss;  l-|-per  cent  Swedes;  and  Mexican  and 
Russian  leea  than  one  percent.  ParenteKe  of  those  born  JD  the  United  8tat«fi:  Ameri- 
can,  521;  German,  38;  Holland,  2;  Irish,  49;  Canadian,  T;  Scotch,  T;  French,  3;  Engliah, 
24;  Kuraian,  1.  80-per  cent  have  Auiencan  and  'i3-j-per  cent  foreign  parents.  561 
employ^  are  married,  201  sinffle  and  26  widowers.  71-|-per  cent  are  married,  S6-pec 
cent  single  and  3-|-per  cent  widowers.  There  sre  employed  five  buys  15  years  and  auc  11 
Tears  of  age.  None  under  11.  1S7  support  self  only;  21  support  others  than  self  by 
boarding,  and  586  support  fHmiliee:  AmerioanH,  173;  Canadiuis,  33;  Englishmen,  19; 
Uezican,  1;  Hollanders,  5;  Swede,  I;  Swiss,  1;  Scotchmen,  6;  Qermans,  23;  Irishmen, 
20.  In  5H6  familiee  there  are  962  children,  of  whom  887  are  supported.  115  married 
men  have  no  children,  of  which  118  or  Sl-fper  cent  are  Americans;  9  are  Englwhrnen;  S 
Canadians;  2  Irishmen;  1  Germans;  1  Swiss;  1  Scotchman;  1  Hollander;  1  Mexican.  Of 
the  children  supported  289  are  under  5  years  of  age;  699  are  5  and  under  20,  and  19 
are  over  20.  13Q  attend  school,  whieh  is  73-peT  cent  of  school  age.  392  or  90-per  OMit 
attend  the  public  schools,  37  psrocbial,  1  select  and  3  commercial.  Number  of  persons 
supported  in  families,  1,612;  bv  boarding,  27.  89  employ^  support  119  persons  bestdtea 
wife  and  children.  Total  number  of  weeks  worked  during  the  year,  36J>52;  average,  46+- 
€85  men  or  87-per  cent  lost  1,608  weeks,  or  88  years  and  32  weeks.  Cause  ol  lost  time: 
Aooident,  7;  sickness,  77;  vacation,  13;  accident  and  laid  off,  26;  holidavs,  12;  laid  off  and 
no  work,  7;  no  work,  15;  sickness  and  holidays,  3;  sickness  and  no  worli,  15;  laid  oB,  246; 
at  school,  6;  siokneag  and  B>«idenl,  6;  slcknees  and  laid  o9, 132;  accident  and  vacation,  2; 
laid  off  and  vacation,  34;  sickness  and  vacation,  10;  sickness,  accident  and  laid  oil,  1; 
ehut  down,  3;  accident  and  no  work.  1;  holidays  and  laid  olf,  4;  accident  and  hobdaya,  1; 
worked  for  self,  4;  no  work  and  vacation,  1.  Total  annual  earnings,  9393,768.09;  averwe, 
4196.51.  Total  income  from  oiher  resources,  918 1T9,  as  follows:  Family  earainge,n% 
boarding,  t2,0b8;  pensions,  ei,278;  interest,  12.320;  rent,  I632S;  other  teuroes,  ^139. 
Total  annual  earnings  of  Americans,  9321,905.34;  average,  918a86;  Canxdiana,  9S2.4iS.SOi 
average,  9196.11;  Engliehmeu,  913,626.20;  average,  9515.01;  Mexican,  9624;  average,  9621; 
Hollandere,  93,130.50;  average,  «626.10;  Swedes,  9857;  average.  9428.60;  RuMiana,  1368: 
average,  9369;  Swiss,  92,941;  average,  95S8.20;  Scotchmen,  95,099;  average,  9637.37;  Iriah- 
men,  910,292.55;  average,  9467.84;  Germans,  912,408^  avernge,  9159.55.  Average  weeklj 
wages  of  married  men,  $11.29;  single  men,  (9.07;  all  employ&,  910.72.  Wagea  paid  per 
week:  One  emplo}^,  92.7U;  eight  93;  two,  91;  nine,  94.50;  one,  94-76;  one,  91.80;  two,  96; 
■one,  16.25;  seventeen,  96;  two,  96.  50;  one,  96.75;  three,  97;  (orty-eeven,  97.60;  two,  97J0; 
thirty-three,  98;  two,  18  25;  one.  98.10;  twenty -eight,  18.50;  one,  98.60;  one,  98.75;  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven,  99;  ten,  99.60;  three,  99.60;  two,  99.75;  one,  99.80;oDe.  99.90;  twantr- 
four,910;two,  910.20;  one,  910.40;  ninetf^ven,  910.50;  one,  91^70;  one,  9ia90;  twen^- 
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two,  ni;  two,  tlLlO;  one,  111.25;  two,  $11.40;  eight,  811.50;  one,  811.75;  one,  J11.90;  one 
buDdred  and  iwenty-thre^,  »12;  one,  9^^.15;  ono,  tl2.20;  rour,  ei2.50;  one,  912.60;  one, 
112.75;  one,  »12.S0;  ihree.  »L3;  eeventy-eighl,  K3  50;  two,  »14.10;  one,  $14.30;  two,  $14.40; 
006,  $14.70;  fifty,  $15;  one,  $15.38;  two,  $1C;  Ibree.  $16.50;  one.  $16.06;  one,  81«.80;  three, 
$17.30;  one,  $17.50;  ten,  $18;  one,  $ltJ.T5i  Sve,  $19.21;  one,  $19.25;  two,  $20;  one,  $21;  one, 
124:  one,  825. 

lloUil  family  expenses,  $270,756;  per  cBpita,  $127.23;  Americane,  $217,417;  per  capita, 
tl39.-2B;  Ciinadiane,  $17,131;  per  ciipita,  8138.15;  Englishmen,  $8,58:^;  per  capita,  $128.10; 
Uexioaus,  $574;  per  CApitn,  V281:  Hollaiiders,  $233!>;  per  capita,  8149.06;  Rwedee.  8470; 

Kr  capita,  $67.14;  Scotchmen,  $3,661;  per  capita,  $159.17;  Swiss,  $1,791;  per  capita,  8162.81; 
Ahmen,  89,409;  per  capita,  $104.54;  OermaDa,  $9335,  per  capita.  $88.90.  Numher 
ingbomea,  209:  Americans,  243;  Canadians.  12;  Englishmen,  8;  Hollandera,  3;  Swii  ,  . 
Sootebmen,  4;  Irishmen,  15;  Germans,  11.  201  married  men,  4  single  men  and  4  widowere 
OWQ  homes.  51-|-per  cent  ol  married  men  owti  homes.  81-f-I>er  cent  ot  home  owners 
a»  Amerit-ana  ana  19-per  cent  foreigners.  Total  value  of  homes,  $416,640;  average, 
41,393.44.  AmericecB,  $345,175;  average.  $1,420.47;  Canadians,  $15,550;  average,  $J,295.tt3; 
IWlifihmeD,  810,250;  average,  $1,281.25;  Uolla&dera.  $3,700;  average,  $1,233.33;  Swiss, 
$2515;  average,  $738.33;  Scotchmen,  $8,000;  average,  riOOO;  Irishmen,  $20,300;  average, 
$1^.33;  Germans,  $11,450;  average,  81,(M1I.90.  The  homes  of  191  employ^  are  mortr 
g^ed,  which  is  634-per  cent.  Value  ot  mortfraged  homes,  $242,090;  mortffaged  for  889,- 
£85,  which  is  37-|-per  cent  of  valuation.  The  homes  of  158  Americana  are  mortgaged 
for  $72,855;  7  Canadians  tor  $4,.150;  6  Englishmen  tor  83.390;  1  Hollander  for  $150;  2 
SwiflB  for  $565;  3  Scotchmen  lor  $3,050;  6  Irishmen  for  $2,100;  8  Germana  for  $3,125. 
During  the  year  234  employes  made  payments  and  improvemonta  upon  homes  amount- 
ing to  $27,5^,  and  309  men  saved  $^,^  in  money.  Total  number  ot  employ^  who 
laved,  478,  which  ie  604-per  cent  Total  savings,  including  payments  and  improvementa 
npon  homes,  $66,763,  which  is  17 -per  cent  of  total  earnings.  Total  present  worth  of  719 
«mploy^  (74  not  reporting),  8743,690;  average.  81,035.78.  Amencans,  590;  total,  $623,285; 
average.  $1,006.41;  Canadians,  40;  total,  $26,730;  average,  $668.25;  Englishmen,  23;  total, 
417,820;  avtirage.  $774.78;  Mexican,  1;  total.  81,0C0;  Hollandera,  4;  total,  $8,000;  average, 
t2,00O;  Swedt^B,  2;  total,  1325;  average.  $162.50;  Ruasian.  1;  total,  $120;  Swiss,  5;  lotal, 
H^;  average,  $960;  Scotchmen,  8;  toUl,  $12,580;  average,  $1,572.50;  Irishmen,  20;  total. 
421,600;  average,  $1,375;  Germans,  25;  toUl.  $21,430;  average.  $857.20.  Three  employ^ 
are  worth  $5,000  eaoh;  one,  $5,500;  one.  $5,800;  two,  $6,000;  two,  $10,000.  10  CaDadiana 
bad  (3330  upon  arrival  in  this  oountrv;  7  Englishmen,  $505;  2 Swedes, $235;  1  Swiss,  $30; 
2  Sootcbmen,  $320;  1  Irishman.  $300;  2  Germans,  $100.  Total  present  worth  of  foreigu- 
•ra,  $120,405.  Number  renting  homes,  278:  Americane,  223;  Canadians,  21,  Englishmen, 
K);  Hezican,  1;  Hollanders,  2;  Swede,  1;  Swise,  1;  Scotchmen,  2;  Irishmen,  5;  Germans, 
12.  9  single  men  and  4  widowers  rent  and  1  has  rent  free.  47-per  cent  of  married  men 
and  36+per  cent  of  total  employes  rent  Total  monthly  rent,  $2,101.60;  average,  $7.66. 
Total  annual  rent,  $25,218;  average,  $90.71.  Per  o«nt  ot  rent  to  earnings,  18+;  per  oent 
ot  rent  to  expenses,  19-|-.  Total  monthly  tent  of  Americans,  $1,681;  average,  $7.64;  Can- 
adiane,  $176.65,  average,  $8.41;  Englishmen,  $74.64;  average,  $7.45;  Hexican,  $6;  average, 
48;  Hollanders,  $18,60;  average,  49.30;  Swede,  46;  average,  86;  Swiss,  $8;  average,  48; 
Sootcbmen,  412;  average  $6;  Irishmen,  $36;  average,  $7.20:  Germane,  $Si.75:  average, 
46.9a 

Number  of  employes  boarding,  189,  which  is  24  per  cent  of  total  employes.  9  live  at 
bom«  and  give  wages  to  parents;  6  live  at  home  and  support  family;  15  live  at  home  and 
pa;  no  stated  amount  for  board.  Total  weekly  board,  8(il7.30;  average,  13.27.  Ameri- 
fians,  162;  total,  $625.05;  average.  83.24;  Canadians,  10;  total,  $33;  average,  $a30;  English- 
men, 6;  total,  $20.75;  average,  $3.46;  Kwede,  1;  total,  $4;  average.  84;  Russian,  1;  total, 
43L50;  average,  43,60;  Swiss,  1;  total,  83.50;  Sootchmen.  2;  total,  $7;  average,  $3.50;  Irish- 
inea,  2;  total,  $6.60;  average,  $3.25;  Germans,  4;  total,  814;  average,  83.50.  104  keep  an 
itemized  account  of  their  expenses,  which  is  I3-|-per  cent  of  toial.  474  own  sewing 
maofainee,  which  is  81-|-per  cent  of  those  supporting  families.  234  own  musical  instru- 
mentA  which  ia  294-per  cent.  Number  of  musical  instruments:  Pianoe,  12;  organs,  112; 
Tiolina,  42;  melodeons,  6;  banjob,  6;  guitars,  16;  horns.  28;  flutea,4;  clarionets.  2;  drums, 
4;  accordian,  1;  concertina,  1;  piccolo,  1;  violtacello,  1;  bass  viol,  2.  Number  of  employ^ 
wbo  take  newspapers  and  magazines,  634.  Amencans,  .'521;  Canadians,  36;  Englisnroen, 
23;  Hollandera,  5;  Swede,  1;  Swiss,  6;  Scotchmen,  8;  Irishmen,  16;  Germans,  19.  80-- 
per  cent  take  newspapers  aod  magazines,  of  which  S2-|-per  cent  are  Americans.  Number 
of  dailies  taken,  597;  story,  61;  sporting,  9;  religious,  25;  labor,  4;  scientific,  40;  local  and 
other  weekly  papers,  319;  megazines,  S;  misceilsneous,  3. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-six  work  at  hand  and  216  at  machine  work  and  41  at  both. 
JH  men,  or  7-per  cent  have  been  injured  since  engaged  as  employ^  48  reported  that, 
(heir  labor  organization  had  been  of  financial  benefit  to  them,  and  46  no  financial  bene- 
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Bt  Other  than  floftDcially,  28  reported  that  their  labor  organizBtion  had  been  at  benefit 
BOdiall;  and  eduoatioaallj;  14  eduoatbnally;  11  social ly,  and  39  no  benefit.  106  cairr 
life  iDBuranoe,  amouDting  to  95-26,850;  average.  (1,2U1.29.  Americans,  338;  total,  U46.4U0; 
CooadianB,  20;  totHl,  919,200;  Bnglinhmen,  IT;  total,  921,250;  HollanderB,  3;  total,  S6,I0il; 
Swede,  1;  totnl,  tlOO)  Swiaa,  6;  toUl,  HGOO;  Suot<ihaiea,6;  total,  tll.lOO;  IrishmeD,  10; 
tout,  87,750;  Giermans,  8;  total,  »7,O50.  51+per  cent  of  employes  are  insured-  295 
beloDK  to  beneQt  societies:  Americans,  238;  total  weekly  beneHt,  91J5Z1;  average,  96.^; 
Caaadians,  14;  total,  106;  average,  97;  Eogliehmen,  $13;  total,  986;  average,  96.62;  Hol- 
lander, 1;  total,  97;  Swede,  1;  total,  97;  Swiss,  5;  total,  835;  average,  97;  Scotchmen,  5; 
total,  930;  average,  86;  Irishmen,  11;  total.  868;  average,  86.18;  Oermans,  7;  toUl.  9^; 
average,  94.67.  Total  weekl;  benefit,  91,890;  average,  96.4L  37+per  cent  beloag  to 
benefit  eocietiee. 
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GRAND  RAPIDS. 


Beven  hundred  and  aeventj-siz  employes  were  cauvassed:  Weet  Side  Iron  Works 
(mBnutBctuT«re  ot  wood  working  moohiner^),  7;  J.  C.  Simonds  &  Sou,  8;  Alex.  Dodda 
(niaaufaoturer  of  wood  cutting  mBobinery),  9;  Bempis  &  Gailmeyer  (manutacturere  ot 
lawn  eetteee,  and  vaaee  and  hitching  poets),  9;  F.  Hartmanu  &  Go.  Imanufactarera  of 
farm  scales),  10;  Brobet  i  Himea  JmanufacturerB  of  boilers  and  sheet  iron  work),  12;  E. 
A.  Munson  (manufsoturer  of  machine  ImiTes),  14;  ThoColby  Wagon  Co.  (mannfacturerB 
of  Bpecial,  delivery  and  spring  wagons,  hose  and  police  patrol  wagons),  15;  C.  O,  &  A.  D. 
Porter  (manufacturers  of  wood  working  machinery),  15;  Henry  J.  Hartman  (tDaon- 
facturer  ot  caetinga  for  jobbing  trade),  15;  The  Fox  Machine  Co.  (manufacturers  of 
specialties),  24;  Grand  Rapids  Wheelbarrow  Co.  (manufacturers  of  wheelbarrows),  27; 
Grand  Rapids  Man utactu ring  and  Implement  Co,  (manufaoturers  of  agricultural  ipiple- 
menta),  27;  Butterworth  &  Lowe,  34;  The  Belknap  Wagon  and  Sleigh  Co.  (manufact- 
urers of  wagons  and  sleighs),  35;  Wm.  T.  Powers  A,  Son  (manufacturers  of  saw  mill 
machinery,  engines  and  cable  railway  machinery),  41;  Busa  Machine  Works  (manufact- 
urers ot  wood  working  machinery),  63;  Valley  City  Iron  Works  (manufacturers  of 
engines,  boilers  and  mill  machinery), 91;  Grand  Rapids  Brass  Works  fmanufacturera  of 
artistic  furniture  trimmings  in  brass  and  bronze),  95;  Perkins  &  Co.  (manufacturers  of 
shingle  mill  machinery),  101;  Wm.  Harrison  (manufacture r  of  wagona),  124. 

Nationality:  Americans,  416;  Hollanders,  86:  Polanders,  9;  Austrians,  11;  Swiea,  3; 
Finn,  1;  Ruasions,  S;  Danes,  2;  Swedes,  28;  Germans,  138;  Canadians,  43;  Cuban,  1; 
Englishmen,  14;  Iriehmen,  11;  Frenchman,  1;  Norwegian,  2;  Scotchmen,  2.  54-  per 
cent  are  Americans  and  464-  per  cent  are  foreigners.  Of  the  foreigners  38  per  cent  are 
Germane;  23  per  cent,  Hoilanders;  11  per  cent,  Canadiana;  7  per  cent,  Swedes;  3  per 
cent  each,  Irishmen,  Englishmen  and  Austrians;  2  per  cent  each,  Russians  and  Poland- 
ers,  and  the  other  nationalities  lesa  than  1  per  e«nt.  Parentage  of  those  bom  in  the 
United  States:  American,  285;  German,  55;  Holland,  21;  Irish,  15;  Canadian,  15;  Eng- 
lish, 11;  Austrian,  1;  Swedish,  7;  Scotch,  3;  French,  2;  Polieli,  1.  68+  per  cent  have 
American  and  Xi-  per  cont  have  foreign  parents.  Four  hundred  and  forty-two  employ^ 
are  married,  315  single  and  10  widowers;  5T-  per  cent  are  married,  41-  per  cent  single 
and  2-\-  per  cent  widowers.  There  are  employed  sii  boys  15,  five  14  and  one  13  years  ot 
age.  Three  hundred  and  seven  support  self  only,  seven  support  others  than  self  by 
boarding  and  462  support  families:  Americans,  220;  Hollanders,  55;  Polanders,  7;  Aus- 
trians, 9;  Swiss,  2;  Finlander,  1;  Russians,  7;  Dane,  1;  Swodae,  17;  Germans,  9i; 
Canadians,  30;  Cuban,  1;   Englishmen,  8;   Irishmen,  7;   Norwegians,  2;   Sootohmen,  L 


In  462  families  there  are  1,162  children,  of  whom  969  are  supported.  Fifty-eight  n 
lied  men  have  no  children:  37  or  64r-  per  cent  are  Americans;  7  Germans,  5  Hollaxiders, 
3  Englishmen,  3  Canadians,  1  Swiss,  1  Russian,  1  Polander.  Ot  the  children  supported 
299  are  under  5  years  ot  age;  663,  5  and  under  20,  and  T  are  over  20.  Five  hundred  and 
,  forty-nine  attend  school,  which  is  83-  per  cent  of  school  age.  Five  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  or  95~{-  per  cent  attend  the  public  schools,  2S  parochial  and  one  a  select  achooL 
Number  of  persons  supported  in  families,  1,435;  by  boarding,  7.  Fifty-five  employ^ 
support  135  persons  besides  wife  and  children.  Total  number  of  weeks  worked  during 
rear,  38,468;  average,  40.5-{-.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  men,  or  49-  per  cent,  kst 
'  weeks  or  33  years  and  one  week.  Cause  of  lost  time:  Vacation,  60;  sickness, 
i-ta;  no  work,  121;  laid  off,  24;  vocation  and  aicknesB,  2;  holidays,  1;  accidents,  2;  aiok- 
nese  and  no  work,  22;  drunk,  2;  not  answered,  2;  at  school,  1. 

Total  annual  earnings,  1417,699.12;  average,  $>3a27.  Total  inoomea  from  other 
resources,  (15,969,  as  follows:  Family  earnings,  S7,488;  boarding,  (300;  penaiona,  9456; 
interest,  f3,6^;  rent,  $4,103.  Total  annual  earnings  ot  Americans,  0222,^0^83;  average, 
$53fil4;  Hollanders,  (40,666.30;  average,  (472.85;  Polanders,  (4,234.50;  average,  917050; 
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Anstriuis,  tT,073.50;  average,  1613.01;  Swiss,  $1,680;  average,  t560;  FinlanderB,  1661.50; 
BTersRe,  9661.60;  RuasianB,  94,730;  average,  9591.25;  Danes,  $1,380;  average,  9690;  Swedee, 
915,796.60;  average,  9564.23;  Qerniaas,  975,708.97;  average,  9548.61;  Canadiaos,  923336.- 
80;  average,  9542.69;  Cuban,  9808.50;  average,  9808.50;  miglisbmen,  910,410.12;  average, 
9743.58;  Irishmen,  95,67350;  average,  9516.77;  Prenohmen,  9700;  average,  9706.;  Norwe- 
giaiiB,  91,001;  average,  9500.50;  SootahmeD,  91,212;  average,  9606.  Average  weeklj 
vagee  of  married  men,  912.40;  single  men,  98.50;  all  employee,  910.82.  Wages  paid  per 
week:  One  employ^  92;  two,  92.40;  twenty -one,  93;  one,  93.25;  one,  93.30;  four,  93.50; 
three,  9a60;  seven,  94;  two,  94.20;  nine,  »4.50;  one,  94.61;  aii,  94.80;  eleven,  95;  four, 
95.10;  two,  95.50;  thirty-four,  96;  two,  86,75;  two,  97;  five,  97.20;  three,  97.25;  eighty- 
eight,  97.50;  one,  97.75;  two,  97.80;  sue,  98;  one,  98.25;  four,  98.40;  six,  98.50;  two,  98.88; 
ninety-nine,  99;  one.  99.90;  twentj-four,  910;  six,  910.20;  forty-five,  910.50;  one,  910.68; 
five,  911;  one,  911.10;  one,  911.25;  four,  91L40;  two,  911.50;  ninety-eight,  912;  four,  912.50; 
<»ie,  912.80;  one,  912.90;  three,  913;  two,  913.20;  two,  9ia25;  fifty-nine,  913.50;  four,  911; 
two,  911.40;  five,  914.75;  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  915;  five,  916;  one,  916.15;  eight, 
916.50;  one,  916.75;  twenty-four,  918;  one,  919.23;  one,  920;  two,  921;  one,  ^;  four,  ^; 
one,  925;  one,  927;  one,  934.61;  one,  936. 

Total  tamily  eKpeosea,  9218,001;  per  capita,  913a73;  Americans,  $119,990;  per  oapita, 
9117.11;  Hollanders,  $27,207;  per  capita,  911L50;  Polandera,  93,649;  per  capita,  $114.03; 
Aostrisna,  91,925;  per  oapita,  9133.11;  8wiBS,91,268;  peroopita,  9181.14;  Fi n landers,  M61; 
per  capita,  992.20;  RoHsians,  83,943;  per  capita,  9109.53;  Danes,  9535;  per  capita,  9195; 
SwedM,  «3,076;  per  capita,  9108.04;  Germans,  $50,003;  per  oapita,  $116.84;  Canadians, 
916,801;  per  capita,  9129.54;  Cuban,  9600;  per  capita,  9160;  Englishmen,  95,160;  per 
capita,  9171.67;  Irishmen,  83,690;  per  capita,  9123;  Norwegian,  9995;  per  capita,  966.33; 
Scotchmen,  9650;  per  capita,  8108.33.  Number  owning  homes,  283:  Americane,  120; 
Hollanders,  38;  Polanders,  5;  Austrians.  6;  Swiss,  1;  Russians,  5;  Dane,  1;  Swedes,  11; 
Oermans,  72;  Canadians,  IT;  Cuban,  1;  En^liehmen,  2;  Irishmen,  3;  Scotchmen,  1; 
273  married  men,  Suinglemen  and  7  widowers  own  homes.  61+per  cent  of  married  men 
own  homes.  42-t-per  cent  of  home  owners  are  Americans  and  68-per  cent  foreigners. 
Total  value  of  homee,  $374,910;  average,  91,324.77;  Americana,  9178,350;  average,  $1,486.25; 
Hollanders,  ^160;  average,  81,109.21;  Polanders,  $5,200;  average.  91.040;  Auatriane, 
97,100;  average,  $1,183.33;  Swiss,  91,600;  average,  91,500;  Russians,  96,160;  average,  91,- 
292;  Danes,  92,000:  average,  82,000;  Swedes,  $14,050;  average,  81,277.27;  Germans,  983,- 
750;  average,  91,163.19;  Canadiana,  924,100;  average,  $1,117.61;  Cuban,  83,000;  average, 
93.000;  Englishmen,  93,800;  average,  81,900;  Irishmen,  92,660;  average,  $a50;  Scotchmen, 
$900;  average,  $900.  The  homes  of  100  employ^  are  mortgaged,  which  is  35-\-  per  cent- 
Value  of  mortgaged  homes,  9132,200;  mortgaged  for  839,710,  which  is  3a-|-per  cent  of 
valuation.  The  homes  of  42  Americane  are  mortgaged  for  914.926;  14  Hollanders,  95,- 
100;  2  Folandere,  81,300;  2  Austrians.  S350;  1  Swiss,  $200;  3  Ruaaians,  $1,850;  4  Swedes, 
92,450;  27  Germans,  $9,725;  5  Canadians,  $3,510.  During  the  year  157  employ^  made 
paymenbB  and  improvements  upon  homee  amounting  to  922,960,  and  295  men  saved 
913,900  in  money.  Total  number  of  employ^  who  saved,  116,  which  ie  53-j-per  cent. 
Total  savings,  including  payments  and  improvements  upon  homes,  966,860,  whion  is  16-i- 
per  cent  of  total  earnings.  Total  present  worth  of  629  employ^  (147  not  reporting), 
9832,745;  average,  $1,319.71;  Americans,  325;  total,  $435,745;  average,  $1,310.75;  Hol- 
landers, 71;  total,  976,690;  average,  91,080.11;  Polanders,  8;  total,  98,680;  average,  $1,085; 
Austrians,  10;  total,  $16,000;  average,  91,500;  Swiss,  2;  total,  92,800;  average,  91,400; 
Finlander,  1;  total,  9800;  Russian,  8;  total,  $10,000;  average,  91,250;  Danes,  2;  total, 
94,900;  average,  92,450;  Swedes,  25;  total,  827,685;  average,  $1,107.40;  Germans,  113;  total, 
9157  930;  averoge,  91,397.77;  Canadians,  39;  total,  >>4,276;  average,  $1,391.66;  Cuban,!; 
total,  9^500;  Englishmen,  12;  total,  920,670;  average,  91,722.50;  Irishmen,  9;  total,  911,- 
150;  average,  9l3!38.88;  Norwegians,  2;  total,  $800;  average,  $100;  Scotchman,!;  total, 
82,100.  Fonr  of  the  employ^  are  worth  $5,000  each;  one,  95,500;  one,  96,000;  one,  910,- 
000.  Thirty-three  Hollanders  had  92,218  upon  arrival  in  this  countrv;  4  Polandera,  9200; 
3  Austrians,  $95;  1  Swiss,  $50;  3  Russians,  $340;  2  Danes.  $200;  19  Swedes,  $2,130;  33 
Germans,  92,790;  11  Canadians,  $1,M5;  6  Englishmen.  91,215;  1  Irishmen,  185;  1  Nor- 
wegian, 8100.  Total  present  worth  of  toreignara,  $397,000.  Number  renting  homes, 
174;  Americans,  96;  Hollanders,  15;  Polandera,  2;  Austrians,  3;  Swiss,  1;  FinTander,  1; 
RussisoB,  2;  Swedes,  T;  Germans,  23;  Canadians,  13;  Cutfon,  1;  Englishmen.  6;  Irish- 
men, 2;  Norwegians,  2.  Ten  renters  are  single  men,  one  a  widower  and  two  have  rent 
free.    SS^*  par  cent  of  married  men  and  22-]-  per  cent  of  total  employ^  rent. 

Total  montUy  rent,  91,236.50;  average,  97.11.  Total  annual  rent,  814,838;  average 
$85.27.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  earnings,  .14-)-.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  expenses,  .16-.  Total 
monthly  rent  ot  Americana,  9716.50;  average,  97.46;  Hollanders,  989;  average,  95.93; 
Polanders,  $10;  average,  5;  Austrians,  931;  average,  911-33;  Swiss,  910;  average,  $10;  Fin- 
landers,  85;  average,  $5;  Rusaians,  $20;  average,  910;  Sweidea,  $15;  average,  $6.13;  Ger- 
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Number  of  employ^  boaidms,  221,  which  ie  2d-per  cent  of  total.  82  Iitb  at  home  and 
pTA  waged  to  parents;  13  live  at  home  andpajnoatatod  Bum  tor  board;  6  lire  at  home  and 
support  family.  Total  week] j  board,  (313.75;  BTeraee,  I3.6S;  AmencaDS,  140;  total,  S5O9.S0; 
average,  S3.61;  Hollanders,  20;  total,  C71.50;  average,  13.72;  Folanders,  1;  total,  93^; 
Ruedaa,  1;  total,  (3.60;  Done,  1;  total,  ¥3.50;  Swedes,  10;  total,  937;  average,  93.70;  Ger- 
mans, 26;  total,  910U.25;  average,  13.85;  Canadiane,  10;  total,  135;  average,  93.50;  English- 
Dten,  5;  total,  921;  average,  91-20;  Austrian,  1;  total  91;  Irishmen,  4;  total,  914^;  aver- 
age, 93.63;  Frenahmen,  I;  total,  4;  Bcotehmen,  1;  total,  93.50.  123  keep  an  itemized 
aooount  of  their  eipeneea,  which  is  IS-per  oent  ^5  own  sewing  machtnee,  which  is 
7(H-per  cent  of  thoee  supporting  familiee.  147  own  musical  instruments,  which  is  19- 
per  oent.  Number  of  musical  inBtcumenta:  Pianos,  26;  organs,  110;  violins,  7;  guitars, 
8;  flutea,  2;  banjos,  1.  Number  of  emplo;^  who  take  newspapers  and  magazines,  446; 
Americans,  263;  Hollanders,  40;  Folanders,  4;  Austriane,  S;  Swiss,  2;  Finlanders,  1; 
BuBsiane,  7;  Danes,  2;  Swedes,  10;  Germans,  Tl;  Couadiana,  ^;  Cubui,  1;  Englishmen, 
9j  Irishmen^  4;  Frenchmen,  1;  Sootohmen,  1.  ST-f-per  oent  take  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, of  which  69-|~PBr  oent  are  Amerioana.  Number  of  dailies  taken,  335;  story,  14; 
religious,  43;  labor,  20;  soieutifio,  7;  local  and  other  weekly  papers,  373;  magazinea,  24; 
miscellaneous,  L 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-five  work  at  hand  and  2B8  at  machine  work,  and  113  at 
both.  4  men  or  lees  than  1  per  oent  have  been  injured  einoe  engaged  aa  emplOT^  22 
reported  that  their  labor  organisation  had  been  of  financial  benefit  to  tbetn,  and  158,  no 
financial  benefit  Other  than  flnonoially,  146  reported  that  their  laborrargaoizatHxi  had 
been  of  no  benefit  to  them.  167  oarrr  lite  insnranoe  amoantjng  to  ^67,700;  average, 
91,768.78;  Americans,  104;  total,  9183,700;  Hollanders,  7;  total,  912,000;  Polander,  1;  total, 
91.000;  Austrians,  6;  total,  910,500;  Russians,  3;  total,  91,500;  Germans,  2S;  total,  <39,000; 
Canadians,  4;  total.  99,000;  Englishmen,  4;  total,  98,000.  2(H-per  oent  of  emplc^^  are 
insured.  195  belong  to  benefit  societies:  Americans,  91;  total,  9612.50;  average,  98.73; 
Hollandera,  15;  toUH,  975;  average^95;  Folanders,  1;  total,  95;  Austnans,  4;  total,  35; 
average,  98.75;  Russians,  4;  total,  925;  average,  96.26;  Swedes,  6;  total,  930;  aversge, 
95;  Germans,  50;  tottO,  9269;  average,  95.38;  Canadians,  16;  total,  985;  average,  $5.67; 
Unglishmen,  1;  total,  920;  average.  95;  Irishmen,  3;  total,  9^;  average,  95;  Norwegians, 
1;  total,  95;  Bootcbmen.  1;  total,  95.  Total  weekly  benefit,  91,18L60;  average,  9e.06L 
25-f-per  oent  belong  to  benefit  societies. 
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KALAMAZOO. 


Six  bimdred  and  fifteen  etnplo]'£a  were  caDvaaeed:  E&lamazoo  Caniare  Works,  4; 
The  Lawr«Doe  &  Ch&piD  Co.,  8;  Strait  APsokard,  8;  Oodfrey  J.  Bremei:  B,  L.  C.  ft  H.  L. 
Pratt  &  Co.  {manufacturerB  of  road  carta),  10;  WilliamB  Manufacturing  Co.,  11;  L.  C.  Lull 
&  Co.,  (manufacture  18  of  agricultural  implements,  road  carts  and  wagons),  12;  Barnes 
Pulley  Co.,  12;  Smith  &  Pomeroy  (mauufaoturerB  of  wind  miUe),  12;  0.  H.  Dutton  &  Oo. 
(manufaotureTB  of  wind  mille),  13;  Kalamazoo  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  (general  foundi? 
and  machine  works),  11;  L.  Cahilt  &,  Co.  (manufacturers  of  plow  aulkies  and  cultivators). 


13;  Newton  Caniags  Co.  (manafaoturera  of  buggies  and  road  wagooe),  15;  QecMge  Clark, 
16;  Thomas  Clarage  A  Son,  19;  Page  Manufacturing  Go.  (lumber),  19;  Hanow  Spring  Co. 
(manufacturers  of  springs  for  agrioultural  implements),  20;  Wm.  KHillAGo^  21; 


Feniaeular  Carriage  Co.  (muiufBctureiB  of  carte  and  road  wagona,  bodies,  shafts  etcO> 
21;  Phelps  &  Bigelow  Wind  Mill  Co.  (manufacturers  of  wind  milk  and  tanks),  22;  D.  C. 
k  H,  C.  Reed  &  Co.  (manufaoturers  of  spring  tooth  harrows  and  sulttvatore),  23; 
Kalamazoo  Bailroad  Velocipede  and  Car  do.  (manufacturers  of  rallro«d  Telooipedea, 
hand,  push  Mid  inspection  oars),  33;  St.  John  Plow  Co.  (manufacturers  of  riding  and 
walking  plows),  35;  Fuller  Bros.  Manufaotunng  Co.  (manufaoturers  of  washboards),  39; 
Kalamazoo  Wagon  Ga,  46;  Kalamasoo  Wheel  Co.  (manutacturera  of  buggy  wheels},  162. 
Nationality:  Americana,  131;  Hollanders,  62;  Germans,  19;  Canadians,  21;  Iris&iu«n, 
13;  Scotchmen,  13;  Englishmen,  12;  Swiss,  3;  New  ZesUnder,  1;  Norwegian,  1;  Swede. 
1;  Italian,  1;  Dane,  1.  71-per  cent  are  Americans  and  2&+-per  cent  fareigners.  Of  the 
foreigners  Si-f  per  cent  are  Hollanders;  27-|-per  cent  Oermans;  13-|-per  cent  Canadi&ns; 
7-t-per  cent  Irishmen;  T-|-peroent Sootohmen;7-per  cent E^li8bmen:l-|-per  cent Swiaa, 
and  the  other  nationatitiee  lees  than  1  per  cent.  Parentage  of  those  bom  in  the  United 
States:  American,  262:  Holland,  il;  German,  61;  Canadian,  B;  Irish,  36;  Scotch,!; 
English,  17;  Swiss,  1;  Norwegian,  1;  Italian,  1;  French,  2.  60+per  oent  have  Ameriotui 
and  40-per  oent  foreign  parente.  316  are  married,  281  single  and  16  widowers.  61-f-pAF 
cent  are  married,  16-per  oent  single  and  3~per  cent  widoweTB.  There  are  employed 
thirteen  boys  Ifi,  ten  li,  three  13,  Siree  12  and  one  11  years  of  age.  2S8  support  self 
onir;  26  support  others  than  self  by  boarding,  and  331  support  tamUies:  AmencsDS,  236; 
Hollanders,  33;  Oermans,  31;  Canadians,  li;  Irishmen,  7;  Sootchmen,  6;  EingliBhmen,8; 
Swiw,  2;  New  Zealander,  1;  Swede,  1;  ttaliui,  1;  Dane,  1.  In  331  families  there  Ht« 
S80  children,  of  whom  511  aresupported.  75  married  men  havenoohildren;  61or  Sl-J-per 
oent  are  Americans;  6  Hollanders;  5  Gernians;  2  Canadians;  1  Enjdishman.  Of  the 
children  supported  206  are  under  5  years  of  age.  328  are  6  and  under  20,  and  10  are  over 
20.  232  attend  school,  which  is  70-|-per  oent  of  school  age.  2H  or  88-per  oent  attend 
the  public  acbools  and  28  parochial.  Numbers  of  ^rsous  supported  in  families  89S;  by 
boarding,  35,  51  employ^  support  65  persons  besides  wife  and  children.  Total  Dumbv 
of  weeks  worked,  27321;  average.  11.1-f  -  S!70  men  or  91-per  oent  lost  4396  weeks;,  or 
SI  vears  and  30  weeks.  Cause  of  lost  time:  No  work,  81;  laid  off,  188;  sickneaH,  31; 
sickness  and  laid  off,  86;  holidays,  51;  laid  off  and  vacation,  20;  holidays  and  laid  off,  13; 
sickness  and  holidays,  10;  holidsysandno  work,  2;  sickness  and  no  work,  12;  vacation,  24; 
sickness  and  vacation,  8;  worked  for  self;  5;  accident  and  laid  off,  5;  shut  down,  3;  at 
school,  9;  accident,  3;  no  work  and  accident,  1;  holidays  and  vacation,  3;  aocid^ts, 
holidaysand  vacation,  1;  shut  down  and  vacation,  1;  at  other  work,  4.  Total  annnkl 
earnings,  {241,619.10;  average,  (392,88.  Total  income  from  other  resouroea,  n.0,074,  as 
follows:  Family  earnings,  12351;  boardings,  $1,190;  heirships,  tl,950;  pensiona,  1383; 
interest,  9366;  rent,  12307;  other  sources,  1,544.     Total  annual  eaminga  of  Am 


uiifBnwb,  voou;  leub,  «ui,ovi ;  utiier  buujwu,  x,*rfXf  o-uvoi  luuiucu  QtiEuiuffB  oi  muBriuaiui, 
9171,970.37;  average,  (396.24;  Hollanders,  (20,909.76;  average,  (337.25;  Oermana,  (19,30aSO; 
average,  139197;  Cuiadian,  (11,982.30;  average,  H99.26;  Irielupen,  (534290;  averMge 
•110.99;SwisB,ri6.0e;average,  923833;  Sootahmen,«l,270.30;  average,  (328.48;  Bngliab- 
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men,  85,267.50;  average,  8438.95;  New  Zoalander,  »312;  average,  *312;  Norwegians,  W90; 
average,  eigO;  Swedes,  S432-,  average,  $132;  Italians,  8364;  average,  8384;  Sones,  8336; 
average,  8336.  Average  weekly  wages  of  married  men,  89.79;  single  men,  87.55;  all 
employes,  88.76.  Wages  paid  per  week:  One  employ^,  82.25;  two,  82,40;  one,  82.85; 
one.  82.95;  fifteen;  83;  two,  83.25 ;  eighteen,  83.50;  two,  83.60;  ten,  84;  tec,  84.50;  one,  84.80; 
thirteen,  85;  one,  85.25;  three,  85.50;Beven,8o.S5;twenty-nine,  86;  one,  86.^;  two,  86.60; 
two,  86.60;  one,  86.75;  seven,  86.76;  thirty^two,  Pi  one,  87.20;  three,  87.25;  one,  87.40; 
seventy-three,  87.50  ;one,  r .60 ;  three.  87.80;  forty-five,  88 ;  one,  88.10 ;  two,  88.25 ;  two,  88.40; 
ten,  88.50;  eighty-Bix,  89;  five,  89.50;  one,  88.75;  one,  89.80;  fifty-eight,  810;  two,  810.20; 
forty,  810.50;  one.  810.80;  six,  811;  forty-aix,  812;  one,  812.11;  one.  8i2.60;3even,  813; 
one,  813.15;  nineteen,  813.50;  one,  813.84;  three,  814;  one,  814.40;  one,  814.50;  eighteen,  815; 
one,  815.50;  two,  816;  three,  816.50;  one,  817:  four,  819;  one,  819.23;  one,  820. 

Total  family  eipenses,  8135,690;  per  capita,  8110.94;  AmeTicaos,  893,831;  per  capita, 
812L85;  Hollanders,  812,142;  per  capita,  885.50;  Qermacs,  812,473;  per  capita,  ^.69; 
Canadians,  86,468;per  capita,  8102.66;  Irishmen,  82,726;  per  capita,  882.60;  Scotchmen, 
83,047;  pec  cants,  889.62;  Engliahmen,  82,967;  per  oapita, 898.90;  Swiss,  8615;  per  capita. 
892.14;  New  aealanders,  ^2;jpeT  capita,  8104;  Swedes,  8359;  per  capita,  889.75;. 
Italians,  8384;  per  oapita,  876.80;  Danes,  8336;  per  capita,  8112.  Number  owning 
homeu,  135:  Americana,  85;  Hollanders,  19;  Germans,  !□;  Canadtans,  4;  Irishmen,  5; 
Scotchman,  2;  Elnglishmen,  3;  Swiss,  1;  Swede,  1.  131  married  man  and  4 
widowers  own  homes.  ll-|-per  cent  o(  married  men  own  homes.  63-per  cent 
of  home  owners  are  Americans,  and  37+per  cent  foreigners.  Total  value  of  homes.. 
8156,410;  average,  81,158.69;  Amerioans,  8103,600;  average,  8)-.218.82;  Hollandera, 
821,160;  averoge,81,113.68;QermanB, 813,100; average, 887333;  Conauians, 83,900; average, 
8975;  Iriabmen,  86,900;  average,  81,180;  Sootohmen,  82,200;  average,  81,100;  Englishmen, 
84,700;  average,  811506.66,  Swias,  850;  average,  850;  Swede,  81^00;  average,  81ji00.  Th» 
homes  of  96  employ^  are  mortgaged,  which  ia  70-)-per  cent.  Value  of  mortgaged  homes, 
810U60;  mortgagM  for  841,672,  which  ia  414-pei  cent  of  valuation.  The  homes  of  60 
Americans  are  mortgaged  for  K8.215;  13  Hollanders,  84,170;  10  Germans,  84,387; 
SCanaditma,  81,000;  4  Irishmen,  81,700;  2  Scot^ihmen,  81,100;  2  Englishmen,  8600; 
1  Swode,  8600.  During  the  year  96  employ^  made  payments  and  improvements  upon 
homea  amounting  to  811,110;  195  men  saved  819,834  in  money.  Total  number  of  employ^ 
who  saved,  2S6,  which  is  41-)-per  cent. ,  Total  savings,  including  payments  and  improve- 
mente  upon  homes,  830,944,  which  is  13-per  cent  of  total  earningH.  Total  present  worth 
of  502  employ^  (113  not  reporting).  8321,405;  average,  8646.22;  Americans,  352;  total, 
8226585;  average,  8643,14;  Hollanders,  45,  total,  831,875;  average.  8708.33;  Germans.  47; 
total,  taafi&O;  average,  8571.04;  Canadians,  21;  total,  815.670;  average.  8746.19;  Irishmen, 
12;  total.  87,£Ei5;  average,  8602.08;  Scotchmen,  8;  total,  83,520;  average,  8410;  English  men, 
10;  total,  89,950;  average,  8995;  Swiss,  2;  total,  8300;  average,  8150;  New  Zealanders,  1; 
total,  8200;  Norwegian,  1;  total,  8200;  Swede,  1;  total,  81,800;  Italian,  1;  total,  8200; 
Dane.  1;  total  8100.  4  of  the  employ^  are  worth  85,000  each;  one  85,800;  one 
86.000.  16  Germans  had  82,932  upon  arrival  in  this  country;  6  Hollanders,  81,765; 
5  Canadians,  1705;  3  Irishmen,  8170;  3  Scotchmen,  8110;  2  Englishmen,  8160; 
1  Dane,  8500;  1  Swiss,  825.  Total  present  worth  of  foreigners,  8^020.  Number 
renting  homes,  176:  Americans.  124;  Hollanders,  12;  Germans,  15;  Canadians,  10; 
Iriahmen,  2;  Scotchmen,  4;  Englishmen,  5;  Swiss,  1;  New  Zealander,  1;  Italian,  1; 
Dane,  1.  8  renters  are  single  men,  and  6  have  rent  free.  ^-|-per  cent  of 
married  men  and  29-per  cent  of  total  employ^  rent.  Total  monthly  rent, 
813Eeil6;  average  monthly  rent,  87.68.  Total  annual  rent,  816,226.92;  average,  892.19. 
Per  cent  of  rent  to  earnings,  .21-|-.  Per  cent  of  rent  U)  expenses,  .22-)-.  Total  monthly 
rent  of  Americans,  8979.33;  average,  87.89;  Hollanders,  875.83;  average.  86.32;  Germans, 
8114.50;  average.  87.63;  Canadians,  ^1;  average,  ^.10;  Irishmen,  817;  average,  88.60; 
Scotchmen,  8^00;  average,  87.12;  Englishmen,  K5\  average,  87;  Swiss,  85;  average,  86; 
New  Zealander,  84.60;  average,  84.50;  Italians,  86.50;  average,  86.50;  Danes,  85;  average,  85. 

Number  of  employ^  boarding,  223,  which  >m  36-)-per  cent  of  total.  6*2  employee  live 
at  home  and  give  wages  to  parents;  11  live  at  home  and  pay  no  stated  amount  for  board; 
1  live  at  home  and  support  family.  Total  weekly  board,  8751.50;  average,  13.37. 
Americans,  161;  total,  8^.50;  average,  83.33;  Germans,  19;  total,  861.25;  average,  83.38; 
Canadians,  9;  total,  840.50;  average,  84.50;  Irishmen,  5;  total  821.15;  average,  84.23; 
Hollanders,  18;  total,  846.60;  average,  82.68;  Norw^ian,  1,  total.  83.60;  Engliahmen,  4; 
total,  815.60;  average,  83.88;  Scotchmen,  3;  total,  813.50;  average,  81.50.  50  employee  keep 
an  itemized  account  of  their  eipenees,  which  is  8-|-per  cent,  221  own  sewing  machines, 
which  ia  6T-per  oent  of  those  supporting  families.  129  own  musical  instruments,  which 
is  31-per  cent  Number  of  musical  instruments:  Pianos,  11;  organs,  19;  guitars,  22; 
violins,  20;  acoordians,  9;  melodeons,  8;  horns,  3;  flutes,  3;  drums,  2;  banjos,  2;  oorneta,  2, 
dulcimer,  1;  piccolo,  1;  concertina,  1;  fife,  1.     Number  of  employ^  who  take  news- 
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pa^Tsand  maeazinMi,  353:  AmericaiiB,  263; HallBndera,  26;  OflnaanB,  26; CanadiaPB,  16; 
Irubmeii,  9;  EDKliahmsn.  11;  Scotohmen  8;  Norwef[iaii,  Swede,  Swiss  and  Ibdian, 
1  «aah.  6T4-per  oent  talcs  newspapers  and  msgazuies,  of  which  72-per  cent  an 
Americans.  Number  ot  daiUee  taken,  315;  Btory,  24;  Bporting,  4;  religious,  19;  labor, 
2;  BcieotiHo,  IT;  local  and  other  weeklj  papers,  137;  magazines,  25;  misoellaneoufl,  IZ 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  work  at  hand  and  198  at  maohine  work  and  41 
at  both.  55  men  or  d-per  oent  have  bean  injured  sinoe  engaged  as  emplo;^  1  reported 
thAt  hia  IftboT  oivauization  had  been  ot  flnanoial  benefit  to  him,  and  32  no  finanoial 
benefit  Other  Uian  fiaanaiallv,  10  reported  that  their  labor  o^auizations  hadbeoi  oi 
benefit  socially  and  educationally;  2  eduoationally;  2  socially  and  21  no  benefit  92  oarry 
life  insurance  amounting  to  tlOejaO;  average,  (1,156.08;  Americans,  57;  total,  176,110; 
Hollanders,  3;  total,  »5.000;  Germans,  16;  total,  »10,150;  Canadiana,  6;  total,  15,060; 
Irishmen,  2;  total  13,000;  Scotchmen,  I;  total,  $1,000;  Englishmen,  4;  total,  94,060; 
Swias,  2;  tot^  91,000;  Norwegians,  1;  total,  12,000.  15-per  cent  are  insured.  09  belong 
to  benefit  societies;  Americana,  42;  total  weekly  benefit,  tS86;  average,  $633;  Qermano, 
16;  total,  tS6;  aTenwe,  1531;  Hollanders,  4;tota1  {25;  average,  16.25;  Canadians,  2;  total, 
98;  average,  $4;  Irishmen,  1;  total,  t5;  Englishmen,  2;  total,  910;  average,  tS;  Swiss,  2; 
total,  10;  average,  tS.  Total  weekly  benefit,  9409;  average,  95.93.  ll+P«r  oent  beloog 
to  benefit  sooietiea. 
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LANSING. 


FiT«  huDdrecl  and  tbirty-eipbt  emplt^Ai  vere  oanvaaaed:  Cadv,  Waf  ft  Od.  (mana- 
f  Actnrera  of  ensmMi  plows,  piok«t  milla  and  meirj-so-ioundfl),  4;  Bruit  Road  CWt  Oot 
(mknufootiircrB  at  raid  wagona  and  oarta),  6;  P.  P.  Olds  A  Son  (manntaotiuen  <rf  ^""^ 
line  enainea  and  boilers),  8;  Anderaon  Road  Cart  Co.  (manuIaotnierB  of  road  oartaV  U-, 
OapitafVagoa  Co.,  36;  Clark  A  Go.  (mauufaotimiB  of  oarriagea  andouttotBXff;  Lut- 
aing  Wason  Worka  (manufaotuiara  of  faim  and  spring  wagons),  46;  Touring  wlieelbaT- 
row  Oo.^anufacturaTS  ctf  vheelbartoirs,  worehouBe  trnoks  and  hand  oarte),  46;  ZiuiBiiic 
Wheel  Co.,  68;  T^iriainy  Icon  and  Engine  Worka  (manufaoturers  of  enginea,  IxnlerB,  av 
mills,  pumpa,  eto.),  65;  £.  Bement  ft  Sons  (manutaotuerers  of  farm  implonente  and 
stores),  214. 

Nationality:  AmeTioans,  335;  Gl«nnan8,  138;  Canadians,  33;  Iriahmeo,  12;  Sootoh- 
man,  1;  Englishmen,  10;  Swiss,  6;  Danes,  2;  Swede,  1;  Polaoder,  L  02-|-  percmt 
are  AmericanB  and  38--peT  cent  are  foreigners.  Of  the  foreigners  68- per  cent  aie  Qm- 
m&ua;  16-|-  per  cent,  Canadians;  &-  per  cent,  Irishmm;  5- per  oent,  Engliahman;  i^ 
per  oent  Swiss,  and  lees  than  one  per  oemt  each,  Dane^  Sobtob,  Swede  tad 
Foliah.  Parentage  of  those  bom  in  tiie  United  States:  Antenoan,  251;  Chnnan,  36*, 
Iric^24;  ^iglish.  12;  Canadian,  6;  French,  5;  Sootoh,  2;  Holland,  1.  76- per  oent  hare 
American  and  26+  per  oent  hare  foreign  pcu«n<a.  Three  hundred  and  tfair^-thiee  tm- 
pIoyAi  are  married,  IfiO  single  and  15  widowers;  62-  per  oent  are  married,  35-j-  per  aeet 
single  and  3-  per  oent  widowers.  There  are  employed  ten  boys  IS  years  of  Sf^  and  ooe 
13  rears.  One  hundred  and  aeventy-aeven  support  self  mtly,  12  aiqwot  otlwfe  thn 
■ell  by  boarding  and  349  support  families:  Amerioana,  219;  Qermana,  94;  ^Tflnfldiptw,  3D; 
Iriahmen,  6;  Englishmen,  6;  Swiss,  3;  Sootohmen,  I:  Polander,  L  In  349  f»miBM 
there  are  706  ohildren,  ol  whom  654  are  aupported.  Sixty-six  married  men  have  no 
children:  67  or  86-|-  per  cent  are  Americans;  4  Qerroans,  4  Canadians,  1  Iriahman.  Of 
the  children  supp(»ied  227  are  under  6  years  of  age;  415  are  6  and  under  20,  and  13  are 
oTsr  20.  Two  hundred  and  eighth-eight  attend  school,  which  is  Q0-|~  par  oent  trf  sciiaal 
age.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  attend  the  public  schools,  2  puoobiaL  Number  of 
persons  supptnted  in  families,  1,061;  br  boarding,  19.  Sixty -seven  employ^  soi^oii 
96  persons  besidee  wife  and  ohildren.  Total  number  of  weeks  worked  during  the  yew. 
^S^(&;  average,  43.1-f-.  Four  hundred  and  nmety-three  men,  or  95-f  per  onit,  lost 
4,211  weeks  or  80  years  and  61  weeks.  Cause  of  lost  time:  No  work,  62;  laid  oB,  143: 
sicknesB,  47;  Bicknesa  and  laid  off,  64;  holidays,  20;  holiday  and  laid  off,  36;  vacatiaw 
23;  sickness  and  no  work,  16;  holidays  and  sioknees,  18;  holidays  and  aocidMit,  1;  acci- 
dent, 6;  sickness,  holidays  and  laid  off,  1;  sooident  and  laid  c^,  7;  other  work,  9;  siak- 
nesB,  aooident  and  laid  off,  1;  shut  down  and  sickness,  3;  shut  down,  B;  shut  down  sad 
holidays,  1;  sickness  and  vacation,  7;  at  school,  8;  on  strike,  1;  worked  for  self,  1;  laid 
off  and  racation,  6;  no  work  and  vaoation,  1;  holidays  and  vaoation,  7;  aocideot  and 
siokneBB,  2;  accident  and  no  work,  2;  short  hours,  vacation  and  laid  off,  1;  abort  bonta 
1;  shut  down  and  vacation,  1. 

Total  annual  eaininsB,  (218,520.91;  average,  t406.17.  Total  income  tma  other 
resources,  (12,264,  as  follows:  Family  eaminga,  13,300;  boarding,  92,824;  heiidiip,  IGDD; 
pensions,  tl,465;  interest.  1543;  rent,  11,740;  other  souroes,  (1,492.  Total  annual  eara- 
ings  of  Americans,  (140,143.80;  average,  (418.34;  Qermana,  (47,288.79;  aferageJ3128<; 
Canodiana,  (14,2GL02;  average,  (431.84;  Irishmen,  (6,080.50;  average,  tGO&70;  Ikiglidi- 
men,  (S.034.70;  average,  (503.47;  Swiss,  IS.863.60;  average,  (672.70;  DaDefcC871.60;aw- 
age.  (435.75;  Scotohmen,  (ff76;  average,  (676;  Swode,  (1,000;  average,  (1,000;  PtdanaK. 
^12;  average,  (312.    Average  weekly  wagee  of  married  men,  (9.96;  single  men,  (&0C; 
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all  Muplo;^  (9.29.  Wwee  paid  per  week:  One  «mploy^  t^iO;  seven,  13;  three,  S3JS0; 
two,t£60;  flve,91;  teo.HM;  one,  N.80;  ODe,«4.BG;  four,  $5;  two,t6.40;  one,  96.50;  one, 
•G.80;  tort;,  96;  two,«a60;  one,  •S.dl);  twelve,  9a7e;  one.  16.90;  twentT-thiee.  VI ;  ttu«e, 
1737;  eighty-one,  tT-SO;  fortr-three,  18;  two,  18.10;  three.  18.26;  one,  ^40;  three.  98.SO; 
one,  t8.76;  Beventj'-two,  tE>;  one,  f8.40;  one,  (6.60;  thirty  nine,  910;  twen^-one,  910.50; 
ten,  911;  one,  91US;  one,  $11.10;  one,  911.60;  flft^-seven.  S12;  eleven,  $13;  tweatv-o>l^ 
913.60;  eleveo.  $11;  tiuee,  9U.60;  twmtr-four,  916;  one,  915.38;  three,  916;  one,  917;  one, 
nOi  two,919i3;  one,92«;  one,926. 

Totai  famil;  ezpftUMB,  9137,614;  per  ospita,  997.63;  Amerioans,  9S7,992;  per  oapitA, 
9L1SL3T;  Oennans,  932,837;  per  oapito,  970,46;  Canadians,  98,793;  per  oapite,  9108.56; 
Irishmen,  93,062;  pw  capita,  9113.03;  EngliBhmen,  92,600;  per  capita,  996.16;  Swiss, 
91,663;  per  capita,  910&31;  Polanders,  9312;  per  o&pita,  9u^7;  Sootohmen,  9375;  per 
capita,  993.76. 

Number  owning  bomee,  190;  AmerioaoB,  96;  Qermana,  70;  Canadians,  11;  Irishmen, 
6;  Swin,  3;  Blngliflhmen,  2.  One  hundred  and  sevenbr-eight  married  men,  five  siiwlo 
men  and  seven  widowers  own  homee.  53-|-  per  cent  of  muried  men  own  bomea.  ^- 
per  oent  of  h<Kne  owners  are  Americans  and  48+  foreigiMrs.  Total  value  of  homes, 
9166,600;  averase,  9961.177;  Amerioans,  9102,200;  averose,  91,012.85;  Oermaos,  964,275; 
average,  9918.21;  Canadiona,  910j775;  average,  9979.66;  Irishmen,  93,760;  average,  9^6; 
Swiss,  Rt,900;  average,  9966.66;  Engliehmen,  92,600;  average,  $l,30a  The  hamea  of  135 
emplojte  are  mort^geiL  which  is  7l-|-  per  cent,  value  of  mortgaged  homes,  9129,600; 
mortgaged  for  958,ra6,  which  is  45-|-  per  oent  of  valuation.  The  homes  of  68  Amerioans 
are  mortrared  for  93OJ.0O;  64  OermBoa,  9233%;  6  Canadians,  92,011;  3  Irishmen,  91,076; 
2  Swiss,  9130O;  2  Englidunen,  9750.  During  Uie  year  140  emplt^te  made  paTmenta  and 
improvements  upon  homes  amounting  to  91^913,  and  191  eaVM  919,626  in  mone;.  Total 
nnmber  of  emf  Ic^te  who  saved,  394,  which  is  64-  per  cent.  Total  savings,  including 
paTmenta  and  improvementB  upon  homee,  934,539,  which  is  16-  per  cent  of  total  eom- 
ingo.  Total  present  worth  of  468  employ^  (70  not  reporting),  9346342;  average,  1737.91; 
Americana,  296;  tobd,  9229,682;  average,  9776.96;  Oermans,  114;  total,  172,470;  average, 
9635.70;  Canadians,  29;  total,  923.9S0;  average,  9825.17:  Irishmen.  12;  total,  97,160;  aver- 
age, 9696.83;  BDglishmen.8,  total,  96,660;  average,  969a75;  Swibb.  4;  total,  93,060;  aver- 
age. |rr66;  Dane*,  2;  total,  9100;  average,  9200;  Swede,  1;  total,  980O;  Sootohman,!;  total 
W,000;PoUnder,l;  total,  9300.  One  employ^  is  worth  95,000.  Fif^y-nine  Germans  had 
96^246  upon  arrival  in  this  country;  U  CHnkdianB,  92,909;  3  IriBbmen,  9630;  1  English- 
man, 960;  1  Swim,  960;  2  Danes,  9110;  1  Swede,  98O0;  1  Polonder,  9200.  Total  present 
worth  of  foreigners,  9116,660. 

Nnmber  renting  homes,  161:  Americans,  114:  Oenuona,  22;  CanadianB,8;  Irislunen,  2; 
Gnglishmen,  3;  Sootohman,  1;  Folauder,  1.  Three  renters  are  single  men,  three  widow- 
ers and  five  have  rent  free.  43-|-  per  cent  of  married  men  rent  and  28-|-  per  oent  of  total 
employes.  Total  monthly  rent,  91431.66;  average,  17.49.  Total  annual  tent,  913,679.80; 
average,  989.92.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  earnings,  .20-)-.  Per  oent  of  rent  to  expenses,  .21-|-. 
Total  monthly  rent  of  Americana,  9868.66;  average,  V7.63;  Qermans,  9133.60;  aversge. 
•6.07;  Canadians,  970.60;  average,  9831;  Englishmen,  924;  averafg  K;  Irishmen,  tXt; 
average,  915;  Sootohmen,  98;  average,  98;  Polanders,  97;  average,  97. 

Number  of  employ^  boarding,  iSl,  whioh  is  30-  per  cent  of  total.  Nineteen  live  at 
home  and  give  wages  to  porente;  nine  live  at  home  and  pay  no  stated  amount  for  board. 
Total  weekly  board,  9646.49;  average,  93.39;  Americans,  102;  total,  9346.99;  average, 
93.40;  Oermaus,  31;  total,  9102;  average,  93.29;  Canadians,  10;  total,  936;  average,  93.60; 
Irishmen,  8;  total,  923.50;  average,  92.93;  Englishmen,  6;  total,  918.75;  average,  93.76; 
Swies,  2;  total,  96;  average,  93;  Danes,  2;  total,  98.26;  average,  94.12;  Swede,  1;  total,95. 
Six^-seven  keep  an  itemized  aooount  of  their  expenses,  whion  ib  12-)-  per  cent  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  own  sewing  machines,  wnich  i>  68-f-  pet  cent  of  those  support- 
ing  families.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  own  musical  instruments,  which,  is  23+  per 
oent.  Number  of  musical  instruments:  Pianos,  16;  organs,  66;  violinH,  17;  guitars,  9; 
oometA,  7;  home,  8;  melodeons,  7;  flutes^  2;  drums,  2;  banjos,  3;  acoordians,  1;  mando- 
lin, 1;  xylophone,  1;  bass  viol,  1:  hand  organ,  1;  harmonica,  1;  cello,  1.  Number  of  em- 
ploy^ who  take  newspapers  and  magazines,  361:  Americans,  243;  Oermans,  70;  Cana- 
dians, 26;  Irismen,  7;  Englishmen,  8;  Swiss,  3;  Sootoh,  Swede,  Dane  and  Pole,  1  each. 
Crr+  per  cent  take  newspapers  and  magazines,  of  whioh  68-  per  oent  are  Americans- 
Number  of  dailies  taken,  354;  story,  39;  sporting,  10;  religious,  28;  soientifio,  28;  local 
and  other  weekly  papers,  72;  magazines,  44. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  work  at  hand  and  U.7  at  machine  work  and  45  at  both. 
f^fty-three  men  or  10-  per  cent  have  been  injured  sinoe  engaged  as  employee.  Thirteen 
reported  that  their  labor  organisation  had  been  of  financial  oeneflt  to  them  and  31  no 
fioonoial  benefit.    Otlier  than  flnancnally,  10  reported  that  their  labor  organization  had 
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been  of  benefit  Booioll?  and  eduoationally,  10  socially,  i  educationall?  and  21  no  benefit 
One  hundred  and  eighteen  carry  life  insurance  amounting  to  H80,221;  average,  jl,527.29; 
Americana,  69;  total.  »130,225;  Germans,  35;  total,  »30, 116;  Irish  men.  5;  total,  i7,680; 
CanadiODB,  4;  total,  97,000;  Swiea,  3;  total,  «3,000;  Snglishmen,  2;  total,  $2,200;  22-  per 
«ent  are  insured.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  belong  to  benefit  Booietiee:  Americans, 
■50;  tot>tl,«367;  average,  |731;  Qeimana,  i9i  total,  1312;  average,  9637;  CanadianB,9; 
total,  HO-,  average,  94.44;  Irishmen,  6;  total,  932;  average,  96.40;  Swiee,  93;  total,  912; 
average,  94;  Dane,  1;  toUil,  96:  EingliBhman,l;  total,  »K).  Total  weekly  benefit,  9779; 
«venge,  96.60;  22-  per  oent  bdong  to  bensfit  eooieties. 
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Hiree  hnndrad  and  Mvenl^  emplOT^  were  oauvaaaed;  Marine  Iron  Co.  (manufaotu- 
rera  of  ensineB  and  general  iroir  work),  14;  Daunt  It  Sharp  (mumfaotorerB  of  oarriages 
and  elelghs),  16;  National  Boiler  Works  (maaufacturerB  of  boilers),  18;  H.  Qarland 
(manufacturer  <x  saw  mill  maohiner?),  28;  Ba^  City  Iron  Co.,  33;  Baj  City  Bugey  Oo^ 
35;  Smalle^  Bros.  A  Oo.  (mantitBoturerg  of  steam  engiaee,  saw  mill,  aolt  mill  and  flour 
mill  msohmery),  11;  MoKinnoD  Maaufaoturinif  Co.  (manolaoturera  of  engines,  boiJers, 
mUl  and  eteamboat  maohiaer/),  52;  Industrial  Works  (manufaoturera  of  steam  ahovela, 
pile  drivers,  oronee,  rail  ssws  sad  transfer  tables),  133. 

Nationality:  Americans,  167;  Canadians,  68;  Qermana,  14;EiuFlishmen,21;Ho1IandeiB, 
11;  Irishmen,  15;  Sootohmen,  12;  Swedes,  5;  Nova  Sootiaas,  2;  Prenob,  Bohemian,  Prus- 
aian.  Swiss  and  Dane,  1  each.  50-f-per  oent  are  Amerioans  and  50-per  cent  foreigners. 
Of  tne  fcffeigners  ST-f-per  cent  are  Canadians;  ^-\-^t  oent  Qermans;  ll-j-per  osni 
Englishmen;  8+per  oent  Iriahmeni  3-p6r  oent  Swedes;  1+per  oent  Nova  Sootia;  &4-  per 
oent  Sootoh;  64-  per  oent  Hollanders,  and  lees  than  1  per  oent  French,  Bohemian,  Prus- 
aian,  Dane  and  Swiss.  Parentage  of  those  bom  in  uie  United  States:  American,  91; 
Canadian,  33;  English,  16;  German,  17;  Irish,  12;  Sootch,  8;  Holland,  1;  Swiss,  2;  Nor- 
wegian, 1.  KH~per  cent  have  Amerioan  and  50-per  oent  foreign  parents.  206  employ te 
are  married,  l&l  single  and  10  widowers.  56-per  cent  are  married,  12-per  oent  single 
and  2-|-per  cent  widowers.  There  are  employed  2  boro  11  years  and  three  15  years  of 
age.  161  support  self  onlr;  5  support  others  than  self  by  boarding,  and  211  support 
families:  Americans,  95;  Germans,  30;  Scotchmen,  9;  Enriishmen,  16;  Canadians,  36; 
Irishmen,  12;  Swedes,  2;  Nova  Scotian,  1;  Hollanders,  9;  Frenchmen,  1;  Bohemian,  1; 
Prusaian,  1;  Dane,  1;  Swiss,  1.  In  211  families  there  are  608  children,  of  whomlTl  are 
supported.  21  married  men  have  no  children:  11  or  66-j-per  cent  are  Americana;  1  Can- 
adians; 1  Irishman;  1  Scotchman;  1  German.  Of  the  children  supported  137  are  un^r 
Syeors of  age;  326  are  5  and  under  20,  and  8  are  over  20.  259  attend  school,  which  is 
7&-|-per  cent  of  school  age.  241  or  93-^per  cent  attend  the  public  schools;  18  paroohiaL 
Number  of  persons  supported  in  families,  692;  by  boardmg,  9.  20  employ^  support  24 
persona  besides  wife  and  children.  Total  number  ot  weeks  worked  durioK  the  year, 
18,387;  average,  19. 7-.  185  men  or  50  per  cent  lost  818  weeks  or  15  years  and  38  weeks. 
Cause  of  lost  time:  Vacation,  6;  sickness  and  laid  off,  9;  laid  off,  31;  accident,  2;  no  work, 
B;  aiokness  and  no  work,  2;  sickness  and  vacation,  1;  at  school,  2;  shut  down,  1;  sickneaa 
and  aocident,  2.  Total  annual  earnings,  9212,020.28;  average,  $573.02.  Total  income 
from  other  resources,  $5,076,  as  follows;  Family  earnings,  93,116;  pensions,  9192;  interest, 
9292;  rent,  $1,326;  other  sources,  $150.  Total  annual  earnings  of  Americans,  $106,73L68; 
average,  $570.75;  Germans,  923,529;  average,  $534.75;  Sootohmen,  $7,961.50;  average, 
9663.15;  Englishmen,  $13328.20;  average.  9634.67;  Swedes,  92350.50;  average,  9*70.10; 
Nova  Scotians,  $1,503;  average,  $751.50;  Gaoadiana,  $38,190.10;  average,  $561.61;  Irish- 
men, $8,710.50;  average,  9580.70;  Frenchmen,  $300;  average,  $300;  Bohemian,  $14.02^0; 
average,  $1,102.60;  Hollauders,  $8 109.50;  average,  9555.10;  Prussitm,  $718.80;  average, 
9748.80;  Dane,  9735;  average,  $735;  Swiss,  $720;  average,  9720.  Average  weekly  wages 
of  married  men,  913.33;  single  men,  98.88;  all  emplov^  $11.18.  Wages  paid  per  week: 
Oneemployd,  $2.50;  one,  ^;  one,  $3.50;  one,  $4;  thirteen,  91.S0;  four,  95;  one,  96.10; 
twenty-two,  $6;  one,  96.50;  forty-seven, $7.50;  one,  $8;  one  $8.22;  three, $8.25;  seven, $8.50; 
forty-two,  99;  two,  99.60;  one,  99.65;  two  910;  fifteen,  $10.50;  two,  $10.80;  twenty-eight, 
$12;  one,  $12.75;  twenty-one,  913;  forty-tour,  $^50;  one,  $13.75;  one,  913.85:  three,  $14: 
one,  $11.10;  three,  911.20;  two,  911.25;  one,  $11.10;  one,  $14.80;  sixty-one,  $15;  one, $15.76; 
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one,  91S;  four,  ei6.50;  two,  817.30;  eleven,  913;  oai-,  »19;  five,  «t0.50-,  one,  tl9.20;  one,  ^0; 
one,  S2a75;  two,  821 ;  one,  t22 ;  one,  (22.50;  one,  823;  one,  923.08. 

Total  (amilj  expenses,  9134,109;  per  capita,  8148.02;  Americans,  860,691;  per  oapita, 
8169.05;  OermanB,  817,496;  per  cnpita,  8114JJ5;  Scotchmen,  86,060;  per  capita,  8151.50; 
Engliehmen,  810,029;  per  capita,  8147.49;  Swedes,  81,090;  per  capita,  8109;  Nova  Sootiaos, 


I1SQ.50:  Swiss,  8700;  per  capita,  8140.  Number  owning  homes,  102:  Amerioank,  40;  ( 
ma&e,  18;  Sootobtnen,  6;  Engliahmen,  7;  Swedes  2;  Nova  Sootian,  1;  Canadians,  16;  Irish- 
men, 4;  Bohemians,  1;  Hollanders.  5;  Pruseiac,  l;Dane,l.  96  married  men,  2  single 
men  and  i  widowers  owd  homee.  46-f-per  cent  ot  married  men  own  homes.  39-f-per  oaut 
of  home  owners  are  Americans  and  61~per  cent  foreigners.  Total  value  of  homes,  8115,- 
9S0;  average,  81,136.70;  Americans,  U8,800;  average,  81.220;  Germans,  817,100;  average, 
1966.66;  Scotchmen,  85.500;  average,  891&66;  Englishmen,  87,900:  average,  81,128.67; 
Swedes,  81.5G0;  average,  8775;  Nova  Sootian,  81,500;  average,  81,500;  Canadians,  819,000; 
average,  81,187.60;  Irishmen,  84,700;  average,  81,175;  Bohemians,  83,000;  average,  83,000; 
Hollanders,  84,800;  average,  8960;  Prussian,  8900;  average,  8900;  Dane,  8900;  average, 
890O.    The  homes  of  45  employ^  are  mortgaged,  which  is  444-per  cent.    Value  of  mort- 

Kaged  homee,  849,600;  mortgaged  for  814,100,  whioh  ia  28-i-per  oent  of  valuation.  The 
omes  of  20  Amerioaos  are  mortgaged  for  87,625;  6  Germans,  81,976;  3  Sootohmen,  8700; 
4  Englishmen,  8850;  1  Swede,  8400;  5  Canadians,  81,550';  2  Irishmen,  8150;  1  Bohemian, 
8350;  2  Hollanders,  8400;  1  Prussian,  8100.  During  the  year  41  employes  made  payments 
or  improvements  u^n  homee  amounting  to  84,735  and  119  men  saved  818.815  in  money. 
Total  number  of  employ^  who  saved,  1S8,  whioh  is  43-per  cent.  Total  savings,  includ- 
ing payments  and  improvements  upon  homes,  823,560^  whioh  is  ll-|-per  oent  of  total 
earninga.  Total  preaent  worth  of  311  employes  (59  not  reporting),  8285370;  average, 
8917.68;  Amerioana,  145;  total,  8133,766;  average,  8922.51;  Qermana,  39;  totat  ^120; 
average,  8874^7;  Scotchmen,  12;  total,  811,150;  average,  8929.16;  Englishmen,  19;  total, 
820^;  average,  81,099.47;  Swedes,  5;  total,  82,485;  average,  8497;  Nova  Sootians,  2;  total, 
82,100;  average,  81.050;  Canadians,  60;  tolhl,  851,066;  average,  8861.41;  Irishmen,  14;  total, 
812360;  average,  8882.14;  Frenohmen,  1;  total,  8300;  Bohemian,  1;  total,  84^00;  Holland- 
era.  10;  total,  89.575;  average,  8957.50;  FruBSian,  1;  total,  81300;  Dane,  1;  total,  81,200: 
Swiss,  1;  total,  8750.  1  employ^  is  worth  86,500.  22  Germans  had  811380  upon  arrival 
in  this  oountiy;  6  Scotchmen,  8650;  9  Englishmen,  83,110;  1  Swede,  8200;  1  Nova  Sootian, 
850;  19  Canadians,  $1,430;  3  Irishmen,  8530;  1  Frenchman,  860;  5  HoUanders,  8575;  1 
Dane,  840;  1  Swiss,  $100.  Total  present  worth  of  foreigners,  9151,605.  Number  rentmg 
homes,  110:  Americans,  63;  Germans,  12;  Sootohmen,  3;  Englishmen,  8;  Canadians,  20; 
Irishmen,  8;  E^nchmen,  1;  Hollanders,  4;  Swiss,  1.  2  renters  are  single  men  and  2 
widowers.  Sl-j-per  oent  of  married  men  and  30-per  oent  of  total  employ^  rent.  I'otal 
monthly  rent,  8833.75;  average,  -7.58.  Total  annual  rent,  810,005;  average,  890.95.  Per 
cent  of  rent  to  earnings,  .14-|-;  per  oent  of  rent  to  expenses,  .15-|-.  Total  monthly  rent 
of  Americans,  8430.25;  average,  88.11;  Germans,  883;  average,  16.92;  Sootohmen,  K^; 
average,  89;  Englishmen,  873;  average,  89.13;  Canadians,  8128.50;  average,  86.41;  Irish- 
men, 962;  average,  86.50;  Frenchman,  U;  average,  84;  HoUandera,  826;  average,  86.50; 
Swiss,  $10;  average,  810. 

Number  of  employ^  boarding,  130,  which  is  35-f-p9r  cent  of  totaL  30  live  at  home 
and  give  wages  to  parents;  3  live  at  home  and  pay  no  stated  amount  for  board;  1  Uvea 
at  home  ana  supports  family.  Total  weekly  boara,  8465.75;  average,  83.56;  Americans, 
73:  total;  8366,^;  average,  ^65;  Germans,  13;  total,  843.75;  average,  8337;  Sootohmen, 
3;  total,  89;  average,  3;  Englishmen,  7;  total,  925;  average,  93.57;  Swedes,  3;  total, 
911.50;  average,  8333;  Canadians,  27;  total,  895.75;  average,  83.65;  Irishmen,  3;  total,  811; 
average,  83.66;  Hollanders,  1;  total,  83.50.  19  employ^  keep  an  itemized  aooount  of 
their  ezpenBee,  which  is  54-per  cent.  154  own  sewing  machines,  which  is  72-per  oent  of 
those  supporting  families.  65  own  musical  instruments,  which  is  17-|-per  oent.  Num- 
berof  musical  instruments:  Pianos,  21;  organs,  36;  violins,  7;  guitars,  6;  banjos,  3;  flute, 
1;  horn,  1.  Number  of  employes  who  take  newspapers  and  magazinee,  197:  Americana, 
102;  Germans,  21;  Scotchmen,  6;  Englishmen,  15;  Swede,  1;  Nova  Sootian,  1;  Canadian, 
35;  Irishmen,  G;  Bohemian,  1;  Dane,  t;  Hollanders,  6;  Prussian,  1;  Swiss,  L  53-f-per 
cent  take  newc^apers  and  magazines,  of  whioh  52-Der  oent  are  Americana.  Number 
taking  dailies,  148;  religious,  3;  labor,  2;  scientittc,  3;  local  and  other  weekly  papera,  116; 
magazines,  7. 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  work  at  hand  and  103  at  machine  work  and  52  at  both.  4 
men  or  l-)-t^r  cent  have  been  injured  since  engaged  as  employ^  8  reported  that  their 
labor  o^anization  had  been  of  financial  benefit  to  them,  and  36  no  financial  benefit. 

L\„t,-.hAiOO^IC 
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Other  than  Snanoially,  42  reported  that  their  labor  organization  nad  been  of  no  beoefit 
to  them.  93  cany  lite  insurance,  amounting  to  tllSfSO;  average,  $1,918.81;  Americana 
56;  total, «m,950;  Germans, 4;  total,  t7,0C0;  Sootob,  5;  total,  89,000;  BDftliehmeo,  8;  totil, 
011,000;  Nora  Scotian,  1;  total,  83,000;  Canadians,  14;  total,  C22,500;  Iriabmen,  2;  total, 
$4,000;  Bohemiane,  1;  total,  $2,000;  Prueaian.  1,  total.  91,000;  Swisa,  1;  total,  »l,Ol)a 
25-f-per  oent  are  inaured.  48  belong  to  benefit  wxiietiee:  Americane,  26;  total  woekir 
benetit,  917T;  average,  tG.81;  Germana,  8;  total,  |ftG;  average,  S4.50;  Scotchmon,  2;  total, 
fS;  average,  84;  English,  4;  total,  t2T;  average,  ^.75;  Canadians,  4;  total.  236;  everatce, 
19.50;  Iriflhmen,  2;  total,  $29;  average,  $11.50;  Hollandera,  2;  total,  $10;  average,  & 
Total  weekly  benefit,  KS5;  average,  $6.77.      13-per  cent  belong  to  benefit  sociellee. 
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JACKSON. 


Throe  hundrod  and  twenty-one  emphn^  were  caDvaaeed:  P.  Ii.  Elnw  A  Ca  (maini- 
(acturaraof  csniagaamiid  road  eartsL  Ic  John  HntehinKm  Manntacturing  Got  (floor 
mill  machineir;,  IS;  The  Knickerbocker  Co.  fmanubcturera  of  special  floor  miH 
macbiDerrl,  23;  Collina  Hanntacttiriug  Co.  (carta  and  bnggiee),  65:  Geo.  T.  Smith  Hid- 
dlftw*  Parifler  Co.  (flour  mil)  mscbiDer^).  198. 

Nationalit)':  Americana, 210;  (jermans.  27;  Engliahmen,  21-  Canadiana,  16;  Inahmra, 
7;  Bcotchmen,  Z;  Polandera,  3;  HollaoderB,  Swedea,  F^landere  and  Swiaa,  1  each.  75- 
per  cent  are  Americana  and  2&-{-  per  cent  foreigners.  Of  the  Toreigtiere  33+  per  atttt 
are  CJermana,  2S-  oer  oent  Eogiishmen,  2D-  per  oent  Canadians.  S-|-  per  cent  Iri^imen, 
4  per  oent  Fnlanoere,  4^  per  centBcotchmeu,  1-|-  per  cent  each  Htdluid,  Swede,  li^niih 
and  Kwiaa.  Psreotage  of  thoee  bom  in  the  United  Stales:  Americaii,  153:  Gennan.  22; 
Irish,  40;  EiiKlieh.  Vi;  Sootcfa,  4;  Canadian,  5:  Swiaa,  I.  644-  per  owit  have  Amsricaii  and 
3ff  per  oent  foreign  parents.  One  hundred  and  eighty-four  emph^^  are  mMiied,  133 
aiogle  and  4  widowers.  .77+  per  cent  are  married,  41+  par  cent  single  and  1+  per  oent 
widowers.  There  are  employed  2  boye,  one  15  years  and  one  14  years  of  age.  One  hun- 
dred and  nine  support  self  only,  'JO  support  others  than  self  by  boarding  and  192  BUpport 
families:  Amencana.  L38;  Germsna.  22;  Englishmen,  11;  Canadiaos,  9;  Irishmen.  7;  Hol- 
Isnders,  Polanders,  Sootchmen,  Finlandere  and  Swiss,  I  each.  In  192  tamiliee  there  are 
310  children,  of  whom  271  are  supported.  Fif^-five  married  men  hare  no  children:  44 
or  80  per  cent  are  Americans,  4  Canadians,  3  Germans,  2  Irishmen,  1  Ekiglishmon  and  1 
Hollander.  Of  the  children  supported  1(K]  are  under  Syearsof  age,lffiar«5  and  under 
20  and  9  are  orer  20.  One  hundred  and  twenty-two  attend  school,  which  is  75+  iter 
oent  of  school  Sfce.  Ninety-sefen  or  80-  per  cent  sttend  the  public  schools,  23  parochial 
and  2  commercial  oollege.  Number  of  persons  supported  in  tamiliee,  497;  by  boardiog, 
26.  Porty-fivo  emplo^^  support  67  persons  besides  wife  and  children.  Total  number 
of  weeks  worked  dunng  the  year,  14.186;  average,  44.1+,  Two  hundred  and  forty-thre* 
men  or  76  per  cent  lost  2,441  weeks,  or  46  years  and  49  weeks.  Cause  of  loot  time: 
Short  houn  and  no  work,  68;  short  hours,  23;  short  hours,  no  work  and  sickneas,  S; 
short  hours  and  shut  down,  3;  short  hours  and  vocation,  3;  short  hours  and  sioknesB, 
11;  no  work,  1)3;  sickness,  15;  sioknees  and  no  work,  13;  sickneas  and  laid  Off,  3;  vaca- 
tion, 7;  laid  off,  3;  accident,  3. 

Total  annual  earnings,  1148,399.65;  average,  $4623^.  Total  income  from  other 
reeouroee,  ID,1S0,  as  follows:  Family  earnings,  93,645;  boarding,  92,075;  pensions,  C312; 
interest,  1838;  rent,  tl,560;  other  sources.  wlSO.  Total  annual  eaminga  of  Americana, 
IU0,4<i0.25;  average,  9460.28;  Canadians.  98,056.20;  average,  950a45;  Englishmen,  910,- 
451.50:  average,  9497,69;  Germans,  911,972;  average,  944a40;  Irishmen,  93,70t9(h  aver- 
age, 9!>29.2T;  Hollander,  9468;  average,  §468;  Polandera,  W90:  average,  9330;  Swede, 
^25;  average,  9225;  Scotchmen,  9912.30;  average,  9301.10;  Pmlander,  9^0;  average. 
9400;  SwiM,  9661.50;  average,  9661.50.  Average  weekly  wages  of  mamed  men.  91L78; 
single  men,  98.24;  all  employ^  910.31.  Wagee  paid  per  weak:  Two  employ^  93  each; 
two,  93.60;  four,  93.90;  four.  91;  six,  UM;  three,  91J0:  one,  91.82;  three.  96;  one,  96.60-. 
one,  95.45;  one,  95.70;  eighteen,  96;  one,  96.60:  one,  96.70;  two,  97;  one,  97.20;  one,  97.30; 
two,  97.40;  twenty-two,  VTJiO;  three,  97.80;  eight,  98;  one,  98.10;  one,  98.^;  one,  98.40; 
two.  98.50;  one,  ^.66;  one.  98.70;  forty-four,  99;  one,  99.60;  one.  99.90;  fouri»en,  910;  two, 
910.20;  twenty-two,  910.50;  one,  910.75;  three,  911;  two.  911.40;  one,  11.50;  fifty-seveix, 
912;  one,  912.16;  one,  912.30;  six,  912.50;  seven,  912.60;  five,  912.70;  three,  912.76;  one, 
912,80;  one.  912.90;  two,  913;  twa,913.20;  twenty,  9L3.50;  one,  913.80;  flve,9I4;  one,914.20-. 
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oiM,  SU.70;  ton,  (15;  one,  C16;  one,  tI6.50;  three,  918;  one,  |19;  one,  919^;  two,  9Sr>; 
oat,  tSO^i  one,  KtO;  one,  136. 

Total  family  expenses,  992,767;  per  capita,  9134.67;  Americans,  968,622;  per  capita, 
tlU.17i  Cacadiane,  93,986;  per  capita,  9142^;  Eogliehmen,  96,516;  per  capita.  91^.98; 
GsrmanB,  $9,122;  per  capita,  9100.24:  Iriahmen,  JS^BS;  per  capita,  9101.61;  Hollandere, 
1368;  per  capita,  9184;  Polandeni,  9300;  per  capita,  9100;  Scotchmeu,  9150;  per  capita, 
W);  Finlandere,  9190;  per  capita,  9163.33;  8wi88,9550;  per  camta,  991.67. 

Number  owning  homes,  81;  Americana,  58;  Canadiana,  6;  Englishmen,  6;  Gennana, 
7;  Irishmen,  2;  I^)lander,  1;  Swiss,  1.  SeveDty-eeven  married  men  and  4  single  men 
own  homes.  il+ per  cent  of  married  men  own  homes.  724-  per  cent  of  home  owners 
sre  Americana  and  2S-|-  per  cent  foreigners.  Total  value  of  homes,  9113,930;  average, 
11,106.51.  Amencans,  989,850;  average,  91,519.13;  Canadians,  97,500;  averaee,  91,250; 
Englishmen,  94,830;  average,  9805;  Oermana,  98,230 :  average,  91,178.57 ;  Irishmen,  91,600, 
iTorage,  9800;  Uwiee,  91,400;  average,  91.400;  Pulander,  9500;  averBge,9500.  The  homes 
o(  15  employ^  are  mortgaged,  which  is  55-|-  per  cent  Value  of  mortgaged  homes,  961,- 
£0;  mortgaged  for  920.4&5,  which  ie  33-|-  per  cent  dt  valuation.  The  homes  of  30 
Americans  are  mortgaged  tor  914,915;  3  Canadiaua,  92,100;  4  Englishmen,  $850;  5  Qer- 
man&  92,000;  2  Irishmen,  9500;  1  Swiss,  9100.  During  the  year  bi  employes  made  pay- 
ments or  improvements  upon  homee  amounting  to  97,403,  and  105  men  saved  913,5!Q. 
Total  number  of  employ^  who  saved,  146,  which  is  45-{-  per  cent.  Total  savings,  includ- 
ing paymenta  and  improvements  upon  homes,  9'il,016,  which  is  14+  per  cent  of  total 
earnings.  Total  present  worth  of  292  employ^  (29  not  reporting),  9193,000;  average, 
f660.96:  Americans  212;  total,  9119,495;  average,  9705.16;  Canadians.  16;  total,  910,.'S0; 
average,  9649.37;  Eni<1iahmen,  20;  total,  99,325;  average.  94C(!.25;  Germans,  27;  total, 
tilTOO;  average,  9544.44;  Irishmen,  7;  total.  93.575;  average,  9706.42;  Hollander,  1;  total, 
rS;  Folanders,  3;  total,  9850;  average,  9283..13;  Swede,!;  total,  950;  Scotchmen,3;  total, 
(710;  average,  9246.G6;  Finlander,  1;  total.  82O0;  Swiss,  1;  total,  91,G00.  Five  Canadians 
hod  SS2  upon  arrival  in  this  oountry;  5  Euglishmen,  92i6;  9  Germans,  91,020;  3  Iriab- 
'  men,  9168;  3  Polandera,  930;  1  Swiss,  9600.     Total  present  worth  of  foreigners,  943,505. 

Number  renting  homes,  107:  Americans,  79;  Canadians,  3;  Englishmen,  7;  Germans, 
12;  Irishmen.  5;  Finn,  1.  Two  renters  are  single  men,  one  a  widower  and  two  have 
rent  tree.  56~|-  per  cent  of  married  men  rent  and  .13-)-  per  cent  of  total  employfe  Total 
monthly  rent.  t8SG;  average,  98.  Total  annual  rent,  910,272;  average,  996.  Per  cent  of 
rent  to  earnings,  .18-)-.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  expenses,  .19-.  Total  monthly  rent  of  Ameri- 
cans, 9654;  average.  98.27;  Canadians,  923;  average,  97.67;  Englishmen,  954;  average, 
17.55;  Germans,  973;  average,  96l08i  Irishmen,  945;  average,  #;  Finlander,  97;  aver- 
»go,9T. 

Nnmber  of  employes  boarding,  101,  which  is  31+  per  cent  of  total.  Eight«en  em- 
ploy^ live  at  home  and  give  wages  to  parents;  three  live  at  home  and  pay  no  stated 
amount  for  board;  two  live  at  home  and  support  family.  Total  weekly  board,  937L85; 
average,  93.68;  Americans,  80;  total,  9295.10;  average,  93.69;  Canadians,  6;  total,  922.50; 
average,  93.75;  Englishmen,  6;  total,  922.50;  average,  93.75;  Germans,  5;  total,  917.75; 
average,  93.56;  Po landers.  2;  total,  96.50;  average,  93.25;  Swede,  1;  total,  93-50;  Scotch, 
1;  total,  94-  Thirty-two  employ^  keep  an  itemized  aooount  of  their  expenses,  which  is 
lO-peroent.  One  nundred  and  forty-six  own  sewing  machines,  which  is  76+  percent  of 
those  mpporting  families.  Seventy-eight  own  musical  instruments,  which  is  24+  per 
cent  Number  of  musical  inetrumente:  Pianoe,  14;  organs,  30;  violins,  8;  guitars,  7; 
oometB,  3;  horns,  4;  melodeons,  6;  trombones,  2;  banjo,  1;  clarionet,  1;  flute,  1;  aooor- 
diaoa,  3.  Number  who  ieke  newspapers  and  magazines,  249:  Amerioana,  191;  Ganft- 
diana,13;  Eingliahmen,  13;  Iriahmen,  6;  Germans,  i!0;  Hollander,  1;  Polander,l;  Swede, 
1;  Sootabman,l;  Finlander,  1;  Swiss,  1.    77+  per  cent  take  newspapers,  of  which  76+ 

Sr  cent  are  Americans.    Number  of  dailies  taken,  308;  story,  18;  aportinc.  8;  religious, 
;  labor,  6;  soientifib,  8   '      ■       '    ■'  "  -"       -^ 

One  haodred  and  sevi 
Sixty  men  or  1&-  per  c 

rapaartod  that  their  labor  organization  .  _  _ 

floanciBl  benefit.  Other  than  tinanoially,  three  reported  that  their  labor  organization 
had  been  of  benefit  educationally,  one  socially  and  two  no  benefit.  Seventy-one  camr 
life  itunranoe  amounting  to  9118.675;  average,  91.670.07;  Americans,  4S,  total,  987,600; 
average,  9L822.91;  Ganadiana,  5;  total,  98,000;  average,  91,600;  Englishmen,  3;  total, 
95JOO;  average,  91,700;  aermane,  10;  total,  911,700;  average,  91.170;  Irishmen,  3;  total, 
95,000;  average,  91,666.66;  Polander.  1;  total,  9675;  Swim,  1;  total,  9600.  22+  per  cent 
are  insured.  Two  hundred  and  t«n  belong  to  benefit  eooieties:  Amerioane,  149;  total, 
ISSOlSO;  average,  9B£8;  Canadians,  11;  total,  967;  average,  96.09;  Englishmen,  16;  total, 
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9U0;  average,  96J8',  Oermiuu.22;  total,  9100;  Bverace,  96.82;  Irishmen,  6;  total,  ttSl 
aTsrafe,  tS;  HolUnder,  1;  total,  96:  PoIand«ra,  3;  tolil,  918;  aterage,  96;  ScotchmsD,  1; 
totsl,  96;  Swiss,  1;  total,  14.  Total  weekly  beo^t,  tl3SS.S0;  average,  96.63.  6^-  pw 
cent  beloDg  to  benefit  societiea 
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ALBION. 


One  hundred  and  uinetf-Beven  emplo^^a  were  canTaaBMi:  UnioD  Wmdmill  and  Hbdo] 
fsoturinjc  Co.  (monufBctnrera  of  wmdmills,  tanks  and  pumpe),8;  AlbionManufactuTini 
Co^  28;  Albion  Malleable  Iron  Co.  {manurectureTe  ot  malleable  iron),  49;  Gale  Manoi 


facturing  Ca  (manufaoturera  of  dIowb),  112. 

Nationality:  Americans,  128;  GemiaDS,55;  Irishmen,  2;  Canadutna,  8;  Swiaa,  1;  Dam 
1;  bom  on  tne  ocean,  1;  Scotchman,  1-  66-  per  cent  are  Americans  and3&4~  PB''  <^ 
foreiffaera  Of  the  foreigners  80-  per  c«nt  are  Germane,  12-  per  cent  Cauadiana,  Z-  pM 
oent  Irishmen  and  1-|-  per  cent  each  Swiss,  Dane,  Scoteh  and  bom  on  the  ocean.  Puj 
entage  of  thooe  bom  in  the  Uiiil«d  Slates:  American,  104;  Gennan,  15;  Iriah,  6;  Eiv 
lish,  3.  81-|-  per  oent  have  American  and  19-  per  cent  foreign  parents.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-three  are  married,  69  aingle  and  5  widowers.  62-{-  per  cent  are  married.  %^ 
per  cent  single  and  3-  per  cent  widowers.  There  are  emplc^ed  three  boja  15  years  a 
age  and  none  younger.  Fift^-nine  support  self  only,  5  support  otbeis  than  self  ie. 
boarding  and  1^  support  families:  Americone,  85;  Oermana,  37;  Canadiaua,  6;  t^wis 
Scotch,  Irish,  Dane  and  on  the  ocean,  1  each.  In  133  families  there  are  267  children,  a 
whom  227  are  supported.  Twenty-two  married  men  have  no  children:  15  or  68-)-  P^ 
cent  are  Ameriains.  i  are  Germona,  1  Inahman,  1  Canadian,  1  Scotchman.  Of  the  chi! 
drsn  Bupportad  74  are  under  5  years  of  age,  152  are  5  years  of  age  and  under  20  and  on 
over  20.  One  hundred  and  seven  attend  school,  which  ia  T0-|-  per  cent  ot  school  ifii 
One  hundred  and  six  attend  the  publio  schools  and  one  a  select  school.  Numbw  <) 
persons  sup^rted  in  families,  372;  hj  boarding,  7.  Twenty-five  employ^  support  3 
persons  besides  wife  and  children.  Total  number  ot  weeks  worked  during  the  yea; 
8,663;  average,  43.9-)-.  One  hundred  and  saventy-three  men,  or  91-  per  cent,  loet  1-41 
weeks,  or  27  years  and  7  weeks.  Cause  ot  lost  time:  Short  hours  and  no  work,  24;  ahd 
hours,  49;  short  houra  and  shut  down,  32;  short  hours  and  aicknen,  6;  short  bonis  an 
laid  off,  4;  no  work,  36;  accident,  5;  aicknesa,  4;  at  sohool,  2;  sickness  and  do  work. ' 
shut  dowa,  7;  vacation,  1;  laid  ofl,  1. 

Total  annual  earnings.  $84,499.81;  average,  f428.42.  Total  income  from  other  reeourte 
(2,903,  as  follows:  Family  earnings,  1826;  boarding,  9460;  pensions,  t363;  int«reet.  t^ 
rent,  t893;  other  sources,  9260.  Total  annual  earnings  of  Americans,  (54,155,46:  8t«i 
age,  (423.09;  Germane,  S21,9C0.36;  average,  t399.28;  Canadians,  (4,666;  aver«K«>,  S6Ta:] 
Irishmen,  1780;  average,  (390;  Swiss,  (141;  average,  (141;  Sontcbman,  (8^;  avera; 
(882;  Dane,  (588;  average,  (688;  on  the  ocean,  (l.I^;  average,  (1,127.  Average  week! 
wages  ot  married  men,  (10.58;  single  men,  fl.W;  all  employte,  (9.67.  Wages  p«id  p< 
week:  Nine  employ^  13  each;  two,  (4.50;  two,  (5;  tour,  (6;  three,  (7;  twentv-ir 
(7.50;  five,  (8;  one,  (8.10;  six,  (8.25;  one,  (837;  six,  (8.40;  thi«e,  18.50;  fittv-on(^  S 
three,  (9.50;  ten,  (9.G0;  one,  (9.76;  four,  (10;  eeven,  (10.50;  one,  (10.80;  one,  (ll;  thiit; 
one.  (12;  two,  (12.60;  seven,  113.60;  one,  (14;  one,  I14.&0;  six,  (16;  one,  (l&SO;  five,  it 
one,  (23. 

Total  family  expenaes,  (52,668;  per  capita,  I10L2D;  Americana,  (32,218;  per  cai>:3 
(121.12;  Oermsna,  (14.748;  per  cxpito,  (74.09;  Canadians,  12,980;  per  capita,  Slli'-t 
Irishmen,  1312;  per  capita,  (156;  Swiee.  (400;  per  capita,t200;Sootchmen.*SS0:  per.-.^ 
its,  (275;  Danes,  (460;  per  capita,  (115;  on  the  ocean,  (1,000;  per  capita,  1333.33. 

Kumber  owning  homes,  75;  Americans,  44'  Crermans,  25;  Canadians,  3;  on  tbe  cra^ 
1;  Scotch,  1;  Dane,  1.  Seventy-one  married  men,  two  single  men  and  two  tndi'«<i 
own  homes.  57-[- per  cent  of  married  men  own  homes.  59-  per  oent  ot  home  trairf 
are  Americans  and  414-  foreignera.  Total  value  of  hom^  (I01,02&;  aTervge.  tV^' 
Americana,  (69,775;  average,  (1,686.79;  Garmana,  (19,960;  average,  I7S6;  CanadiaD.'.K 
200;  average,  (2,066.66;  Scotchman,  (1,500^  average,  (1,500;  Dane,  (1,600;  average.  r..ai' 
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Du  the  ocean,  f2,000;  average,  12,000.  The  homes  of  53  employ^  are  moiieaged,  whioh 
ia  71-  per  cent  Value  of  mortgaged  homee,  962325;  mortgaged  for  ISCU510,  which  isSS- 
per  cent  of  valustioD.  The  homes  of  SOAmerioaiu  are  Oiortgaged  tor  113,060;  20Oer- 
nuns,  16,130;  2  Canadiana,  91,400;  1  Dane,  9900.  Duriog  the  ;ear  36  emplo;^  made 
pajmente  or  improTement«  upon  homes  amounting  to  9^^,  and  TO  men  suved  98,010  in 
noDej.  Total  number  o(  emploj^a  who  saved,  99,  whioh  la  50+  per  cent.  Total  savings, 
including  pajmenta  and  improvement*  upon  homes,  $12355.  which  is  li-f-  per  cent  of 
total  earniDga.  Total  present  worth  of  169  employ^  (28  not  reporting).  9142,970;  aver- 
%».t84o.97;  Americans,  109;  total  999,795;  average,  9915.55i  Oermans, IT;  total,  K!3,630; 
»TM»ge,te02.76;  CanadianB,T;  total,  99.570;  average,  91367,14;  Irishmen,  2;  total,  92,- 
S7S;  average,  91^287.50;  Swiss,  1;  total,  9200;  on  the  ooean,  1;  total,  92,700;  Sootohman, 
1;  total,  9$aOO;  Dane,  1;  tot^  91,000.  One  employ^  is  worth  90,000  and  one  •8,500. 
Tea  Qermans  had  9695  upon  arrival  in  this  country;  2  Canadians,  9175;  1  Swiss,  935. 
ToUl  present  worth  of  foreigners,  ^3,175. 

Xiunber  renting  homea,  54:  Americans,39;  Oernians,  10;  Ganadiana,  3;  Swiss,  1;  Irish- 
■nati.  L  One  reat«r  is  a  single  man,  one  a  widower  and  four  have  rent  free.  424-  per 
oeot  of  married  men  and  27-  per  cent  of  total  employ^  rent.  Total  monthly  ren^ 
tSTlSO;  average,  9G.91.  Total  annual  rent,  91,482;  average,  983.19.  Per  cent  of  rent  to 
MTDingB,  .19-|-.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  expenaes,  .21-)-.  Total  mondily  rent  of  Americana, 
tSU;  average,  $7.30;  Germans,  950;  average,  95;  Canadians,  922.50;  average,  97.50;  Irish- 
iMO.  tlO;  average,  910;  Swiss,  96;  average,  96. 

N'utaber  of  employ^  boarding,  46,  which  is  23-{-  per  cent  of  total.  Fourteen  live  at 
home  uid  give  wages  to  parents,  four  live  at  home  and  support  family,  two  live  at  home 
mi  pay  no  atated  amount  for  board.  Total  weekly  board,  9139;  average,  93.02;  Ameri* 
cana,^;  total,  99&50;  average,  93.01;  Germane,  12;  total,  936;  average,  18;  Canadian,  1; 
total.tJ;  Irishman,!;  total,  93.60.  Sixteen  employ^  keep  an  itomi^d  aocount  of  their 
npeoses,  which  is  8-|-  per  cenL  One  hundred  and  one  own  sewing  machines,  which  ia 
'i^  per  cent  of  those  supporting  families.  Seventy  own  musical  instrumenta,  which  is 
^peroent  Number  of  musical  instruments:  Pianos,  T;  oi^ana,  22;  violins,  34;  oor- 
neu,  4;  banjos,  3;  accordiotiB,  T;  clarioneta,  2;  homa,  3;  fife,  1;  drums,  2;  flute,  1;  gui- 
tin,  3;  melodeons.  2.  Number  of  employ^  who  take  newspapers  and  magazines,  135: 
.Americana,  95;  Germans,  30;  Canadians,  6;  Sootch,  Swiss,  Dane  and  on  the  ocean,  one 
each.  69-  pet  cent  take  newspapers  and  magazines,  of  which  TO-  per  cent  are  Ameri- 
cau.  Nnmber  taking  dailiea, 88;  BtoTy,lT;  religious,  5;  labor,  1;  local  and  oUiec weekly 
pspera,  108;  magazines,  IL 

Ods  hundred  and  thirty-six  work  at  hand  and  51  at  machine  work  and  10  at  both. 
IVenty-seven  men,  or  14-  per  oent  have  been  injured  since  engaged  as  employ^  Seven 
nporled  that  their  labor  organization  hod  been  of  financial  benefit  to  them  and  one  no 
fioancial  beneSt  Fifty-nine  oarry  life  inaurance  amounting  to  9114,500;  average,  91,- 
W.S1;  Americans,  43;  total  981,500;  Germane,  10;  total,  119,000;  Canadians,  4;  total, 
110,000;  on  the  ooean,  1;  total,  91^000;  Dane,  1;  total,  92,00a  30-  per  cent  of  employ^ 
Ue  intored.  Twenty-one  belong  to  benefit  societies:  Amerioane,  17;  total,  963.50;  sver- 
Ve, 93.73;  Canadians,  2;  total,94;  average, 92;  Irishmen,  2;  total,  912;  average,  $6.  Total 
"«(iUy  benefit,  979.50;  average,  ^64.    U-  per  oent  belong  to  benefit  eooietiee. 
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TABLE  No.  S.—CoinnivmD.— Showing  Individual  Beportt. 
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COLDWATER. 


One  htmdred  Bad  svventy-niiie  emplor^  ware  canvassed:  J.  B.  Hellenbers  (manu- 
faoturei  ol  turned  wooden  goods),  5;  C,  W.  Johnaoii,  (oooperage),  29;  Calkina  i  Co^  37; 
Coldwater  Road  Cart  Go.,  106. 

National  it  iea;  AraerioaDB,  167;  GennanB,  12;  Irishmen,  3;  Canadian&i  2;  Sooh^oieii,  1; 
EiDglialimen,!;  Prussian,  l;E>otandei,l;RuBsiaii,l.  8S~per  cent  are  Americsoe  and  12-j-per 
09at  foreigners.  Of  the  foreigners  SS-peicent  are  Germans;  H-peroent  Irishmen,  9-|-peT 
oent  Canadians  and  4-t'per  oent  eaoh  Scotchmen,  Englishmen,  Prussian,  Polauder,  and 
Buasian.  Parentage  of  those  bom  in  the  United  States:  Abierioao,  132:  Oerman,  18; 
Irish,  6;  Scotdh,  1.  84-t-per  oent  have  American  and  16-per  cent  foreign  parents.  89 
are  married,  9  single,  ana  9  widowers.  50-per  cent  are  married,  15-|-per  cent  single,  and 
5-|-per  oent  widowers.  There  are  employed  5  boys  15  years  and  four  14  years  of  age.  79 
support  self  only;  3  support  others  than  self  by  boarding  and  97  support  families: 
Americans,  81;  Germans,  S;  Irishmen,  3;  Prussian,  1;  Canadian,  L     In  97  lamUies  there 


15  or  SS-f-per  cent  are  Amertuans,  1  Canadian  and  1  Irishman.  OI  the  children  sup- 
ported SO  are  under  5  veon  of  age;  100  are  5  and  under  20;  and  2  are  over  20.  71 
attend  school,  which  is  71  p«r  oent  of  school  age.  69  or  97 -f  per  cent  attend  the  public 
acbobla  and  2  parochial.  Number  of  persons  HUpport«d  in  families,  288;  by  boarding,  6l 
19  employes  Buppott  Zt  pet-sona  besidsB  wife  and  children.  Total  number  of  weeks 
worked  during  the  year,  T,i30;  average,! L5-i-,  lSimeoor9H-pec  c«nt,  lost  1,842  weeks, 
or  3G  years  and  22  weeks.  Cause  of  lost  time:  Sicliness,  12;  vacation,  6;  accident  and  laid 
off,  2;  no  worh^  41;  sickness  and  no  work,  13;  laid  off,  !i6;  sickness  and  laid  off,  19;  laid 
off  and  vacation,  5;  sickaetis  and  vacation,  2;  no  woik  and  vacation,  2;  at  school,  5.  Total 
annual  earnings,  £60,820.30;  average,  9339.78.  Total  income  from  other  resources,  C2.483, 
as  follows:  Family- earnings,  MOO; '  boarding,  9120;  pensions,  9576;  interest,  963;  rent, 
41,1%;  other  sources.  9200.  Total  annual  earnings  of  Americans,  952,590.30;  Bveraga, 
$334.96;  0«rmans,  81.273;  average,  9356.08;  Irishmen,  91,532;  average,  9510.66;  Gaoadiaus, 
91,062:  average,  t^il;  Scotchman,  9520;  average,  9520;  Englishman,  9364;  average,  9361; 
^UKian,  9258;  average,  9^;  Polander,  9141;  average,  9111;  Russian,  980;  average,  980. 
Average  weekly  wages  or  married  men,  99.23;  single  men,  96.62;  all  employ^  $8.i}5. 
Wages  paid  per  week:  Eight,  93  each;  one,  93.50;  one,  9a60;  foar,  fl;  one,  94.20;  four, 
H.^;  one,  91.80;  three,  95;  two.  95.50;  thirty,  96;  one,  96.60;  three, 9675;  four,  97;  thirty- 
two,  97.50;  flfteen.  93;  one.  98.25;  four.  98.50;  twenty.six,  99;  thirteen,  910;  two,  9ia50: 
twelve,  812;  one,  913;  six.  «15;  four,  918. 

Total  family  expenaee,  935,990;  per  capita,  998.33;  Americans,  930,855;  per  o^ta, 
9100.&3;  Ueriaaas,  93.018;  per  capita,  97131:  Canadians,  9312;  per  capita,  9166;  ProssiBD, 
$333;  per  capita.  483.25;  Irishmen,  91,442;  per  capita,  9120.16.  Number  owning  homes,  38; 
Americans,  28;  Germans,  7 ;  Irishmen,  2;  Prussian,  L  All  home  owners  are  married  men. 
12-t-per  cent  of  married  men  own  homes.  74r-per  cent  of  home  owners  are  Americans 
and  264-per  cent  of  foreigners.  ToUl  value  of  bomes,  937,200;  average,  9978.94.  Amer- 
icans. 926.200;  average,  9935.71;  Germans,  96,900;  average,  99S5.71;  Ifishmen,  ^2^30; 
average,  91,150;  Prussian,  91,800;  average,  91,800.      The  homes  of  24  employes  are  mort- 

taged,  which  is  63-|-  per  cent  Value  of  mortgaged  homes,  919,500,  mortgaged  for 
7,0S0.  which  is  36-j~per  cent  of  valuation.  The  homes  of  17  Americans  are  morlfcaged 
tor  95,130;  6  Oermana,  91,450;  1  Irishman,  9200.  During  the  year  34  employ^  made  pay- 
ments and  improvements  upon  homes  amounting  to  9li757,  and  50  saved  91^35  in  money. 
Total  number  of  employes  who  saved,  72,  which  is  40+-per  cent.  Total  savings,  inolud- 
iog  payments  and  improvements  upon  homes,  96j^2,  which  is  104-p^r  oent  <d  total 
earnings.  Total  present  worth  of  112  employes  (37  not  reporting),  986^215;  average, 
9607,35.     Amencans,  122;  total,  970,170;  average,  9577.62;  Oermana,  11;  total,  99i575; 
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anrage,  S870.45;  Iriahmen,  3;  total,  83,300:  sverage,  $1,066.66;  CaDadiaus, 2:  total,  1600; 
Bverage,  1300;  Sootohman,  1;  total,  |I200;  Engliahmen,  I;  total,  tIGO;  PrusBian,  1;  total, 
2,000;  Bnseiaii,  I;  total,  160.  One  emplor^  is  worth  $6,000.  Four  Qermaua  had  9170  upon 
arriTal  in  this  oount^,  1  Russian,  $15.  Total  present  worth  of  foreigners  $15,776. 
Nomber  rentingbomee,51;  Americans,  51;  Qennan,  1;  Iriehmen,  1;  Canadian,  L  4Bingl« 
men  rent  and  one  has  tent  free.  fiS+per  cent  of  married  men  and  30-|-per  uent  of  total 
employ^  rent.     Total  monthly  rent  $346.50;  average,  $6.42.     Total  annual  rent,  $1,168: 

BTeraye,  $77.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  earaingE  "" .-.-—-..    .   -  ^,  .      ,*.._( 

monthly  rent  of  Amerioans,  $330.50 :  aver 
$6:  average  $6;  Canadian,  $6j  average,  6. 

Number  of  employ^  boarding,  68,  whioh  is  38-per  cent  ot  total.  10  live  at  home  and 
gives  wages  to  parents,  4  live  at  home  and  eupport  family,  2  live  at  home  and  pay  no 
stated  amount  toi  board.  Total  weekly  board  $202.76;  average,  $2.96,  Amerioana,  61; 
total,  $181.25;  average,  $2.97;  Oermane,  3;  total,  $8,60;  average.  $2.83;  Russian,  1;  tot^ 
$3;  Englishman,  1;  total,  $3.50;  Soohihmen,  1;  total,  $3,50,  Canadian,  1;  total,  $3.  ISkeep 
an  itemized  account  of  their  expenses,  which  is  8-|-per  uent  of  total  71  own  eewiog 
maohinee,  whioh  is  73-4-pBr  oent  of  those  supporting  lamiliee.  46  own  musical  instru- 
ments, which  is  25-f-per  cent.  Number  of  muBicalinHtrumenta:  Pianoe,  3;  organs,  36; 
violins,  7;  guitars,  2;  comete,  3;  clarionets,  2;  meiodeons,  1;  drum,  1;  piccolo,  l;ham,  1. 
Number  of  employes  who  take  newspapers  and  magazinee,  109;  Americans,  97;  Germans, 
8;  Irishmen,  2;  Canadians,  2.    61-per  cent  take  newspapers  and  magazines,  ot  which  89- 

rr  oent  are  Americans.  Number  of  dailies  taken  86;  story,  14;  religious,  14;  scientific, 
.  local  and  other  weekly  newspapers,  109;  magizinee,  10. 

116  work  at  hand,  54  at  machine  work  ana  9  at  both.  7  employ^  or  4-per  oent 
have  been  injured  since  engaged  as  employ^  21  carry  life  insurance  amounting  to 
431,448;  average,  $1,497.52.  All  insured  are  Americans.  12-per  oent  of  employ^  are 
insured.  7  belong  to  benefit  societies;  Americans,  6;  total,  $24;  average,  $1;  Qerm^  1; 
lotal,  $4.    Total  weekly  benefit,  128;  average,  $4.     4-per  oent  belong  to  benefit  societies. 
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DOWAGIAC. 


One  hundred  and  Beveatj-eight  «mploj6B  wars  oaavuaed:  Dowagiao  Manufacturiiv 
Go.  (manufnoturerB  ot  grain  drille),  66;  P.  D.  Beokwith  (manuhotnrei  of  Btovee),  123. 

Natioaality:  Atnerioaiu,  149;  Oermana,  U;  G«uadians,6;  Iriehmen,  3;  Bootcdimeii,  3; 
Engluhmen,  2;  Swede,  1.  81-per  oect  are  AinerioaDS,  aiid  IS+per  cent  Iorei(rn«n.  Of 
the  foreiffDera  48+per  c«nt  ore  0«niiatia;21-per  cent  CanadiaDa;  104-per  orait  Sootch- 
men;  104-per  oeiit  Iriehiueiii  7-pei  cent  Eingliahmwi;  3-f  per  cent  Bweaeo.  Pareataseid 
ttioae  bom  in  the  United  Statee:  AmerfoBo,  130;  Qerman,  11;  Iriiafa,  6;  Eoglidi,  2. 
8T-|^per  oeot  have  American  and  13-per  cent  foreign  ratrents.  119  employ^  are  married, 
66  single  and  3  widowers.  6T-per  cent  are  married,  31-|~per  cent  single  and  2-per  cent 
widowers.  50  empio^te  support  self  only;  3  auppoit  others  ^an  self  by  boarding, 
and  125  support  families:  Americana,  102;  Oetmano,  10;  Canadians,  6;  Sootdunen,  3; 
Englishmen,  2;  Irishman,  1;  Swede,  1.  In  12S  families  there  are  178  children,  of  whom 
169  are  supported,  33  married  men  have  no  children :  26  or  T9-per  oent  are  Americans; 
4  OermanB;  2  Irishmen;  1  Swede.  Of  the  children  aupported  SO  are  under  5  years  of 
~ '«;  107  are  5  and  under  20,  and  3  are  over  20.    85  attend  school,  which  is  79-f-per  oent 

school  age.    All  attend  tiie  public  schools.     Number  of  persons  supported  m  fami- 

..  oij.»,„i„~_j: —   A      OR  «,..„i„„x»  »,.„,„-*  ™i „^„  beeides  wife  and  children. 


91-|-per  oent  lost  1,003  weeks,  or  19  yesrs  and  15  weeks.  Cause  of  lost  time:  Sickness, 
11;  vacation,  11;  accident  and  laid  off,  1;  hoUdaye,  34:  no  work,  40;  laid  off  and  no  work, 
1 ;  sickness  and  holidays,  6;  sickness  and  no  worK,  8;  laid  off,  7:  sioknees  and  liud  off,  IT; 
laid  off  and  vacation,  3;  no  work  and  vaoation,  1;  holidaya  and  vacation,  1;  at  school,  1; 
accident  and  no  work,  2;  holidays  and  no  work,  1;  shut  down,  1;  holidays  and  laid  off, 
13;  sickness  and  aooident,  1.  Total  annual  earnings,  (99,683.26;  average,  |659.4Gl  Total 
annual  income  from  other  reaourcee.  (2,065,  as  follows:  Family  earnings,  442;  interest, 
1500;  rent,  1708;  other  sources,  (106.  Total  annual  earnings  of  Americana,  (81,39L- 
26;  average.  (54a26;  Germans,  (7.760;  average,  (554.28;  Canadians,  (3,226.50;  average, 
1637.76;  Xrishmeu,  (2,484;  average,  (811.33;  Sootohmen,  (2,844;  average,  (948;  English- 
men, (1,392;  average,  1696;  Swede,  (536.50;  average,  (535.50.  Average  weekly  wages  ot 
married  men,  (12.44;  single  men,  (10.66;  all  employes,  (1L88.  Wages  paid  per  week: 
Oneemployg,  (4.50;  two,  (5;  five,  (6;  one  86.76;  one,  (7;  thirteen,  $7.50;  two,  (8.40; 
twenty-nine,  (9;  one,  (9.50;  one,  (9,60;  four,  (10;  thirty-four,  (10.50;  one,  (10.80;  two.  (11; 
twenty-seven,  (IS;  six,  (13.50;  one,  (14;  fourte^  (15;  one,  (15,50;  one.  (16;  six,  (16^; 
one,  (17;  fifteen,  (18 ;  one,  (19.23;  one,  (19,25;  one,  (19.50;  one.  (20;  three  (21;  two,  (23.07. 
Total  family  expenses,  (59,798:  per  capita,  (136.21;  Amerioana,  $47,802;  _per  capita. 
(13936;  Germans,  (4,5C4;  per  capita,  (97.10;  Canadians,  (3,001;  per  capita,  tl^M;  Irish- 
men, (514;  per  capita,  (257;  Scotchmen,  (^2K);  per  capita,  (176.38;  Bnglishmen,  (1,09!; 
per  capita,  (136 J)0;  Swedes,  (532;  per  capita,  (266.  Number  owning  homea,  62:  Ameri- 
cans, 44;  Germans,  8;  Canadians,  4;  Irishman,  1;  Scotchmen,  2;  Englishmen,  2;  Swede& 
1.  60  married  men,  1  single  man  and  1  widower  own  homes.  60-j-per  cent  <rf  married 
men  and  35-'per  cent  of  total  employes  own  homea.  71~per  cent  of  home  owners  are 
Americana  and  29-1- per  cent  toreignerB.  Total  value  of  homes,  (69,760;  average,  (1,125; 
Americans,  153,500;  average,  (1,216.90;  Germans,  (7,150;  average,  (808.75;  (^nadiana, 
(3,600;  average.  (900;  Irishman,  (800;  average,  (800;  Sootehmen,  (2,200;  STsrage,  U40O; 
^Dglishmen,  (2,000;  average,  (1,000;  Swede,  (500;  average,  (900.  The  homea  ot  41 
employ^  are  mortgaged,  which  is  664-per  oent  Value  of  mortgaged  homes,  fl2460; 
mortgaged  tor  (19,^;  which  is  4&-per  cent  of  valuation.    The  homes  of  28  Amerioau 
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are  morteafced  for  tll,6T0j  8  Germans  for  tS,453;  1  Canadian,  tlT4;  1  Irinhman,  (ISO;  2 
Scotchmen,  (1,150;  1  Kngliabmon,  (TOO.  During  the  yeai  52  emplo^^  made  paymesta 
and  improvementa  upon  homes  amouDting  to  17,671,  and  92  men  saved  (11,740  in  monor. 
Total  number  of  employes  who  saved,  127,  which  is  71+per  cent  Total  savings,  inolud- 
ing  pa^meate  and  improvements  upon  homes,  (19,411,  whioh  is  19-f-per  cent  of  total 


avsrag«<  (733.33;  Sootehmen,  3:  total,  (2,600;  average,  (866.66;  Englishmen,  2;  total. 
(2,300;  average,  (1,160;  Swede,  1;  total,  (1,300.  2  employ^  are  worth  (5,000  each,  and 
one  (5,G00.  5  Germans  had  (800  upon  arrival  in  this  country;  2  Sootehmen,  (120.  Total 
preseat  worth  of  foreigners,  (21,600.  Number  renting  homes,  56:  Amerioatta,  51;  Qer- 
mans,  S;  Canadians,  2;  Scotdimen,  1.  4  renters  are  single  men  and  4  have  rent  free. 
434-pet  oent  of  married  men  and  3l4-pei  cent  of  total  employ^  rent.  Total  monthly  t«nt, 
1353.60;  average,  (6.3L  Total  annual  rent,  (1,243.20;  average,  (75.76.  Per  cent  of  rent 
to  earnings,  .llrf.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  eipenses,  .16--.  Total  monthly  rent  of  Ameri- 
cans, (327160;  aversge,  16.42;  Germans,  (11.50;  average,  (5.76;  Canadians,  IS;  average,  (4; 
Sootohman,  (6.60;  average,  (6.50. 

Number  of  employ^  bcwrding,  46,  which  is  27'per  cent  of  total.  2  live  at  home  and 
give  wages  to  parents;  2  live  st  home  and  pay  no  stat«d  amount  for  board.  Total  weekly 
board,  (163.50;  average,  (3.11;  Americans,  13;  total,  (145.60;  average,  83.38;  Germans,  3; 
total,  (9.50;  average,  (3.16;  Inshmen,  2;  total,  (8.50;  average,  (4.2G.  21  employ^  keep  an 
itemizad  aooount  of  their  expeuaea,  which  is  12-per  cent.  96  own  sewing  maohmeB, 
which  is  76  per  cent  of  those  supporting  families.  42  own  musical  instruments,  whioh 
is  24-per  cent.  Number  of  musieal  instouments:  Pianos,  6;  organs,  15;  violins,  3;  horas, 
3;  comets,  2;  guitars,  5;  pioooloe,  2;  melodeons,  3;  banjo,  1:  accordion,  1;  music  box,  1; 
bass  viol,  L  Number  of  employ^  who  take  newspapers  ood  magozinee.  111:  Ameriduis, 
117;  Germans,  9;  Canadians,  6;  Irishmen,  3;  Sootohmen,  3;  ^iglishmen,  2;  Swede,  1. 
79-|-per  oent  take  newspapers  and  magazines,  of  which  S2-|'per  oent  are  Amerioans. 
Number  pt  dailies  taken,  114;  story,  24;  sporting,  6;  religious,  8;  labor,  2;  scientiflo,  4; 
local  and  other  weekly  papers,  125;  magazines,  18. 

131  work  st  hand  and  36  at  maohine  work  and  11  at  both.  S  men  or  3+per  cent  have 
been  injured  since  engaged  as  employes.  18  reported  that  their  labor  organization  had 
been  of  financial  ben^t  to  them,  and  12  no  financial  benefit  Other  than  finanaially,  6 
reported  that  their  labor  organization  had  been  of  benefit  socially,  6  socially  and  edu- 
cationally, 11  eduoationolly,  1  eocially  and  morally  and  7  no  benefit.  87  carry  lite  insur- 
ance amounting  to  $104335;  average,  (1,199.25;  Americans,  67;  total,  (76,125;  Germans, 
9  ;total,  (13,800;  Canadians,  3;  total,  (1,300;  Irishmen, 3;  total,  (600;  Sooichmen,  3;  total. 
(2,610;  Englishman,  1;  total,  (4,600;  Swede,  1;  total,  (2,000.  19-per  cent  are  ininired.  66 
belong  to  benefit  societies:  Americans,  19;  total,  (360;  average,  (7.34;  Germans,  S;  total, 
(48;  average,  (6;  Canadians^2;  total,  (17;  average,  (8.60;  Irishmen,  3;  total,  (33;  average, 
(11;  Sootobmen,  3;  total,  (26;  average,  (8.66;  Englishman,  1;  total,  (2L  Total  weekly 
benefit,  $506;  average,  (7.66.    37-f  per  oent  belong  to  benefit  sooietiee. 
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MUSKEGON. 


One  hundred  and  forthj-thrae  employ^  were  oanvsaeed:  Lakeside  Iron  Co.,  (maii- 
ufaoturere  of  roochinerj)  26;  Davies  Iron  Works,  28;  Johnston  Bros.  A,  Co.  (manufaot- 
urera  of  boilers  and  refuse  bumeis),  35;  RodserH  Iron  Manufaoturuig  Co.  (tn(uitif«ot- 
urars  of  saw  mill  maohinerj,  steam  engine*  and  steam  pumpe),  56. 

Nationality:  Ameriofma,  79;  CanadianB,  11:  HatlBnders.l8;G«rDUUia,24;  Sootcbm«n,5; 
Swedes,  2;  NorwegioD,  1;  Swiss,  2;  Englishman,  L  55-|-pei  cent  are  Americaoa  and 
45-per  oent  foreigners.  Ot  the  foreignerB  lT-{-per  cent  are  Canadians;  28+per  oent 
HoUanderB;  38-per  cent  Qermans;  B-per  oent  Sootchmen;  3-f-p^r  oent  Swedes;  S-f-per 
oent  Swiss;  l+par  cent  Norwegians;  1+per  cent  Englishmen.  Parentage  of  those  boni 
in  Qie  United  Btatee:  American,  39;  Oerman,  13;  English,  5;  Canadian,  10;  Holland,  9; 
Scotch,  2;  Norwegian,  1.    49-{-per  oent  have  Amerioan  and  51-f-per  cent  foreign  paranta. 

96  employ^  are  married,  39  single  and  9  widowers.  66-|-per  cent  are  married;  27-j-per 
oent  single  and  6-4-per  oent  widowers.  41  support  self  only;  1  supporta  others  than  self 
W  boarding,  and  IDl  support  families:  Amerioans,  53;  danadians,  7;  Hollandeis,  16; 
Oermans,  16;  Sootohmen,  i;  Swedes,  2;  Norwegian,  1;  Swiss,  1;  Englishman,  1.  In  101 
families  there  are  371  children,  of  whom  238  are  supported.  7  married  men,  all  Ameri- 
cans, have  no  ohildren.  Of  the  children  supported  31  are  under  5  years  of  age;  206  ar^ 
5  and  under  20,  and  2  are  over  20.  168  attend  school,  which  is  SO-f-per  cent  of  school 
age.  135  or  80-f  per  oent  attend  the  public  Bchools;  33  parochial  Number  of  peroMiB 
supported  in  families,  362;  by  boarding,  1.  2T  employ^  support  30  persons  Deaidos 
wile  and  ohildren.  Total  number  of  weeka  worked  during  the  year,  7/196,  average,  18.6-{-. 

97  men  or  68-pei  cent  lost  338  weeks  or  6  years  and  26  weeks.  Cause  of  lost  time: 
eioknees,  95;  at  school.  1;  holidays,  1.  Total  annual  earnings,  993,456.75;  avMage,  1653.54. 
Total  inoome  from  other  resources,  t2,947,  as  follows:  Faihilyear&inga,  (1,697;  pensionB, 
918;  interest,  9290;  rent,  (912.  Total  annual  earnings  of  Americans,  962,S90.3S;  averaga, 
966S.69;  Canadians,  17,021.50;  average,  9638.31;  Hollanders,  911,755.50;  average,  9653^; 
Oermans,  914,988.60;  average,  9624.52;  Sootohmen,  93,147;  aTerase,  9629.10;  Swedes, 
91,185;  average,  9742.50;  Norwegian,  9450;  average,  9150;  Swiss,  91,155;  average,  9677.60; 
Englishman,  9864;  average,  98G1.  Average  weekly  wages  of  married  men,  914-30;  sin^ 
men,  99-96;  all  employw,  913.11-  Wages  paid  per  week:  One  employ^  91;  nvew  IB; 
seven,  V!£0;  one;  98;  niiteteen,  99;  one,  910.^;  «s,  910-50;  eleven,  912;  flftMn,  913^;  one, 
914; one,  9I4.^fiHy  seven,  915;  nine,  916.60;  seven,  918;  one,  921;  one  924.    Ibtal  fonulr 


..  ,-._,.- , .   ..,    J;  per  capitci,  9123-Kl;  Germans,  910,680;  par 

oapita,  1144^;  Scotchmen.  92,715;  per  capita,  $150-83;  Swedes,  91,396;  per  capita,  913082; 
Norwegians,  9630;  per  capita,  9157-50;  Bwae,  9630;  per  capita,  9210;  Englishmen,  9724; 

C  capita,  9144.80.  Number  owning  homes,  54:  Americans,  35;  Canadians,  2;  Hol- 
ders, 4;  GJeHuans,  9;  Scotchman,  1;  Norwegian,  1;  Swiss,  1;  Englishman,  L  62  married 
men  and  2  widowers  own  homes.  65-per  oent  of  married  men  own  homes.  dS-per  oeot 
of  home  owners  are  Americana  and  35+per  cent  foreigners.  Total  value  of  bomea, 
982,700;  average,  |1,16L11:  Americans.  944,400;  average,  ^1,288.57;  Canadians,  91,700; 
average,  9850;  Hollanders,  93,100;  average,  9SS0;  Germans,  98,900;  average,  9988J8; 
Sootohman,  91,400;  average,  91,400;  Norwegian,  9800;  average,  9800;  Swiss,  9800;  aTera««, 
9900;  Englishman,  91,200;  average,  91,200.  The  homes  of  17  empl<^te  are  mortgaged, 
which  is  31-|-per  oent  Value  of  mortgaged  bomee,  9I6;800;  mortgaged  tor  93350;  whioh 
is  23-per  oent  of  valuation.  The  homes  of  10  Ameneana  aia  mortgaged  for  92460; 
2  Ganadiana,  9100;  1  Hollander,  (QOO;  3  Germans,  9800;  1  Swiss,  93O0.    During  the  year 


BIOHTfi  AKNUAIi  BEPOBT. 


OB-|^er  oent.  Total  eavuigs,  including  payments  and  improTemeute  upon  homee, 
tlS|308,  wbiob  is  16-)-per  oent  of  total  earnings.  Total  present  worth  of  134  employ^ 
(0  Dot  reporting),  9157,580,  averwe,  11,176.97.  AmeriitanB,  72:  total,  |100,50&;  aven 
Ml^aSM;  CanadiBiiB,  U;  total,  &,iBO;  average,  1770^;  HolWdera,  18;  total,  113,! 


srerage,  $738.61;  OeTiDan0,22i  total,  t2S/K)0;  aTorage,  $1,136.36;  Sootohmen,  6;  total, 
#t,S0Oi  avenue,  «860i  Swedes,  2;  total  91,100;  average,  9560;  Norwegian,  1;  total,  91,300; 
SwisB,  2;  total,  91,400;  average,  9700;  Bngliehmen,  1;  total,  2^;  average,  92,200.  One 
empk^d  ie  worth  96,000.  19  (Jernisne  hod  91,850  upon  arrival  in  thia  oountiy;  13 
nollandera,  91,090;  7  Canadiana,  9740;  4  SootohmoD,  9365;  2  Bwedee,  996:  1  Norwegian, 
9150;  1  Swiss,  980;  1  Englishman,  960a  Total  present  worth  of  foreigners,  967,076. 
Njunberrentu^  homes,  47;  Americans,  18;  Canadiana,  6;  Hollanders,  13;  Germans,?; 
Soolobmeii,3;Swedee,2.  One  single  man  and  3  widowers  are  renters.  44-|-peroent  of 
manied  man  and  33-per  oent  of  total  employ^  rent.  Total  monthly  rent,  9417;  average, 
98.87.  Total  aunool  rent,  96,004;  average,  9106.46.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  earnings,  .l&V. 
Far  o«at  of  rent  to  expenses,  .17-.  Total  monthlj'  rent  of  Americano,  9155;  average, 
98.61;  Caoadians,  918;  average,  99.60;  Hollanders,  9102;  average,  98.60; .  Germans,  9»; 
average,  99.14;  Sootohmen,  ^;  average,  99.33;  Swedes,  920;  average,  910. 

Nambetofemplo;^  boarding,  35.wlii(ih  is  25'per  cent  of  total.  7  live  at  home  and 
give  wages  to  parents.  Total  weekly  board,  9129.10;  average,  93.69;  Americana,  30;  total, 
976,10;  average,  93.75;  Canadians.  4;  total,  914.60;  average  93.62;  Hollanders,  2;  total,  97; 
aven^,  93.50;  Germans,  7;  total,  925.50;  average,  &.64;  Sootohmen,  1;  total,  93.60; 
Swiss,  1;  total,  9.3.50.  17  employ^  keep  an  itemized  aocount  of  their  eipenses,  which 
ifl  12-per  oent  88  own  sewing  machines,  which  is  87+per  oent  of  those  supporting 
Camilies.  38  own  musical  instrumente,  which  is  26-t-per  cent.  Number  of  musical 
instruments;  Pianos,  5;  organs,  28;  violins,  5;  guitars,  2.  Number  who  take  newspapers 
and  magazines,  108:  Amerioans,  66;  Canadians,  9;  Hollandera,  11;  Germans,  17;  Scotch- 
men, 3;  Norwegian,  1;  Englishman,  1.  T5-|'per  cent  lake  newspapers,  of  which  61-|-  are 
Americans.  Number  of  dailies  taken,  93;  story,  2;  religious,  11;  labor,  3;  soientiflo,  1; 
loool  and  other  weekly  paper,  72;  magazines  5. 

Sixty-five  work  at  hand  and  57  at  machine  work  and  21  at  both.  17  reported  that  their 
labor  organization  had  been  of  financial  benefit  to  them,  and  12  no  flnanoiol  benefit 
Other  than  financially,  28  reported  no  benefit  34  carry  life  insurance  amounting  to 
9eC^IXK);average,  91,764.71;  Americans,  27;  total.  951,000;  Germans,  4,  total,  96,000;  Hol- 
landers, 2;  total,  ft^OOO;  Canadians,  1;  total,  1,000.  24-per  cent  of  employ^  are  insured. 
S  belong  to  benefit  societies:  Americans,  14;  total  970;  average,  95;  Germans,  7;  total, 
986;  average,  95;  Hollanders,  4;  total,  920;  average.  95;  Canadians,  4;  total,  920;  average, 
96.    Total  weekly  benefit,  9146;  average,  96,    W+per  oent  tielang  to  benefit  aooieties. 
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One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  emplo;^  were  oanvasaed:  Aspinwall  Manutaoturing 
Co.  (manufatturera  of  potato  planters  and  potat'i   diggera),   15;  Roberta,  Throp  &  Co 

(raaoufBctureTB  of  tbrebhinK  machines,  i-owere  and  torn  Ebellere),  IB;  Sheffield  Veloci- 
pede Car  Co.  (mooufacturerB  of  hand,  puah  and  velocipede  csra,  iocomotiTe  stand  pipes,' 
Bwitchee  and  electric  street  car  truclts),  106. 

Natiouallty:  Americans,  132;  Oermane.  6;  Canadian,  1.  96-per  oent  are  Amerioam) 
and  5-l-per  cent  foreigners.  Parentage  of  those  bom  in  the  United  Statee:  American, 
123;  Qarman,  6;Scotch,  1;  Holland,  1;  English,  t.  93-|-per  cent  have  Amerioan  and, 
T-per  cent  foreign  parents.  104  employ^  are  married,  34  are  single  and  1  widower. 
There  arp  employed  1  boy  15,  one  14  and  one  13  years  of  a^e.  30  support  self  only,  and 
109  support  families:  Americans,  103;  Germans,  5;  Canadians,  1.  In  109  families  there 
are  159  children,  of  whom  154  are  supported.  31  married  men  have  no  children:  30  are 
Americans  and  1  German,  Of  the  childreD  supporttd  47  are  under  5  years  of  a^;  106 
are  5  and  under  20  and  1  is  over  20,  88  attend  school,  which  is  S3-f-per  cent  of  school 
age.  All  attend  the  public  schools.  Number  of  persons  eupparted  in  families,  SS2. ' 
18  employes  support  24  peiBOna  besides  wife  and  children.  Total  number  of  weeks 
worked  during  the  year,  6347;  average,  45.6-|-.  1S6  men  or  91-per  cent  loatSBl  weeks 
or  16  years  and  49  weel^.  Cause  of  lost  time:  Sickness,  7;  laid  off,  57;  laid  off  andstok- 
nese,  21;  laid  off  and  no  vrark,  1;  shut  down  and  vacation,!;  va<-ation,  6;  no  work.  16; 
laid  off  and  vacation,  4;  holidays  and  laid  off,  5;  holidays,  2;  accident  and  vacati<m,  2; 
at  school,  2;  sickness  and  no  work,  1;  shut  down,  1.  Tot«l  pnnual  earninga,  t57 ,634.85; 
average,  S414.64.  Total  annual  income  from  other  resources,  {2.840,  as  follows:  Pami^ 
earnings,  9450;  boarding,  9112;  heirship,  9900;  pensions,  $350;  interest,  9360;  rent,  t4C3i 
other  sources,  9205.  Total  annual  earnings  of  Americana,  954,465,05;  average,  9412.61; 
Qermans,  92.704,80:  average,  9405.80;  Canadian,  f375;  average,  9?75.  Average  weekly 
wages  of  married  man,  99,82;  single  man,  90,64;  all  employes,  ^.01.  Wages  Mid  per 
week:  One  employ^.  93;  one,  93.M;  seven,.94.50:  three,  95.40;  two,  96:  fifteen,  96.75;  two, 
9T;twelve,  97,50;  one,  97.80;  thirteen,  98;  one,  98.10;  one,  $8.25:  one,  98.30;  one,  98.40; 
one,98,50;one,  98.70;  tvi-enty-ceven,  99;  one,  99.26;  one,  99,48;  one,  16.60;  two,  910;  one, 
910,25;  twelve,  910.50;  one,  910.G0;  three,  910,80;  two,  911.40;  fifteen,  912;  one,  912.60; 
four,  913,50;  two,  915;  three,  918. 

Total  family  eipenses,  943,196;  per  capita,  9110.48;  Americans,  940,620;  per  capita, 
9110.68;  Germans,  12,223;  per  capita,  9117;  Canadians,  9353;  per  capita,  970.60.  Number 
owning  homes,  66:  Americans,  61;  Germans,  4;  Canadian,  1.  All  home  owners  are 
married  men.  63+ per  cent  of  married  men  own  homes,  92+p6r  cent  of  home  owners 
are  Americans  and  8-per  cent  foreigners.  Total  value  of  homes,  956,475;  average,  9S55.68; 
Americans,  948,925;  average,  9802.05;  Qermans.  95,950;  average,  91,487.50;  Canadian, 
91,600;  average,  916,000.  The  homes  of  39  employfia  are  mortgaged,  which  is  59+per 
cent.  Value  of  mortgaged  homes,  933,170;  mortgaged  for  913,053,  which  is  39-|~P°'' 
cent  of  valuation.  The  homes  of  37  Americans  are  mortgaged  for  912,103;  1  German, 
9500;  1  Canadian,  9450.  During  the  year  55employfe  made  paymenta  and  improvements 
upon  homes  amounting  to  94,783,  and  38  men  saved  94,752  m  money.  Total  nunaber  of 
employ^  who  saved,  82,  which  la  59^per  cent.  Total  savings,  including  payments  and 
improvements  upon  homes,  99,535,  which  is  16-per  cent  of  total  earnings.  Total  pi«aNit 
wotthofl30  employes  (9  not  reporting),  9104.630;  average,  9804,84 :  Amerioaos,  124; 
total;  992,930;  average,  9749,43;  Oermana,  5;  total  910,300;  average,  92,000;  CauAdian,  1; 
total,  (1,400;  average,  91,400.    One  employ^  is  worth  ^,000.     Two  Germans  bad  9100 
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upon  arrival  in  this  oountiy.  Total  present  worth  of  foreigaera,  911,700.  Number 
TKttAng  homes,  36;  AmerioanB,  35;  Germans,  1.  Two  rentere  are  eatgle  men  and  4  have 
reot  tree.  324-per  cent  of  married  men  and  26-per  o<>nt  of  total  rent  Total  monthly 
rent,  $208.63;  average,  $5.79.  Total  annual  rent,  92,508.66;  average,  969.51.  Per  cent  of 
rent  to  eaminge,  .16-.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  ezpeneeB,  .16-.  Total  monthl;^  rent  of 
Amenceaa,  C201.63;  average,  $5.81;  Qermane,  total  $1;  average,  $1. 

Number  of  employ^  boarding,  22,  which  ie  16-per  oent  of  total.  Five  live  at  home 
and  give  wogee  to  porenta;  2  live  at  home  and  pay  no  stated  amount  for  board,  and  3 
live  at  home  and  support  family.  Total  weekly  board,  $63.50;  average,  $2.^;  all 
Amerioaus.  12  employ^  keep  an  itemized  acoount  of  their  eipenaeB,  which  ia  9-per 
oeut.  91  own  sewing  machines  which  is  SS-l-per  cent  of  thoee  supporting  families.  42 
own  mueioal  instruments,  whion  ia  30-|^per  oent.  Number  of  mnaical  instruments; 
Hanoe,  4;  organs,  19;  melodeona,  3;  violins,  6;organette,  1;  horns,  3;  bugle,  l;olarionetfi, 
2;  cometa,  2;  bass  viol,  1;  bonjofl;  2;  tuba,  1;  baritone,  1;  acoordions,  3;  piccolo.  1;  trom- 
bone, 1;  guitara,  2;  mueio  bos,  1.  Number  who  take  newspapers  and  mogaiznee,  109; 
Amerioans,  101;  Qermans,  4;  Canadians,  1.  76-t'per  oeut  take  newspapers  and  magazines, 
of  which  95-t-per  cent  are  Americans.  Number  of  dailies  taken,  61;  story,  9;  sporting,  2; 
religious,  12;  Boientifio,  15;  local  and  other  weekly  papers,  126;  magazines,  8;  miscel- 
laneous, 1. 

Sixty-three  work  at  hand  and  19  at  machine  work,  and  27  at  both.  Eight  men  or 
6-per  cent  have  been  injured  since  engaged  as  employ^  23  carry  life  insurance 
amounting  to  $28,400;  average,  $1,234.78;  Americana,  20;  total,  $24,400;  Germans,  2; 
total,  $3,000;  Canadians,  1;  total,  1.  IT-per  cent  are  insured.  Nine  belong  to  benefit 
Bocietiee  (all  Americans),  which  is  6-|-per  cent.  Total  weekly  benefit,  $76.20;  averaga, 
$8.46.  6  per  cent  Ijelong  to  benefit  societies. 
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ANN  AEBOa 

Nine^-one  employ^  were  oanvasMd:  F.  Wagner  dt  Bros.,  6;  Hunter  A  TumbulKmaDn- 
taotur«ra  of  Oorliss  eosinee,  vertioal  engioee  sad  boUera),  7;  Walker  &  Co.,  (monutactDT- 
ers  ot  carriages),  11;  A.  P.  FerKUBoa  (manufacturer  of  road  oarta,  waeona  and  oarriafM), 
16j  Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.  (manufaoturera  ot  farm  implements),  51. 

Nationalilr:  Americaos,  65;  Oermons,  11;  Canadians,  9;  Engliahmen,  4.;  IriBhmen,  % 
71-|-per  oent  are  AmerioanH  and  29-per  oent  foreignerB.  Of  the  foreignera  12-|-  are 
Qermane;  34-+-Mr  oent  Canadians;  15+per  cent  Englishmen  and  S-per  cent  Irishmen. 
Farentage  o(  tttose  born  in  the  United  Statee:  American,  41;  Qerman,  19;  Iri^  i; 
Gngliah,  1.  63-f-per  oent  have  American  and  3T-per  oent  foraign  parenl&  62  are  married, 
38  single  and  1  a  widower.  57-j-per  cent  are  married,  12-per  cent  single  and  l+pw  cent 
widowers.  3i  support  self  only;  1  aupporte  others  than  self  h;  boarding,  and  56  support 
families:  Amerioans,  36;  Oermans,  9;  Canadians,  6;  Englishmen,  i;  Iriuiman,  L  In  66 
familiea  there  are  Hi  obildren,  of  whom  99  ore  supported.  9  married  men  have  ao 
children:  7  or  7T+per  cent  are  Americans;  1  German  and  1  Eogliahman.  Of  liia  chil- 
dren supported  22  are  under  5  years  of  age;  li  are  5  years  of  age  and  under  20,  and  3sre 
over  20.  57  attend  school,  which  is  77+p6r  oent  of  sohool  age.  52  or  91+p6r  oent  attend 
the  public  schools  and  5  parochial.  Number  of  oersons  supportod  in  lamiliae,  160;  by 
boarding,  1.  9  emplc^te  support  10  persons  beeiaee  wife  and  children.  Total  number 
ot  weeks  worked  during  the  year,  3,913;  average,  43.  62  men  or  70-per  oent  lost  1456 
weeltB,  or  22  years  and  12  weeke.  Cause  ot  lost  time:  vocation,  1;  laid  off,  38;  sick  and 
no  work,  3;  shut  down,  1;  no  work,  19;  sick  and  laid  off,  5;  worked  tor  self^  1;  (uckneea, 
3;  accident,  L  Total  annual  earnings,  (34,360;  average,  1377.58.  Total  uoome  from 
other  reeouroea,  13.713,  as  follows:  family  earnings,  11,101;  boarding,  tSOB;  hMr^ip, 
C1,000;  pensions.  9168;  interest,  tl85;  rent,  (315;  other  souroea,  9736.  Total  annual 
eamingsof  Americans,  (24,249.40;  average,  *37a06;  aermanB,|S,8OL60;  averaee, I34fiil6; 
Cuiadians,  tl,00&50;  average,  $445.16;  EnglisbmMi,  $1,639.60;  average.  1409.90;  Iriah- 
men,  9660;  average,  9330.  Average  weekly  wagee  of  married  men,  910.46;  single  men, 
96J30;  all  employ^  KI.7L  Wages  paid  per  week:  five  employ^  93  each;  one,  13.65; 
five,  91;  one,  94^;  three.  95;  eleven,  96;  one,  96.90;  two,  97;  seven,  97.60;  one,  caiO; 
Uiree,  98.40;  Biiteen,  90;  three,  910;  seven,  910.50;  one,  9la80;  three,  9U.40;  lourtewi 
912;  one,  912.50;  one,  913.50;  two,  914;  two,  91S;  one  918. 

Total  family  expenses,  923,974;  per  capita,  9110.99.  Americana,  915,963;  per  capita, 
$121.85;  Canadians,  ^73;  per  capita.  9118.65;  Germans,  94,069;  per  oapita,  987;  English- 
men, 91,312;  per  capita,  9^.71;  Irishmen^  9237;  per  capita,  ^.25.  Number  owning 
homes,  27:  Americano,  15;  Canadians,  4;  Germans,  5;  Engliahmen,  2;  Irishmen,  L  26 
married  men  and  1  single  man  own  homes.  50  per  cent  of  married  men  own  homee. 
65-|-per  oent  of  home  owners  are  Americans  and  45-per  cent  foreigners.  Total  value  of 
homes,  929,776;  average,  91,102.77;  Americana,  918^50;  average,  9i.223.33;  Oermans, 
95,200;  average,  91,040;  Canadians,  94,175;  average,  91,043.75;  Engliehmen,  91,250;  aver- 
age, 9625;  Irishmen,  1800;  average,  9800.  The  homee  ot  16  employ^  are  mortgaged, 
which  is  594-per  cent  Value  ot  mortgaged  homes,  915,975;  mortgaged  for  97,400,  which 
is  46+per  cent  of  valuation.  The  homes  of  8  Americans  are  mortgaged  for  91,450;  4 
Germans  for  91,250;  2  Canadians,  9700;  1  Englishman,  9T00;  1  Irishman,  9300.  During 
the  year  15  employee  made  payments  and  improvements  upon  homes  amountmg  to 
91^04,  and  18  men  saved  92,785  m  money.  Total  number  of  employ^  who  saved,  32, 
which  is  35-|-per  cent    Total  savings,  including  payments  and  improvemente  upon 
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homee,  fi.089,  which  is  12-per  cent  of  total  earninffB.  Total  present  worth  of  73  employSa 
(18  not  reporting),  9;)9,390;  average,  ^13.56;  Americans,  i9;  tatal,  $^1,5.^5;  average, 
»848.67;  German b,  9;  total,  87,5801  average,  $84-2.22;  CanadianH,9;  total,  8C.975;  averoKB, 
t775;  EngliBhrnen,  i;  total,  eJ,2i50;  average,  6562.50;  Iriehmen,  2;  total,  81,000;  averoge, 
$500.  Oae  employ^  is  worth  $10,000.  Four  Canadians  had  8181  upon  arrival  in  this 
country;  I  German,  840;  1  Englishman,  $20.  Total  present  worth  of  foreigners,  $17,805. 
Number  renting  homea,  26:  Amarioaus,  19;  CaDadians.  2;  Qermaas,  3;  Eiigli^meQ,  2. 
One  single  man  rents  and  1  has  rent  free.  48-{-per  cent  of  viarried  men  and  29-per  cent 
of  total  employ^  rent  Total  monthly  rent,  $149.68;  average,  $5.73.  Total  annual  rent, 
$1,794.96;  average,  869.03.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  earnings,  .15+;  por  oent  ot  rent  to 
expenses,  .15-.  Total  monthly  rent  ot  AmerioanB,  $110.08;  average  $5.79;  Canadians, 
814.60;  average,  87.25;  Gennana,  $14.60;  average,  $1.83;  Englishmen,  $10.60;  average, 
$3.26. 

Number  ofempto^^  boarding,  20,  which  ie  22-percent  of  total.  12  live  at  home  and  give 
vageBtoparentB;2hveathome  and  support  family,  and  3  live  at  home  and  pa;  no  stated 
amount  for  board.  Total  weekly  board,  $61;  average,  $3.05;  Americans,  16;  total  $18; 
average,  $3;  Canadians,  3;  total,  89.50;  avera^,  83.17;  Irishmen,  1;  total,  $3.50.  6  keep 
on  itemized  oooount  of  their  expenses,  wbioh  is  6-HMr  oent  ot  total.  44  own  eewing^ 
mochinas,  which  is  79-per  oent  of  those  supporting  families.  38  own  mueioal  inetru- 
mMits,  wbioh  is  42-per  oent    Number  ot  musical  instrumeota:   Pianos,  3;  organs,  11; 

Suitars,  4;  violins,  T;  accordion,  1;  banjos,  i\  pioooloa,  2;  flutes,  3;  organette,  1;  melo- 
BOOB,  2;  cornet,  1;  trombone,  1;  horns,  2;  harp,  1;  baea  viols.  2;  zither,  L  Number 
ot  empl<^^  who  take  newspapers  and  magazines,  72:  Americaas,  Si;  Uonadiaos,  8; 
Germans,  8;  Englishmen,  3.  T9-{-per  cent  take  newspapers  and  magazinsB,  of  which  74- 
ors  Americans.  Number  taking  dailies,  43;  story,  15;  sporting,  1;  religious,  4;  labor,  1; 
aoientific,  2;  local  and  other  weekly  newspapers,  66;  magazines,  8. 

Beventy  workatbandand21  at  machine  work.  3  men.or5-t-^roent  have  been  injured 
since  engaged  as  employ^  3  reported  that  their  lal>or  organization  hod  been  of  finan- 
cial beuelit  to  them,  and  2  no  financial  benefit.  Other  than  Snanoially,  2  reported  that- 
thoir  labor  organization  had  been  of  benefit  socially  and  educationally;  1  educationally 
and  2  no  benefit.  18  carry  life  ineuranoe  amounting  to  $21,113;  average,  $1,173.(6;. 
Americans,  11;  total,  813,590;  Canadians.  3;  total,  $3,500;  Germans,  3;  total,  83,026; 
Englishmen,  1;  total,  $1,000.  20-per  cent  ot  employ^  are  insured.  14  belong  to  benefit 
societies:  Amerioans,  9;  total  weekly  benefit,  836;  average  $1;  Canadians,  1;  total,  $5; 
Germans,  3;  total,  811;  average,  83.67;  English,  1;  total,  81.  Total  weekly  bwiefit,  $56; 
average,  $1.    l&-f-per  oent  belong  to  benefit  societies. 


PLYMOUTH. 

Eighty-eight  employ^  were  oanvassed:  Chas.  Brems,  5:  L.  H.  Bennett  (manufacturer 
of  tanning  mille),  6;  Plymouth  Iron  and  Wind  Mill  Co.  (manufaoturers  of  wind  mills 
and  air  rifles),  11;  Plymouth  Air  Rifle  Co.  (manutooturera  of  ur  rifles),  14;  Morkham  Air 
Rifle  Co.,  52. 

Nationality:  Americana,  80;  Canadians,  4;  Sootohmen,  2;  Frenchman,  1;  Irishman,  L 
91-per  oent  are  Americans  and  9-f-per  cent  foreigners.  Parentage  ot  those  born  in  the 
United  States:  American,  65;  German,  6;  English,  1;  Irish,  3;  Sootoh,  2.  81+per  oent 
have  American,  and  19-per  cent  foreign  parents.  46  are  married,  37  single  and  5 
widowers.  52+per  oent  are  married,  42-|-  single  and  6-per  cent  widowers.  37  support 
self  only;  2  support  otbera  than  self  by  boarding,  and  49  support  familiee:  Americans, 
M;  Canadians,  2;  Scotchmen,  Frenchmen  and  Irishmen,  1  each.  In  49  families  there 
are  71  children,  66  of  whom  are  supported.  9  married  men,  all  Americans,  have  no 
children.  Of  the  children  supported,  23  are  under  5  years  of  age;  39  are  6  and  under  20, 
and  1  are  over  20.  26  attend  school,  which  is  72-per  cent  of  school  age.  All  attend  the 
the  public  schools.  Number  of  persons  supported  in  families,  120;  supported  by  board- 
ing. 3.  8  employes  support  11  pereons  besides  wife  and  children.  Total  number  of 
weeks  worked  during  the  year,  3,933;  average,  45.2-f.  72  men  or  82-per  cent  lost  393 
weeks  or  11  years  and  21  weeks.  Cause  of  lost  time:  Laid  off.  17;  vacation,  9;  sickness 
and  laid  oft,  6;  no  work,  15;  sickness,  11;  sickness  and  no  work,  5;  accident,  1;  accident 
and  laid  off,  1;  at  school,  1;  laid  off  and  vacation,  1;  sickneaa  and  vacation,  4;  no  work 
and  vacation,  1.  Total  annual  earnings,  83  i,656.35;  average,  $382.46.  Total  income  from 
other  resonroee,  81380,  as  follows:  Boarding,  8300;  pensions,  $576;  interest,  $1M;  not, 
$50;  other  aourcee,  $260.    Total  annual  earnings  of  Amerioans,  129,796^;    averagey. 
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0372.^;  CanBdiaDB,  92.037;  avflrage,  1509.25;  Sootohmen.  1688.50;  avarage,  134425; 
Fronchmaa,  K>86;  avera^  SS8S;  Irishmoo,  $546;  averagD,  KiS.  Average  weekly  wagea 
of  married  men,  Kt.lO;  eingle  men,  $7.!i2;  all  employ^  18.36.  Wages  paid  per  week: 
One^mploy^,  93;  fouT,  $LSO;  oae,  91.75;  one,  95;  one,  9o.U);  eleven,  96;  one,  K.2S;  one, 
96150;  tbroe,  96.60;  oa^  96-75;  ODe.  96.90;  eight,  97;  one,  97.38;  fourteen,  97.50;  five,  8; 
one,  98.75;  one,  98.76;  eight,  98;  one,  99.60;  two,  910;  two,  910.50;  fourteen,  912;  three, 
913.5t);  two,  915. 

Total  family  expenaee,  918,962;  per  capita,  911214;  Americana,  916,323;  per  capita, 
9106.69;  CanadiaQB,  9907;  percapita,9151.17;  Sootohmeu,  9588;  per  capita,  91'J6;  Frencb- 
men,9588;  per  capita,  9196 ;  Irish  men,  9546;  percapita,9136.fi0.  Number  owning  homes, 
15:  Americans,  14;  Canadian,  1.  All  home  owners  are  married.  324-per  cent  of 
married  men  own  homes.  934-per  cent  of  home  owners  are  Americans  and  7-per  cent 
foreigners.  Total  value  of  homes,  915,800;  average.  91.06.3.33:  Americana,  total,  913.300; 
average,  9850;  Canadian,  1;  total,  92.500.  5  are  mortgaged,  which  is  33H-per  cent.  Value 
of  mortgaged  homee,  95,200;  mortgaged  for  91,9oO.  which  is  37+per  cent  of  valuation. 
Thvhomes  of  four  Americans  are  mortgaged  for  91.150;  1  Canadian  for  9800.  Durinc 
the  year  8  men  made  payments  and  improvements  upon  homee  amounting  to  9321^  ana 
43  saved  94,700  in  money.  Total  number  of  employ^  who  saved.  45,  which  is  51-|-per 
cent.  Total  savings,  iuoluding  paymente  and  improvements  upon  homes,  95,028.  which 
ia  l6-per  cent  of  earnings.  Total  preeent  worth  of  79  employes  (9  not  reporting},  950,- 
916;  average,  9644.49;  Americans,  72;  total,  942,565;  averwe,  9591.18;  Canndians,  4; 
total,  94  850;  average.  91.237.50;  Scotchman,  1;  total,  92,500;  Frenchman,!;  total,  9300; 
Irishman,!;  total,  9600.     2  Canadians  had  91,300   upon  arrival   in  this   oountry.    Total 

S resent  worth  of  foreigners.  93,350.  Number  renting  homes,  29;  Americans,  &;  Cano- 
ian,  Bootch,  French,  and  Irish,  1  each.  2  renters  are  widowers  and  2  have  rent  free. 
58+per  cent  of  married  men  and  33~per  cent  of  total  employ^  rent  Total  monthly 
rent,  9149;  average,  95.14.  Total  annual  rent.  91,73ri;  average,  961.65.  Per  cent  of  rent 
to  earnings,  .lfi+.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  expenses,  .15-|-.  'I\>tal  monthly  rent  of  Ameri- 
cana, 9132.60;  average  95.30;  Canadian,  1;  total,  95;  Scotchman,  1;  total,  ^50;  Frenoh- 
man,  1;  total,  95;  Iruhman,  1;  total.  94. 

Number  of  employ^  boarding,  31,  which  is  SS+per  cent.  1  employ^  Uvea  at  home 
and  gives  wages  to  parents:  3  live  at  home  and  support  family;  6  live  at  home  and  p» 
no  etat«d  amount  for  boara.  Total  weekly  board,  994;  average,  93.03;  Americans,  28; 
total, 984.25;  average.  93.01;  Canadians,  2;  total,  96.76;  average.  9337;  Scotchman,  I; 
total,  93.  16  employ^  keep  an  itemized  account  of  their  expenses,  which  is  17-|-per 
cent.  36  own  sewing  machines,  which  is  73-|-per  cent  of  those  supporting  families.  33 
own  musical  instrumenta,  which  is  36-fper  cent  Number  of  musical  inatrumenta: 
Pianos,  3;  organs.  15;  violins,  6;  guitars.  4;  horns.  3;  accordions,  2;  clarionets,  2;  trom- 
bone, 1;  flutes,  2;  melodeon,  1;  banjo,!.  Number  of  employ^  who  take  newspapeTS 
and  magazines,  62:  Americans,^;  Canadians,  4;  Scotchman,!;  Irishman,  L  W-^-per 
cent  tAke  newspapers  and  msgazines,  of  which  88-|-per  cent  are  Americans.  Number  of 
dailies  taken,  36;  story,  4;  sporting,  2;  religious,  4;  labor,!;  aoientiflo,4;  looa!  and  otber 
weekly  papers,  4i3;  magazines,  7. 

Forty-one  work  at  hand  and  4!  at  machine  work,  and  6  at  both.  6  men,  or  6-peroent 
have  been  injured  since  engaged  as  employ^  5  reported  that  iheir  labor  organization  had 
been  of  financial  benefit  to  them,  and  three  nn  financial  benefit.  Other  than  financially, 
7  reported  that  their  labor  organization  had  been  of  benefit  soci'iUy  and  educatioD- 
ally.  and  1  no  benefit.  4  carry  lite  insurance  amounting  to  96,000;  aversMS  91,500; 
Americans.  3;  total,  96,000;  Canadian,!;  total,  91,000.  &-per  cent  of  employ^  ore 
insured.  14  belong  to  benefit  societies:  Amerionns,  12;  total,  954:  average,  94  50; 
Canaditm,  1;  total,  94;  Fremhrnan.  1,  total,  94.  Total  weekly  benefit,  962;  average. 
94.43    Ifi-per  oent  belong  to  benefit  societies. 


ADRIAN. 

Seventy-five  employ^  were  oanvaraed:  Kelle  A  Sooa.,  9;  C.  W.  Rose  (manutactuter  ot 
wheelbarrows),  10;  Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.  (manufaotureis  of  bnck  uid 
tile  ma(.-hinee),  22;  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.  (manufscturersot  woven  wire  fence).  3t 

Nationality:  Americans,  61;  Germans,  10;  Englishmen,  2;  Irishmen,  2.  81-|-percent 
are  Americans  and  19-per  cent  foreigners.  Of  the  foreigners  7I-|-per  oenlare  Germans; 
14+peT  cent  Englishmen  and  14-f  per  cent  IriEhmen.    Parentage  of  those  boro  in  tbs 
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U&itod  States:  American,  13',  OermsD,  lOj  EngliBh,  3;  Canadian,  2;  Irish,  Scotch  aod 
Holland,  1  each.  70-|^per  cent,  have  Ameriooa  and  %-per  cent  foreign  parenu.  18 
employ^  are  married,  26  single  and  2  widowere.  64  per  cent  are  married,  33+per  cent 
sinffle  and  2-(-per  cent  widowere.  24  support  self  onl; ;  1  eupporte  others  than  self  bf 
by  Doarding,  and  GO  support  tamtliee:  Americans.  38;  Germans,  6;  English  and  Irish,  2 
each.  In  60  families  there  are  10i>  cbildreo,  of  whom  97  areeup^rted.  11  married  men 
have  no  children:  10  are  Amerioaos  and  1  Qerman.  OF  the  ohildren  supported  25  are 
under  6  years  of  age;  03  are  5  and  under  20,  and  9  are  over  20.  41  attend  school,  which 
is  69-f-per  oent  of  school  age.  31  or  TO-f-per  cent  attend  the  public  schools;  6  parochial 
and  7  select  Number  of  persons  supported  in  families,  152;  by  boarding,  2.  7  employ^ 
support  9  persons  besides  wife  and  oKildren.  Total  number  of  weeks  worked  during  the 
year.  3,350;  average,  44.&f .  62  men,  or  83-per  oent  lost  550  weeks,  or  10  years  and  30 
weeks.  Cause  of  lost  time:  Laid  off,  16;  holidays,!;  sickness,  9;  no  work.  11 :  vacation, 
6;  sickness  and  no  work,  4;  holidaysand  laid  off,  1;  accident  andno  work,l;  shutdown, 
1;  aooident.  3;  laid  o9  and  sioknesa,  5;  accident  and  vacation,  1;  accident  and  sick,  1. 
Total  annual  earnings,  t30,491.20;  aveiage,  $106.55.  Total  income  from  other  reeourcee, 
S1.619,  as  (oIIowh:  Family  earnings,  tl56;  boarding,  $200;  penaioos,  $288;  interest.  C250; 
rent,  C370;  other  souri'ee,  ^55,  Total  annual  earnings  of  Americans,  (24,819,20;  average, 
M06.87;  Germans. $4,295;  average, $429,50;  Englishmen, $850.50;  average,$125.25;  Irish- 
men, $526.50;  average,  $263.2.').  Average  weekly  wages  of  married  men,  $10,IM;  single 
men,  $7.13;  all  cmoloy^  $9.07.  Wages  paid  per  week;  one  employ^  $3.50;  three,  $1; 
two.  $■);  five,  $6;  one,  $6.50;  two,  $6,75;  four,  $7;  twelve,  $7,50;  one,  $7.85;  three,  $8; 
one,  $8.40;  eight,  $9;  one.  $9.80;  four,  $10;  one,  $1[).2.'>;  eight,  $10.50;  one,  $10.80;  two, 
$11;  ten,  $12;  one,  $13;  one,  $13.10:  two.  $15;  one,  $21,60. 

Total  family  eipenses,  $^086;  per  capita,  $10934;  AniericaQ8,$16,83a;  per  capita, 
1130.53;  Germans,  $3,811;  per  capita,  $79.40;  Englishmen,  $711;  per  capita,  $64,64; 
Irishmen,  $726;  per  capita,  $5L86.  Number  owning  homes, 29;  Americans,^;  (Germans, 
4;  Englishmen,  2;  Irishmen,  1.  27  married  men  and  2  widowers  own  homes,  56-)- per  oent 
of  married  men  own  homea  76-per  cent  of  home  owners  are  americans,  and  24-|-per  cent 
foreigners.  Total  value  ot  homes,  $30,550;  average,  $1.0p~>3,44;  Americans,  $21,300; 
average,  $1,113,(13;  Germans.  $?),850;  average,  $96:2.50;  Englishmen,  $1,500;  average, 
$750;  Irishman,  $700;  average,  $700.  The  homes  of  12  employ^  are  mortgaged,  which 
is  41-f  per  cent.  Value  of  mortgaged  homes,  $10,350;  mortgaged  for  $3,187,  which  is 
31-per  cent  of  valuation.  The  homes  of  9  Americans  are  mortgaged  for  $2,900;  1  Ger- 
man for  $100;  2  Englishmen,  $1S7.  During  the  year  10  employes  made  payments  and 
improvements  upon  homes  amounting  to  $869,  and  26  men  saved  $2,520  in  money. 
Total  number  of  employ^  who  saved,  33,  which  isll  percent.  Total  savings,  including 
]Myment«  and  improvements  upon  homes,  $3,339,  which  iall-4-per  cent  of  total  earnings. 
Total  present  worth  of  62  employes  (13  not  reporting),  JeJ^SO;  average,  $1,005.64; 
Americans,  49;  total,  $51,900;    average,   $1,039.18;  Germans,   9;    total,   $6,900;    average. 


$766.66;  Englishmen,  2;  total,  $1,900;  average.  $9oO;  Irishmen,  2;  total,  $1,650;  average, 
$825.  3  employes  are  worth  $5,000  each.  2  Oermans  had  $700  upon  arrival  in  this 
country.     Total  present  worth  of  foreigners,  $10,450.    Number  renting  homes,  20; 


Americana,  15;  Germans,  4;  Irishman,  1.  All  renters  are  married  men.  414-per  oentof 
married  men  and  27-per  cent  of  total  employ^  rent.  Total  monthly  rent,  $97.50; 
average,  $1.88.  Total  annual  rent,  $1,170;  average,  ^.50.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  earnings. 
.11-f;  per  oentof  rent  to  expenses,  ,15-.  Tutel  monthly  rent  ot  Americans.  $74.50; 
average,  $4.97;  Germans,  $17;  average,  $4.25;  Irishman,  $6;  average,  $8.  Number 
ot  employ^  boarding,  21,  which  is  28  per  oent  ot  total.  4  live  at  home  and  give  wages 
to  pareDts;  1  lives  at  home  and  supports  family;  1  lives  at  home  and  pays  no  Btat«d 
amount  for  board.  Totel  weekly  board,  $60.25;  average,  $2.87;  Americans,  19;  total, 
$'>5.2S;  average,  $2.91;  Germans,  2;  total,  5;  average,  S2.50.  10  keep  an  itemized  account 
of  their  eapenses,  which  is  IS+per  cent.  41  own  sewing  machinea.  which  is,  88  per  cent 
of  those  supporting  families.  19  own  musical  instrumente.  which  is  25-t-per  cent. 
Number  of  musical  inatruments:  Piano,  1;  organs,  8;  accordions,  3:  gu iters,  2;  drums, 
2;  violins,  2;  banjo,  1;  horn.  1.  Number  of  employes  who  take  newspapers  and 
magazines,  55:  Americans,  42;  Germans,  9;  Englishmen,  2;  Irishmen,  2.  T34-per  cent 
toke  newspapers  and  magazines,  of  which  76-|-per  cent  are  Americans.  Number  teking 
dailies,  'iG;  story,  1;  religious,  10;  scientitic.  2;  local  and  other  weekly  papers,  37; 
magazines,  8. 

Thirty-one  work  at  hand  and  35  at  machine  work  and  9  at  both.  7  men,  or  9-|-per  oent 
have  been  injured  since  engaged  as  employ^  1  reported  that  his  labor  organization  had 
been  ot  financial  benefit  to  him,  and  1  no  financial  benefit  Other  than  financially,  1 
reported  ttiat  his  labor  organization  had  been  of  benefit  socially  and  educationally  and 
3  educationally.  16  carry  life  insurance,  amounting  to  $11,415;  average,  $900.81; 
Americans,  10;  total,  $11,810;  Germans,  4;    total,  $1,910;  Englishmen,  2;   total,  $725^ 
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21-[-per  oeat  cany  1if«  insuTance.  16  belong  to  benefit  sooietiee;  AmeHcane,  10;  total. 
I!)9.S0;  average,  $3.98;  Oennans,  4;  totul,  916;  sveraee,  $4;  Englishmen,  2;  total,  l&'JO: 
a<rera^,  01.10.  Total  weakly  benefit,  864;  average,  8i  21+per  cent  belong  to  benefit 
Booieties. 

SAGINAW. 

Sixty-four  emplojfe  were  canvassed:  Koebler  Bros,  (blackamitb  and  maohine  jobbing 
ehop],  S;  Powere  Bloi;k  Mauhme  Worke  (maaufacturers  ot  lath  and  stave  macbinerj),  9; 
Micnigan  Saw  Works ( man utacturera of  saws),  9;Uorle7Bros.(inaiiufaotui«rBorharneaB 
and  lumbering  tools),  10;  MuUlellan  File  Co..  28. 

Nationality:  Americana,  88;  Germane,  15;  Canadiana,  8;  Irishman,  1;  Scotchiuan,  1; 
Austrian,  L  59-(-per  cent  are  Americans  and  41-per  cent  foreigners.  Of  t^e  toreignen 
5S-per  cent  are  Germans,  30+per  csent  Canadians,  4-per  cent  each  Irish,  Soob^ 
Austrian.  Parentage  ot  thoee  bom  in  the  Uuit«d  States:  Americans,  23;  GertuaDB,5; 
Irish,  2;  Canadian,  5;  Scotch,  3.  61- per  cent  have  Americoa  and  39+per  cent  foreign 
parents.  35  are  married,  28  single  and  1  widower.  65-per  cent  are  married,  44-per  cmt 
single  and  l-per  cent  widowers,  There  are  employ^  two  boys  15  years  of  age  and  om 
14.  29  support  setf  only,  and  35  support  families:  Americans,  IT:  Germans,  14;  Cu» 
dians,  4.  In  35  families  there  are  S3  children,  of  whom  77  are  supported.  Five  marrini 
men  hava  no  children:  4  are  Americans  and  1  Canadian.  Of  the  children  supported 
29  are  under  6  years  of  age;  48  are  5  and  under  20.  36  attend  school,  which  is  75  per 
(lent  of  school  age.  All  attend  the  public  schools.  Number  of  persons  supported  in 
(amil.es,  112.  Total  numbei  of  weeks  worked  during  the  year,  3,223;  average,  503*. 
31  men  or  48+peT  cent  loet  105  weeks  or  2  years  and  1  week.  Cause  of  lost  time: 
Sickness,  ^;  vacation,  2;  Biokneaa  and  laid  off,  2;  laid  off,  1;  sickness  and  vacation.  L 
Total  annut^  earnings,  {31,562;  average,  t5t0.03.  Total  income  from  other  resource^ 
9582,  OS  follows:  Family  earnings,  0430;  interest,  920;  rent,  0132.  Total  annual  eamingi 
ot  Americans,  020,493.50;  average,  0539.30;  Germans,  09,293;  average,  0619.53;  Canadians, 
83,883;  average,  8185.37;  Irishman.  8367.50;  average,  0367.50;  Scotchman,  8190;  averm 
0150;  Austrian,  i375;  average,  8375.  Average  weekly  wages  ot  married  men,  81223; 
single  men,  8H.T8;  all  employ^  810.72.  Wages  paid  pw  week:  Four  employ^  t3  eaeii; 
one,  04;  one,  0);  two,  86;  five,  87.50;  one,  08;  ten,  09;  one,  09.50;  five.  810;  Uiree,  01030; 
four.  011;  eight,  812;  one.  012.50;  three,  0L^.~jO;  one,  014;  ten,  015;  one,  016;  three,  01S. 
Total  family  expenses,  820,550;  per  capita,  8139.72;  Americans.  810,124;  per  capita,  816070; 
Germans,  08,426;  per  capita,  0120.37;  Canadians,  02,000;  per  capita,  8142.^  Nomber 
owning  homee,  19:  Americans,  9;  Canadian,  1;  Grermans,  9.  All  are  married  men.  St+pM 
cent  of  married  men  own  homes.  47+per  cent  of  home  ownersare  AmerioaneaudSS-per 
cent  foreigners.  Total  value  of  homes,  822,650;  average,  01,192.10;  Americans,  81I^S)0; 
average,  81,2^.88;  Germans,  810,200;  average,  81.133.33;  Canadian,  0850;  average,  8850 
Tbefaoroesot  13  emyloy6s  are  mortgag^  which  is  68-t-per  cent  Value  otraotgaged 
homes,  012,650;  mortgaged  for  83300,  which  is  26+perc6nt  of  valuation.  The  homseotS 
Americana  are  mortgaged,  01,200;  6  Germans,  81,300;  1  Canadian,  8800.  During 
the  year  13  employes  made  payments  and  improvements  upon  homea  amountiDg 
to  01,040  and  IT  men  saved  01,775  in  money.  Total  number  of  employ^  who 
saved,  30,  which  is  4T-per  oenU  Total  savings,  including  payments  and  im- 
provements upon  homes,  82,815,  which  is  8-f-per  cent  of  total  eaminga.  Total 
present  worth  of  55  employes  (9  not  reporting),  8K,0I0;  average,  0836.54;  Aeoeri- 
oans,  31;  total,  024,870;  average.  0t«2.2>;  Canadians,  T;  total,  02,020;  average,  0288.5T; 
Germans,  15;  total,  018.9T5;  average,  81,265;  Irishmen,  1;  total,  070;  Austnan,  1;  total, 
0T6.  Seven  Germans  had  8540  upon  arrivol  in  this  oountry ;  one  Canadian,  0150  Total 
f  resent  worth  of  foreigners,  021,140.  Number  renting  homes,  15:  Americans,  T;  Gei^ 
mans,  5;  Canadians.  3.  One  has  rent  free.  43-per  oent  of  married  men  and  ^+per 
cent  of  total  rent  Total  monthly  rent  084.50;  average,  85.63.  Total  annual  rent,  0W»; 
average,  67.60.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  earnings,  .12-.  Per  oent  ot  rent  to  axpenaee^  .12t, 
Total  monthly  rent  of  Americans,  011.50;  averags,  0>.93;  Germans,  826;  average,  85^1 
Canadians,  81T;  average,  85,68.  Number  of  employ^  tioarding.  21,  which  is  33-paroMit 
ot  total.  Seven  live  at  home  and  give  wages  to  parents.  Total  weekly  board,  ITS; 
average,  83.T1;  Americans,  11;  total,  831;  average,  03.83;  German,  1;  totaL,i3.50;  Outad- 
ians,  1;  total,  014.50;  average,  03.62;  Irishmen,  1;  total,  03;  Austrian,  1;  total,  83.  Fom 
keep  an  itemized  account  ot  their  expenses,  which  is  6+per  oent  27  own  sewing 
machines;  whioh  is  TTfper  oent  of  those  supporting  families.  12  own  musical  instmniNila; 
which  is  Id-per  oent  Number  ot  musical  inatrumants:  Pianos,  2;  organs,  B;  violins,  3; 
guitars.  2.  Number  of  employed  who  take  newspapers  and  magazines,  35:  Americ*nB,S; 
Germans,  9;  Canadians,  3.  65-per  cent  take  newspapers  and  magoiineB,  ot  which  K-ftt 
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oeot   are  Amaricane.  Number  of   dailies    taken,   33;    locEi)    and 
magazines,  1. 

^venteen  work  at  hand  and  3S  at  maohine  work  and  9  at  both.  1 
amounting  to  $29,700;  average,  81,856.2.i;  Amoricana,  9;  total,  *18, 
Germana,  4;  total,  I6.T0O;  average.  81,675;  Caaadiana,  3;  total,  tJ.OO 
25  per  cent  are  insured.    One  0«tman  belongs  to  a  benefit  society; 

MONTAGUE. 

Sizt^  employes  were  canvasaed,  all  in  the  Montague  Iran  Worl 
saw  mill  mEiohinery,  engines  and  boilere). 

Nationality:  Amerioans,  tH;  Germans,  14;  Hollanders,  8;  Caaadi: 
Swedes,  3.  45  per  cent  are  .^imericana  and  55  per  cent  loreignen 
42+per  cent  are  Germana;  2i+p6r  oent  Hollanders;  IShper  oenl 
cent  Scotchmen;  9+per  oent  Swedes.  Parentage  of  those  bom  in 
American,  12;  German,  5;  Canadian,  4;  Holland,  4;  Swede,  1;  S 
have  American  and  6&-peT  oent  foreign  parents.  46  emplo^^  ai 
and  2  widowers.  12  support  sell  only,  and  48  support  fainilies: 
mans,  10;  Hollanders,  6;  Canadians,  5;Swedefl,3;  Scotchmen,  2.  In 
159  children,  of  whom  115  are  supported.  Of  the  ohildren  suppo: 
years  of  age,  89  are  5  and  under  20,  and  2  are  over  20.    74  attend 

er  cent  ol  aahooL  age.  All  attend  the  public  schools.  Nun'ber  of 
niliee  165.  4  employ^  support  4  persons  besides  wife  and  ol 
ber  of  weeks  worked  during  the  year,  2,965;  average,  49.4+.  40  me 
155  weeks  or  2  years  and  51  weeks.  Cause  of  lost  time:  Sickn 
Total  annual  earnings,  (37,699;  average,  8628,31.  Total  income  from  i 
aa  follows:  Familyeamings,  8705;  rent,  896.  Total  annual  eamingso 
averatfe,  8670.33;  OermanB,  87,455;  average,  8532.50;  Hollanders,  85,2 
Canadians,  83,123;  average,  8621.60;  Sootchmen,  81,766;  averag 
81,9K>;  average,  8663.  Average  weekly  wages  of  married  men,  813.' 
all  employ^  812.G9.  Wages  paid  per  week:  Two  employes  16  eacl 
«9;  one,  810.50,  one,  812;  two.  813;  Bve,  813.60;  two,  814;  two,  814.50; 
four,  815;  one,  816;  one,  816.50;  two,  81S.  Total  family  expenses, 
8136.96;  Americans,  812,535;  percapita,  8147.47;  Germans,  83,823;  p 
landers,  81,760;  per  capita,  8144.24;  Canadians,  83,018;  pev  oapita, 
81,281;  par  capita,  898.51;  Swedes,  81,755;  per  capita,  8135.  Numbt 
Americans,  14;  Germans,  6;  Hollanders.  4;  Swedes,  2.  24  married 
and  I  widower  own  homea.  52+per  oent  of  married  men  own  ho 
home  owners  are  Americans  and  46+per  oent  are  foreigners.  Total 
550;  average,  $828.84;  Americans,  812,100;  average,  8864.28;  Gern 
8775;  Hollanders,  83,100;  average.  8775;  Swedes,  81,700;  average,  8Sj 
employes  are  mortgaged,  which  is  42+per  cent  Value  of  bomei 
mortgaged  for  82,100;  which  is  23-|-per  cent  of  valuation.  The  hoi 
are  mortgaged  for  8500;  4  Germans,  870O;  2  Hollanders,  8400;  2  Sn 
the  year  20  employ^  made  payments  and  improvements  upon  t 
82,430  and  21  saved  82J50  in  money.  Total  number  who  saved, 
oent.  Total  savings,  including  payments  and  improvements  upon 
is  13-per  oent  of  total  earnings.  Total  present  worth  of  54  emp 
ing)  857,580;  average,  81.066.29;  Americans,  24;  total,  828,090; 
Germans,  12;  total.  811,580;  average,  8965;  Hollanders,  8; 
age,  8937.50;  Canadians,  6;  total,  83,950;  average,  8790;  S( 
^900;  average.  81,450;  Swedes,  3;  total,  83,600;  average, 
had  8275  upon  arrival  in  this  country;  1  Hollanders,  i 
*2S5;  2  Sootchmen,  885;  3  Swedes,  8130.  Total  present  worth  of 
Number  renting  homes,  22.  Americana,  6;  Germans.  4;  Holland 
Scotchmen,  2;  Swede,  L  I  renter  is  a  single  man.  43+per  oent  o 
and  37-per  cent  of  total.  Total  monthly  rent,  8154;  average,  87, 
♦1,848;  average,  884,  Per  cent  of  rent  to  earnings,  .13+.  Percent 
,14+.  Total  monthly  rent  of  Americana,  841;  average,  86.S4;  Gei 
86.75;  Hollandert^  rid;  average,  87;  Canadians,  833;  average,  86.60',  S 
age,  88;  Swede,  89;  average,  <9. 

Number  ot  employ^  boarding,  11;  which  is  18+per  oentot  totaL 
gives  wages  to  parents.  Total  weekly  board,  K9.75;  average,  |C 
total,  126;  average,  83,71;  Germans,  3;  total,  $10;  average.  83,33; 
83.76.     5  keep  an  itemized  account  of  their  expenses,  which  is  8+pe 
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ins  machioee,  which is83+perc«Dt  of  those  supportio^  t&milies.  16  own  muno^  mstru- 
mente,  which  ia  2T-per  cenL  Number  of  musical  instrumenta:  Pionoa,  2;  organs,  10; 
yioliuB,  3;  guit&r,  1.  Number  of  employ^  who  take  newepapera  and  magazmea,  12; 
Amerioaaa,  22;  Ghermans,  7;  Hollanders,  6;  Canadians,  3;  Scotchmen,  2;  Swedes,  2.    70 

er  oent  take  newspapera  and  magszinee,  of  which  52+per  cent  are  AmericBoa.  Num- 
r  of  dailies  taiian,  X;  aoientifio,  1;  local  and  other  weekly  papers,  40;  maftazine*  1.  2S 
work  at  band  and27at  machine  work  and  5  at  both-  10  cany  life  Insurance  amountiofcto 
$17,000;  average,  tl,700;  Americans,  6;  total,  tll,000;  Germans,  2;  total  10,000;  HolUnd- 
er,  1;  total,  12,000;  Swede,  1;  total,  02,000.  17-per  oent  are  insured.  2  belong  to 
benefit  sooietiea,     1  American  and  1  German,  $5  each.    3+per  oent  belong  to  benefit 

GRAND  HAVEN. 

Forty-fleven  employ^  were   canToased:     Dake  Engin 
Bloeoker  &  Go.  (manufacturers  of  stationaiy  and  manni 

Nationality:    Americana,  30;  Germans,  8;  Bnglishm .   ,     ,    .    . .  .  ,  

Polander,  1;  Hollander,  1.  64-  per  cent  are  Americans  and  3S+per  cent  foreigner 
the  foreimiers  47+per  oent  are  Germans,  S-rper  cent  E^hshmen,  12-per  cent  Swedes; 
6+per  cent  each,  Canadians,  Polandera  and  HoDanders.  Psroiitage  of  thoee  bom  in  the 
United  States;  American,  16;  German,  6;  English, 5;  Holland  2;  Canadian,  1.  f)3+percent 
have  American  and  47-per  cent  foreign  parents.  27  are  married.  ISaingle  and  2  widowers. 
6B-per  cent  are  married.  3S+per  cent  single  and  4+per  cent  widowers.  IS  support  self 
only;  29  support  families:  Americans,  14;  Germans,  7;  Englishmen,  3;  Swedes,  2; 
Canadian,  1;  Polander,  1;  Hollander,  1.  In  29  families  Uiere  are  74  children,  of  wliom 
49  are  supported.  Eight  married  men  have  no  children;  7  or  87-l-per  cent  are  Americans 
and  one  a  German,  Of  the  children  supported  19  are  under  5  years  of  age;  30  are  5  and 
under  2D.  24  attend  school,  which  is  80  per  oent  of  school  age.  All  attend  the  public 
schools.  Number  of  penons  supported  in  families,  7S.  Two  employ^  support  2  per- 
sons besides  wife  and  children.  Total  number  of  weeks  worked  during  the  year,  2,372; 
average,  50.4+.  20  men  or  42  1^  per  cent,  lost  72  weeks,  or  1  year  and  20  weeka.  Cause 
of  lost  time:  Sickness,  17;  sickness  and  laid  off,  1;  no  work,  ];  at  school,  1.  Total  annual 
earnings,  ^24,618.15;  average.  K323.79.  Total  income  from  other  resources.  81,010,  as 
follows:  Family  earnings,  f700;  interest,  $210;  rent,  $100.  Total  annual  earnings  of 
Americana,  114,010.25;  average,  $4C7;  Germans,  $4,893.90;  average,  $611.73;  Englishmen, 
$2,646;  average,  $661.50;  Swedes,  $1,092;  average,  $546;  Canadian,  $1,040;  average,  $1,010; 
Polander,  $468;  average,  $468;  Hollander,  $46d;  average,  $i68.  Average  weekly  wages 
of  married  men,  $12.36;  single  men,  $7.01;  all  employes,  $10.31.  Wages  paid  per  week: 
Five  employes  $3  each;  one.  $4;  one,  $4,50;  one,  io.%>-.  two,  $6;  one,  $7.50;  eight,  $9;  sii, 
$10.50;  twelve,  $12;  three,  $L'H.5D;  three.  $15;  two,  $16.50;  one,  $19.20;  one.  $20. 

Total  family  expenses,  $16,309;  per  capita.  $152.42;  Americans,  $8,141;  per  capita, 
$173.21;  Germans,  $4,073;  per  capita,  $127.28;  Englishmen,  $2,025;  per  capita,  $126.56; 
r,...,       — ,„  ..     (13143;  Canadians,  $700;  per  capita,   $350;   Hollanders,  $150; 

r  ovming  hotnea,  11:  Amerioans,  4;  Germans,  4;  Swedes,  2; 
owners  are  married  men.  41-per  cent  of  married  men  own 
homes.  36+per  cent  of  home  owners  are  Americans  and  64-per  oent  are  foreigners. 
Total  value  of  homee,  $8,200;  average,  $745.15.  Americans,  $3300;  average,  $8^; 
Oemans,  $2,800;  average.  $700;  Swedes,  $1,400;  average,  $700;  Canadian,  $700;  average, 
$700.  The  homee  of  two  employ^  are  mortgaged,  which  is  18fperoenL  Value  of 
mortgaged  homes,  81.600;  motgaged  for  $700.  which  is  44-per  cent  of  valuation.  The 
home  of  one  American  is  mor^aged  for  $200  and  one   German   for  $500.     During  the 

Sar  three  men  made  payments  and  improvements  upon  homee  amounting  to  $200,  and 
saved  $3,125  in  money.  Total  number  of  employ^  who  saved,  16.  which  is  34+per 
oent.  Total  savings,  inuluding  poymeate  and  improvements  upon  homes,  $3325,  which 
IB  13+per  cent  of  total  earnings.  Total  present  worth  of  36  employ^  111  not  reporting! 
$34,675;  average,  $963.19;  Americans,  20;  total,  $13,900;  average,  $6ai;  Germans,  7;  total, 
$13,000;  average.  81,8f)7.14;  Englishmen,  4;  total,  82.700;  average,  $675;  Swedes.  2;  total. 
$1,900;  average,  8050;  Canadians.  1 ;  total,  $2,600;  Polander,  1;  total,  $275;  Hollander,  1;  total. 
$300.  One  employ^  is  worth  $8,000.  Two  Englishmen  had  $210  upon  arrival  in  this  country. 
Total  present  worth  of  foreigners.  $20,775.  Number  renting  homes,  17:  Americans,  10; 
Germans,  3;  Englishmen,  3;  Hollander,  1.  One  widower  rente.  63+per  cent  of  married 
men  and  36+per  cent  of  total  rent  Total  monthly  rent,  8113;  average,  $6.K.  Total 
annual  rent,  $1,.^I56;  average,  879.76.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  earnings,  .13-.  Per  cent  of  rent 
to  expenses,  .13+.  Total  monthly  rent  of  Americans,  $66;  average,  $6.60;  Qermaoa,  $22; 
average,  $733;  Englishmen,  $19;  average,  $633;  Hollander,  $8;  average,  $6, 


Swedes^  $920;  per  capita,  $1.31.43;  ( 
per  capita,  $225.  Number  owning 
Canadian,  1.     All  home  owners  t 
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Number  of  emplo]'^  boarding,  7,  which  ia  15-per  cent  of  total  &mploy4a.  11  live  at 
home  and  give  wagee  fa>  parents.  Total  weekly  board,  tSS;  average,  13.71;  Americans,  G; 
total,  tn.SO;  average,  (aSO;  EngliBhman.l;  total,  J5;  Polander,  1;  total,  J3,50.  Only  one 
employ^  keeps  an  itemized  account  of  hie  eipeueee,  which  is  2+pei  cent  20  own 
sewing  maohin^  which  ie  70-per  cent  of  thoee  supporting  families.  Nine  own  musical 
ioBtrumente,  which  is  l&(-percent.  Number  of  mueical  inatrumente:  Piano,  l;organB,8. 
Number  of  employ^  who  take  nowepapers  and  magazines,  25:  Americans,  15;  Germane, 
5;  Eln^liahmen,  3;  Swede,  1;  Canadian,  1.  63+per  cent  take  newspapers  and  magaztnee, 
of  which  60  per  cent  are  Amerioans.  Number  of  dailies  taken,  22;  local  and  other  weekly 
papers,  17;  magazines,  3.  10  work  at  hand  and  17  at  machine  work  and  20  at  both. 
None  carry  life  insuranoe  or  belong  to  benefit  sooietiee. 

QUtNOT. 

Forty-Sve  employ^  were  canvassed,  all  in  8.  D  Eimbark'B(manufaoturerof  oarriageB)^ 

Nationality:  Amerioans,  41;  Gennao,  1;  Oanadiait,  1;  Englishmen,  2.  91+per  cent 
are  Amenoane  and  9-per  cent  foreigner.  Parentage  of  tboae  bom  in  the  United  States: 
American,  32;  ^jnglieh,  2;  Irish,  3;  German,  3;  French,  1.  T8+pei  cent  have  American. 
and  22-per  cent  foreign  parents.  33  employ^  are  married,  11  amgle  and  1  widower,  73+ 
per  cent  are  married,  24+per  cont  are  single  and  2+per  cent  are  widowers,  11  support 
self  only;  1  supports  others  than  self  by  boarding,  and  33  support  famUies:  Americans, 
29;  EinglLshmen,  2;  German,  1;  Canadian,  1.  In  33  families  there  are  57  children,  of 
whom  55  are  supported.  8  married  men  have  no  children;  7  Americans  and  1  English- 
man. Of  the  children  supported  20  are  under  6  years  of  age;  31  are  6  and  under  20; 
and  1  over  20.  29  attend  school,  which  is  65+per  cent  of  school  age.  All  attend  the 
publio  Hchoola,  Number  of  persons  supported  in  Families,  90;  by  boarding,  1.  3 
employes  support  three  persons  besides  wife  and  children.  Total  number  ot  weeks 
worked  during  the  year,  2,010;  average,  4A.S+.  38  men  or  81+per  cent  lost  330  weeks  or6 
rears  and  18  weeks.  Causeof  lost  time:  Liaid  off,  12;  vacation,  1'  siokneBS  and  laid  off, 
2;  no  work,  8;  sickness,  3;  sickness  and  no  work,  1;  holidays,  6;  laid  off  and  vacation,  1: 
vacation  and  sicknus,  2;  worked  tor  self,  1;  sickness  and  accident,  1.  iTotal  annual 
eamings,  J18,161.7^  average,  $403.59.  Total  income  from  other  resources,  $978,  aa  fol- 
lows: Pensions,  $106:  interest,  9250;  rent,  20;  other  sources,  $600.  Total  annual  earnings 
of  Americans,  116,306.70;  average,  9397.72;  Englishmen,  1676;  average,  9338;  Germaiu 
(663;  average,  9663;  Canadian,  9516;  average,  ^16.  Average  weekly  wages  of  married 
men,  99.83;  single  men,  96.18;  all  employ^  99.01.  Wages  paid  per  week:  Five  employ^ 
9150  each;  one,  91.80;  six  96;  one,  9732;  four,  «7,50;  two  98;  six,  99;  four,  flO;  two, 
(10.50;  three,  910.80;  five,  »2;  two,  813;  three,  913.50;  one,  915. 

T..toi   f.unily  eipenses,  913,776;  per  capita^  9111-99;  Amerioi 

Englishmen,  9970;  per  capita,  9161.67;  Germans,  I6__,  ^__    — ^-— ,  . , 

I,  9564;  per  capita,  9141.    Number  owning  homes,  9:  Americans,  8;  English- 

.  1, 1.  AH  are  married  men.  27+per  cent  of  married  men  own  homes.  89-per 
cent  of  home  owners  are  Americans  and  11+per  cent  are  foreigners.  Total  value  of 
homes  96,650;  average,  9738.8S;  Americans,  96,060;  average,  9756.25;  Englishmen,  9600; 
average,  9600.     The  home   of  one  employ^,  an  Englishman  is  mortgaged.     Value  of 


home,  9600;  mortgaged  for  9200,  which  is  33+per  cent  of  valuation.     During  t 

Sar  4  emplcrr^  made  paymenta  and  improvemente  upon  homes  amounting  to  9712  a 
BATed  91,076  in  money.  Total  number  who  saved,  13,  which  is  29-i>er  cent  Total  sav- 
ings, including  payments  and  improvements  upon  homes,  91,787,  which  is  94-per  cent  of 
total  earnings. 

Total  present  worth  of  40  employ^  (5  not  reporting),  928,050;  average,  970L26; 
Americans,  36;  toUl,  922,860;  average,  9634.72;  Englishmen,  2;  total.  93,400;  average, 
91,700;  German,  1;  total,  9800 ;  Canadian,  1;  total,  91,000.  1  Englishman  had 
950  upon  arrival  in  this  country.  Total  present  worth  of  foreigners,  95,200,  Number 
renting  homes,  23:  Americans,  20;  English,  German  and  Canadian,  1  each.  3  have  rent 
free,  09+per  cent  of  married  men  rent  and  61+per  cent  of  total  employes.  Total 
monthly  rent,  9137.60;  average,  96.88.  Total  annual  rent,  91,650;  average,  971,71  Per 
cent  at  rent  to  earnings,  .16-,  Per  cent  of  rent  to  expenses,  .16+.  Total  monthly  rent 
of  AmerioanSj  9116;  average,  96.75;  Englishman,  98;  average,  98;  German,  98.50;  average, 
98.50;  Canadian,  96;  average  86.  Number  of  employ^  boarding,  10,  which  is  22+per 
eeoit  ot  total.  1  lives  at  home  and  supports  family.  All  boarders  are  Amerioans.  Total 
weekly  board,  929.60;  average,  92.95.  Only  1  employ^  keeps  an  itemized  account  of  his 
expanses.  26  own  sewing  machines,  wbitm  is  79-per  cent  ot  those  supporting  familiefl. 
11  own  musical  instruments,  which  is  24+per  cent.  Number  of  musical  instruments: 
Pianos,  2;  organs,  4;  violins,  2;  accordions,  2;  bass  viol,!.    Number  who  take  newa- 
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papen  and  tnaenzineB,  36;  AmericanB,  33;  BngliBhrneo,  2;  Q«rmaii,  L  80  per  oent  teks 
newapapers  and  macraziuM,  of  which  91+por  cent  are  Amerioans.  Number  ot  dailiea 
taken  16;  Btorj,  5;  religious,  7;  saientiflo,  1;  local  and  other  weeklr  papers,  34;  maga- 

Tweatj-two  work  at  hand  and  IT  at  machine  work  and  six  at  bottL*  3  men  or  7-per 
cent  have  been  injured  since  engaged  as  employes.  4  oan?  lite  inonranoa,  amoiiDtiDg 
to  16,000,  average,  «I,500.  Amefioona.  2;  total,  14,000;  Englishman,  I;  tot&l  tl,0OO;  Oer- 
man,  1;  tot^  $1,000.  9-per  cent  ot  employes  are  iosurra.  1  Amerioan  belonga  to  a 
benefit  eooiet; ,  which  pays  13  per  week. 

HOWELL. 

Forty-three  employ^  were  oanvaaaed;  W.  Smith  (msnufaaturer  of  Btftvos),  7;  J.  M. 
dark  i,  Co.  (manufacturerB  ot  hand  carB,  pueh  cars,  tmake  and  wa£^>as},  12;  Howell 
Hani]facturingCo.(maDutacturer8ot  hubs,  spokes,  bent  work  and  wagon  material),  21. 

Nationality;  Americans,  37;  Canadians,  3;  German,  Austrian,  and  Knglish,  leach. 
86+per  cent  are  Americans  and  11-per  cent  lorei^Ders.  Parentage  of  those  born  in  tiie 
United  States;  American,  33;  Glerman,  1;  Englishmen,  2;  Irishman,  L  89+per  oeot 
have  American  and  11-per  oent  foreign  parents.  35  are  married  and  8  single.  81-fper 
are  married  and  19-per  oent  single.  Sight  support  self  only  and  36  support  fomilieB: 
Ajnerioans.31:  Canadians,  2;  Austrian,  1;  Gennan,  L  In  35  families  there  ore  62 
children,  all  of  whom  are  supported.  7  married  men,  all  Americans,  have  no  children. 
Of  the  cnildren  supported  IT  are  under  6  years  o(  age;  44  are  5  and  under  80,  and  1  over 
30.  36  attend  school,  whioh  IB  S2-per  oenL  All  attend  the  public  shools.  Number  ot 
persons  supported  in  families,  100.  Three  employes  support  three  pwsons  besides  wife 
and  children.  Total  number  of  weeks  worked  durina  the  yeary  1,689;  average,  39.2+. 
41  men  or  95+per  oent  loet  630  weeks,  or  10  yeare  and  10  weeks.  Caose  of  lost  time: 
Sickness,!;  do  work,  12;  accident,  1;  accident  and  out  of  work,  1;  sickness  and  laid 
ctt,  2;  siokness  and  no  work,  6;  laid  off,  16;  vacation,  1;  laid  off  and  raoation,  1.  Total 
annual  earnings,  $13,435.96;  average,  $312.46.  Total  annual  income  from  other  resouroee, 
tL690,  as  fellows:  Family  earnings,  $640;  boarding,  $101;  pensions,  $48;  interest,  $418; 
otner  souroM,  $360.  Total  annual  earnings  ot  Amerioans,  $12,048.4S;  average,  $325.62; 
GanadiaiiB^$741;  average,  $247;  0«rman,  $196;  average,  $195;  Englishman,  $262150; 
average,  $362.50;  Austrian,  $189;  average,  $189.  Average  weekly  wages  ot  married  men, 
$7.91;  single  men,  $7.87;  ail  employ^  $7.90.  Wages  paid  per  week:  One  employ^,  $3; 
one.  $1.50;  two,  $6.40;  Ave,  $6;  seven,  $6.75;  one,  $a90;  twelve,  $7.50;  five,  $9;  me,  $a60; 
three,  $10.50;  four,  $12;  one,  $ia50. 

Total  family  eipensee,  $ll,667;per  capita,  $86.42;  Americans,  $10,407;  per  capita,  $86.73; 
ConadiauB,  $716;  per  capita,  $106.67;  Austrians,  $289; per  capita,  $96J3;  Qermana,  $225; 
per  capita,  $45.  Numljer  owning  homes,  14:  Amencans,  13;  German,  L  All  home 
owners  are  married  men.  10  per  oent  of  married  men  own  homes.  93-peroentof  home 
owners  are  Americans  and  7+per  cent  foreigners.  Total  valne^f  homes,  $11,100;  aveiase. 
$792.85;  Americans,  $10,500;  average,  $807-69;  German,  $600;  average,  $600.  The  homes 
of  7  employes  are  mortgaged,  which  ie  60  per  cent.  Vidue  of  mortgaged  homes,  $5,300; 
mortgaged  for  $1,463,  which  is  27+per  cent  of  valuation.  The  homes  of  6  Americans  are 
mor^aged  for  $1,333;  1  German  for  $130.  During  the  year  six  employ^  made  psyments 
and  improvements  upon  homes  amounting  to  $216,  and  seven  men  saved  $985  in  money. 
Total  number  of  employes,  who  saved,  11,  which  is  25+pet  cenL  Total  savings,  including 
paymente  and  improvements  upon  homes,  $1,230,  which  is  9-^per  cent  of  total  earnings. 
Total  preaen  t  worth  of  39  employt^s  (4  not  reporting),  $.30,480 ;  average,  $781.53.  Americans, 
33;  total,  $24,105;  average,  $730.16;  Canadians,  3;  total,  $5,300;  average,  $1,766.66; 
German,  1;  total,  iJSOO;  Auatrian,  1;  total,  $200;  Englishman,  1;  total,  $75.  One  ^«- 
lishman  had  $20  upon  arrival  in  this  country.  Total  present  worth  of  forei^ers,  $63^ 
Number  renting  homes,  20:  Americana,  IT;  Oanadiana,  2;  Austrian,  1.  One  has  rent 
free.  67+per  cent  of  married  men  and  46+per  cent  of  total  employ^  rent  Total 
monthly  rent,  $108.30;  average,  $5.42.  Total  annual  rent,  $1,299.60;  average,  $64.96. 
Per  cent  of  rent  to  earnings,  .21+.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  expenses,  .19+.  Total  monthly 
rent  ot  Americans,  $03.76;  average,  $5.61;  Canadians,  $10.75;  average,  $5.38;  Austnau. 
M;  average,  $4.  Number  of  employee  boarding,  T,  which  is  16+per  oent  of  totaL 
One  Uvea  at  home  and  pays  no  stated  amount  tor  board.  Total  weekly  board.  $32.50; 
average,  $3.21;  Americans,  5;  total,  $17;  average,  $3.40;  Canadian,  1;  totu,92.S0;  Enflish- 
man,  1;  total.  $3.  Ten  employ^  keep  an  itemized  account  ot  their  erpenses,  wbioh  is 
23+per  oent  Thirty  own  sewing  machines,  which  is  86-per  oent  ot  those  anppiHting 
families.  Eighteen  own  musicsf  instruments,  whioh  is  12-per  cent  Number  ot  morical 
inattumenta:    Pianos,  2;  organs,  12;  violins,    2;    melodeon,  1;  tuba,  1;  bam  viol,  1. 
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Number  of  emplo^rie  who  take  newspapers  and  ma^ozinea,  31:  -AmeriootlB,  W;  Cano- 
diaiis,  3;  Oerman,  1;  Au^rian,  1.  TEH-per  cent  take  uewepapere  and  ma^aEinea,  of  wbioh 
-SS+per  cent  are  Americana  Number  of  dailies  taken,  19;  stor^,  3;  religious,  1;  labor,  3; 
locaJ  aod  other  weekly  papers,  38. 

Eighteen  work  at  hand  and  19  at  machine  work  and  6  at  both.  Four  men,  or  9+per 
cent,  have  t>0en  injured  since  engaged  as  employ^  Fixe  reported  that  their  labor 
organization  had  been  of  no  financial  benefit  to  them.  Other  than  finanoiallf,  lour  re- 
ported that  their  labor  organization  had  been  of  benefit  to  them  eooially  and  eduoation^lj 
wad  one  educationally. 

Seven  oarir  life  insurance  amountiag  to>  113,000;  average,  91,857.11;  Amarioana,  &; 
total,  19,600;  Canadian,  1;  total,  tl,000;  German,  1;  total,  92,600.  16+per  cent  are  inAured. 
One  Austrian  belongs  to  a  benefit  society  and  reoeivea  93  per  week. 

TECUMSEH. 

Thirty-eight  employ^  were  canvassed:  J.  B.  Hialey  ^manufacturer  of  oarriagee  and 
bugRiefi),  6;  E.  Brewer  &  Co.  (luanufaoturera  of  brioK  and  tile  machines  and  clay 
cruahere),  ?&. 

Nationality:  Americans, 32;  German,  Holland, Canadian,  Irish,  Austrian  andGnglish, 
1  each.  84+per  cent  are  Americans  and  16-per  cent  foreigners.  Parentage  of  those 
bom  in  the  United  States:  American,  23;  Oerman,  1;  Holland,  2;  English,  1;  Canadian, 
1;  Irish,  4.  72-per  oent  have  American  and  2S+per  oent  foreignparents.  25  employ^ 
are  married,  11  single  and  2  widowers.  66-per  cent  are  married,  ^per  cent  single  and 
5+per  cent  widowers.  10  support  self  only;  1  supports  others  thaneelf  by  boarding,  and 
3^  support  families:  Americans,  21;  German,  Holland,  Canadian,  Elnglish,  Irish  and  Aus- 
trian 1  each.  In  27  families  there  are  15  children,  of  whom  11  are  supported.  B  mar- 
ried men  have  no  children;  6,  or  76  per  cent,  are  Americans,  1  Austrian  and  1  English- 
man.    Of  the  children  supported  S  are  under  5  years  of  age;  29  are  6  and  under  20  and 


A  attend  school,  which  ia  83-per  cent  of  school  age.    22  or  92-per  oent 

.._.....    .  schools  and  2  select  schools.     Numberof  personssupportedinfamiliea, 

68;   by  boarding,  2.    3  e/nploy^  support  1  persons  besioea  wife  and  children.    Total 


number  of  weeks  worked  during  the  year,  1,827;  average,  18.0+;  27  men  or  71-^ 
per  oent  loet  122  weeks  or  2  years  and  18  weeks.  Cause  of  lost  time:  Sickness,  6;  holi- 
<layB,  1;  accident,  1;  no  work,  6;  vacation,  1;  at  school,  1;  laid  oft,  3;  laid  oft  and  sick- 
ness, 2.  Total  annual  earnings,  $18,661.12;  average,  $188.53.  Total  income  from  other 
reoouroes,  11,033,  as  follows:  Pensions,  $228;  rent,  175;  other  sources,  $730.  Total 
annual  earnings  of  Americans,  $15,299.02;  average,  $476.09;  German,  $561.60;  averu[e, 
496L60;  Hollander,  $702;  averBge,$T02;  Canadian,  $780;  average,  $780;  EDgliBhman,$411; 
average,  $114;  Irishmtui,  S425;  average,  $125;  Austrian,  $882.50;  average,  $382.60.  Aver- 
age weekly  wages  of  married  men,  $10.60;  single  men,  $8.78;  all  employ^  $10.07.  Wages  ' 
Sid  per  week:  Two  employ^  $3  each;  one,  $6;  seven,  $7.50;  two,  $8.50;  (our,  $9;  one, 
0;  Ukree,  $10.60;  two,  $10.80;  one,  811.70;  eight,  $12;  one  $12.60;  one,  12.90;  four,  $13.50; 
-one,  $1&  Total  family  expenses,  $13,275;  per  capita,  $139.71;  Americans,  $10,116;  per 
capita,  $142.80;  Germans,  $561;  per  capita,  $112.20;  Hollanders,  $900;  per  capita,  $150; 
Irishmen,  $100;  per  capita,  $66.66;  Canadians.  $730'  per  capita,  $24a33;  Englishmen, 
'  4Q11;  peroapita,$107;  AuatTiaue,$321;per  Dapita$162.  Numberowning  homes,  16:  Ameri- 
cans, 12;  German,  Hollander,  Anstrian,  and  Englishman,  1  each.  11  married  men  and 
2  widowers  own  homes.  53-i-per  cent  of  married  men  own  homes.  75  per  cent  of  home 
owners  are  Americans  and  2.6  per  cent  foreigners.  Total  value  of  homes,  $19,950;  aver- 
age, $1,246.87;  Americans  $15,950;  average,  $1,329.16;  German,  $1,300;  average,  $1,300; 
Hollander,  $1,100;  average,  $1,400;  Englishman,  $1,000;  average,  $1,000;  Austrian,  1800; 
average,  $300,  The  homes  of  7  eniployds  are  mortgaged,  which  is  14-per  oent  Value 
of  mortgaged  homes,  $7,750;  mortgaged  tor  $2,8&,  which  is  36-|-per  cent  of  valuation. 
The  homes  of  5  Americans  aremortgaged  for  ^530;  1  Austrian,  $75;  1  Hollander,  $200. 
Dnring  the  year  6  employ^  made  payments  and  improvements  upon  homes  amountiiig 
to  $686,  and  15  men  saved  $1,715.  Total  number  who  saved,  20;  which  is  53-per  cent 
Total  aavinga,  including  payments  and  improvements  upon  homea,  $2,130,  whioh  is  13-|- 
per  oent  of  total  eamtuKS.  Total  present  worth  of  32  employes  (6  not  reporting)  $11,- 
356;  average,  $1,292.31;  Americans,  26;  total.  $30,956;  average,  $1,190.57;  German,  1;  tobO, 
$1,600:  average,  $1,500,  Hollander,  1;  $5,000  average,  $6,000;  Irishman,  1;  $700;  average 
9700;  Englishman,  1;  $2,000;  average,  $2,000;  Austrian,  1:  $600;  average,  $600;  Gan- 
adiana,  1;  $800;  average.  $600.  1  em^oy^  ie  worth  $5,000  and  one  $7,000.  Total  preoent 
worth  of  foreignera,  $10,100.  Number  renting  homes,  11;  Americans,  9;  Irishmen,  1: 
Canadian,  L  I'has  rent  free.  H-fper  cent  of  married  men  rent  and  29-per  oent  of 
total  employ^    Total  monthly  rent,  $69.10;  average,  $631-    Total  annual  rent,  $832JD; 
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average,  175.71.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  earoings,  .IS-f.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  eipenaes,  .15-)-. 
Total  monthly  rent  of  AmericmiB,  t49.90;  averBge,  95.54:  Iriehtnan,  ti2.50;  average, 
$13.60;  Canadian,  97;  averat^  IT.  Number  of  employ^  boardiiig,  9;  which  is  24-per 
oetit  of  total.  1  lives  at  home  and  givea  wagee  to  parents.  Total  weekly  board,  {28.25; 
average,  $2.92.     All  boarders  are  Americana.    3  keep   an   itemized   aooount  oF   their 


expensee,  which  ia  S-per  cent  24  own  sewing  machinee,  whioh  is  SS-percent  of  those 
8up)>orting  families.  14  own  musical  instruments,  which  ia  37-per  cent  Number  of 
musical  inatru men ta:  Hanoe,  4;  organs,  6;  violin,  1;  guitar,  1;  melodeon,  1;  comet,  1; 
organette,  1.  Number  of  emplo}'^  who  take  newspapers  and  magazines,  33;  Ameri- 
cana, 27;  Gorman,  Irish,  Holland,  Canadian,  English  and  Austrian,  1  each.  87-per  cent 
take  tiewepa^rs,  of  whioh  82-per  cent  are  Americans.  Number  of  dailiee  taKen,  26; 
story,  8;  religious,  4;  scientific,  3;  local  and  other  weekly  papers,  42:  magazinea,  5. 

Twentynsne  work  at  hand  and  10  at  machine  work  and  7  at  both.  2  men  or  6-)-per 
cent  have  been  injured  since  engaged  as  employ^  1  reported  that  his  labor  organiza- 
tion had  been  of  financial  benefit  to  him  and  i  no  financial  benefit.  Other  than  finan- 
cially, 1  reported  that  his  labor  organization  had  been  of  benefit  to  him  socially  and 
educationally  and  four  no  benefit.  8  carry  life  insurance  amounting  to  923,000;  aver- 
age, 92.875;  Amerioans,  6;  total,  920,000;  Hollander,  1;  total,  91,000;  Engllehman,  1;. 
total,  92,000.  21+per  cent  of  employ^  are  insured.  One  American  belongs  to  a  benefit 
society;  weekly  ben^t,  92.60.    2+per  oent  belong  to  benefit  societies. 

FEERYSBUKG. 

Thirty-flve  employ^  were  canvassed:  All  in  the  employ  of  Johnston  Bros,  (mann- 
facturers  of  boilers  and  plate  iron  work). 

Nationality:  Americans,  11;  Hollanders.  7;  Oermans,  11;  Canadians,  2;  Polander,  1; 
Swedes,  2;  Scotohman,  1.  314^r  cent  are  Americans  and  69-per  oent  foreigners.  Of  the 
foreigners  29+per  oent  are  Hollanders;  46-per  cent  Oermans;  8+per  cent  Canadians; 
8+per  oent  Swedes;  4T-per  oent  Scotchmen  and  4-Hp6roentPolanders.  Parentage  of  those 
bom  in  the  United  States:  American,  2;  Qerman,  4;  Canadian,  2;  Sootoh.  Holland  and 
English  1  each.  18+per  cent  have  American  and  82-)-  foreign  parents.  23  are  married; 
10  single  and  2  widowers.  66-per  cent  are  married,  29~per  oent  are  single  andS-f-per 
oent  are  widowers.  11  support  self  only;  24  support  familiee:  Americans,  7;  Hollanders, 
6;  Germans,  7;  Swedes,  2;  Canadian,!;  Polander,  1;  Scotohman,  1.  In  24  families  there 
are  104  children,  of  whom  51  are  supported.  One  married  man,  on  American,  has  no 
children.  Of  the  children  supported  8  are  under  6  years  of  age,  46  are  6  and  under  2(> 
years  of  age.  36  attend  school,  whioh  is  78-|-per  cent.  27  or  75  per  cent  attend  the 
public  schools  and  9  parochial.  Number  of  persons  supported  in  families,  78.  One 
employ^  supports  1  person  besides  wife  and  cuildrerL  Total  number  of  weeks  worked 
during  the  year,  1,7«;  average,  49.8-|-.  21  employes  or  60  per  oent  lost  76  weeks,  or  1 
year  and  24  weeks.  Cause  of  lost  time:  Sickness,  16;  no  work,  1;  laid  off,  2.  Total 
annual  earnings,  920,410.50;  average,  9683,15.  Total  income  from  other  reeouroee,  S48Q. 
all  from  boardiug.  Total  annual  earnings  of  Americans,  97,301.50;  average,  $654.68; 
Hollanders,  9347I;  average,  9463;  Germans,  16,552;  average,  9696.63;  CsnadtaQS,  $756; 
average,  9378;  Polander,  9J60;  average,  9460;  Swedes,  91,500;  average,  9760;  Sootchmaa, 
9780;  average,  9780.  Average  weekly  wages  of  married  men,  913.02;  single  men,  lUli!&; 
ell  employes,  911.66,  Wages  paid  per  week:  Four  employ^  $6  each;  two,  $7.50;  eight, 
99;  one,  910.50;  two,  912;  five,  91^50;  thirteen,  916. 

Total  family  expenses,  914,713;  per  capita,  $144.25;  Americans,  94,705;  per  capita, 
9196.04;  Hollanders,  92,G30;  per  capita,  9U9.54;  Germans,  $4,406;  per  capita. 9125.9i; 
Canadians,  $460:  per  capita,  $115;  Polanders,  9460;  per  capita,  9226;  Swedes,  91,360;  per 
capita,  9123.64;  Sootehmen,  9700;  per  capita,  9175.  Number  owning  homes,  13;  Ameri- 
cans, 5;  Hollanders,  2;  Germans,  3;  Swede,  1;  Scotohman,  1.  All  home  owners  are 
married  men.  52-f-per  oent  of  married  men  own  homes.  42-per  cent  of  home  owneis 
are  Amerioans  and  68-)-per  cent  foreigners.  Total  value  of  homes,  99,000;  average,  $750; 
Americans,  93,800;  average,  $760;  Germans,  92,100;  average,  $700;  Hollanders,  $1,400; 
average,  $700;  Swede,  $800;  average,  $800;  Scotchman,  9900;  average,  9900.  The  homes 
of  two  employes  are  mortgaged,  which  ia  16-|-percent  Value  of  mortgaged  homea,  $1,500; 
mortgaged  for  $500.  which  is  334-per  cent  of  valuation.  The  homes  of  one  American  k 
mortgaged  for  9300  and  one  German  for  $200.  During  the  year  11  employ^  made 
Daymentfi  and  improvements  upon  homes  amounting  to  9970,  and  10  men  baved  91,35Sl 
Total  number  of  employ^  who  saved,  20;  which  is  67 -)-per  oent  Total  savings,  includiiig 
pt^roente  and  improvements  upon  homes,  92325,  which  is  ll-f-per  oent  of  totu  eamixkgs. 
Total  present  worth  of  31  employ^  (4  not  reporting),  924,615;  svarage,  9796.  Americana,  9; 
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total,  t7,150;  sverage,  $827.77;  Hollanders,  S;  total,  $4,050;  average,  $675;  Ocrmans,  10; 
total,  t7,625;  average,  $752.50;  Canadiona,  2;  total,  $810;  average,  $105;  Polander,  1; 
total,  KS60;  Swedea,  2;  total,  $2,060;  average,  $l,02i;  Scotchman,!;  total,  $2,200.  Five 
HoUaoders  had  $300  upon  arrival  in  this  country;  3  Germane,  $3^;  1  Canadian,  $100; 
1  Folander,  $50;  2  Swedes,  $150;  1  Scotebmao,  $100.  Total  preseot  worth  of  foreigneia, 
$17,195.  Number  rentinz  homee,  12;  AmericanB,  2;  Hollanders,  3;  Oenoans,  i;  Oaua- 
dian,  1;  Hilander,  1;  Swede,  1.  One  widower  renta.  47-|-per  cent  o(  married  men  rent 
and  Sl-f-por  oent  of  total  employ^  Total  monthly  rent,  $02;  average,  $7.68.  Total 
annual  rent,  $1,104;  average,  $92.  Per  oent  at  rent  to  earnioga,  16-;  per  oent  of  rent 
to  expenses,  16-|-.  Total  monthly  rent  of  Americans,  $15;  average,  $7.50;  Hollanders, 
$24;  average,  $8;  Oermons,  $31;  average,  $7.75;  Canadian,  $7;  average,  $7;  Polander,  $7; 
average,  $7;  Swede,  $8;  average,  $8. 

Number  ot  employes  boarding,  10,  which  is  2S+per  cent  of  total.  One  lives  at  home 
and  gives  wages  to  parents.  Total  weekly  board,  $35.50;  average,  $3.55.  Amarioana,  4; 
total,  $14;  average,  $3.50;  Hollander,  1;  total,  $3;  Germans,  4;  total,  $15;  average,  $3.75; 
Canadian,  1;  totAl,  $3.50.  None  keep  an  itemized  account  ot  their  expenses.  20  own 
sewing  machines,  whioh  is  83-|-per  cent  of  thoae  supporting  families.  Three  own  musical 
instrumente,  which  is  8-j-per  cent  Number  of  musical  instruments:  Organ8,2;  violins,  L 
Number  of  employ^  who  take  newspapers  and  magazines,  24;  Americana,  9;  Hollander, 
5;  Qermans,  7;  Swedes,  2;  Scotehman,  1.  684-per  oent  take  newspapers  and  magazines, 
of  whioh  37-|-per  cent  are  Americans.  Number  taking  dailiea,  12;  weeklies,  15. 

Thirty-two  work  at  hand  work  and  3  at  both  hand  and  machine  work.  Pour  reported 
that  their  labor  organization  had  been  of  financial  Iwnetlt  tothem;  5  no  financial  benefit. 
Other  than  financially,  nine  reported  they  had  reoeived  no  benefit  None 
earn*  life  insuranoe.  Seven  belong  to  benefit  sooietiee;  Americans,  2;  total,  $10  ;average, 
$5;  Hollanders,  2;total,$10;  average,  $5;  Qermane,2;  total,$L0;  average,  $5;  Sootohman, 
1;  total,  $5.  Total  weekly  benefit,  $35;  average,  $5.  20-|-per  oent  belong  to  benefit 
societies.  . 

MABSHALL. 

Thirty  employ^  were  canvassed,  all  in  I^ge  Bros,  (manufaetnrera  of  buggies  and 
fiarria^es).  , 

Nationality:  Americana,  27;  Canadians,  2;  Sootohman,  1.  90  [ler  oent  ore  Americans 
and  10  per  cent  foreigners.  Parentage  of  those  bom  in  tbe  United  States;  American, 
21;  German,  4;  Irish,  2.  78-per  oent  nave  American  and  22+per  cent  foreign  parents. 
15  employ^  are  married  and  15  single.  50  per.  cent  are  married  and  50  per  cent  single. 
14  support  self  only,  and  16  eupportfamilies:  American,  15;  Sootohman,  1.  Inl6familiea 
there  are  22  children,  of  whom  21  are  suoported.  Six  married  men,  all  Americans,  have 
no  children.  Ot  the  children  supported  7  are  under  5  years  of  age;  13  are  5  and  under 
20,  and  1  is  over  20,  Nine  attend  school,  whioh  is  69-|-per  cent  of  school  age.  All  attend 
the  public  schools.  Number  of  persona  supported  m  families,  38.  Two  eiafiojia 
support  2  persons  besides  wife  and  children.  Total  number  of  weeks  wiyked  duntg 
the  year,  1,171;  average  39 -|-.  29  men  or  97-per  oent  lost  389  weeks  or  7  years  and  fS 
weeks.  Cause  of  ioet  time:  Laid  off,  6;  vacation,  2;  siokness  and  laid  off,  6;  no  work,  6; 
aiokneaa,  3;  sickness  and  no  work,  2;  acoident,  3 ;  accident  and  laid  off,  1.  Total  ahnual 
earnings,  $10,541;  average,  $35136.  Total  inoometrom  all  other  resources,  $120,  tor  interest. 
Total  annual  eaminga  of  Americans,  $9,795;  average,  $362.77;  Canadiana,  $434;  average, 
KU7;  Sootohman,  $312;  average,  $312.  Average  weekly  wages  of  married  men,  $10.43; 
single  men,$7.60;  all  emplOT^  $8.01.  Wages  paid  per  week:  One  employ^  $2;  one,  $2^; 
one,  $3;  one,  $5;  three,  $6;  five,  $7.60;  one,  $8;  four,  $9;  one,  $10;  three,  $10.50;  Beren,$12; 
one,  $15;  one,  $18. 

Total  family  expenses,  $5,999;  per  capita,  $111.09;  Americans,  $5,687;  per  capita,$il3.74; 
Scotchmen,  ^12;  per  capita,  $7S.  Number  owning  homes,  2  Americans,  both  married. 
13-{~per  oent  ot  married  men  own  homes.  Total  value  of  homee,  $1,600;  average,  $800. 
The  home  of  one  employ^,  valued  at  $800,  is  mortgaged  for  ^00,  which  is  62-|-per  cent 
ot  valuation.  Eight  employ^  saved  $750  during  the  year,  which  is  27-per  cent  of 
employ^,  and  7+per  oent  of  total  earnings.  Total  present  worth  of  23  employ^  (7  not 
reporting),  $14,610;  average,  $635.21;  Americans,  21;  total,  $13^10;  average,  $63a80; 
Canadian,  1;  total,  $50(1;  Sootobman,  1;  tot^al,  $800.  Total  present  worth  of  foraigners, 
$1300.  Number  renting  homes,  13:  Americans,  12;  Canadian,!.  86+per  cent  of  married 
men  rent  and  43+7eT  oent  ot  total.  Totel  monthly  rent,  $77,75;  average,  $5.98.  Total 
aonual  rent,  $933;  average,  $71.77.  Per  cent  ot  rent  to  earnings,  .17+.  Per  cent  of  rent  to 
expenses,  .184-.  Total  monthly  rent  of  Amerioans,  $71.75;  average,  $5.98;  Canadian,  $6; 
average,  $6. 
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Number  of  emplc^^  boarding,  9,  which  is  30  per  cent.  One  lives  at  home  and  gives 
wages  toparents;  one  livee  at  home  and  pa;B  no  stated  amount  for  board  Total  weeklr 
bocad,  I^JSO;  average,  f3.2S,  Americans,  8;  total,  Kfi;  average,  $3.25;  Canadian,  1;  total, 
f3^.  Five  keep  an  itemized  aooount  of  their  eipenaea,  which  is  IT-per  cent  11  own 
sewing  muhinee,  which  is  69-per  cent  of  those  eupportii^  families.  Sevan  own  muBi(»l 
inatrumenta,  which  is  23Tper  cent.  Number  of  musioal  inatruments:  Organs,!;  violiii,l; 
banjo,  1;  horn,  1. 

Number  of  emploj^  who  take  oewspapeTS  and  magazinea,  19:  Americana,  18;  Sootoh- 
man,  L  63+per  cent  take  newspapere.  Number  of  dailies  taken,  13;  stoi?,  4;  labor.  1; 
soientifio,  1;  local  and  other  weekhee,  11. 

Seventeen  work  at  hand  and  11  at  machine  work  and  2  at  both.  Four  men  or  IS-fpst 
cent  have  been  injured  siuoe  engaged  asemploy^.  Five  oarrr  life  insurance  amount- 
ing  to  98,828;  average,  $1,765.60;  Americana,  4;  total,  $5^;  Canadian,  1;  total,  t3,00a 
17-per  cent  are  inaured.  Two  belong  to  benefit  societies:  One  AmMican,  total,  $5;. 
one  Canadian,  total,  $15.  7- per  cent  belong  to  benefit  sooietiee.  Total  weekly  benefit. 
t&O;  average,  910. 

J0NE8VILLE. 

Twenty-seven  emplo;^  were  oaDvaesed:  Chas.  Allen,  (cooperage)  7;  J.  J.  Deal,  (msnu- 
tsoturer  or  oarriageB  and  wuona^  20. 

Nationality:  Americans,  31;  Canadiana,  2;  Hollander,  1.  89-per  oent  are  Ameti- 
oans  and  ll+per  cent  Foreigners.  Parentage  of  those  bora  in  the  United  Statee:  Ameri- 
cans, 19;  German,  3;  IrJab,  1;  Scotch,  1.  79+per  oent  have  American  and  21-per  oent 
foreign  parents.  15  employee  are  married,  10  single  and  2  widowera.  11  support  self 
only,  1  Bupporta  others  than  self  by  boarding  and  15  support  families;  AmencuiB,  14; 
'Hollander,  1.  In  15  families  there  are  26  children;  all  supported.  6  married  men  havo 
no  children.  6  are  Americans  and  1  Canadian,  Of  the  children  8upport«d  11 
are  under  6  years  of  age,  14  are  5  yean  and  under  20,  and  1  is  over  20.  11  attend  school, 
which  is  79-per  oent  of  school  age.  All  attend  the  public  achoola  Number  of  potbmw 
supported  in  families,  43;  by  boarding,  2.  4  employ^  support  4  persons  fieeiaee  wife 
and  children.  Total  number  of  weeks  worked  during  the  year,  l^BS;  average,  4S.8+. 
21men,or78-percentloetl66weakBor3yearBand  10 weeks.  Cause oflosttimeTNo  work, 
?;  laid  off,  6;  sickness,  2;  sickness  and  laid  off,  3;  holidays,  3;  laid  oS  and  vaoatioo,  L 
Total  annual  eaniinga,  110,863.70;  average,  $402.3a  Total  income  from  other  reeoorcea, 
I3G8,  as  follows:  Pensiona,  $48;  other  sources,  1310.  Total  annual  eamisga  of  AmMi- 
oana,  $9,576.20;  average,  $399.01;  Canadians,  $958.50;  average,  $479.26;  HolTandar,  1329; 
average  $329.  Average  weekly  wages  of  married  men,  ^.83;  single  men,  ML77;  all 
employ^  $8.69.  Wages  paid  per  week;  One  employ^,  S3.25;  one,  $4.50;  two,  $6;  one, 
teiO;  three,  17;  two,  $7.60;  five,  $8;  one,  $8.10;  six,  K;  two,  $12;  two,  $15;  one,  $16.&a 

Total  family  expenses,  $5,957;  per  capita,  $102.70.  Americans,  $5,628;  percapitav 
$101.22;  Hollanders,  $329;  per  capita,  182.26.  Number  owning  homes,  5;  all  Americans; 
all  ore  marrifd  men.  33+per  cent  of  married  men  ovn  homes.  Total  value  of  homea, 
$2,600;  average,  $520.  The  home  of  one  employ^  an  Amenctm,  ia  mortg^ed.  Value  of 
home,  (500;  mortgaged  for,  $200,  which  is  40  per  oent  of  valuation.  During  the  year 
2  employes  made  payments  and  improvements  upon  homes  amounting  to  $100,  and  7 
1  saved  $685  m  money.  Total  number  of  employes  who  saved,  7;  which  is  26-i»er 
"" ■  .         .■  .  ~),  which  IB 


$11,260;  average,  $469.16;  Americans,  ffi;  total,  $10,410;  average.  $47ai8;  Canadians,  I; 
total,  $160:  Hollander,  1;  total,  $700.  1  Hollander  had  9100  upon  arrival  in  this 
oonntry.  Total  present  worth  of  foreigners,  1850.  Number  renting  homes,  9;  all 
Americans.  1  has  rent  free.  60+per  cent  of  married  men  rent,  asd33+per  oent  of 
total  emplov^B.  Total  monthly  ren^  $51.40;  average,  t6.TL  Total  annual  rent,  $S16.80; 
average,  $68.53.  Per  cent  of  rent  to  eamin^is,  .17+.  Per  cent  rf  rent  to  expenses,  J.8+. 
Number  of  employes  boarding,  13,  which  is  48+per  oent  of  total.     1  lives  at  home  and 

S'ves  wages  to  parents.  Total  weekly  board,  138.50;  average.  $2.96;  Americana,  12, 
tal,  $3L50  average,  $^86;  Cansdione,  2;  total,  $7;  average.  $3.50.  3  employ^  kee^  an 
an  itemized  account  of  their  expenses,  which  is  11+per  cent.  14  own  sewing  mnnhinnn. 
which  is  93+per  cent  of  those  supporting  families.  9  own  musical  insteumente,  which 
is  33+per  cent  Number  of  musical  instruments:  Organs,  6;  horns,  2j  guitar,  1.  Num- 
ber of  employes  who  take  newspapers  and  magazines,  21;  Americans,  19;  Hollander,  1; 
Cuiadian,  1.  78-per  cent  take  newspapers  and  ms^azines,  of  which  90+per  cent  ai» 
Amwicans.  Number  of  dailiea  taken,  20;  religious,  2  scientific,  4;  local  and  otherweeUy 
papers,  15;  magazinea;  3;  misoellaneous,  2. 
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NiseteeD  woib  at  hand  and  i  at  machine  work  and  4^at  both.  6  wajAoyiB,  all  Ameri- 
oana,  carry  life  isBuranoe,  amounting  to99,O0O;aveTSge,*tl,9O0.  18-1-percent  are  insured. 
None  belong  to  benefit  aooieties. 


Twentj-sis  employ^  were  oanrasaed:  Industrial  Manufacturing  Co.  fmanutactuiers 
ol  wind  millH,  woodeu  tanks  and  oil  cane],  5;  Rough  Bros.  Wagon  Worke  (manafaotuiere 
ot  wagons  and  eleds),  21. 

All  employ^  are  Amerioaoe.  Parentage  of  those  bom  in  the  United  States:  Ameri- 
oau,  S3;  English,  2;  Oermao,  1,  21  emplov^  are  married,  i  single'  and  1  a  widower. 
Sl-per  oent  are  married,  l&^per  cent  single  and  3-f per  oent  widowers.  Two  support  self 
□nlj;  one  supports  others  than  self  bj  boarding  and  23  support  families.  In  23  families 
there  are  29  children,  ot  whom  ZT  are  support^  Four  manned  men  have  no  children. 
Of  the  children  supported  7  are  under  5  years  of  age,  20  are  6  and  under  20.  19  attend 
school,  which  is  96  per  cent  of  school  age.  18  attend  the  public  schools  and  one  a  oom- 
meroial  college.  Number  of  persons  supported  in  families,  52;  by  boarding,  1.  Five 
employ^  support  5  persons  beaidea  wife  and  children.  Total  number  of  weeks  worked 
during  the  year:  1,191;  average,  45.8-t-.  25  men  or  96-l-per  cent  lost  161  weeks,  or  3  years 
and  5  weeks.  Cause  of  lost  time:  Vacation,  1;  holidays,  9;  no  work,  7;  laid  off,  3;  eickne» 
and  laid  oB;  2;  laid  oft  and  vacation  1;  no  work  and  vacation,  1;  holidays  and  vacation,  1. 
Total  annual  earnings,  S10,923.0G;  average,  9^120.11.  Total  income  from  other  reaouroeo, 
1233,  as  follows:  Family  earnings,  S75;  pensions,  (72;  interest,  160;  rent,  t30;  other 
sources,  J6.  Average  weekly  wages  of  married  men,  ^-55;  single  men,  P.ST;  all  emplor^ 
19.21.' Wages  ^d  per  week:  One  employ^,  t6:  one,  16.30;  one,86. 76;  three,  V7;  one,  17.50; 
four,  {8;  four,  J9;  tour,  $10;  four,  $10.50;  two,  $12;  one,  $18. 

Total  family  expenses,  $8,535;  per  capita,  $113.80.  Number  owning  homes,  11,  all  ot 
whom  are  muried.  53-l-per  (sent  ot  married  men  own  homes.  Total  value  of  homes, 
$10,430;  average,  $918.18.  The  homes  of  three  employ^  are  mortgaged,  which  is  27-fper 
cant.  Value  of  morteaged  homes,  $3,550;  mortgaged  tor  (318,  which  is  9-per  oent  of 
valuation.  During  l£e  year  10  employ^  made  payments  and  improvements  upon  homes 
amounting  to  $870  and  9  saved  $756  in  money.  Total  number  ot  employ^  who  saved, 
16;  which  is  fil-f-per  cent.  Total  savings,  includiug  payments  and  improvementa  upon 
homes,  $1,626,  which  is  16-per  cent  ot  total  earnings.  Total  present  worth  ot  25  employ^ 
(one  not  reporting),  $21,715;  average,  $863.60.  Number  renting  homes,  10.  One  renter 
ts  a  single  man  and  one  has  rent  tree.  13-per  oent  ot  married  man  and  38-<-per  oent  of 
total  employ^  rent.  Total  monthly  rent,  ^9;  average,  $100.  Total  annual  rent,  $588; 
average,  $S8.80.    Per  cent  of  rent  to  earnings,  .IH-;  per  cent  of  rent  to  erpenses,  .15-, 

Number  of  employee  boardmg,  two,  who  pay  $3.50  per  week,  each.  One  lives  at  home 
and  supports  family  and  one  lives  at  home  and  pays  no  stated  amount  tor  board.  20  own 
sewing  machines,  which  is  S7-per  cent  of  those  supporting  families.  Nine  own  muaioal 
instrumento,  which  is  35-per  oent.     Number  ot    musical  instruments:    Organs,  8; 


labor  organization  had  been  ot  no  financial  benefit  to  them.  Other  than  financially,  one 
reporteil  that  his  labor  organization  had  been  ot  benefit  socially  and  one  reported  no 
buiefit  Four  carry  life  insurance,  amounting  to  $9,000;  average,  $S^2C0.  15i-per  oent 
are  insutod.     None  belong  to  benefit  aociettes. 
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ffative  and  Foreign  Bom,  Number  Bofn  of  American  ParrniU,  Number  Bom  in  U.  3. 
^plot/ed.  Total  Annual  and  Average  Annual  Earnings,  of  Thoie  19  Yeart 
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